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A JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 
VOLUME XLIII— 1914, 


THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
By 7+ RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 
THe Panpyan Kiscpom from tae Mussviman ConqQuEst TO THE END 3 
Kerisona Deva Raya's Rowe. 1310-1530 


(The Muhammadan Conquest and Rule 1324-1371.) 


॥ dawn of the 14th Century of the Christian era witnessed a revolution in the history 

of South India,—a revolution which will be ever remembered, and be ever felt by the 
various races and peoples who inhabit this part of the country. It was in that age that the 
Muhammadans, hitherto confined to Hindustan, extended for the first time into the cis- 
Vindhyan region, and converted the Hindu kingdoms cither into Muhammadan principalities 
or vassals of the Muhammadan Empire. More thana century had passed since Shababu'ddin 
Ghori and his lieutenants had marched their victorious legions as far as the Bay of Bengal, 
and cemented the disjointed kingdoms of Hindustin by a common allegiance to a single 
sovereign authority. For the spaceof a century the “ slave kings of Delhi enjoyed and 
abused their power, and gave place to the Khiljis. The new rulers were not satisfied with 
preserving the dominions which the martial enthusiasm of their predecessors had acquired 
The able and ambitious imperialist, 'Alau'ddin Khilji, formed, for the first time, the bold 
design of crossing the Vindhyan barriers and subduing the mysterious region. which lay 
stretching to the South, and which had escaped Musalman subjugation so long. And for- 
tunately, the circumstances were not unfavourable for his design. Centuries of internecine 
wars had already exhausted the vital strength of the Deccan and South Indian powers. 
The Vadavis, the Gajapatis, the Hoysalas, the Ché/as, and the Pandyas had, in spite of 
differences of tongue and language, a common civilization and a common method of 
government ; but they had never known tho virtues of peace and the value of harmony. 
The impulse of ambition and emulation led to constant wars, which often ended in the 
absolute exhaustion of some or all of the contending parties. 

The Musalman conquest of the South, 

It is not surprising that, under such circumstances, the Lieutenant of "Alauddin, the 
talonted Malik Kafir, achieved in his celebrated campaign in the South, a rapid succession of 
triumphs, He first conquered King Ramachandra of Devagiri, and made him not merely a 
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vaseal of the growing empire, but an active participator in its growth, even at the expense of 
his own brother-chiefs. He then vanquished the pride of the powerful Pratapa Rudra of 
Warangal, and imposed the Musalman yoke on the kingdom of Telingina. The turn of the 
powerful kingdom, or rather empire, of the Hoysalas of Dwarasamudra came next. The ances- 
tora of Vira Ballila 111 had extended their sway, by force of arma, over the effete and decay- 
ing kingdoms of the Chélas and Pandyas!; and Dwarasamudra, the proud and prosperons city 
of the Hoys|aas, was the seat of an imperial government. The empire, however, was scarcely 
in a condition to present a determined or protracted resistance to the invaders. The sincerity 
of history declares that the armies of the Hindu power were vanquished and that Vira Ballala 
himself was a prisoner in the Musalman camp. The whole land was exposed to the 
wickedness and vandalism of an enemy in whose views, plunder and devastation were 
the legitimate harvest of martial labour.? The noble city of the Hoysalas was sacked and 
ruined. Its buildings were levelled to the ground, its grand works of beauty and art 
demolished, and its temples polluted by blood and by sceptic feet. Reaction or policy, 
however, soon taught Kafir that his zeal must be tempered with discretion. He there- 
fore set the captive king free* on condition that he should, like the kings of Maharashtra 
and Telingana, acknowledge the supremarv of the Musalman emperor at Delhi. 
The date of the conquest of the Pandyen Kingdom. 

The movement of Malik Kafar after the overthrow of the Hoysala power is uncertain. I° 
is impossible to say how far he marched his invincible army further South. The celebrated 
historian Ferishta’ says that, immediately after the subjugation of the Hoysala, Kafir 
carried on his depredations as far rs “ Seet Bunder Ramessar” i. ¢., Ramesvaram, and 
erected there a mosque. The Musalman writers, Wassat and Amir Khusri,? give some 
interesting details which goto support this view. They assert chat, prior to the invasion of 
Kafar in 1310, a king named Kalasekhara" had been ruling the Pandyan kingdom, for a space 
of 40 years and more. He, they say, was murdered by his elder and legitimate son Sundara 
Paiidya.? The parricide, however, was not allowed to enjoy the fruits of his terribie 
crime long; for his younger art illegitimate brother, Vira Paidya, avenged his father by 





1 This is plenty of evidence in the epigraphical reports to prove this. In the middle of the 13th 
century, for instance, # Hoysa'a Viceroy settled a Saiva-Vaishnava dispute inthe temple of Tirumaiyam 
in the reign of Marnvarman Sundara Paidya 11 (1239-51) See Madras Ep. Rep. 1907, p. 70. Examples of 
auch Hoysila interference can be multiplied. It ia plain that frequent inter-marriages between the royal 
houses also tock place. Ep. Rep. 1892, Aug. 7-8. Arch. Sur. 1907-8, p. 235 ; Madras Manual, I, 120. 

? According to Ferishta, the Muhammadan spoils included 96,000 maunds of gold and innumerable 
chests of jewels and pearls. Tho so idiers threw away the silver as anencumbrance. Seo Dow's Ferishta; 
Seott’s Ferishts I, .م‎ अद्रा ; Elliott's Hist. of Ind. III, 49. Waesdf, however, says that ‘Rai Phidya' 
of ' Dur Samun * got assistance from Tira Pandi, one of the two rival brothers then ruling Ma’bar. The Rai, 
however, preferred submission, gave the province of Arikanna os a proof of his allegiance, besides an im- 
monse treasure and 55 elophants. The Muhommadans, therefore, left him in possession of the country, 
Amir Khusri gives certain details, but he docs not mention Arikanna. Ibid, 83-90. 

3 Seo Mudr. Ep. Rep., Aug. 1892, بم‎ 8 ; Seott's Feriahtal, p. XIII. 

4 Boott's Deckan; Taylor's نا‎ H. Mas. 11, 99. 

४ Elliot's Hist. of Ind, 111 49-54 and p. 01; Sewell's Antiquities, II, 222. 

॥ ‘The Kales Dewar of the Musalmiin historian and the Maravarman Kulastikhara I of the mecryptions 
ولب‎ ruled from 1268 to.at least 13082 See Madras Fp. Rep. 1910-11, p. 79; 1009-10, p. 99, 1907-8, 1+ 72-3 
For the details of the war between Vira Pandya and Sundara Pandya, see Elliot, 111, 53-54. 

Bishop Caldwell identifies him with Kuna Pandya, the contemporary of Jidinagambandhar, This is, 
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overthrowing and driving him away. The royal criminal, however, promptly proceeded to 
Delhi, and asked for, and obtained Musalmin help for his restoration. The invasion of 
Malik Kiafir was, according to these authorities, due to this disputed snocession ; and it 
ended, according to Wassaf in the defeat and retreat of “ Malik Nabu™, but, according to 
Amir Khuari, in the flight® of Vira Pandya from Madura into the jungles and the consequent 
capture of the city and the burning of the temple. Amir Khusri says that as many as 
512 elephants were captured by the Muhammadans as well as 5,000 horses, and mane of 
jewels of every description —diamonds, pearls, emeralds and rubies. There is no question, 
says Mr. Sewell, of the fact that “this invasion of the Mahomedans actually, if not 
nominally, effected the entire subversion of the ancient Kingdom of the Pandyans. It 
convulsed the whole of South India, -The Chéla kingdom went to pieces at the same time, 
and allover the peninsula there was a period of anarchy and confusion till the rise of 
Vijayanagar a few years later."* Mr. Nelson, the author of the Madura Manual, a work 
of classical authority on the history of Madura, also accepts this view, and says that, as a 
result of the Musalmin conquest of the Pindyan kingdom, it was ruled for the next half a 
century by a succession of Musalm4n Viceroys, ४, ९. from 1310 to 1358 a.p. 

The Hind» chronicles, on the other hand, distinctly assert that the year of Musalmin 
invasion of the Paodyan kingdom was Saka 1246, Rudhirotkari,™ t¢.,1324a.p. “In. 1246, 
227 yeara after the destruction of Quilon,” says the Pand. Chron., ‘‘ in the month of Ani, year 
Rudhirotkari, when a king, Parakrama Pindya!! by name, was holding a precarious away, 
at Madura, Adhi Sultan Mulk and Nemian** came from Delhi in the North, seized the king, 
sent him to Delhi, and took forcible possession of the kingdom.” “In 5. 1246, corresponding 
to Q. E. 227," says another ehronicle, “when one named Parékrama Paidya was reigning, 
Adhi Sultan Mulk and Nemi (i. ¢., Malik Naib) came from Delhi in the North, took 
Parikrama captive, sent him to Delhi, and conquered the country.” These statements 
are corroborated by Col. Dow, according to whom, it was in the reign of Muhammad III, by 
the year 1326, that the Carnatic “ to the éxtremities of the Deckan and from sea to sea,""1* 
was reduced to subjection, and compelled to pay tribute. Mr. Taylor accepts this version, 
and rejects the date 131034, The Tamil work Koyilolugu assigns the conquest of Trichinopoly 
to 1327.15 
त्त 01; also Beral's account, p. 204. It appears from وال سكا‎ account that Vira Paadya 
was not slain. As shown, later on according to Mr. Krishna Sastri Vira Pandya continued to rule till 1354. 
Seo Madr, Bip. Rep. 1900, .م‎ 7-8, where Mr. Venkaiyah discusses the whole question, Sowell misreada 
the Musalm4n historians. He saya that Vira Pindys was defeated and Sundara Pandya restored. This 

5 Sowell’a Antiquities, II, 222. It was ovidently during this period of confusion that Ravi Varma 
end crowned himself in Madura in §. 1234 (1312). He must have been subsequently overthrown by the 
Muhammadans. (See Madr. Hp, Rep. 1890). It is highly probable that Ravi Varma's invasion was caused 
by the quarrel between Bundara and Vira Pindya. Ravi Varma'a original kingdom was around 
Quilon (Kolambs). He firet took Kerala, and then started in his campaign. In 1315 he was in Ejnchl. 
Madr, Ep. Rep. 1900 p. 8; Insc. 349 of 1903 mentions him at Tiruwadi. 

The exact Q. EB. date is 495-9 and not 227. 

i CY, the Musalmin chronicles, which give a different name altogether. 





15 This is wrong. There was only one person—Malik Naib Kifir. | Nemi is evidently a mistake for 
Naib, Seo Elliott, LT. Dow's Ferishta, I, 301. ده‎ ५ 
قا‎ 0... Mes. 11,100 : مقطلة؟؟‎ 1,7; M The Trichinopoly Gazetteer; # 


a, yoar Akshaya. Foro full and complete analysis of this colobrated work, see Ind, Ané.‏ ,# كا 
May 1911.‏ 
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It is difficult to aay which of these is true, There are probabilities as well as inconsist- 
encies in both. In regard to the first, we have to remember that the erection of a mosque at 
Rame varam is extremely doubtful. ‘There is no trace of it whatever, nor is it mentioned by 
the Musalman writers we have quoted. Rime.varam has been a centre of Hindu worship 
for centuries, and if a mosque had been erected in such a sacred place, it would certainly have 
attracted the special attention, and merited the notice, of the chroniclers. Even supposing 
that it was in reality erected, but afterwards destroyed by the Hindus, the fact would, if it 
had happened, not have escaped the notice of Hindu writers. There is, besides the mosque 
problem, another diftieulty. All the authorities assert that the Musalman conquest of the 
country was followed by Musalman. rule for the space of 48 years. If the conquest had been 
achieved in 1310, it.is clear that the Muhammadans ought to have ruled till 1358, and then 
been overthrown by Vijayanagar. 

The conquest complete In 1324-7. 

But it is more or less well known that the Vijayanagar conquest of this region was com- 
plete only by 8. 1293, or 1871 a. 7.49 We are thus unable, if we accept the date 1310, to ac- 
count for the interval of about a decade. Mr. Nelson found himself in this position. He took 
it that the conquest took place in 1310, that the Musalman Viceroys ruled till 1358, and that 
Vijayanagar rule came in 1371. He left the gap 1358-1371 unfilled. If, on the contrary, it is 
accepted that the Muhammadan advent took place in 1324, there is no incoherency in regard 
todates. Itis true that even in case of such an acceptance, some reservation has to be made. 
For the chronicles are not without mistakes. They say that from 1524 to 1927 the ruler was 
Sultan Malik, i. ¢., Malik Kafar ; but he had returned to Delhi long before, and been murder- 
ed. Itis clear then that the chronicles cannot be relied on, 50 far as the name of the con- 
queror is concerned; but the fact is beyond controversy. First, there is the distinct statement 
of Ferishta that it was in the time of Muhammad 111 [Tughlak] that the conquest was achiev- 
ed. Secondly, there is the agreement in regard to dates, Thirdly there is the independent 
evidence of the Tamil work already mentioned, 

The Mahomedan Governors 1324-1371. 

The Musalmin conquest of Madura, then, took place between 1324 and 1327; and 
irom that time to the year 1371, the kingdom of the Pandyas was really under the ruse of 
Muhammadan Viceroys. The Pand. Chron, mentions as many as six of them. During the 
first. three years, it says, there was practica!ly confusion and anarchy. Then a chief named 
Allathi Khan, evidently a deputy of the Delhi emperor, ruled for six years (1327-1333) 
His successors 'Alau’ddin Khan and “ Suthi?” ruled respectively for three and five years, 
The next Viceroy, whose name the chronicle does not mention, was in power for the next 
19 years, (1341-1360). The last of the Musalmin Viceroys was Fandakh Mulk, whose 
administration of twelve years ended in conquest by Vijayanagar. Mr. Nelson gives a 
slightly different account. As has been already mentioned, the dates which he assigns to 
the different rulers are different, He also asserts that there were eight chiefs.17 

14 The Hindu chronicles; the Kéyilolugu, Epigraphical ovidences, no doubt, prove that Kampaia 
marched south as oarly as 1305, but the conquest waa complete only in 1371. Bee Ep, Ind. V1, 322-330 
where the Rangandtha inscription of Goppana ia dieussed in detail with reference to Guru Parampara, 
Koyilojugu, ote. Salem, according to the Kongudesa Rdjdkhal, waa conquered by Vijayanagar هم‎ early os 1348, 

8 These were: Malik Naib Kafir 1310-19; ‘Aliu'ddin 1313-19; Uttumu'ddin 1310.22 ; Qutbu'ddin 
1322-27 ; Nakalu'ddin 1327-34; Bavada Malik and Ahad Molik 1334-46; and Fandakh Malik, 1346-58, 
Bee Nelson's Madura Manwal ; Sewell's Antiquities, 11, 223, | 
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1 ١ بابزا الفط ك9 امسن يقد‎ Ge kas aes CL period of Muhammadan rule was, we have every reason to believe, a period of 
misrule and misery, of popular suffering and keen discontent, of merciless oppression 15 
and furious iconoclasm. Unable to distinguish a permanent rule from temporary military 
occupation, the Muhammadan rulers committed atrocities hardly reconcilable with the 
wisdom of statesm anship, “Mon wereafraid of one another,” saysthe chronicle we have already 
quoted, “and all things were in chaos. The tutelary God of Madura had to be taken into 
the Malayalam country.19 The walls of the temple, with their fourteen towers and the 
streets inside, were destroyed. The garbha graha, the ardiamaniapa, and the periamantapa 
alone escaped this destruction."2° The temples were profaned and destroyed, villages 
plundered, towns sacked, and women dishonoured. Trade was completely at a standstill, 
and personal liberty or security at anend. With the cessation of public worship and of the 
business of trade, with the absence of security and the dread of violence, the proud city of 
Madura, the richest and the most flourishing city of South India?! + became, with tragic 
suddenness, a scene of ferror and desolation.22 Everywhere there was disorganization 
and dislocation, chaos and confusion, which seemed irrevocable and eternal, 


The Pandyan Kings—i324-7i 


It is an interesting question to discuss whether, throughout this reign of terror, the 
Paidyan kings were in Ppowerornot. Was the dynasty extinet, or was it alive and powerless 
in the presence of the conquerors? The chronicles are reticent in regard to the subject, and 
seem to imply that the dynasty was completely overshadowed. But the evidence of archmo- 
logy and epigraphy clearly informs us that the Pandyan line did not die under the Muham- 
‘Madan rule, and continued to be nominally in power, being in reality the slave of the 
foreigner. As the Madura Gazetizer says, “not only during the Musi'min occupations, 
but also throughout the rule of Kampaoca Udayar and his successors, and even, see below, 
through the time of the later Néyakkan dynasty and down to the overthrow of the 
Vijayanagar kingdom in 1565, Paidya chiefs remained always in authority in Madura.” 
(p. 39), According to Kielhorn there were at least three kings in this Mahammadan period, 
namely, Miravarman Kulaiékhara 1 (1314-21), Miravarman Parakrama Paidya (1334-52), 
Jatavarman Paraikrama Paidya2? (1357-72). According to Mr. Krishna Sastri, the 
epigraphist of Madras, the king of the Paiidyas from 1310 to 1356 was one Vira Pandya 
whom he identifies with the rival of Sundara Paidya, the Delhi exile and the cause of 






"Madr. Man. p. 81; 0, H. MSS. 11; Seo also the appends Manu. .م‎ $1; 9. 8. 438. 11 : See also the appendix. 
D For the difficultios to which Sri Ranganitha was subjected, see Koyilolugu, 1888, 7. 48-52, 
destruction. Taylor's Oriental Historical MSS. 1 i The Madr, Manu. I, 123 reproduces part of the MSS. 


Chinese and Singhalese chronioles, about 1300, see Madura Gazetteer, 37. For an account of the foreign 
Visitors themselves, ممه‎ Madr. Manu. I. 137-40 : Yulo's Marco Polo; Stuart's Tinnevelly Manual, 38-40, 
Caldivoll's Tinnevelly, eto, 

8 The Musalmin Governor, however, had his residence there, and tho city became, says Ibo 
Batuta, oa large and prosperous as Delhi. Stuart's Tinnevelly Mony., p. 38, Madura, Gaztr., oto, 

© Madura Gazetteer, I, p. 35. Ep. Ind. X, p. 146-147, 

21 Nos. 120and 119; Ep, Rep, 1008.9, ए, 83. 
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king Vira Paidya; and that, as “ we do not know of any earlier Mubammadan invasion of the 
Paidyan kingdom prior to Kafar's in 1310, the Vira Pandya during whose reign Visilaya 
Dévar reconsecrated the Tirupatir temple must be identified with that Vira Pandya, who, 
according to Sewell,2° had succeeded Sundara Paidya 11 and was attacked and defeated 
by the Mahomedans under Kafar;" that Vira Paadya’s accession must have therefore 
taken place somewhere about 1310 a. p.; that he ruled as late as 1356, the time “ by which 
the Mahomedans slowly began to clear away,” thereby enabling a sale reconsescration 
of the temple. Thereare some difficulties in accepting this version. As I have already 
endeavoured to shew, the Mahomedan conquest of Madura took place really after 1324 
Vira Paidya’s accession must have been before that year and not necessarily, as Mr. Krish- 
na Sastri says, in 1310. A corroboration of this is afforded by the fact that the 
Muhammadans were overthrown in Madura by Vijayanagar not before 1370. It seema to me, 
under these circumstances, that Vira Paidya must have come to the throne some time 
between 1310 and 1924, and that the reconsecration of the Tirupatir temple must have 
taken place between 1356 and 1370. The Pandyan monarchs thus continued to rule 
during the Muhammadan occupation, but with the sword of Damocles hanging over their 
head all the while. aera 
SECTION IT 

From this reign of terror the kingdom was rescued by the young and growing power of 
Vijayanagar. This is not the place to describe the various circumstances which gave rise to 
this state, a state which, ever since ita rise, remained the bulwark of Hindu independence for 
ore than two centuries. It is efficient to state that, immediately after the sack of 
Warangal in 1324 and the final overthrow of the Hoysalas by the Muhammadans in 13267, 
the two royal adventurers, Harihara and Bukka, once the servants of the. ill-fated Pratapa 
Rudra, entered the service of the principality of Anégundi, and on its destruction by the 
Muhammadans in 1332, laid the foundations of an extensive empire by founding, in the year 
1336, with the help of Vidyaranya, the glorious city of Vijayanagar?’ From this time 
onward, Vijayanagar grew at the expense of the Hoysajas on the one hand, and the 
Musalmins on the other. For, even though, even after 1327, the Ballaja king, Vira 
Ballila 111,25 managed to retain some vestige of power (till 1342), and even though he had 
a successor in Vira Ballaja IV, yet they were, over since their great defeat, mere petty chiefs, 
leading a precarious life and holding a limited power at गोणि (12 miles N. from Sriran- 
gapatam). The imperial power passed for ever from their hands into those of the obscure, 
but more vigorous, house of Vijayanagar. The five brothers Harihara, Bukka, Kampana, 
Muddappa and Marappa, conquered province after province, till at last the state of 
Vijayanagar was circumscribed by the ocean on three sides and by the Krghya an the 
other. Within a generation after the foundation of Vijayanagar this wonderful result was 
achieved, Never was an empire so rapidly made and a power so well established in the 
history of South India. 

ॐ Antiquities IJ, p, 223. 

M Wilks, Hist. of Mysore, I, p. 7, Note Wilks’ interesting remarks about the ruing of Dwilrasamodra. 

 Sewell's Forgotten Empire; Suryanirayana Rao's Never to be Forgotten Empire; Wilks I, 8-0; 
for a curious version of the origin of Vijayanagar seo Salem Manual; L p. 44 

ॐ Inscriptions 499 and 609 of 1902 give some information about Hallala (1340-1341 a.p.) The 


Ballalas exercised authority at Toiizitr till after 1347. See Wilks l,p. 10; Madura Manual, I, 140; Rice's 
Mysore Goseticer, بح‎ 342 ; Sewell's Anteguttics 11, 177. 
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The Vijayanagar Provincial Organization, 

From the first, the Vijayanagar Empire had an organized system of provincial govern 
ment.*° It consisted of numerous divisions and principalities, some of which were under 
viceroys, who might or might not be the m-mbers or relations of the royal family, some under 
the direct administration of the emperor, and some under the old indigenous dynasties, In 
the very first decade of Vijayanagar history, i.¢.,in the short reign of Bukka I, such an 
arrangement had, if we are to believe the inscriptions of the day, come into existence 
Bukka I was himself in the direct charge of the Muluvai Rajya, the central and eastern 
portion of the Hoysala kingdom proper, and the most important division perhaps in the. 
empire. Harihara I was in charge of the western half of the old Hoysa\a kingdom together 
with the Southern districts of the Yadavas of Devagiri, The Paka and Muliki Vishayas 
(the Nellore and Kadapa provinces), collectively known as Udayagiri Rajya, were under 
the administration of Kampaia 1,30 while the Maléha Rajya, comprising the Shimoga and 
North Kanara districts, was under the rule of Mirappa. Barakér, the important city of the 
North Tulu country, was the seat of a viceroy ; and Mangalore, the capital of the South 
Tula country, had the same position and importance. Part of the-Shimoga district and 
part of 3. Kanara was ruled in 1347 by a feudatory chief who bore the title of Pandya 
Chakravartin. Kolar was an important district under Harihara’s son-in-law, Dandaniyaka 
Mahamandalesvara Vallappa. The empire, as it grew and expanded, was thus partitioned 
among the generals, mostly relations of the royal fami ly. Even in places where the old 
indigenous chiefs continued to rule, care was taken that they paid the tribute and 
that they were subject to the watchful supervision of a viceroy, or rather political 
agent. 

An arrangement 80 common and so widespread could not but be applied in the case of the 
Chéla and Paidyan kingdoms, when they were brought under the imperial sway of Virnyana- 
gar. The common name by which these two kingdoms, especially the Pindyan, were known 
in those days, was the Raja Gambhira Rajya. The eredit of bringing it under the empire 
belonged to Kampana*! Udayiir IL, the son = Bukka I. Himself an able soldier, Kampana had 
the fortune to be served by an even abler lieutenant, the Brahman Gopannarya,?? a man who 
combined with the martial yalour of د‎ warrior the scrupulous piety of a priest. Both these 
leaders seem to have availed themselves of the discontent of the Pandyan king and espoused 
his cause against the Muhammadans. The latter were completely overthrown, and Hinduism 
was once again triumphant at Madura. Tho date of this conquest is, as has been already 
mentioned, differently stated by the different authorities. The evidence of epigraphy tells 


23 Seo Arch, Survey Jad., 1907-9, for a very able articls on the “ let Vijayamagara dynasty, its Viceroys 
and Ministers,"—by Mr. A. Krishnasastrt 

> Afterwards under his two sons, 

™ There are ample epigraphical references concerning him, Eg. Madr. Ep. Rep. 1899 .م‎ 23, saye 
he gave a jowel to Conjeeveram deity. He also did much for Tiruvannimalai and Tirukbilir shrines, See 
Ep. Rep. 1903 (573 of 1902) ; Insc., 106, 111, and 114 of 1903 record his gifte at the Jagannithes Swami 
temple of Tirupallani (Madura district) and bear ample evidence to the Mussimin defeats ; Insc, 1293. 
Noa. 262 of 03, (1374 a. क, Ananda), 159 of 1004 (1369 Saumya), and 163, show Kampaga's power in Trich}- 

33 For bis inscriptions at Seirangam, eee Ep. Ind. Vol. VI, 322.380 : for his Conjeeveram | 
tions, coo Ep. Rep. 1888, 1890, ete. These belong to 8. 1286, 1288 and 1207. In 1371 he removed the im age 
ef Ranganitha from Tirupati, took it to Jinji and then to Srirangam {55 of 1992). See also Kyifo!wu (Ind 
Ant. Moy 1911, ए, 391) 1888 edn. ए, 54; Trichi: Gazetteer. p,48; tho Guruparzmp.rde of tho Vaishnavas: 
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us that it began in 8. 1287, i. ९., 1865 ^. ०.23 The Madura? chronicles, on the other hand, 
assign it to 8. 1293 (1371 4. 2.}. Perhaps the conquest was commenced in the former year, 
and completed in the latter. 

The Continuity of Vijayanagar Rule over Madura, 

From this time onward to the close of the 16th century, the Pandyan kingdom, like the 
rest of South India, was under the rule of Vijayanagar. It is not possible to go into the 
details of every emperor's actions in the South,—first we have no materials icr such a work, 
and secondly itis outside our province. It issufficient if we note that, inspite of wars and 
troubles in the north, in spite of invasions and disputed successions, the grip of the imperial 
power never relaxed. Atone time, indeed, the control was strong, owing to the strong 
personality of the emperor and the comparative weakness of the vassal, and at other times, 
weak owing to the weakness of the emperor and the self-assertion of the vassal; but it 
never ceased altogether. Unaffected by dangers from without and revolts from within, the 
imperial rule was maintained, first through the Udayars and then the Naiks. Sometimes the 
Viceroys themselves, generally relations of the royal family, proved rivals, and usurped the 
imperial crown. The usurpation of the Saluva chief Narasingha Naik** in 1485 during the 
weak rule of Virupaksha, and that of the Tuluva, Narasa Naik, in 1501, afford illustrations 
But the usurpers themselves, when once their position became secure and unaszailable, 
signalised their valour by the maintenance of a strong control over the provinces. The 
Tirupatar?* and Trichinopoly inscriptions of the Saluva emperor, Immadi Narasingha Raya, 
the son of the usurper, for instance, prove that his power was felt in the far south. 
Similarly the Tuluva accession was followed by the strong and all-embracing imperialism 
of Krishna Deva Raya (1509-1530). Usurper or right ruler, then, the sovereign of Vijaya- 
nagar was the suzerain of the south, and he took care, to display his power by a lavish 
distribution of patronage and a generous series of endowments in his vassal territories. 


SECTION III. 
The Udayars, 1371-1404, 











when a number of nominated Naiks or Governors ruled the country. The dynasty of Kam 
pa.a was a short lived one, and lasted from 1365 to 1404. “ After subduing the South and 
taking possession of Raja Gambhira Rajya,” saya Mr. Krishna Sastri, “ Prince Kumara 
Kampaza*? appears to have ruled as an independent sovereign. His rule must have extended. 
apa ak Pep lh See a :ني عسويو"‎ Se جلا‎ ae eee St a ويد‎ 


31 The Madura Gazetteer, .م‎ 38, Wilks is wrong in saying that the conquest of Dravida wes 
achieved by Narasingha in 1490: (Lp. 10). 

M Tho Pand. Chron.; the“ Supple, MS." The Kéyilolugu, ete 

4 Epig. Ind. VI: Madr. Ep. Rep. 1909-10 ; 1909-9, ote. 

अ Mad. Ep Rep. 1908-09 and 1909-10, 

ग The tithe of Udaylr, says Mr. Venkaiyah, “ to have been generally applied to Vijayanagara 
princes sent out as viceroys of provinces.” (Madr. Ep. Rep, 1904-5, 1907, p. 83). On another occasion 
hesays: “ It seoms to have been the title which the kings of the first Vijayanagara dynasty originally bore 
as foudatories of Hoysajas" (M dr. Ep. Rep, 1899 .م‎ 22) Maha Rajah iaa higher title (ibid, 1005, p. 58). 
Mr. Stein Knew also says that the Udsyar title was asrumed by such Vijayanagar princes aa were sent 
out as viceroya, According to Wilks it was first aszumed by governors of a amall district, generally 3 
villages, but later on by powerful kings. Seo Wilks, I, 21, footnote. 
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over the whole South of the peninsula and parts also of the Mysore State, including at least 
the Bangalore and Kolar districts and South Mysore State.""28 It is difficult to endorse 
the dictum that Kampana became “ an pendent sovercign,"’ as we know for certain 
that he wasa more viceroy, a sort of political agent, whose existence was not attended with 
the extinction of the local dynasties. Nevertheless he made himself a powerful grandee 
of the empire, whose position was hardly inferior to that of an independent potentate 
“Kampaca,"” says Sewell,29 “was succeeded by Aryanna‘¢ or Aryena Udayar inor 
before the year 1377, for we have an inscription of the latter's reign dated in that year 
Aryena was succeeded by his son Virupanna,” while according to another account,41 by 
his brother-in-law, Prakisa Udayar. Whatever the fact was, whether Prakasa or Virupanna 
was the viceroy, we find it impossible to reconcile it with epigraphical records, which 
clearly assert that between 1380 and 1396, the dominant man of the South was Virupaksha, 
the son of Harihara 11.12 He is said to have vanquished “ the Tundira, Chéla, Paidya, and 
Simha]a kingdoms,” planted a pillar of victory in Ceylon, and presented the immense spoils 
of his victorious campaign to his father. 4 fine soldier, he is said to have been equally great 
in religion, and distributed the traditional "न sixteen gifts.” As the late Mr Venkaiyah points 
out, he probably died as the viceroy of “Karnata, Tundira, Chéla,and Pajdya" lands, At 
any rate, from the fact that he did not suoceed his father to the imperial throne, we have to 
infer that he must either have predeceased him, or, in case he survived, must have been 
contented with the rile of asubordinate and a viceroy. It seems that Virupaksha had a 
literary bent of mind. The Telugu drama, Nérdyana Vilisa, has been attributed to him; 
and it is not improbable that the temper of the scholar disliked the burden of the imperial 
office. As a viceroy, however, he was evidently an able officer. His relations with 
the notables Virupanna and Prakasa are not known, but most probably he kept them under 
control. Whatever it was, there can be no question that it was his achievement that 
enabled his {3116743 to assume the imperial titles of Rajadhi Raja, Raja Paraméivara, 
eto. 
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ॐ Antiquities I, 160. Perhaps Aryena corresponus to tha Embana Udaydir of Nelson. 

^ Inseription 662 of 1002 at Tiruvadjamalai points out that he gave land and mony for a wateh- 
manin 8. 1299 (Pingaja}. An imac. of 1383 at Gudimallir saya that, in his time, there was a quarrel between 
right and left hand castes foraspace of fouryears. (422 of 1905). 

“ Madura Manual based on Hindu chronicles. Virupanna's inseriptions aro at Trinomali, ete., 
(Inecns. 453, 665,572, 649 and 654 of 1902). No, 565 mentions the remission of a certain tax in 1388 رذ‎ 
No. 572 saya that his cousin, Jammana Udaydér, granted land to provide for 5 persons who were to recite 
the Vedas in the memory of his deceased father in 1388 بد‎ p., Ingen. 649 at Tiruvilir in Tanjore District 
says that in 1393 (Srimukha) ho gave a house-site to a certain Tirumattaperumdl who had spent 400 panne 
forthe temple during « famine in 1301 4.0. For Virupanna's fwidbhdra ceremony and other works in 





Srirangam, seo Adyilolugu, 1883, .م‎ 54, 
© By Malladevi, daughtor (1) of king Ramachandra of Dévagiri. Virupdiksha's inscriptions range from 


Chingleput to 8. Arcot. See Madr. Ep. Rep. 1899 .م‎ 21-22; 1904; p. 13. ष्टा. 234 of 1904 belongs to 
1387 4. 0.» (Kahaya year), His Alampundi plates of 1386 are the first instances of gruntha plate inserip 
tions (Ep. Ind, 11, ,ع‎ 224-30) and give the same information. Moat probably Vira Savanna Udayir, son of 
Bukka Udayir, was his cousin and ruled aga subordinate, (See inseription at Tiruvayar temple, 8. 1303, 
Saumya, Modr. Ep. Rep. 1805); For Harihara's works in Srirangam see Adyilolugu, 1888, edn. p. 56, 
me क Trichi. wacetieer, p. 49. 

© As Mr, Venkaiyah says, his inscriptions are, excepting thoae of the Udaydrs, the most numerous in 
the Madras Presidency. Ep. . Ind, U1 p. 113 (Lnscription at Nelldr.) 
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SECTION IV. 
The Walk Governors: 1400-1500, 

The Udayars evidently became extinct in 1404, and Emperor Harihara II, then, seems 
to have inaugurated a new era of nominated viceroys, called Naiks, to look after the 
imperial interests in the south. The Naiks seem to have less independent than the 
Udayars. Their powers, moreover, were confined to lesser areas; for while the Udayars 
had a sort of general control over the Paidya, Chila and Kanarese districts, the Naiks 
were confined to special districts. There were thus Naiks, or Generals, in Tanjore, Jinji, 
Vellore, Srirangapatanam, and other places. The history of the Madura Naiks from 1405 
to 1500, when ‘the Tuluva usurpation took place, is very obscure. 

The first of the Naik Viceroys: Lakkana Danda Nayaka 1405-51, 

According to the Pand, Chron., on which Mr. Nelson based his monumental histary, there 
were, in this period only two Naiks, named Lakkana and Madana. These were, the Chroniple 
continues, followed by an illegitimate branch of the Paidyan dynasty, which gave place, after 
ruling for about half 8 century, to Narasa Naik, evidently the first of the Tuluva dynasty. 
To use the language of the Chronicle itself; “ After 8. 1327 (1405 a. p.), from Subhanu to 
Vibhava (1451), a period of 47 years, Lakkana Naik and Madana Naik ruled the kingdom 
After this from 1374, Sukla (1452) to Nala (1499) —a space of 48 years—the kingdom was 
ruled by Sundarathé] Mavili Vanathi Raya, Kalayar Sémanar, Anjatha Perumal, and 
Muttarasa Tirumalai Mavili Vanathi Raya, who were the sons of the Paidyan king by 
a dancing girl of Kajayar Koil named Abhirami, and were brought to Madura and 
crowned as legitimate sovereigns by Lakkana Naik. Then in 8. 1422 Pingala (1500 a.p.), 
Narasa Naik came, worshipped at the Raméévaram shrine, and occupied 1150 وجرن‎ 13 

The evidence of epigraphy is not more informing. It gives no information whatever in 
regard to the condition of the south in the reign of Deva Raya‘ 1 (1404-22), the real successor 
of Harihara 11. The reference to the province in the reigns of his successor, Vira Vijaya's 
and Deva Raya IT (1422-1449), is not so meagre. An inscription discovered in 191 (No 128) 
says that all the southern dominions of the empire were, about this time, under the charge 
of one Lakkana Dandanayaka, evidently the same asthe person mentioned in the Chronicle 
Lakkana seems to have been a great man in his day, Fora long time ho had been 
minister at the imperial capital, and managed the imperial affairs, He then, at the 
instance of his master, started on a campaign in the south, and besides confirming tho 
imperial authority throughout the mainland, crossed over to Ceylon*® and evidently brought 

पठ The dates and the yearsdo not agres. Vibhava ought to be Pramoda, Subla ought to be Praja. 
pati, and Nola ought to be SiddAarti, ممه‎ Dikehit and Sewell's calendar 

“ For his connection with the Srirangam temples, see Aéyilofugu, 1888, p. 59 

® For an inscription of his at Tiruvayir (8. 1351 Saumya) see Kp. Rep. 1804, No. 255; Vira Vijaya 
haa an inscription at Trinomali dated 1418 a. p (Vijambi) where he orders that Jdangai and Falangat castes 
should have the same privileges (564 of 1902) ; 568 of 1902 ) 1413 4.p ), Saye that he gave 32 cows and | bull 
for the maintenance of o lamp by Annadatia Udayar, son of minister Savundappa Udayar, For Deva 
Raya's inscriptions see 669 of 1002, 658 and 659 of 1005, and 406 of the sare year. These prove that 
the power of Vijayanagar waa felt in Salem and Coimbatore districts alao during these तद्वा. 479 of 1906 
Sete te pes ise wan inscription ol Dava Raya in 1427 4..p; See Zp, Ind. 111, 35-41 for his Satyamangalam 
vite od Rad, BAP, 1008, No. 41, ta 8. 1360 (1438 a. v., म) Deva ms Danan ४ given 
the 8. ocean." From inscriptions 966 and 567 of 1904, we understand that a local ^ agarnsn, son of 


Ridharaas, built the Gopura of Tiruvilur in 8. 1362 (14404, p.,) for the merit Lakkana dani 
zene Udayar, “ Lord of the Southern Qcean." Ineen. (1 of 1 म : aon 


Lakkana at Tiruvanndmalai, 
or an excellent account of the connectign Gouthets Tndia 
British conquest, sev Madr. Mant 1, 117-119, 125-28; Trichi and كي رين ردي‎ utes times to the 









11 is said to have given 
anivaka, " the 
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it to acknowledge the sovereign of Vijayanagar, The visits of "Abdu'r-Razzik and 
Nicolo Conti at Vijayanagar took place at time of glory and expansion. According 
to these and to Nuniz, not only did the powers of South India and Ceylon salute the banners 
of Deva Raya, but distant kings, like those of Pegu and Tenasserim, hastened to pay tribute, 
1४ seems that much of this prosperity was due to the talents of Lakkana and his brother 
Madana. The cmperor in reward despatched them to the government of the southern 
dominions, Lakkana’s advent to the Paidyan region took place in 1431 4. p. Mr. Nelson 
is thus right in saying that in the earlier half of the 15th century,‘’ Madura was the seat 
of two Naik Viceroys and brothers, Lakkana and Mattana (Madana १) ; but, as Mr. Krishna 
Sastri says, the date 1405—1451 which he, on the authority of the Pand, Chron., assigns to 
them is not quite accurate. For, inscriptions of Lakkana in the Madura country earlier 
than 5. 1960 (1438 4. 7. ( are not yet discovered ; “ and there are inscriptions that shew 
that he was in the Muluvayi country till at least 8. 1353 (1431 ap.) "45 

Whatever was the exact date, there can be no doubt that Lakkana was a prominent 
viceroy at Madura,and if we may trust the Pand. Chron.,s broadminded one also, as he 
ght for a branch of the Paidyan line, and entrusted it with the royalty. So powerful 
was he that he assumed the title “ Lord of the Southern Ocean," and issued a coinage 
his own. Mr. Venkaiyah attributes a copper coin with the Canarese legend (Kia) 
Manadandéyakaru on the obverse and the initial Za on the reverse, to Dandaniyaka 
Lakkana,*® the invader of Ceylon. 

The Empire between 1450 and 1500, 

With regard to the position of Madura in the eecond half of the 15th century, when the sons 
and sucecesors of Déva Raya 11, Virupanna and Mallikarjuna, ruled the Empire, we are stil! 
more indoubt, We have already seen that, according to one version, an illegitimate branch 
of the Pandyan dynasty—consisting of Mavilivana Raya, Kalayar Sémandr, Anjitha 
Perumal and Muttarasa Tirumalai Mavilivana Raya—ruled till 1499 a. 7. From the 
phraseology of the chronicle which mentions this, we infer that no viceroys of Vijayanagar 
were present in the South; but the evidences of epigraphical records prove that such an 
inference is contrary to the fact. Tho emperors were indeed weak at home, but their name= 
were evidently pronounced with loyal allegiance by the princes and pecple of the south. 
The inscriptions of Maliikarjuna® have been found at such different places as Tiravélan- 
gidu, Trinomali, and Kivéripikam, while those of his successors, Praudha Deva and 
Virupaksha, have been found as far South as Védiranyam. Nevertheless it seems that the 
power of thes. monarchs was not so very securely felt by the people. 
© Madura Manwal ; Sowell's Antiquities. Ip.223. 

४ Arch. Sure. 1907-08, ; 

® Arch, Sure. 1607-08. Mr, Venkaiyah Aaya that in the obverse of the coin, where an elephant faces right 
or left, isa Canarese syllable. Hultzch thought it to be Ni, but Venkeaiyah deciphered it to be La, thereby 
making it correepand with (KAa) Menadanayakaru on the other side. Sea Madr. Ep. Rep. 1905. 


® Mallikirjuna’s inscriptions at Tiruvelangidu belong to 1450 and 1451 ^. 2, (Inse. 470 and 473 of 
1905) ; the Tiruvannamalai inscriptions to 1453 (570 of 1902; year Srimukha) ; Kaveripakam inscriptions, 
to 1455 (353 of 1905) andl 1459 (392 of 1905 Pramidhi). The Eiveripakam or Arcot inscriptions are interest. 
ing. The first of -hem records a private agreement among certain merchanta that they would set apart 
a gum of moncy, on all marriage occasions, for repairing a local tomple ; and the other speaks of “the great 
assembly of Kiveripikam. Virupakaha's inscriptions are at Vediranya (1464, carliest of his) 489 of 
1904 : at Conjeovaram (1465 and 1470 sec, Madr. Bp. Rep, 1990, May) at Gangaikonda Chilipurac 
(अ ; Inscription 83 of 1892.), ets, 
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The greatness of the Saluvas at this period, 

There are strong reasons for believing that the imperial agents and representatives of the 
period belonged toa very powerful feudal house, called theSaluva"1, who advanced their inter- 
eats in such a manner as to eclipse the names of their masters, and behaved with a vigour whieh 
could hardly be consistent with a position of absolute subordination. The Sajuvas—“the hawks 
(Saluvas) to the birds of hostile kings""—had a respectable antiquity in Vijayanagar service 
The first of them Saluva Mangu came to prominence as a subordinate of the celebrated Kam- 
pana Udayar. He, it is said, distinguished himself by conquering the Sultan of the south 
(Madura) and making him subordinate to Samba Raya,°? a prominent though feudatory 
king in N. Arcot, and by restoring Rangandtha to Siiranga and endowing 60,000 madas 
for the revival of the worship in the temple. We have already seen that Kampana’s general 
Gopannirya restored the worship at Srirangam and subdued the Muhammadans; evidently 
Saluva Mangu*? wes his lieutenant or colleague. From the time of Mangu, the Saluvas had 
increased in power and in renown. Various members of the family ruled in different 
parts of the Vijayanagara Empire, “sometimes as feudstories and sometimes as semi- 
independent chiefs,” as evidenced by the existence of stray epigraphical records. 

The S4juva Governors of the North, 

Salava Tippa Raja," for instance, the grandson of Mangu, so far advanced his career as 
to marry to in the royal family; and as the brother-in-law of Emperor,Deva Raya II, he-became 
the viceroy of N. Areot and part of Mysore,—a position which his son Goppa (ci-ca 14304.7.1 
evidently continued to occupy. The relations of a family so nearly connected by blood with 
the imperial family and so prominent in the service of the empire, were naturally rewarded 
and honoured with offices and powers in the different part of the empire. A Saluva Raja, 
known a5 Kampaya Deva, for instance, seems to have ruled about 1446 a. p. in the neighbour- 
hood of Tirupati, and made gifts to the holy shrine of that place. Four years later, we moot 
with another scion of the family, Sirumallaiya Deva, son of Malagangaiya Deva,in the same 
locality. In 1465, again, a Parvata Raja of the same family, distinguished himeelf by building 
amantapa in the temple, and in 1481 Timma Raja, the gon of the above mentioned Sirnmal- 
laiya made a grant, More important, at any rate for our purpose, than the Sajuvas of North 
Arcot, were the Saluvas who evidently ruled further south in the Trichinopoly, Tanjore and 
Madura districts. We, unfortunately, do not know whether the Saluva chiefs exercised power 
over the region continuously from th time of SaJuva Mangu, the contemporary and Licute- 
nant of Kampava Udayar. We presume they did not. For, as we have already seen, the Uda- 
yar dynasty itself ruled in these regions till 1404, and then the great Lakkana Dandaniyaka 











a ae ee ees eee eae ee ee وو‎ ee 
% For discussion of the origin and meaning of the word Sijuva, see Arch, Surv. 1908-00, p. 166 


= His inscriptions have been found at Conjeeveram in 1338 a.p. Ho hes been called 255+ 
चक्रवर्तिन्‌, राजनारायणं. (Zp. Rep. May 1800). From Insen, 46 of 1900 we find that he was tho son of one 
Vira Champa the son of Vira Chile. Sambava Raya asoerded the throne in 1337 4.5. It is evident 
he waa a scion of the old line Chils (Ep. Rep.1000), At any rate he came to prominence during the Chiln 
decline in Chingleput, N. Arcot and 8. Arcot districta. An inscription of 3335 at Tiruvamattir says (434 of 
1903) that he came to the throne in 1321. He refers to the Muhammadan invasion and his victory over them 
in consequence of which he assumed the tith Sere न्वक्रयर्तिन्‌ (Emperor of the whole world) 
The invasion must be that of 1327, which Mr. Venkaiyah ignores (see Ep. Rep. 194 p. 10, 1908, p. 85; Ep, 
Ind. IIE.) 

8 Madr. Ep, Rep. 1005, p. 62-3. The Jai Muni Hharatheam says that he killed the Sultan of Maaurm 

of, Ep. Rep. 1905 [093 and 703 of 1904) 89 of 1005 saya that be built the fogstaff of Tiruvelangide 

and Rume;vaeram; No. 498 of 1905 of the same place also refers to him. 
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became Viceroy. The Saluvas, + must have come to the Chala and Pandyan realms in 
the latter half of the 15th century, after the death of Lakkana, that 18, during the reigns of 
Mallikirjuna and Virupiksha,—a conclusion which epigraphy unmistakably confirma, 
The Saluva Governors of the South. 

The first of these southern Saluvas was the celebrated Gépa Timma Nripati, or 
Saluve Tirumalaiya Déva Maha R ija,°° ashe was more commonly called. The period of 
his rule was, to judge from inscriptions, from 1453 to 1468. and during this period, 
heearned high renown as a generous donor of wealth, land and jewels to the Srirangam 
and Jambukesvaram temples. Tirumalaiya Déva Maha Raja seems to have been 
succeeded by Gépatippa, alias Tripurantaka, who, not leas generous than his predecessor, 
set up a golden flagstaff st Rameivaram,.in 1469 a4.p. A third prominent chief of 
the South was Sajuva Sangama Déva Maha Raja, whose two inscriptions at Ambil, 
belong to 1481-86, and therefore prove that he was a contemporary of Emperor Prauda 
Déva, during the last years of hisrule. From this, it will be plain that, throughout the 
reigns of Mallikarjuna, Virupiksha and Prauda Déva, the Sajuvas were the masters of the 
major portion of the Empire. (Connected with the royal family and entrusted with 
viceregal powers in Mysore, in Arcot, and in the South, they proudly wielded the title of 
Mahi Raja, and no doubt, by their immediate presence in their respective spheres,eclipsed the 
names of their suzerains. It is not improbable that, in their growing strength, they were not 
without enemies. The local chiefs and kings, in their real loyalty to the Emperor, or in their 
fondness for independence, must have naturally looked upon the proud but formidable 
Viceroys with jealousy, and not unoften, therefore, risen against them. In the mysterious 
and inexplicable circumstance of a Pandya, Bhuvanékavira Samarakélahala, granting, 
according to a Conjeevaram"' inscription of 1469, two villages in the Pandyan kingdom to 
the Ekambaranatha temple,—in this, we perhaps see an example of such a local discontent 
and consequent disaffection, which had evidently a remarkable though temporary success. 
The identity of this Pandyan king is still a matter of uncertainty and controversy among 
epigraphists. It is not known whether he belonged to the Pindyan line which, as we shall 
seo presently, ruled in the district of Tinnevelly from the middle of the 1 4th century, or he 
was simply a local chief of Madura, who was a feudatory of the empire, The त र्नतो 
will be discussed in detail in the next section: but here it may be noted that ti. rising 
was perhaps due to the overbearing turbulence of the Siljuvas. The triumph of the Pandyan, 
however, was evidently not long-lived, For it seems that, while the southern and middle 
parts of the empire were under the younger line of the Sa luvas, the representative of the 
main and elder line, Narasimha or Narasingha as he was called in common parlance, had made 

` An insoription of his st Tiruvidi (@riandkha, 1453 Ao) بسي‎ (Srinmikha, 1453 4. ०.) records tho gift of an ornament te the 
shrine, (Ep. Rep. 1903) Tho Kédyilojugu says that he contended with one Karmpa Raja forthe undisturbed 
possession of Trichingpoly, During this struggle all the people lived from 1458 to 1470 in the 100 pillared 








mentops outside the town, In 1470 Tiramal Raja cstablished himself. The Adyilolugu gives the details 
of his gifts to Srirangam temple. See 1889 edn. p. 68, 

= These are 593 and 604 of 1902. The Chilas at the same time وعدم‎ to have boen ruling at this 
time in Uraiytr. For, according to an inscription of Jambhukesyaram (30 of 1891) there waa a king named 
Vala Kamaiya or Akkala Raja Mahintandaleshwarn, aleo called Chila Niriyana, in 1481 +. 2. (Ep. Ind 
TIT) He claims to be a descendant of the old Chila. Dr. Hultesch pointa owt that ,عهما‎ 56 of 1892 saya 
that another ^" Lord of Uraiyir " Chamaiya Baliya Déva, ruled there in | §30,and gave gifts to Rangandtha 
and Valli Nachiar at Uraiyir in 1530 + 5. And as this inscription refers to Krishna Dova Raya, Hultgsch 
says, “It thus appears that as late as the 15th and 16th century of our era, descendants of the Chile 
dynasty reigned at Uraiy مد عن‎ vassals of the kings of Vijayanagar " (Ep. Rep. 1802 Aug. p. 7), 

न Elliott figures a coin of thia king. On the obverse is a kneeling figure of Garuda, and on the 
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himself the chief man in the counsels of the Empire. His name“ occurs in the epigra- 
phical records during a generation of 30 years, from 1456 to 1486, Like the other civil officers 
of the day, he was alsoa general, and distinguished himself, with success, in the numerous 
wars of Vijayanagar with the Musalman powers. A very able and domineering personality, 
be soon obtained the chief place in the imperial court, and became the de facto ruler of the 
empire, and we can hardly believe that he could have looked on the offensive campaign of 
the Pindyan at the expense of his own relations with equanimity. It, therefore, seems 
more or less certain that, in the name of the emperor, he curbed the Pandyan's ambition, 
drove him back to the confines of his kingdom, and revived the Saluva power in the South by 
the appointment of a relation Sangama Déva, as the viceroy of the Kaveri region, 
The Saluva usurpation of Narasingha, 1486, 

Tt is not surprising that, under these circumstances, the emperor soon found himself a 
nonentity and his minister his master. By the year 148659 the usurpation of the Sijuvas was 
complete. The Sangama line which had been on the throne for 150 years was deposed, and 
the Saluva was the master of 8. India. The usurper justified the foul means he employed by 
the remarkable capacity with which he guided the imperial affairs, So well-known did he 
me that, from his day onward, the Karnata Kingdom came to be known to the foreigners 
as the kingdom of Narasingha. This is not the place to describe the various activities of 
Narasingha in the heart of his empire. Our purpose is confined to the history of Madura and 
the extreme South. It will be sufficient, therefore, if we briefly glance at its condition at hia 
time. It seems that Narasingha owed his elevation to the throne to certain officers who 
مط‎ distinguished themselves chiefly in the South, 

Saluva’s Lieutenants : (1) Nagama Naik, 

First of these was a certain Nagama Naik,*° a personality around whom an almost 
impenetrable mist of obscurity has gathered. It is not known whether this chieftain, 
“the foremost of the servants of Narasingha Raya,” was the celebrated Kottiyam 
Nagama Naik of the Madura chronicles, the father of the great Visvanitha Naik 
the founder of the Naik dynasty of Madura, It is impossible to say, in the present 
stage of our knowledge, definitely, whether they were identical. As will be pointed 
out later on, historians have not been at one in regard to Nagama’s date. According to some, 
he was a contemporary and general of Krishnadéva Raya (1509-1530), and according to others, 
of Achyuta (1530-1542) and Sadisiva (1542-1567). The chronicles are hopelessly wrong in 

अ For some of his inscriptions, seo Madr, Ep. Rep. 1904, Nos. 240,203 and264...+2°2° 

न The Thirukachiir insc, for instance, asya that a private individual built’ a village for the merit of 
Séjuve Narasimha and his first servant, Nigama Naik, and not of the king. (318 0f 1909) Insc. No. 188 of 
1902/1173 +, 0.) says that Virupdksha gave lands for the merit of S4juva Narasimha at Villiyandr. The posi- 

tion of the Siluvas in the Vijayanagar history was first properly ascertained by Mr. Ramaiyah Pantulu. 
(See Ep. Ind. VIL, Devapalli plates of Immudi Narasimha pp. 74-85) Fora pedigree of all the Séjuvas, seq 
vid: for 8 fuller one, Arch, Surg, 1008-9, p. 168. According to Kéyilolugu Vira Narasinghs defeated Frauds 
Déva and ascended the throne in 8, 1400. A typical inaccuracy and ignorance of the older authorities on the 
relation between the Sijuvas and'Tuluvas can be seen in Madr, Manu, which says that Narasimha overthrow 
the first dynasty in 1479, and was succeeded in 1500 by Krishna Raya, See Madr. Man.,1, 150. Later on, 
however, the same authority says: Narasimha “ was succeeded in 1400 by Veera Narasimha Rajah, who 
at his death left three sons, Atchoota, Sadasiva and Tirimil. These being minors, the country was 
managed by Krishna Raya, their father’s brother who had previously held the office of prime minister," 
ibid, p. 153. Examples like these can be multiplied ; but the reproduction of exploded accounta is scarcely 
profitable, 

" 15९. 318 كه‎ 1909. It هذ‎ perhapa this same Nigama Nayake, “whois mentioned in « Virinchi- 
pura inscription of 1482," (5. Ind. Insc. I, .م‎ 132). 
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attributing him to about 1430,and may therefore be ignored, so far as chronology is concerned 
Depending entirely on epigraphical evidences, then, the latest possible date of Nigama Naik, 
is 1558, when his son Visvanatha Naik established, as we shall see later on, the Naik Raj in 
Madura. Now, the question is whether the father of Viavanatha and the servant of Nara- 
singha could be identical. Mr. Krishna Sastri believes it “not جع طلس‎ it seems to me 
that his surmise is correct. The date of Narasingha’s lieutenant is 1486, and the latest date of 
Visvanatha's father is about 1558. It is possible, nay probable, that he died earlier, Under 
these circumstances it is not improbable that the Nagama of 1486 and the Niagama of the 
Madura chronicles were the same. If that were the case. Nagama must have been very young 
when he was in Narasingha’s service. He must have then supported Narasa Naik, the Tulu Va, 
in his usurpation against the Saluva, and served the Tuluva em perore—Narasa, Vira Narasim- 
ha, Krishna Raya and Achyute Raya, if not Sadasiva also, And such a long record of 
Serviee perhaps instilled ambition into his mind and caused a desire to make himself, as we 
shall see later on, independont in Madura. To his first patron, Narasingha, however, he was 
faithful and true. 
(2) Narasa Naik—His Family History, 

Another chief whose valour was a main support to the Saluva usUrper, was 
the renowned Narasa Naik, later on the founder of the Tuluva‘ dynasty. Narasa Naik 
belonged to the same family as the old imperial house. He, in fact, deduced his descent from 
the younger brother of Yadu, from whom the kings of the first Vijayanagar line were 
descended, His ancestors, in other words, were the cousins of the Sangama emperors. The 
descendants of Tuluva had served the empire for a long time in > comparatively obscure 
sphere, in the Tuluva country. During the time of Narasingha’s usurpation,their leader, liwara, 
emerged from this comparative obscurity, and distinguished himself largely as a devoted 
general of Narasingha Raya. Jéwara is described to have been a chief whose bravery won for 
his master a number of vietories over disaffected chiefs and Musalmin adversaries, and 
whoee reputation for liberality extended “from Setu to Himachala and from the eastern 
to the western ocean.” In bravery and in generosity, in martial valour and faithful service, 
Iswara, however, had an equal and companion in his son Narasa Naik. It seems that Narasa 
first distinguished himself in the southern parts of the empire. We have already seen how, in 
1469, a Pandyan chief defeated the Saluva chiefs of the south and marched as far as Conjee- 
varam, and how Saluva Narasingha, then a general of Virupaksha, vanquished him, and re-esta- 
blished the Saluva influence in the south. It is not improbable that Narasa Naik first came 

* The best account of the Tuluva history is in Ep. Ind. T. 361-371. Tho Hampe inscription of Krishna- 
deya begins from Timma, the first conspicuous chief of the family, and traces the following genealogy. 
Timma 





[त 
3.81; 
Narasa 5. )1404-1418(. 
| 
Vira ०१२०१११ Krishna Ra a (by Nageli) 
(by Tippamb§) 


The Unamanjeri plates of Achyuta Raya give the same genealogy, but add a third wife for Narase 
in Obimbiki, by whom he had a son Achyuta, who succeeded Krishna Deva, (Ep. Ind. ITI, 147-58). The 
British museum plates add Ranga as Achyute's brother, and state that Ranga had ason named Sadisive 
and Achyute also had a son named Venkata Raya. Ep. Ind. IV, 1-22, 
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to prominence on this occasion. For inscriptions record how “he quickly bridged the Kaveri, 
though it consisted of a rapid current of copious water, crossed it, straightway captured alive 
in battle with the strength of his arm the enemy, bronght Tanjore and Srirangapattana under 
his power, and set up a pillar of fame," ; and how “ he conquered the Chera, Chola, Mana 
Bhusha, the lord of Madura, the brave Turushka, the Gajapati, and other kings ;"" and how 
he made gifts at Ramesvaram and every other shrine on earth which abounds in sacredness. 
In other words, Narasa Naik was one of the greatest lieutenants of Narasingha“ Raya, and 
we may be sure that the usurpation of the latter in 1486 must have been effected with the 
assistance and co-operation of the former. After the elevation of his master to the imperial 
dignity, Narasa Naik seems to have been entrusted with the general control over the 
southern provinces, Madura, Trinchinopoly, and the extreme south of the peninsula. The 
Saluva of Ambil, one Aiya Somayya Viramaralar, “the Lord of the Southern Ovean,’""* 
whose inscriptions have been found in Madura, were probably subject to his control. Besides 
thus exercising general supervision in the south, Narasa saved the Empire many a time 
from the Bahmani Sultans with whom Narasingha waged constant war. 

It is not surprising that, under these circumstances, when Narasingha died in 1492 a.p., 
he entrusted the empire and th eguardianship of his two young sons to Narasa Naik, hia tried 
friend and counsellor. The name of the elder son of Narasingha is not known, but it is certain 
he ruled only for a very short time. For, a few months after his elevation, he fell a victim to 
an assassin who had been bired by a certain Timmarasa, evidently a scion of the Sajuva family, 
and a strong private enemy of the ill-fated boy-emperor. The murderer, however, was soon 
killed by Narasa, the Tuluva regent, and the younger son of Narasingha, Immudi Nara- 
singha, was then raised to the imperial throne. 

Warasa's Viceroyalty صا‎ Madura and Usurpation., 

Narasd Naik had all this time been true to the trust his master had placed in him 
The de facto ruler of the Empire, he had never entertained any idea of ambition or 
treason, but now either the youth or the ill-nature of Immudi Narasimha instilled the 
feeling of treason in his mind. Dissatisfied with actual power, he wanted the nominal 
title of emperor also. Already he had overshadowed his young ward; for as Mr 
Krishna Sastri ae “In the records of Immudi Narasimha the place of honour is 
generally given toNarasana Nayaka, who is invariably referred to either as a generalissimo 
in charge of the whole army of the Vijayanagar kingdom, or as an agent managing the State 
affairs for Immudi Narasimha from the capital Vijayanagar. Records of the latter are found 

© Eg. The Hampe ,ممصا‎ Ep. Ind. I. 

4 .ور‎ [न्ट 198 of 1004 (1483-4 ^. ع ربص‎ at Tirnvakkarai, 8. Arcot; yr. Sobhakrit) mentiona Narasa as 
his agent ; A Tirukéyilur insen, (1 of 1905) says that in 1471 bo was in those parts evidently. The Adyilojugu 
gives some interesting information in regard to Narasa Naik'a work at Trichinopoly. It asaya that 
Kénéri Raja, the Saluva governor and successor of Tirumal Riya at Trichinopoly, favoured the Saivas of 
Tiruvantikdval, and besides giving away some of the temple villages, annoyed the ternple authorities by 
collecting puravari, शता ete. This matter was reported by Kandiidai Raminuja or Kandidai Annan 
as ho waa called, who was the elder brother of Emperor Vira Narasingha and was appointed genoral 
supervisor of the 105 Vaishnava temples inthe Empire. He reported the matter to Narnasa Naik, who ستمممة‎ 
to have been a superior officer. He defeated Kénéri Raja and took away the chargo of his district from 
his hands. Narasa then restored the villages and remitted the newly imposed taxes. It is said that 
some people, during Kinfri Raja's oppression, threw themselves down from the Gopura and thus died, 
Beo Ind. Ani. 1911, ए. 142. 


© Insc. 604 of 1909. Ambil (kr. Premapuri or pleasure-town) is 13 miles E, 10, E. of Trichinopoly, oa 
the Coleroon. 


© The“ Tammaraya " of Nunis (Ep. Rep, 1906, p. 62-3). F Seo Arch. Surv, 1908-9 p, 168. 
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distributed over the Kadapa, Anantapir, 5. Canara, Trichinopoly, and Madura districts 
of the Maciran Presidency and the Mysore State."¢* ^" Almost all the viceroys, however, were 
directly responsible to the regent and not to the emperor.” Madurai-mandalam رغ‎ the 
country around Madura,appears also at this time, as a province of the Vijayanagara kingdom 
governed by a chief, who was under the direct orders of Narasa Nayaka.°? It seems that, 
by gradually gotting the control of the provineial viceroys, Narasa Naik practically deposed” 
his ward, and himself assumed the imperial dignity. Immudi Narasimha was indeed not 
killed, but he sank into the position of a subordinate viceroy in the region of the Kaveri, 
and there consoled himself, apparently for the loss of his actual power, by the assumption, 
whether rightly or wrongly, of the high-sounding titles of the conqueror of Ceylon™? and of all 
countries,” “ the witnessor of elephant hunt," ete. The exact date of the Tuluva usurpation 
is not known, but by 1502 it was o fact, 

The advent of the Tuluva dynasty to the imperial throne introduces a new epoch in the 
history of the imperial relations with Madura ; but before going to consider them, we shall go 
back to the period of the Vijayanagar conquest, and trace,as far as the present state of historic 
research allows, the indigenous history of the Pandyan kingdom. The history of the imperial 
Viceroys has been sketched, and now the indigenous rulers themselves will command our 
notice, 








(To be conlinned,) 
A NOTE ON THE PADARIYA OR RUMMINDEI INSCRIPTION. 

BY JARL CHARPENTIER, Pa.D. : UPSALA. 
Devina piyena Piyadasina lajina visati vasa bhisitena 
atana agica mahtyite hida Budhe jate Sakyamuniti 
sila vigadabhi ca kalapita silathabhe ca usapipite 
hida Bhajavam jite ti Lumminigime ubalike kate 
5 athabhagiye ca, 

The literature concerning this inscription until 1903 has been discussed by Pischel, 
ॐ. 8, Pr. 4. W. 1903, p. 724 ff., who proposed a new interpretation, based on certain philologi- 
eal and linguistic facta, for the difficult words vigadedhi, lino 3, and athabhagiye, line 5. His 
conclusions were partly approved by Mr. Vincent A, Smith, Anfe, XXXTV, 1 ff., who proposed 
another translation of a!habhagiye, but agreed with Pischel concerning vigatabii. Dr. Fleet, 
.كام ال ل‎ 1908, p. 471 ff., suggested another interpretation of sil@vigadabhica 2 thinking bhica 
to be = Sanskrit bAiika from 00110 ‘wall,’ which is wholly improbable from ه‎ linguistic point 
of view, as consonants were not dropped to such an extent at that early stage of Prakrt 
dialects; on the other hand, Dr. Fleet's interpretation of ajhabhagiye seems to mark 8 
progress in comparison with former translations. As for whalike, line 4,—which was 
declared by Buhler, £. J., Vol. V. p. 5, not to he derivable from uwdhalika, but rather from 
avabalika, Dr. Fleet proposed to connect it (p. 478 f.) with a vernacular word tracenble 
in the Kanarese wmdali ‘a rent-free grant’ ete.; again, Sir C.J. Lyall, J. 2. A. ,رق‎ 1908, 


انحر قن 6 oe‏ 


p. 850 f,, proposed to connect it with a modern word whari, occurring in Bundélkhand, and 
meaning ‘an estate held on a quit-rent or something [ess than the full assessment.” 
And finally Dr. F. W. Thomas, /. ,ل‎ A. 8., 1900, p. 460 £., has proved that the derivation 
from ud-balika is quite possible, as the Kauliliya-arthasastra, p. 111, 4. 12, uses the parallel 
word تغب‎ लतम in the sense of * free from ootroi.' 


8 Arch, Surv. 1008-9, p. 169, = Ibid; Inse, 39 of 1908; p. 170. 
50 € to Mubammadan historians, he was killed. But this is wrong, هه‎ inse.. of Vira Nara- 
zimba are found as late as 8.1427. (Ep. Rep. 1904} Insc, 396 points out that in 1494 Narasa was till 
تلع‎ fi Ep. .। I 386 | 
> regent. 

Tl ¢ | Ree 1916. p- 114 3 Inae. of تنتستصسدص]‎ Narasimha have been found at Piramalai (139 £151 of 
1003). ey gtoa.p. 1500 They mention one Eppuli Nayak and his gift for the mer.t of Tipparasa 
Aiyan in K*ralasingha Valanide of Piramalai Simai, 90 

١ At lonst in the text; but in n. 2 on p. 3, Mr. heays be ia no longer quite confident of the 
porrectness of Pischel's interpretation. ء:‎ 

‡ A similar suggestion by BR. G, Bhandarkar, J. 3. Br. R, A. مرق‎ XX, 306, n. 1५. 
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I shall here try to put forth another interpretation of the word wigadabhi, which forms 
the main difficulty, but let me first say some few words concerning the name of the place of 
Buddha's birth, Lammini or Lumbini. That this name still survives in the present Rummin- 
dci,the place where ASioka’s pillar was found, has been pointed out by Mr. Vineent A. Smith’, 
and forms a strong proof for the correctness of the tradition. This word Rummin-déi means 
evidently ‘the goddess (devi) of Rummin—Lemmini’, but it is by mo means clear what 
Lunmmini is, and in what connection it stands to the Pali form Luméini, etc. Speyer, 
V.O.J., XI, 22 ff., has suggested that Lumbini is o false form, and that Lummini is the 
right one, and represents Sanskrit Rukmini, name of the wife of Krahna.t But I do not 
think this derivation very probable cither in sense or from a linguistic point of view ; 
for Rukmini is, as far as 1 know, never mentioned in any connection with Buddhist 
legends, and the instances of Kr3hoa-worship in Eastern India at this time are rare and uncer- 
tain; moreover, Rukmivi is represented in many passages of the Jaina canon, written in a dia- 
lect nearly akin to real Migadhi, by Ruppiti.’ So all we could possibly expect from A‘oka 
would be Lappisi (or Ruppiri), but not Luamini,* Rummini. The reference to Rummavati 
for rukmavati (Kuhn, Pali-(r. p. 46)° does not help much, for the language of Aioka's ins- 
eription 15 undoubtedly old Magadhi, and not Pali, However, the various forms of the word 
im the Pali-canon and other Buddhist writings do not encourage us to try a derivation from 
Rubmini, 

The Nidénakathe (Jét. I. 52) has Lumbini; but the Sulfa Nipdia, 111, 11, 5,—un- 
doubtedly the oldest passage where the word occurs—gives Sakyina géme janapade 
Lumbineyye.* ‘This corresponds to what we find in Buddhist Sanskrit literature: Lumbini, 
Lal, V., ed. Lefmann, I, 78, 81, 91 ; Mahav. 1. 99,8; ITT, 112, 9; and Lumbini Lal. ¥. 1. 252, 
Lumbini-vana, Lal. V.1, 82, 96 ; Mahav, I, 18, 18; 145,6 ; and Lumbini’, Lal, ¥. 1, 234 
411; Mahdv, I. 149, 3; 11,18, 10,12, 15; and Lumbiniya, Lal. V., ed. Calc., p. 92, 13. But 
besides we findarather strange form in Mahdvastu, I, 99, 6, Lumbodyéna, which gives a 
word Lumba-, apparently connected, but not identical with Lumbini; and. ibid. I. 99, 
7 stands Iumbini in a position which undoubtedly gives us the right to assume with 
Senart, ibid, I. 453, that it is not a nomen proprivm but merely an adjective, So 
we must perhaps think that Lumbini should be derivated in some way from this 
lumba, which may be the simple word. Now we findin Héla, 322, a word (कार, which 
means, no doubt, valli or laid ‘a creeper’; and also ‘a cluster, bunch of flowers, tuft,’ for 
He-m. Dein, 7, 28, explains lumbi by stabako 1444 cha and there is yo reason not to presume 
that lwmba-, may have the same meaning. If then lumba-, lumdi, means‘ a creoper’ or‘ a 
cluster of flowers’ Iwmdint would stand beside it just as kwmudini, ‘a place where water- 
lilies grow, ' puskarini, ‘ 8 lotus-pool,’ eto., stand beside kumuda, puskara, ete., and it would 
mean ‘a place where creepers grow, ‘a wood, a thicket of creepers,’ or perhaps, ‘a place 
Where are clusters of flowers’—‘ a forest of flowery trees’ and this would be the real sense of 
the name Lumbini, also called Lumbini vana. This means, of course, that Lumbini, and not 
Lummini is the real form ; but we must remember that the Sulla Nipéta, a text certainly 
older than the inscription, has only Lumbineyya, and, moreover, it seems to me much more 
probable that Lummini may be a local dialect-form from Lumbini than that the latter word 
should be 4 false translation from the former one. 

So far for Lummini; I now return to the much-discussed word vigadabhi, Pischel, 
supported by an overwhelming mass of philological evidence, has suggested that silavigadabhi 
था य SAM مسي ا دع حي وو‎ gt ay peel عند مدو‎ mpage 

١ Windisch, Buddha's Gebwrt, .م‎ 6n., refers to Speyer's suggestion, without wholly approving it. 

Pischel, Pid. Gr. § 277.‏ ؟ 


Morte Other instances afe rumma-eisin, Jdt. 497, g.1,rumma-ropin ibid, ह. 22 and rummin ,نول‎ 489, 8.18 > 
of. ris, J. P. 7, 5. 1891-093, p, 121. ; Charpentier, 2. 1. M. @., 63, 173२५ ; 6 < 


Gime and janapede must change place according to Oldenberg, Buddha: p. 423,n. 1.‏ ؟ 


^ The MSS. have dleo other readings which seem, however, to be merel 7 attempts to explain the w ond 
lund! which wos not thoroughly understood, न्नुः रत .- وسرت‎ rae 
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must mean ‘a flawless block of stone’ (ein feAlerfreier Felsblock) and may be connected with 
gasda-Hld and ganda-éaila, * a rough block of stone’, and further with a number of derivations 
from o root gadd-verane (recorded in the Dhatup.§35, 84g), which occur in various northern 
Buddhist and Prakrit texts. But although this is grammatically absolutely right, I do not 
believe in it any more than in Dr. Fleet's explanation, “a stone surrounding and screening 
wall,” which violates the rules of grammar, It is quite impossible for me to understand 
why Aioka should have thought it an action so remarkable as to be recorded for perpetuity 
that he had a rough block of stone made flawless, anda stone pillar cut out of it; for any 
person who saw the pillar could easily convince himself that it was smooth and well-polished, 
without any need of having this pointed out to him in the inscription. But there is another 
reason of far more importance which makes me disbelieve Pischel’s interpretation, and 
generally any interpretation that does not try to account for it; Hiuan Tsang® tells us that 
ASoka had a pillar erected on this spot with a horse onitstop. It does not matter whether 
Hiuan Tsang himself saw the horse lying broken on the ground, or whether it had already 
been removed when he visited the place; no sound interpretation will doubt that he 
really knew that there had been a horse. And we may without hesitation believe that 
ASoka—or the person who had his order executed—considered it far more important to 
record that a horse had been made and put up there, than that the pillar had been cut out 
and polished from arough block of stone. The only real question is this: can we find in 
vigadabhi a word that can be.made to mean ‘a horse’ without straining the linguistic usage १ 
I think we can, and shall try presently to prove it. 

The whole inscription is quite clear in grammatical forms with the exception of the single 
word vigadabAi, and would run in Sanskrit as follows -— 

1. Devanim-priyesa Priyadar-ina कभु vimsativarshibhishiktena 
atmana agatya mahiyita™ هط‎ Buddho jatab Sakyamunir-iti 
sila *vigadabhi ca karita ‘ilistambhai chochchhrapitah 
„ iha Bhagavan jata iti Lumbinigrama udbalikrita) 
5. ashtabhagyas cha (kritah). 

Now, what is vigadabhi ? Evidently a compound, for the derivations with the laddhila 
suffix-bha (Pas. V. 2, 139), although increased by Pisehel १. ट. p. 728 by some new examples, 
scarcely, in my opinion, offer a possibility of explaining this word. I take vigada-bhi to be 
in Sanskrit® vigada-bhrit, a word which does not exist, that I freely admit, but this is no objec- 
tion to the derivation of Prikrita words, when made in conformity with grammatical rules. 
Now, we know in Pali and Prakrita words like Pasena-di or °ji = Prasena-jit, sarin Indra- 
jit, Assa-ji = Aiva-jit (Mahavagga I, 23, 2), Nagga-(j)i = Nagna-jit (or “cit),’* tails = tadit,1° ete., 
and these and others leave not the slightest doubt that a Sanskrit word *vigada-bhrit, should 
correspond toa Prakrita *vigada-bhi and vigada-bhi, Itistrue that bhritya gives bhacheha in 
Pali,14 but this is no serious objection, for r may give a, ४ and ४ in Prikrita’® and ^ bhré must 
undoubtedly in the analogy of the words mentioned above have become 00. 60 Lam fully con- 
vinced that sid vigadabhi is to be rendered by *قلة‎ vigadabhrit or* vigadambhrit, since we 
might as well read vigadambhi. But the compounds ending in “birt seem mostly to exhibit 
the undeclined form of the first compositional member. ا‎ aes 

वौ remains now to attempt an explanation of vigaia, and here I Re think the Jaina texts w: 

help us. Verse I, 12 of the Uttaradhyayanasitra, one of the oldest ١ in the Jaina Canon 


runs thus :— 





me & bo 





لوو + ااا ~ सनन‏ سام 
उ ४11९0, 1, 324 ; Beal, 11, 25; Watters, 11, 15. CE (०, tc. p.‏ 
takes it ag maht-‏ 4 مم J. Vol. V.‏ .كك इना. mahfyite, loo, absol. ‘ worship having been mado"; Buhler,‏ 11 
Te „ $‏ ا i Cp. J. A. 1911, p. 0 ५ Cp.‏ := 
Cp. the well-known Komirabhacea-kiumdra-bhrtya, 8. B. E. XVI, 1740.‏ 14 


hore pabult pumula for 0००१०) Pisedel Pkt. Gr.§ 218, And there really exsita‏ بون فا 
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“ He should not, in every case, wait for the express command (of the teacher) like an 
unbroken horse for the whip (of the rider), but like a broken horse which sees the whip (of the 
rider) he should commit noevil act."2° 

I gather from this that galiyassa = Sanskrit galifaiea or gadildwat* means * an unbroken, 
idle horse," and is probably a technical expression as well as dyna =*djanya,ajaneya ‘a thorough- 
bred’!5 the contrast of it. In the same text, X XVII, 16, geli-gaddaha means " a bad, lazy 
donkey’; and khalumka,* Kkhaloksan ‘a bad bullock,’ used iid, XXVII, 3, is explained by 
Devendra as meaning gali-vrizshabha ‘ a lazy bullock.’ Moreover, Sanskrit lexicographers give 
us the word gali and gadi ‘a young, but unbroken, lazy bullock,’ which is clearly a shortening 
from gali? or gai vrishabha, These facts permit me to assume the existence of an old word 
gadi-, gadita or gali-, galita-, which means * idleness" and ‘idle, lazy,’ and moreover as a 
term for a horse ‘an unbroken, bad horse.’ As, now, “gada, if it existed, must. have been 
a shortening from *gaddiva and mean ‘an unbroken horse, ‘so wigada is a shortening from 
*vigadé iva, and means *agalaiva, * a broken steed, a thorough bred’; and this is an epithet 
well fitfor the ncble horse Kanthaka, which Pisehel*? assumes to have been meant by the 
statue of a horse on the pillar. Consequently, sil4 vigadabhi means * a block of stone bearing 
a horse,’ and denotes, of course, the slab on which the horse stood and the statue itself 

As for athabhagiye, I think Dr. Fleet is fairly right in suggesting that it means ‘the king's 

share of grain,’ i.c., the tax paid in grain. The land of the Sakya clans where the village of 
Lumbini was situated, was famous from times long before for its rice-crops ; and we know from 
Kautilya, ,م‎ 60 etc., that a technical term for * taxes received in the shape of grain * is bhaga. 
But we gather from the same source that the king was entitled to take at least one-fifth or 
one-fourth of the whole supply of grain, and not one-cighth as Dr. Fleet suggests. So 
ashtabhagya cannot mean this ; it would rather be. possible that it could mean ash!a (varsha) 
bhagya, i.e., that the village should be entitled tothe grain-taxforeight years. But I ackmit 
that this is wholly uncertain, However, it must refer to the ‘ grain-tax,’ for bali is * taxes 
for religious purposes ' according to Kaujilya*’ and so we have here two fiscal terms. 

Consequently the whole inscription may be rendered somewhat in the following way :— 

"° His Majesty King Priyadariin came here himself twenty years after his ancintment,and, 
worship having been performed, because here was born Buddha the saint of the Sakyas he had 
a slab of stone bearing a horse made and a stone-pillar raised up. Because here was born the 
venerable one the village of Lummini was made free from religious taxes*? and entitled to the 
grain-tax for eight years. ` 


EKAYASTHA AND KAYATHAN, Dravidian word, the question of the othnio origin of 

In connection with the history of writing in this Khyatha will be set ot rest; wo shall accept 
country, I have been trying to find out the ethnic | Kiyatha og a Dravidian element, Would مه‎ 
origin of the writer-caste Kiyastha, Tho original | °"* from the Madras Presidency enlighten ua on 





form of Kdyastha seems to be Kdyatha, which is the | د15‎ philology of Kayathan? I may also montion 
general and popular name of the caste. Ailyastha here that Sirieistava is an important subdivision 
as a Sompekrit word ia clearly meaningless, [t ina of the writer-caste. This, ‘too, does not appear 
mere fanciful restoration of Adyatha, to bo an Aryan word, and it might give some clue to 


1 am told that in Telugu Kayatha (Kéyathan) | ण्य 5outhern scholars in tracing the origin, 

means ‘ papers," ‘records,’ Ii this ia  notive K, PJ 
z Translation by Jacobl, 8, B. E. XLV. 3. 

Real This seema moar wars to correspond to Pkt. galiyasea; but Devendra gives galyaiva, which might also be 
18 Devendra explains dinga ak'rga, vinftijea, which would fit better to the word 
but Beane make out-the sense of it, Cp, Leumann Aug 8, A. V प 

- ag 2 725. 3 لام قد‎ Vasectias ॐ Soo Dr. ह W. Thomas, J. 18. 4. 3, 1909, p. 467. 
1906, p. 850 ग = pay only © quit-rent ' (accor to the suggestion of Sir Charles Lyall, J. =, A, 5. 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 
BY Da. L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
Prefatory Remarks, 
When 1 first discovered some Old Western 1; jasth'n' MSS.in the Indian collection in 
the Regia Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale at Florence three years ago, it occurred to moe 
that an account of the new grammatical forms, which are met with in them, would prove 
very profitable to students of Neo-Indian philology. When, however, 1 took the task upon 
myself and began to study the 2155 and to grow familiar with the langunge, I saw I could 
give new explanations of many grammatical forms, the origin whereof had been missed or 
ignored hitherto, and therefore resolved to enlarge the original plan of the work into an 
historical grammar of the Old Western RB ijasthin’, and this I now lay before the public in 
the form of the present “Notes.” The subject being extremely important for the his tory of 
the development of modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars from Apabhrain-a, 1 hope that my 
labours will-be well acceptable to all scholars interested in this branch of Indian philology. 
As regards imperfections, which will still for many years to come necessarily accompany 
every similar research into this field, I think there is a reason, for which 1 ought to be 
particularly excused in the present case. It is this: that, as far as [ know, I am the first 
European who has c ‘er dared to treat an important subject of Neo-Indian philology, without 
having been in India. Tam, therefore, ontirely cut off from that heip from natives, which 
is thought to be indispensable for any such work, That I have never been in India is no 
fault of mine, a3 it has always been my strongest desire to prosecute on the spot the study 
of the Innguapes 1 love so well. It has simply been want of that opportunity, which I yet 
hope may some day come to me, 





CHAPTER f, 
[NTRODUCTION. 

The language, which 1 have termed “ Old Western Tt 12511140} ` ` and propose to بقع‎ 
cribe in these pages, is the immodiaty offspring of the Caurasena Apabbra . >. and the 
common parent of the modern dialects comprehendod in the two general terms, Gujar ti and 
Mirw ‘ri,-Attention {o this old form of language was first called by the late Mr. FH, Dhruva, 
who in the year 1889 published an edition of the MW ugdhtvabodhamauktita——an ندع نوات‎ tary 
Sanskrit Grammar with explanations in Old Western R jasth*n’,—and in the year 1893 read 
a paper on “The Gujarit! Language of the Fourteenth-Fifteenth Century” before the Ninth 
International Congress of Oricntalists in Londun. He was, however, too carcless jin his 
work and too uhacenstomed to philological accuracy to five his observations a reliable 
character and to make his labour profitable for inquirers into the origin of Neo-Indian yerna. 
culars. In Vol. ix, Part ii of the Linguistic Survey of India, Sir George Griersen took up 
the subject again and gave a most clear account of the language used in tho commentary of 
ihe Mugdiietbodhamauktika, This was as complete as it could be made on the compara- 
tively scanty evidence of the grammatical forms oceurring in it. He called tho language 
^“ Old Gojariti,” and explained it as the link connecting Gujarati with Apabhranra, The 
reason that I have adopted a different name for it is that, from the new materials which 1 
have utilized in the present ‘‘Notes," it appears that at least until the fifteenth century 
there was practically only one form of language prevailing over the whole area now covered 
by Modern Gujariti and a great part, or possibly most of the area of Modern Mirwari, and 
that this language was precisely that which is evidenced by the Mugdh ‘vabodhamauktika, 
In other words, at the time above-mentioned Mirw it had not yet detached itself from 
Gujariti, and hence the necessity of substituting for the one-sided term of Old Gujarati 
another in which Old Mirw ‘ri could also be comprehended. 1 


١ Thd Regen. नव whith ieaine to rae a moet Ganveniank Gua Gan Monk icc Thy “Old Western RAjasthin!,” which seerns to me a most convoninnt one, waa first suggested 
to me by air Gi George Grierann = । + 
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The fact is that the language, which I call Old Western Rijasthini, contains all the 
elements which account for the origin of Gujarati as well as of Mirwiri, and is therefore evi- 
dently the common parent of both. That Gujariti and Mirwar: are derived from a single 
stock, the Caurasena Apabhra vera, has long been recognized?, and Sir George Grierson, who 
was the first to detach Rijasthant from Western Hindi and to class it asa separate language, 
has already remarked that “if the dialects of the Ri) asthint are to be considered as dialects 
of some hitherto acknowledged language, then they are dialects of Gujariti.2” The close 
agreement between Gujarati and Mirwari is quite consistent with the ethnological theory 
according to which—as shown by Sir George Grierson" and Mr. 1). R. Bhandarkar*—Raj- 
putana and Gujarat were populated by the same Aryan tribe, i.¢., the Gurjaras, who 
migrated from the ancient Sap dalaksha in the North-West of India into North-Eastern Raj- 
putana and thence gradually spread westwards into Gujarat, imposing their language over 
the whole tract covered by their immigrations. The same theory also accounts for the 
agreement between Rajasth ini and the languages of the Himalaya, which Sir George Grier- 
son has grouped together under the general name of ^ Pabiyi."" Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji, in 
his ° Early History of Gujarat’ represents the immigration of the Gurjaras into Gujarat 
as having taken place during the period a. 7. 400-600 However this may be, it is certain 
that the language imported by the Gurjaras from Sapidalaksha took a principal part in 
the formation of the Caurasena Apabhrame¢a. 

Our present knowledge of the latter language is chiefly based on the description given 
y Hemachandra, sifras iv, 329-446 of his Prakrit Grammar, Hemachandra, having flourished 
in the 12th century a. 9, (St. 1144-1228), and it being evident that the form of Apabhrarmca 
treated of by him must be anterior to his time, we have authority for placing the lerminus 
ad quem for the Caurasena Apabhrames described by him at least as carly as the 10th 
century A. 9. For the subsequent period in the history of the Apabhragica we may expect 
ample information from the Prékrita-Paiigala, a8 s00n 485 9 critical edition of it will be 
available, A part of this work has been collated by Siegfried Goldschmidt and utilized 
by Pischel in his Prakrit Grammar, and from it it is clear that the language, in which the 
illustrations to the Pitgala-sifras are written, represents a stage of development more 
advanced than the Apabhramca of Hemachandra. To confine myself to mentioning only 
one, but most important, feature of this later Apabhramea stage, I may quote the case of 
the present passive, which commonly ending in == (= पन), is a sign that the process of 
simplification of double consonants and lengthening of the preceding vowel, which is the 
chief phonetical characteristic of the modern vernaculara comparable with the Apabhramca, 
had already begun long before the fourteenth century, during or after which time the final 
redaction of the Pritrite-Paiigala seems to have taken place,” For, though some of the 
verses quoted in the above work to ‘lustrate the various metres are not older than the 
fourteenth century, it is clear that the same cannot be the case with all the others, and 
anyhow the Pifigala-Apabhran-a can by no means be looked upon as representing a form of 
speech, which was current at the time, when the Prdkrita-Paiigala was composed, but an 
antiquated form of language already almost dead and used only in literary composition. 
The practical conclusion is that the language of the Prikita-Paitgala represents for us the 
intermediate step between the Apabhram-a of Hemachandra and the earliest stage in the 
history of the modern vernaculars, and is referable to a period from about the tenth to the 
cleventh, or possibly the twelfth century a,D. 00000 or possibly the twelfth century A. D. 














7 Cf 22 Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, 5 8. 
3 Linguistic Pgh § of India, Vol. ix, Part ii, p- 19. 
# hp. ولاك‎ Pp - ध्य 3 


5 Ante, XL, (1011). 

© Progress Report of the Linguistic Survey of India, up to the end of the Year 1911, presented before the 
xvith International Congress of Orientalista, Athena, 1911 

7 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, i, Part, i (1596), مص‎ = 

# بع عر‎ thavtje ii, 03, kahije ii, 93, 101, dije ii, 102, 105, bAagije ti, 101, ete. 

3 See Chandra Mohana Ghosha, Prdk.ita-Paiigalam, Bibliotheca Indies (Caleutta 1002), .م‎ vii, 
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Next in the development comes the stage of the language, which I have called Old 
Western Rajasthini. It is, however, to be observed that the Piigala-Apabhramea is not a 
pure representative of the stock from which the latter originated, but contains in itself 
many elements, which point towards Eastern Rajputana as to their home, and are 
now found to have developed into the dialecta of Eastern Rijasthini, such as Mewiti, 
Jaipuri and Malvi, and of Western Hindi. The most important of such Eastern peculiarities 
is the use of the genitive postposition kaii, which is utterly foreign to Old Western 
Rijasthin!, and even at the present day is found to be completely missing in the dialects 
of Gujarat and Western Rajputana, and vice versa to be largely spread amongst the dialects 
of Eastern Rajasthani and Western Hindi, For the purpose of deriving Old Western 
Rijasthin! from Apabhratea, the language of the Prdkrita-Paiagala is therefore only 
indirectly utilizable. The immediate successor of the latter is not the Old Western 
Rajasthani, but that distinct form of language, of which we have a document 
Chanda’s poetry, and which might well be called Old Western Hind!. One of the charac- 
teristic features of this language, as well as of the Piigala-Apabhrates, is the use of the 
present participle to give the meaning of the present indicative. With the evidence 
hitherto available it is not possible to fix the limits of the Old Western Hindi on the West, 
just as it is not possible to fix those of the Old Western Rijasthinl on the East. It is very 
likely, however, that at the time, with which we are concerned, Old Western Hindi extended 
more to the West than at the present day and occupied some portion at least of tho area 
of modern Eastern Rijasthini, Whether it went so far as to be conterminous with the 
Old Western Kéjasthini or was separated from the latter by an intermediate form of speech, 
in which the two merged together, I cannot say with certainty, though I am inclined to 
favour the second alternative. If this intermediate language existed, it would be proper to 
call it Old Eastern Rajasthani and to regard it as the old representative of the modern 
dialects, which are known under the gencral name of Dhugdi:i or Jaipuri. Possibly some 
documents of this oid language are in existence, but until they are produced we shall have 
to leave the question sub judice. We may, however, take it for granted that the old 
vernacular of Eastern Rajputana—be it Old Eastern Rijasthini or Old Western Hind'—was 
in origin more closely allied to the language of the Gangetic Doab than to that of Western 
Rajputana and Gujarat, and was only afterwards differentiated from the former under the 
influence of the latter. In the collection of Indian MSS. in the Regia Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale at Florence, I have discovered a fragment of a Jaipuri version of Rimachandra's 
Puvyagravakathiboca and, though the language 15 hardly more than 200 or 300 years old, 
yet it is noteworthy that it presents many more points of ent with Western Hindi, 
than does Modern Jaipuri. 

I now return from this digression to take up the thread of my subject. The chief 
characteristics of the Old Western Rajasthinl, whereby it stands out as separate from 
Apatara:nca on the one side and from Modern Gujarati and Marwari on the other, may be 
resumed in the two following ; 1 

1 A double consonant of the Apabhrawca is simplified and the preceding vowel 
generally lengthened. Ex.: Ap. ajja>O. W. 12. dja (Dd.1° 6); Ap. raddala > 0. W. R, १4०1 
(7535, ii, 2) ; Ap.* chibbhadi> 0. WR. chibhada (P. 252). This phonetical process is, with 
few exceptions, equally common to all Neo-Indian vernaculars and may be regarded as the 
most marked feature of the latter in comparison with the Apabhraiya 

2 The hiatus of the two vocalic groups ai, أنه‎ of the Apabhra pea is preserved, 1.¢., 
two vowels in each group are still considered as forming two distinct ५ PRS Ex.: 
achchhai> O.W.R, achhai; Ap. *wehadlai > O.W.R, تشافطه:‎ ( AdiC.) In Modern 
Gujarit! ai is contracted to 6 and ai to 4, and in Modern Mirwiri ai to ai and aii to au 
Thus in the former language the two examples above would be ché and undlé respectively. 








The meaning of these abbreviations will be explained at the end of the present chapter, 
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As regards the time, towards which the final detachment of the Old Western Rajasthini 
from the Apabhramca took place, we cannot go very far from the truth if we fix it in the 
thirteenth century or thereabouts. This is borne out firstly by the consideration that the 
Piigala-Apabhramvca cannot have existed as a current language after the twelfth or at the 
most the thirteenth century a, p., and secondly by the evidence of the Mugdhévabodhamaultibe 
Which is dated in the year 13944, 2, and represents the Old Western Réjasthini not 
in a period of formation, but already completely developed, Many grammatical forma 
older than tho:e evidenced by the Mugdiivabodhamauktika have been preserved in poems 
written in the fifteenth century, 

As already pointed out above, Old Western Rijasth ni represented in origin a single 
language, common over both Gujarat and Rajaputana, When the process of differentiation 
of Old Western كا‎ jasth«ni into Gujar t' and Marw ri began it is wot ble to determine 
with the materials hitherto available, but it is certain that it was effected gradually and its 
completion required a very long time. (ne of the chief characteristics, by which Mirwiri 
is distinguished from Gujarati, namely the ending -4 of the first person plural of the present 
indicative, 15 already found in the Vasentavildsa, a work which is reported to come from 
Ahmadabad and to date from St, 1508.41 It would therefore seem that in the fifteenth 
century the formation of the Mirwar! was already in progress. But even long before that 
time it is posible to notice in the Okl Western Rijasthini a Mirwari tendency, chiefly 
characterized by the employment of the dative postposition rahai to give the meaning of 
the genitive case. In the later stage of the Old Western Rijasth ni the differentiation 
becomes so arked that it is always possible to aay whether a MS. is written under the 
Influence of the Gujarit} or is of the Marwari tendency, Of the two currents, into which Old 
Western Rajasthin’ thus divided itself, the one represented by Gujarati remained generally 
faithful to its source, whilst the other represented by Marwari «differentiated to some degree 
from the latter by assuming many peculiarities, which were common to the neighbouring 
dialects of Kastern Rajputana and, in some cases, to Paitijibi and Sindhi. The above is the 
reason, for which (id Westert’ Najasthani has been hitherto explained as merely Old 
Gujarati. The chief characteristics of the Marwari tendency, which existed in later Uld 
Western Ijasthani, are the following 

1 The common substitution of ¢ for a, asin ; kimida for hamida, khina for bhara, pins, 
for pay, pea (Adit) 

2 The employment of the (6 (oblique case) for the instrumental and vice versa, 
asin: नवक. dubthe, instr, plu 

3 The use of the postpositions : rahai> hrai> ral, rar, :آلا‎ 

4 The pronominal forms: twhé for fumhe ; amh4, tumhd for amha, tumha ; (व, 18 for téha, 
tiha, ycha, 1109. 

+ The substitution of the compound pronouns ji-bi, ti-b*, for €, (£ 

॥ The substitution of dpa, épc for Gujarit! dpavsa, épacé, when used to give the meaning 
of the first personal pronoun plural, including the person addressed. 

The forms वृ, fina of the cardinals 2, 3, instead of 95, trini. 

8 The substitution of the pronominal adverb Eadf for kahit 

The ending-9 of the first person plural of the present indicative, instead of -a 

10 The ending -is/ of the second and third person singular of the future indicative 
instead of न्वा, 191 

11 The substitution of the feminine for the neuter with past participles of ४ of 
saying or asking, used without any object expressed, asin: pichhi “ [He] asked "(AdiC.) 

All the above peculiarities are found in the MS. Adi(’. and a great part of them also 
occur in the MS, Shasht As regards the genitive postposition hamd*, which Morwiri bor 
rowed from Paz jibi and Sindhi, I have noticed no traces of it in the texts I have seen 

When the Old Western Réjasthini stage finishes and Modern Gujarati and Mirwiri pro 


perly begin, 1 am not able to say with certainty. All the MSS. of the later Old Wi 
نا‎ HH. Dhruva, Op. cit, $, 320, 323, 325 
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Rajasthini period, which have been available to me, are un fortunately undated and, till {ur- 
ther evidence is produced, it is impossible to fix any definite limits. Of one thing | am 
certain : that Modern Gujarati cannot commence with Narasingha Mcheti, as is commonty 
stated. This poet having been born in the year 1413 A.D, wascontemporary with Pad- 
manibha, who wrote his Kanhadéprabandha, in the vear 1 456, and it is therefore plain that 
Narasimgha Meheta too must have written in the same form of Old Western Rajasthani as 
Padmanabha did, That the songs of the former appear now to be couched in a form of 
language very near to Modern Gujariti, does not affect the question, for it is quite natural 
that they were in due course modernized during the 450 years, through which they have 
come down to us. Judging from the fact that the Old Western Rajasthani poems, which 
are known to be dated from the fifteenth century, exhibit a language, which must be at 
least 100 years older than that of the later Old Western Rajasthani MSS.—even allowing 
for the antiquated forms which are commonly employed in poetry,—I have no difficulty in 
holding that the Old Western Raiasthani period must have lasted at least as long as the 
end of the sixteenth century, But it is very probable that Old Western Rajasthani reached 
beyond this limit; anyhow some of its characteristics certainly did. The passing of one 
language into another being always effected through gradual steps, it ia natural that, when- 
ever the older language is made to finish and the younger one to commence, some of the 
features of the former must be found in the early stage of the latter and likewise some of 
the features of the latter in the ultimate stage of the former, Confining myself to Cnjariti, 
which is more faithful to the Old Western Rajasthan! tradition and better known than भता 
warl, 1 would take the following as the principal characteristics marking its existenoe inde- 
pendent from the Old Western Rajasthani : 

1 Contraction of the vecalic groups ai, ax into é, 6. Ex.: kar! (<karai), “rata! (<onrabuii). 

= Substitution of a fori, u,in open ayllables, Ex. : frasa (<trinni), dahédo (<dihdda), 
bipalo (<hépude), 

ॐ Tendency to shorten the long vowels ¢, i, =, Ex. - athale (<dthaJai), visure ) = reared), 
wpari (<idpari). 

4 Elision of A between vowels or after nasals. Ex.! bino (< (काचन), deri( <dehart), evo 
(<ehava") ; ame (<amhe), antlo ) > (تما تس‎ It is, however, to be observed that in mast of 
such cases the h-sound, though disappeared in writing, is stil! slightly heard in pronouncia- 
tion. Cf. the list of words quoted by Sir George Grierson, On, cit., p. 347 ff. 

5 Substitution of + for >, when the latter was originally followed by i> y. Ex : horace 
(<Aarisyas), go (<syat). ع‎ 

6 Cerebralisation of بآ‎ when derived from a medial single! of the Apabhrary ca. Ex, : male 
(<milai), This process had probably begun since the earliest Old Western Rajasthani stage, 
but in no MS. of the latter language the /-aound is distinguished from 7 

7 Loss of the strong form قم‎ in the nomiuative singular neuter and substitution of the 
weak form. -i7, 

8 Introduction of the element. -o:, as a characteristic of the plural, 

9 Loss ot the termination -ad of the first person plural present. indicative and future. 
and substitution of -ie in the former and -7 in the latter case. 

10 Substitution of the potential passive in -dya for the original passive in تم ,تم‎ 

The information, contained in the present “ Notes," is chiefly derived from Jaina Mss 
belonging to the Indian Collection in the Regia Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale of Florence 
(Italy). Beside these, however, I have also utilized two Jaina MSS. of the India Office 
Library, which have been accessible to me through the kindness of the Librarian, Dr, F. W. 
Thomas, two Jaina MSS, kindly procured to me by the mauniraj Cri Vijaya Dharma Sari, and 
also all the printed materials, hitherto available on the subject and already referred to in 
the preceding pages, The following isa list of the chief sources of my information, alpha- 
betically arranged under abbreviated titles Works in prose are distinguished from thee 
followed by a number, which corresponds to the progressive number under which they are 
अ For the sake of simplification, 1 shall henosfocth leave unmarked the quantity of ०. 
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wranged in Professor Pavolini’s “1 Manoseritti Indiani della Biblioteca Nazionale Central 
di Firenze (non compresi nel Catalogo dell’ Aufrecht),"™" 

= igi —Balavabodba to the “dinathadecaneddhdra, 88 Prikrit gihie. From the MS. 
&. 1561, ¢ in the India Office Library. 

= ddit’.—Adinéthacharitra. From the MS. F 700 (Sirapura). 

= Indr—Valavabodha to the Indriyaparajayacataka, 99 Prakrit verses, From the MS. 
8. i261, £ in the India Office Library, 

+ Up.—Upaderamdlébélévabodha by Somasundarasiri. From > MS. kindly lent to me 
by (‘ri Vijaya Dharma Siri, 120 leaves. Samvat 1567." 

lish.—Rishabhadevadhavalasambandha. From the MS, F 758. 

क Kal.—Avachiri to Siddhasenadivakara's Kalydsamandirastotra, 44 Sanskrit verses. 
From the MS. F ^74. 

Kénh—Kinhadeprabandha by Padmanabha (Jhilora, Samvat 1512= 1456 a. 1.) Lately 
rinted by K. H. Dhruva (in the 3311515 7 ?) I was able to collate it through the 
indness of Sir George Grierson, who lent to me his own reprint copy of it, 

Uhat.—[Navasthanasahita-] Chatureingatyjinastavana, 27 verses, From a MS. procured 
to me by Cri Vijaya Dharma Suri, Samvat 1667 

Ja,—Jambusvémi-nai gitéchhanda', 30 ver From the 25. ^ 7252. 

= Dac—Avachiri to the Dapavaikélikisitra. From the MS. F 557. 

* Dd —Dacadiishtinta, From the MS, F 756, | 

PP —Paichakhyana, a metrical translation of the first tantra of the Paichatanira, 694 ver. 
ses (including a number of Sanskrit verses, which are now and then interspersed). From 
the MS, F J06, registered in Theodor Aufrecht’s ‘“ Florentine Sanskrit Manuscripts "' 
(Leipzig 1892). 

* مر‎ —Paraphrase to the Prakrit Pragnotiararatnamald by Nishyuttama, 24 verses. 
From the MS, F 7#2, 

= Bh —Balavabodha to the Bhavavairégyacataka, 104 Prakrit verses. From the MS. F fi 4. 

= Mu—Mugdhavabodhamaultika, a Sanskrit grammar with explanations in Old Western 
Rajasthani, written in the year 1394 a. p. An account is the Old Western Rijasthini forms 
vccurring in it, is made by Sir George Grierson in LSJI., Vol, ix, Part ii, p. 353-204 

+ Yoo—Chhiya to Hemachandra’s Yogasastra, first four chapters. From the MS. F 646 

Ralu.—Ratnachidla- or Mavichida-ni kath#, 351 verses, Samvat 1511, From the MS, 4 766 

V'i.—Vidyavildsacharitra by Hirdrandasuri, 114 verses. Samvat 1485. From the MS_ F742. 

(‘al —(/alibhadracha*pai by Sidhuhamsa, 220 verses, From the MS, F 254. 

^ Cil.—Taba to Jayakirti's ¢" lopadecamala, 116 Prakrit gihis, From the MS, F 71/1. 

` Crd,—Bilavabodha tothe (révakapratikramartasuira, Samvat 1564. From the MSF 643. 

= Shash! —Balavabodha to Nemichandra’s Shashticataka, 162 Prikrit verses, From the 
Ms. ^ a8, 

Besides the above, 1 have also partially collated several other Florentine MS&., which in 
the course of the following pages will be occasionally vited by F followed by their progres- 
sive number in Prefessor Pavolini’s catalogue, As regards the chronology of the above- 
quoted materials, of which most are undated, the following is an attempt to classify them by 
centuries, chiefly based on the comparison with six or seven of them which are dated : 

A. 0. 1900—1490—" Kal., *Mu. 

A. 1). 1400—1500—Vi., Kinh., Rish., °"Dag., = १०६. ; 

A. D, 1500—1550—P., Ja., Ratn., (al,, *Gra., *Up., *Indr,, *Adi_,* Bh, 

^ 7. 1550—1600—Chat,, *Shasht., *Adi Ch,, *Pr,, *Dd_, "रा. 

It is not impossible that some of the MSS. classed under the last period, of which only 
one (Chat) is dated, and this in the year Samvat 1667 (—A_ 12. 1611), outreach the end of the: 
sixteenth century, ‘The MSS., which show traces of the Marwari tendency, are the five 
following: *Kal,, *Day,,*Up,, *Shasht., *AdiCh, ‘The two last, being more recent in time, 
are naturally affected by Marwari peculiarities in a greater degree, 

(To be continued, ) 
3 ¢iornale della Societd Asiatira Italiana, Vol, xx (1907), p. 63-157, - 
५ ५ At the time of sending य ~ Notes” to the Prom, I hed collated thia M48, only ५०१५११०० 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK K INGDOM OF MADURA, 
By ४, RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T » MADRAS, 
(Continued from >. 17.) 
SECTION ४. 
The Indigenous Pandyan Kings from 1371 to 1500, 

From what has been said in the precedi ig section, the question will naturally sugecat, 
itself as to who the Paiidyan kings of this period were: for as we have already seen, the Paid yan 
dynasty did exist during this period. Who were the kings then ? How many of them ruled [ 
Did they rule in Madura, as of old? How did they distinguish themselves? What 
was their attitude to the Vijayanagar political agents? We have, unfortunately, very few 
materials from which we can draw any definite conclusions in regard to these important 
questions, 








The Line of Sima-Sekhara, 

According to one 3185 “ the Supple, MS." of Mr. Taylor, there was a continuous 
dynasty of Paidyan kings from the time of Kam pata Udayar right down to the establishment 
of the Naik Raj. It says that immediately after his conquest of the Musalmans and the 
revival of Hindu government and worship, Kampaia Udayar, the Vijayanagar Generali? 
instituted a search for persons of the old Paidyan race, asa result of which he caused one 
Sématkhara Piidya to be crowned, This Sémaékhara, it continnes, ruled for a space 
of 17 years, and was followed by as many as 14 kings, The last of these, it فزع‎ was 
Chandra Sékhara Paidya, and it was in his time that a war took place between the Paidya and 
the Chéla chiefs of the day, the result of which was the ailvent of the Naik Raj in Madura. 
The MS. mentions the number of years during which each of these kings is said to have 
ruled. The whole can conveniently be expressed in the form of a genealogy ب‎ 

Somasékhara (17 years) 
Soma Sundara (35 years) 
Raja Kunjara (18 years) 
Raja Sékhara (18 years) 
Rama Varma (26 years) - 
Varada Raja (19 years.) 
Kumara Singha (16 years) 
Bhima Séna (40 years) 
Pratapa Raja (15 years) 
Varaguna Piidya (27 years 
Kumiira by, handra (22 years) 
Varatunga (8 years) 
Kulottunga (19 years) 
Chandra ६६०० دجمطعا‎ (35 years) 


The MS. says that ho Was “tho general of the Mysore King.” He came at the head of the (¬ 
in § 12093, Virodhiirit, See Madr. Manu, 1, 9, 123. and the appendix for the translation of the MS, 
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In other words, there were 15 sovereigns whose rule covered a period of 345 years. 
“ During this state-of things,” continues the MS., “in K. 4533, 5. 1354, (1432) year 
Paritapi, Kottiyam Nagama Naik, by order of the Raya, conquered the Paidyan country. 
Afterwards down to J>vara (S. 1380) Visvanitha Naik ruled the country.” 

It will be at once perceived that, in regard to chronology, this account cannot for a 
moment be believed. From the distinet specification of the number of yeara allotted to each 
king, it will be plain that Chandra Sékhara Paidya, the king, in whose time the invasion of 
Nigama Naik is said to have taken place, must have reigned from. 1683 to 1718. And yet in 
the very next line the MS, says that the invasion of Nagama took placein1432A.D, How 
could the chronicle seriously maintain that Chandra Sékhara lived, as a computation of “ts 
own dates shews, between 1683 and 1718,and yet that he was conquered by Nigama in 1433 ? 
Further,as we shall see later on,the date 1432 assigned to Nagama Naik and his son Visvanatha, 
that is, to the Naik conquest of the Piiidyan kingdom, is too early by acentury. The chrono- 
logy, then, of the “Supple, 8." cannot be trusted ; but is the list of the Paidyan kings given 
by it genuine ? So far os tho indigenous chronicles are concerned, there are at least three? 
MSS. which, though they do not give any dates, and thongh they differ in minor details, yet 
generally support the “Supple. M8." After giving a good deal of legendary and historically 
valueless matter, one of them says: ** While Kula Vardhana Pifdya was thus ruling, a 
Muhammadan name Badshah invaded the country, conquered it, destroyed temples, and 
drove the Paidyan king to the Western country. Then the Paidyan kingdom was miserable 
and subject to Musalman rule. Subsequently the Canarese came in large numbers, destroyed 
the Muhammadans, revived the worship in templea, came to the west, called Somaiékhara 
Patdya, a scion of the Paidya line, crowned him, and then returned to the Canarese country.” 
Soma ékhara, continues the MS., ruled “ for some time,” and was then followed by fifteen 
kings. These kings are ilentical with the kings of the “Supple. 5." but there are three 
differences between the two chronicles. First, while the Supple. MWS. says that the dynasty 
ended with Chandra-<¢khara, the 15th from Somasékhara, the other MS. says that it ended 
with Chandra Kumira, the son of Chandra Sékhara and the 16th of the line. Secondly, th 
latter MS. gives no date. Thirdly, the latter is, as we shall seo later on, a little more detailed 
in regard to the circumstances of the Naik conquest of Madura. In fact its account of the 
conquest places the whole fact in a different aspect. The third MS., (talled™4 the Pandya 
fajas’ Purana Charita) mentions the same list of kings, but has yot ita own version of the 
Vijayanagar and Naik conquests, After giving a list of 24 kings previous to the Muhammadan 
advent, it says: `" While the kingdom was thus ruled, some Muhammadans from the north 
under Muila?®, captured the country, ruined the temples, and necessitated Minakshi and 
Sundaré-vara to take refuge in the Malayalam™ country. When things were in this condi- 
tion a Hindu king from the north named Kamanan‘! overthrew the Muhammadans, reopened 
the temples for worship, and reorganised the daily pija. Some days after, a scion of the old 
Paidyan dynasty who had fled westward, got the help of the kings of Malayalam? and 
Mysore, and attacked Kumana. The latter, thereupon, came to an agreement with him 
by which he left the kingdom and returned northward. The Pai.dya, Somaékhara, then 
ruled for some time, and was followed by 14 kings. ‘These are exactly the kings mentioned 


"13 "These are: न ब of tha Chdla. Ctra. and Pé’due ence chia) Rac ل بت بيب‎ of the Chéla, Chéra, awd Pd kings. coph copied from a document i, posession 
ofene named Kali Kari Ndyan of Pinthura Ae i, Car 27 1.1. "' جيه : كك‎ न lacie. ‘MSS., 11 [, 234-250); 141 
وح اعم جد‎ Purana Charita (वक्‌, 15-25); and Pdadya Pratipa Vamadvaii, See appendix for translations and 


1४ Resto. Mack MSS, ITT, p. 15-25. 19 ,ع‎ Malik Karir, 

In this 14 agrees with the Cal र ante section 2.‏ ذأ 

= रप नकप an wee سه كل‎ 89 वका. वौ नक, 11, The MS, ia very gay, and vague. 

ve peat the Pandya king was at thia time « sotugee ie the weet ia confirmed by other MSS. Eg ‘The 
Supple. MSS., Kéli Kavi Rdyan's Account, etc. But the necount of ظ‎ 


absurd and contrary to fact, | of Kampaia’s defoat and return is quite 


४, 
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inthe other two MSS, but no dates are given, and the cause of the Naik advent is dismiesed 
in the single statement that “ as Chandra Sckhara had no son, he adopted Visvanitha 
Naik, and the Raya confirmed this, and sent him as Pj -dyamandalatipati and Dhakshina- 
simidsan ".الهم ةا‎ 

Another MS. Chronicle, The Pg idya Pratépa Vamsdra'i, has got its own version of the 
events. It says, after a good deal of legendary matter, that “ while Kulavardhana? Paidyan 
was ruling, a Muhammadan named Mullah cams from ths north, fought with Kulavardhana, 
seized the kingdom, closed the temples, and spread Muhammadanism everywhere. Thena 
single garland, a single sandal paste and a single lamp were left in the holy of holies of the 
Madura shrine, a stone wall was erected in front of the Garbhagraha in both the shrines, and 
the festival idols were taken for safety to Malayalam.s? For many aday there was tho 
Muhammadan regime. Then two Canarese named Kampaia Udayar and Empaia Udayar 
came from the north at the head of a large army, overthrew the Muhammadans, and revived 
worship, as of old, in the temples, The stone wall before the Garbhagraha was then removed 
andlo! it was found that the sandal paste, the garland, and the lamp were as fresh as if placed 
that very day. The two kings were struck with wonder. They got the festiva! idols from 
Malabar, revived the old festi vals, and thus ruled for many days, 

`" Meanwhile Kulavardhana Paidya had gone to the west and died there. His son Soma- 
sékhara then proceeded to the Canaress country in the north, had an interview with its kings, 
and proceoding to the court of Kampa‘ia’s masters! Basava Diva Maha Raja, waited on him 





army, etc ; crowned him as the king of the Paidyan kingdom, and wrote to Kampaiia Udayar 
togiveit overtohim. Séméivara, thereupon, came to Madura and when three Xadthas off it, 
sent word to Kampaia, who gave him a cordial reception, crowned him, and entrusting the 
kingdom to him, returned to his country. Then Som?swara ruled for soms tims.” 

The MS. then gives this genealogy. It has no dates. It, moreover, gives only 13 kings, 
and many of these are not identical with those men tioned in other MSS, 


Somsivara. 

0 اه‎ Paidya 

Varada Rija P. 

Kumira Singha P, 

Vajra Singha P. 

Bhima fing P, 

Pratap Raima P, 

Varaguna Rama P. 

Kumara Chandra P, 

Varatunga P, 

Chandra Sékhara P. 

Soméivara P. 
ا‎ A ا ا لك‎ 70 dra Sckhara ©. Ses Stee) fem ومهوم‎ 
(कल that in regard to the name of the Piddyan king this Ma difere from olhoms 


7 
2 Cl. the K ‘mu. د‎ : 
न ‘The term Bosava Diva Mahi Raja ie unknown to the inscriptions. Tho M8, is here unreliahla. It may 


however be the fact that the Pasdyaking got back his kingdom fromthe Riya after w giting on him for a year 
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^ After Chandra ¢ékhara the Paidyan kingdom became extinct. For he had no child, 
and Vira Sikhara (059 invaded the kingdom, seized it, and drove him away. Chandra 
Sckhara, thereupon, went to the Raya and complained, and he sent Nagama Naik to restore 
him. He came, defeated and drove out the Ché‘a ; but, turning traitor, seized the Patdyan 
crown himself, and ruled for four years. Then owing to the Raya’s orders, Visvanatha 
Naik came to the south, defeated his father Nagama Naik, and gave back the kingdom to 
the Paidyan. Subsequently, however, the Paidyan, owing to his having no heir and owing 
to his fear that after him his kingdom would be seized by his enemies, adopted Visvanitha 
as his son, gave him the royal seal, and crowned him in Mi nikshi's temple. From that time, 
Viivanitha and his descendants ruled the Paidyan kingdom.” 

The MSS. thus agree in mentioning fifteen kings as the rulers of the Patdyan realm from 
the time of Kampaia Udayar to the time of Vi-vanatha Naik. But, in spite of this agreement, 
the list must be considered a spurious one. Messrs. Nelson and Sewell** solved the problem 
for their part by putting these monarchs to the pre-Musalman period, to, in facts Parakrama 
Paidya who is said to have been the victim of the Islamites,—a procedure which is directly 
against the account of the MSS., which plainly indicate that they were the successors of Kam- 
paia Udayar. Mr. Taylor, on the other hand, believed in the existence of the kings, but not 
the dates*? ascribed to them by the “ Supple. MS." He says that the period of 345 years 
assigned to them cannot be accepted, as it would bring the last Paidyan king “ too low down.” 
Nor is he prepared to believe the date S. 1354 so inconsistently attributed by the MS. to 
Chandra ékhara. He gives three reasons for his contention. First the of 61 years 
which will have to be assigned to the 17 kings in case the date 8. 1354 is accepted, is too small 
as the average comes to less than four years. Secondly S. 1354,he surmises, may be a mistake 
of the copyist for 8. 1454, Thirdly, Nigama Naik, the founder of the Madura Naik dynasty, 
was, according to many authorities, a general of Krishna Déva Raya in the 16th century. For 





these reasons he adds 100 years to 8. 1354 and concludes that the dynasty must have ended 
about 8. 145484 .صم 1532 بع‎ Inspite of Mr. Taylor's opinion, there are certain reasons 
which warrant the belief that the list of kings is not genuine. It is more than probable that 
the three MSS. were taken from a single source. 

Their Existence doubtful. 

Then, again, all of them are suspiciously short and vague, and while the chronology of 
one ie distinctly absurd, the chronology of the others isa perfect blank. Above all, there is 
a singular lack of epigraphical evidence to support the existence of these kings. Had they 
existed, they would certainly have left the marks of their sway in stone or metal, as the kings of 
those days invariably did. A Hindu king without resort to the panegyric of Brihmans and the 
reputation of a donor to temples and priests was, in the medimval age of Indian history, 8 
practically impossible phenomenon. The name of religious benefactor was as dear as life to 
the kings of those days. Charters and grants carved in undying plates, and inscriptions cut 
in undying stone were, for them, the only means of ensuring an eternity of fame and ه‎ 
perpetuation of remembrance, A king indifferent to such means of reputation in such an 
age would indeed be a marvel, and a series of such kings would be a still greater marvel. And 
yet, throughout the 15th century, we do not meet with any inscription of these kings. Only 
one conclusion is possible,—they had not existed at all 

If the information given by the “ Supple, MS."" and other MSS. in regard to the Patidyan 
line of Soma‘ékhara can be thus dismissed as a fabrication, it ought not to be concluded that 
there were no indigenous rulers in Madura during the period of 1} centuries which we have 
surveyed. We have already seen how during the Muhammadan occupation and rule of Madura 
in the 14th century, kings of the Paidyan dynasty continued to rule. We have seen how 
according to Kielhorn, three of them at least, Miaravarman Kuleékhara 11, (1314-21) Mira- 
varman Parakrama Piidya (1334-52) and Jatavarman Parikrama Paidya, have left 
evidences of their nominal, though not actual sway, and how? according to Mr. Krishna 

च Antiquities, Vol IL 218-20. © 0. 8. MSS, 11,88. = O.H.MSS.11,p. 88 ™ Bee Ante, section ` 
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Sastri a certain Vira Paidya ruled and distinguished himself duri ng the same period. We 
may be sure that,in the time of Kampaia Udavar's dynasty and of the Naik Vieeroys who 
followed him, the indigenous kings continued to rule. But we have got few inscriptions of 
this period to enlighten us on the reigning dynasty. 

Pandyan Emigration to Tinnevelly. 

This absence of inscriptions in the name of the Patidyans between 1370 and 1550 has 
made some scholars suppose that the Paidyans had left Madura. They indeed never 
abandoned the title of “ Lords of Madura‘ ; Hever for a moment thought themselves as 
otherwise than the kings of the city of Minakshi and Sundraéivara, of the city which the halo 
of tradition connected with prehistoric scenes, in which the gods played a more active part 
than men. Nevertheless, they ceased to be the direct rulers of Madura. They shifted their 
headquarters to the district of Tinnevelly, to the town of Tenkasi which they built and beauti- 
fied. Henceforward their immediate activities were in the basin of the Tam braparni and not 
the Vaigai, and their immediate neighbours were the Keralas and not Chijas. The frequency 
of invasions, Clidla as well as Hoysala, Hindu and Muhammadan , Telugu and Canarese, must 
have been the cause of this emigration. Nearness to the historic areas of Trichi and Tanjore. 
of Coimbatore and Dvarasamudra, was a source of constant danger and ceaseless an xiety ; 
and the Musalman conquest must have completed that dread and anxiety whioh the ocoupa- 
tion of Madura must have inevitably engendered in the minds of its 1, 111. 8 

The Paidyas of the Vijayanagar period, then, ruled in the Tinnevelly District. They, 
however, it should be clearly understood, never gav up the title of * Lords of Madura.’ Ty 
fact it is more or less certain that the chiefs who were in the direct charge of Madura considered] 
themselves to be the dependents and feudatories of the Paidyans at Tinnevelly, both of COUPE 
being under the control of the Telugu agents of Vijayanagar. Who were these chiefs, then? 
Were they the relations of the Paidyana, or did they belong to a distinct hereditary line? 
It is in answering this question that we find a significant clue in the statement of the Pan. 
Chron. we have already noted,—namely that in the middle of the 15th century, Lakkans 
Dandanayaka installed, in Madura, the illegitimate sons of the Paidyan, Mavilivana Raya 
Kalayar S6manir, Anjatha Perumal and Muttarasa Tirumalj Mavilivana Raya: and that 
these ruled till 1499, when Narasa Naik became the master of the Empire. Now, the Pand. 
Chron. is valuable only in giving us a clue as to the rulers in Marlura and nothing more. Tt 
does not enlighten us aa to details. In fact, a minute consideration of it puzzles the in vesti- 
gator. From its phraseology, for instance, it is inforable that all these four chiefs were 
brothers and crowned at once; that could, of course, jot have happened, The first 
Mavilivana alone would have been brought from Kalayar Koil, and the others should 
have been his snceessors. They might have been his brothers OF अभीत, OF even grandson, 
Then, again, the chronicle implies they were Paiidyas. ‘This can be dismissed as false, [4 
may be true that they were connected by marriage with the Paiulya royal fami ly, but they 
were not Paidyan except in title. They were, or at least two of them were, as their very name 
shows, Banas. The term Mivilivana Raya was long a puzzle to the historians of Madura. 
Mr. Taylor believed that Mavilivana was identical with Mahabalipuram! “ The allusion 
to the king of Mavilivana " he says, “ is made in a passing and familiar way, as to a mattor 
very well-known and understood at the time when the 6.१५ was writte). The word 
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Besides, on inquiry, itis found, that the people of the country commonly use the words 
Mavalivanam and Mavalivaram, quite indifferently, and interchangeably ; and that there can 
he no reason whatsoever to question the application of the name im our MS. to the place 
called on the spot, more usually Mavalivaram. Hence we preswme that the certainty of the 
reference may be taken for granted. We further remember speaking to an intelligent native, 
who, alluding to the ancient division of Soradésam, said, that after the partition of it by a 
Soren king in favour of his gon, this part of the country came to be called Soramandalam 
(that is, we suppose Tondamandalam) and that the capital of this latter kingdom was 
Mavalivaram.’’? This interpretation, however, must be described as absurd. Mr. Nelson 
was happier in his endeavour to clear the mystery. He surmises that, from the fact. that 
Mavalivanan is not mentioned in the list of the مسيم يماقم‎ of the day, it must have been 
the name of some obscure chief, probably a scion of the old Paidyan line. The eminent 
epigraphist, Kao Bahadur V. Venkaiyah was the first to give, with the aid of epigraphy, 
some information which goes to elucidate the early history and activities of the Mavalivana 
kings. 





The Previous History of the Banas 

He pointe out that the Banas or Vianas** originally owned a kingdom which extended 
as far as Kalahastiin the east and Ponganir in the west, .ع‎ “the whole of the modern 
North Arcot District to the north of the river :مقاوط‎ "55 In the beginning of the 10th 
century the great Chala king Parantaka I. deprived the Banas of their dominions. One 
branch of them, in consequence, sought their fortunes in the Telugu country in the 
Guntir District.%* Another branch migrated apparently to the banks of the Southern 
Pennir, and gave their new home the name of Vanagopadi. Chiefs of these branches 
evidently continued to acknowledge allegiance to the Chéja Emperors of the 10th, 11th, 
12th, and 13th centuries.2? With the decline of the Chéla Empire the Vanada Rayars, 
like other feudatories, displayed a spirit of disaffection, aml one of them, whose inserip- 
tiona are found at Kudumifimalai in the Pudukéttah State, and who reigned from 
1243 to at least 1278, claims to have defeated the حافك‎ monarch. In later times, the 
Banas seem to have gone further South and settled in the Madura District, where we 
find inscriptions of Mavilivana Rayars in the 16th century.”°2 Mr, Gopinatha Rao, the 
Superintendent of Archwology in Travancore, is more explicit in describing the circumstances 
of the Bana advent and advancement in the district of Madura. “ About the 
beginning”? of the 13th century A. 7. he says, “when the Chéla supremacy was 
getting weakened, and the Paidyas were rising In importance, > chief of Nadu Nadu (or 
Magadhai Nadu), Raja Vanakévaraiyan by name, च Nadu), Raja Vanakévaraiyan by name, rebelled against his overlord,®* and seems 





FO HO MSS, 11, 140-44. Mr. Taylor often writes absurdity and this is ه‎ good 1 





of it. 
क Madr. Ep. Rep. 1909, [006 ete. Tiruvallam wes ancient Vinapuram in North Arcot District. 
The connection with Mahibalipuram is 9 pure fancy and there ia no clue to any extension of territory as far 


place. (Ep. Rep. 1004, p. 16), Ep Tad. Vol, XI, 230-8 contains a very detailed account of the Binns‏ نمطا عم 
and their emigrations.‏ 

@ Ep, Rep. 1906-7, p. 79, An नः, of Tiruvallam of the 9th century says that the Binas wore the 
mastera of 1200 villages ‘of Vaduga vali; i. ره‎ the road of the Vadugis or Telugus. (8, Ind. Inae, 111 p. 
११.91 and 95-96) A Chi{a king of the 10th century changes the name of their region on the Pilar at the 
instance of a Mavalivina Riya to his own name Virauirayanachéri (Ibid. II, p. 299}. See alao Ep. Ind. 
XI pp. 222-229, for five Bina inac. from Gudimallam. 

Mr, Venkaiyah says that a descendant of this branch waa ot Kondavidu in the 12th century 4. 2:‏ م 
Hee Ep. Rep. 1999-1900,para 85 ; 19010, ote.‏ 

श Ey, Rep. 1906-7, p. 79-80 gives some instances. Seo also Ep. Ind. Vol. XI, p. 239 

> Eg. No. 685 and 587 of 1902 © Trav. Arch, Series, p. 53. 

Sendamil, 111, 423-432. Magadhai Nido is the region between Trichinopoly and 8. Arcot districts,‏ س 
See Ep. Ind. फा, ond XI, p- 936.40 for detailed examination of the term.‏ 
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to have joined the Paiidya king.” Mr, G. Rao surmises that, in return for this invaluable 
sertice, the Paidyas apparently left “ the Madura country in charge of their new ally the 
Vanakévaraiyan”:; and “ changed their capital from Madura to Tinnevelly.”" 

Bina Chiefs of Madura 1400 to 1550. 

In the paucity of Paidyan inscriptions in the 15th century in Madura and in the freqgwen- 
cy of Vana inscriptions, he finds unmistakable proofs of his theory. ‘‘ We see from about 
S. 1375 (1453 a. p.), inscriptions™ of the Mavalivinada Rayars, of whom one Urangavillidan 
Mivalivanadariyan calls the country his own. The next person of this dynasty appears 
to be one Sundarattéludaiyaén Mavalivanadariyan, the son of Tiramalirunjélai, Mavali- 
vanadarayan. It seams to me that the Mivalivanadariyara of the Pand. Chron. must 
refer to these kings. Gopindtha Rao further says that the second of these two chiefs, who 
bore a few of the Vijayanagar birudds and lived about 8, 1398 (1475 a.D,), must have 
been the opponent of Narasa Naik during his reputed invasion of the Paidyan kingdom some 
time about this date. ~ Either®? the Mavalivanadarayan was defeated by the Vijayanagar 
general and then dubbed himself with the Vijayanagar birudés, or he defeated the latter 
and assumed, as the conqueror, the Vijayanagar birudds ; which of these was the case, it is 
not easy to say in our present state of knowledge of the history of that period. But that 
the chieftains of this family held or were suffered to hold the Madura country under them is 
certain. For inscriptions of a Sundarathéludayan Mavalivanadarayan are found in 
several places, such as Tirupallani, Alagar Kail, Kalayar°s K ete., till so late a period as 
5. 1468 (1545 a.p.)." It will be thus perceived that, whatever might be the case of Kilayar 
Somanarand Anjitha Perumal, the other two Mavalivinas of the Pandyan chronicle arc 
historical figures ; and it is not improbable that the Paidyan that made grants in the 
Conjeevaram temple was a Mavalivina Raya, who, unable to endure the overbearing nature 
of the Riluvas, rose against them and marched as far as Conjeevaram,®* but only to be 
beaten and driven by Saéluva Narasingha and his general Narasa Naik, 

Their relations to the Pandyans of Tenkasi. 

The Paidyas of the Vijayanagar period, then, confined themselves, if we are to depend! 
mainly on inscription lore, ما‎ the Tinnevelly district, They still of course had claims over 
Madura as the Vanadarayas were originally their allies and later their vassals, But they diel 
not directly rule the Madura country. In Tinnevelly, they distinguished themselves as great 
builders and rulers from the middie of the 14th century to the end of the first quarter of the 
17th century,. The researches of scholars have elucidated and defined the history of the 
various sovereigns of the line. Bishop Caldwell, the foremost authority on the history of 


سس لقن णि‏ 


[11१7 1171 
(1216-35) ia styled ‘Vaneda Rayan’; while Jativarman Sundara Paidyal, had an officer named Vikrama 
Pitdya Vanade Rdyon. Vdeeda Rdyo thus became the title both of the Paodyan king and his nobles. 

96 For ono such inscription see Trav, Arch. Series, 40. It belongs to the Mah nantapa of tho Anda 
temple at Srivilliputtir, Ineo. 113 and 121 of 1903 are other examples. 

* Or, هم‎ Venkalyah says, perhaps be helped “ the contemporancous Paddyan princes Sri Vallabha and 
Kula¢khara to set up ashow of Pitdya sovereignty.” Ep. Ind. XI, p. 240; Ep. Rep. 1908-9, para, 32. 
and 1009-10, para 35. 

= Madr. Ep. Rep.. 1903, p. 18 ane 19, Nos. 685 and 587 of 1902 which are in the Alagar temple say 
that in 1530 (Manmatha, which is wrong) and Hévilambi (this is alex wrong) he made gifta of land, 

« Ep. Rep. 1907, ए, 84, para 57. Tho inscription isin the Ekdmbaranithe temple, “It is not 
unlikely that he (the Piidya) took advantage of the weakness of the central Government at Vijayana 
gara and ocoupied Conjeovaram for a short timo" 
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Tinnevelly, was the first to attempt a connected account of the Paidyas of this period. He 
vives a list of cight sovereigns from 1365 to 1623. From an inseription at Kottar in South 
‘Travancore he points out that the firet of these, Parakrama Paidyan'’* by name, came to 
the throne in 1365 .صم‎ It was in his reign, says Caldwell, that Kampain Udayar's 
reduction of the South must have taken place, [६ was in his time also that the Bahmani 
King Mujahid Shih imitated the exploits of Malik Kafar, and instituted a plundering 
raid throughout “the countries between Vijayanagar and Cape Comorin.” 

The Tenkasi Dynasty 1365-1500. 

From 1374 to 1431 Bishop Caldwell is unable to assist us, but Mr Sewell points out 
from an inscription? near Ramnad and another in the Sankara Narayana Taluk in 
Tinnevelly District, that two kings, Vira Paidyan and Kulatkhara Piidyan, ruled suc- 
ceasively in 1383 and 1402, while Kielhorn mentions a Kénérinmaikondin Vikrama Pandya, 
who came to the throne between June and July 1401. The second in Dr, Caldwell’s list is 
Ponnum-Perumal-Parakrama Paidyan? who came to the throne in 1431. Dr. Caldwell then 
gives the following list. 





Vira Paidya غ1‎ + 
Vira Piidyn 1475-1490 >< (at least) 
Parikrama P. 1516- # ५ 


Vikrama Paidyan 143-155 
Vallabha Déva alias - \ 7 
1565-1610 

Ati Vira Rama. P. | 

Sundara Paidya 1510-3 
During these reigns, concludes Dr. Caldwell, the Vijayanagar kings were the suzerains. But 
‘| think it may be assumed that they did not interfere much in the internal affairs of the 
country, that they contented themselves with receiving tribute and occasional military help, 
and that the principal result of their suzerainty was that the various petty states included 
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highly probable that this was Jativarman Pardkrama Piidya whose inseriptions found at‏ جز 14 ضكر 
Nagar Koil shew that he came to the throne in 1357-8, according to Kielhorn (Zp. Ind. ४)‏ 

1 Madr. Manu I: Briggs’ Ferishia, ote. 

> See for these inseriptiona Sewell’s Antiquities 1, 302, and 306. The former was foundin the 8 
wall of the Sabhdmantapam of Tiruttirekoaamangai temple, 8 miles 8. W. of Ramnéd. It is dated त. 
1305 (Rodirétkiri), The 2nd isa grant of lands and tolla by “ Tribuvana Chakravarti Kulastkharn Dévar 
+ 8, 1734. 1६ iso grant in Karivalamvandsa Nallur, N. of Sankara Narayana Koil, but the king was at 
Vasudevanallur, when be ordered the grant, as is proved by Ext. Lin Trav, Arch. Serica, p. 45. 

3 From a Tenkasi inacription according to a local tradition he was the son of a Kasi Kanda Pora- 
krama Paiédyan, whose existence, however, is doubtful. See Sewell's Anfiqwities, 11, p. 224 and Caldwell's. 
نه‎ 

॥ Frota two inscriptions at Sri-Vaikuntam in Tinnevelly. 

5 Based ono Mack MS., and an insorption of 1400. 

® An inscription at Kattélam. 

+ Caldwell gives no- authority for him. According to him Vikrama's umediate succeaeor wos the 
famous Ati Vira Rima एवेक, but Mr. Nelson mentions an inscription at Srivilliputtir (Sewell’s Antig. 
1. 105), which records ه‎ grant in 1540 by > Pariirnma एकक, (Sewell's Antig. I, p. 224). Caldwell's 
authority for placing Ati Vira Rima's acccasion in 1566 is a Kuttilam imecription, dated in his 40th 
year, 1605. Sewell paints out, however, = Tenkiisi inscription giving the dato of the beginning of his 
reign os 1562, 1610 is fixed by Caldwell a» the date of Ati Vira Rima's death and of Sundara Piodya's 
accession on the authority of Burnell, who got the information from copper plate grant belonging to « 
matt in Tanjore Dt. (which is the matt referred to here 1). 
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within their nominal rule were protected from foreign invasion and their propensity in 
fighting with one another kept in check."'s Subsequent researches" have added much to the 
information given by Caldwell. It has been said that the first king of this line according to 
Caldwell was Parikrama Pai dya (1265) and the second Ponnumperumil! Parikrama Paidya, 
who came to the throne in 1431,and that Mr. Sewell added the names of two kings between 
1365 and 1431. Mr. Krishna Sastri confirme?’ the additions of Mr. Sewell. Only he says, on 
the authority of an earlier inscription, that Kule «khara’™ ruled in 1896 a.p. The Parakrama 
Piidya, whom Caldwell attributes to, year 1431 the really ascended the throne in 142212 4.7. 
and ruled for a space of 42 years till 1465 a. 7. 

Arik‘sari Parikrama 1422-65. 

From a large number of inscriptions concerning him at Kuttalam and Tenkasi, 
we find that Arikésari Parakrama is a celebrated figure in the history of the later 
Patdyan kingdom. As the builder of the important and historic temple of Visvana- 
thaswami at Tenkisi, “tho Banares of the Sou » Which, ever since his time, was the 
capital of the Paidyas, he will ever live in the history of Indian religion and art. The story 
goes that god Visvanitha of Benares appeared to him in a vision, and asked him, as his own 
temple in distant Benares was dilapidated, to build a new temple at Tenkasi, on the banks of 
the holy Chitra Nadhi, in the Tennar Naidu. The king accordingly commenced the building 
of ashrine inS.1368. It was a huge undertaking, and occupied, from the laying of the 
foundation to the completion of the pinnacle, the long space of seventeen years, 
and did not ८835 with the king's dzath.1* Parikrama Piidya was a great devotee of 
Siva, and he signalised his piety by constructing, in addition to the Tenkisi temple, a sabha at 
Jayantipura, a manfapa to each of the gods at Marudhir and Senbagavanam, and by bestow- 
ing liberal endowments on the Salitisvara temple at Tinnevelly. Arikisari Parakrama was 
not only a builder and devotee, but in the view of Mr. Gipinitha Rao, a great soldier and an 
important political figure of the age. An inscription affirms that he was the conqueror over 
the chiefs of Singai, Anurai, Irasai, Semba, Vindai, Mudali, Virai and Vaippar. Mr. Gopi- 
uitha Rao believes that he was also the enemy of the celebrated Narasa Naik, the father of 
Krishna Déva Raya. “ In all the Vijayanagar grants of the second or Tuluva dynasty, Narasa 
Nayaka, the father of the distinguished Krishna Diva Riya, is said to have defeated 8 king 
of Madura named Mansbhisha. We know that Narasa lived about the time of the first usurpa- 
tion of the Vijayanagar kingdom by Siluva Narasimha!’ about 1470 a. p., and 

* See Madr. Ep. Rep. 1906, p. 72 which givea an account of the Puduk‘ttah plates, which are an im- 
portant document in thia period of Pladyan history ; (Ep. Rep. 1008.09, p 85-89.) 

Ep. Rep. 1908-0; p. 100, Mr. Krishna Sastri here sums up all the information in regard to the 
Pdidyan dynasty of Tinnevelly, 

11 Inscription No. 270 of 1908, 

13 Madr. Ep. Rep. 1909-10, م‎ 100; Trav. Arch. p.44. According to Keilhorn, Arik#sari asconded the 
throne between 10th June and 19th July 142%, aa proved from astronomical calculations (See. Ep, Ind. VIT) 
Keilhorn mentions a Vira Piidya Miravarman, whom inscriptions are found at Tenkdsi, Kilavar Keil 
ond Tiruvedi, and who came to the thrano, according to his caloulation, between March and July 1443, and 
ruled till at least 1457. (22. Ind, VII), 

13 For some minor differences between Mr. Krishna Sastri And Mr. Gopinitha Rao in regs ل‎ to the 
meaning of the phraseology of the inscription describing the building of the templo, sec. Trav, 4 ch. Series 

p. 52. 
5 M गानि ज wrong. Tho S4luva wurpation took place only about 1496. Narass, however, lived about 
1470. But be could not have met Parikrama, og the latter died in 1465, 
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distinguished himself in the latter's service. This period agrees very well with that of o 
Porikramo Paidys."5 One other theory of the same scholar may be noted in this 
connection,—a theory which 18, in my opinion, entirely untenable owing to its violation of 
accepted tradition. “ In the section of stray Tamil verses called Tanip'daltirattu, a verse 
praising a king named Manabharafa, said to be the composition of the Tamil poet 
Pogalindi, is found. 1 this name refers to Arikisari Parakrama Piidya Déva, the age of 
Pagaléndi will become the last quarter of the 16th century a.p. “ But tradition,” he 
acknowledges, “ places him at the beginning of the 12th! century a.p.” 
Alzgan Perumal Kulat:khara till 1473. 

On the death of Arikisari Parakrama, his younger brother Alagan Perumal Kula ékhara 
Déva, who had already shared with his brother the duties and dignities of royalty for 
more than three decades—for two inscriptions clearly prove that he began to reign in 
1429,—sneceeded him as the chief king. It is not im probable that he was the great Paidya, 
- who signalised his reign by marching ag far as Conjeevaram in 1460 and was evidently 
compelled to retreat by Saluva Narasingha and his general Naraca Naik. This, however, 
remains yet to be proved. A builder like his predecesscr, he constructed an audience hall in 
the Visvanatha temple, and completed the tower which had been left unfinished by his brother, 
His reign seems to hive ceased about 1473 a.p., when evidently his con Alagan Perumal 
Parjkrama Diva assumed the sovereignty. Like the large majority of the kings of the age, 
he had a colleague in one Parikrama Kula ckhara?’ whose period of co-operation, however, 
is completely overlapeed by the period of his superior. 

Alagan Perum}] Par:krama 1473-1516, 
Alagan Perum4lt* Parikrama ruled till 1516, and was therefore the sovereign who 
must bave been ruling at the time of Narasa Naik’s usurpation in 1501. 
(To be Continued.) 
"NOTES AND QUERIES, — 
BEZOAR ; MANUCCT'S " CORDIAL STONE. interesting notes onthe minerals, planta, animals, 





In his fteria do Mogor Manucei hos several 
references’ to the bezoar (Pera. pdizahr) or ‘ poison 
stone," च hard concretion found in the stomach of a 
wild goot of the Persian province of Lir, He used 
it with beneficial eflecta when treating o female 
patient ot Lahore c. 1673, and employed it, after 
be settled at Madras, in a special remedy which 
bore his name, Thofams of Manuccis * patent , 
medicine reached the ears of C. Biron, ه‎ French 
surgeon, Biron epent about six months in India in 
1701-1702, chiefly at Pondicherry and Chandarnagar, 
On his return to Europe he published م‎ short 


account of his travcla with many curicus and | 


"कर द्य 


that had attracted his attention? He has a‏ رجت 
chapter on “ bezonrd " stonsa and @ long scoount‏ 
of the properties of the Goa or Gaspar Antonio‏ 


stone “ I have also, " he adda) a cordial gions 


composed by Manouchi, a Doctor of Madras on tho 
Coromandel const. He कान it at @ Crown an 
ounce Ldonotknow what it is mado of: this 
Doctor makes > great secret of it. " 


H, Hosren, 
[* Manooch's stones” wero aleo known to Lockyer 
in 1711. See Trade in India, ए. 268, २.८. T.] 


ॐ ‘There were other PAidyan kings who had the same title, See By. 5, Ind. Jnscs, 111, 56, Madu, 


Garelteer, 22 


Lj. ¢., Jatila Varman Kula‘¢khara, who ~: 1. 111. to Keilhorn between November 1479 and 


November 1480 and whose 20th year was 1499. 


‘The soma of sp is series of kings however ४ not so easily defined. There are oo many Kula tkhoaras‏ فر 


and Parikroma 
Arch, Series oni Bp he 
1 storia مك‎ Mogor, edited by W.Irvine, 


ep. 1909-10, م‎ 100-102, ate. 
. rvine, L 
3 Curiovites de la Nature تك‎ de | “Art, Pores, J 


54, 11 178, 431, 111. 199. 


ay mixed together in the inscriptions thet the whole period is one of bopricss 
confusion. But 1 hope that the verison I have given here is 


fairly correct and complete, Boo Trav, 


$ क, 199, 
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` DHARANI", OR INDIAN B UDDHIST PROTECTIVE SPELLS. 
Translated from the Tibetan. 
By L. A, WADDELL, €.B., 1.1. ए. 

THe cult of protective spells, in the form of magical texts, has been shown by me elsewhere 
to be widely prevalent throughout Buddhism in all its sects, and to have played an important, 
practical part in that religion from its fommencement.. Such texts under the name of Pariita 
or Dharani are in universal use by all sections of Buddhists,—* Southern” as well as 
^" Northern,"—and I there adduced evidence, almost unimpeachable, toshow that some of 
these spells were used by Buddha himself 

1 also described the early widespread use of these spells amongst the amu let-loving people, 
not only of India but of the adjoming lands, that embraced Buddhism, Itis also attested by 
the fact that the great bulk of the ancient Sanskritic manuscripts recovered from Central Asia 
by Sir Aurel Stein and others consist mainly of fragments of these protective texts, the 
originals of several of which are as yet unknown, 

The interest and historical im portance of these spells is not merely Buddhistic. Most of the 
charms and their associated rituals (sadhana) exhibit elements which, like those of the Atharva- 
veda, are manifestly pre-Buddhist and even pre-Vedic, and afford some insight into the 
religion of pre-Aryan India Especially interesting in this regard are the vestiges thus 
preserved of the animal-gods; .وه‎ the Garuda dating manifestly to the earliest nomadic and 
pre-historic ‘hunting"-stage of primitive society, and the references to the early anthropomor- 
phic * mother’-fiends, (Rakgint), also pre-Vedic, and dating to the matriarchal and more 
settled stage of early civilization 748 Well as the light thatis shed upon the evolution of 
many of the Brahmanical gods of the Vedic and later periods, Thus several of the gods of 
the Hindu Pantheon are disclosed by these contemporary texts in early or transitional forms, 
andin the process of being clothed by the hands of the Brahmans with the functions and 
attributes of popular aboriginal gods and एला, in regard to which prototypes Brahmanical 
literature is more or less silent. 

As little of this Dhiraui Literature has hitherto been published for Western readers,* and a 
great mass of it exists in Tibetan texts translated with remarkable fidelity from the Sanskrit, 
it has been suggested to me that translations of some of these Tibetan versions into English 
would be acceptable to students of Oriental religion and mythology. I accordingly offer 

here an instalment of these texts and their translations 

The Tibetan material now available in Europe for this Purpose is immense, The British 
collections in the national libraries are especially full, as they have been greatly increased by 
the large accessions collected by me during the Lhasa Expedition of 1904,2 which included 
several sets of the * Dhéraxi Pilaka "١ as well as the series contained in three sets of the great 
Mahayana Canon (Ka-gyur), in the Eneyclopedic Commentaries (Tan-gyur), and in numerous 
separate texts, mostly in duplicate or triplicate. 





3. न न Ouli in Buddhiem Ge Grau The * कल्य" Cult in Buddhism, its Origin, Deitfied literature anad Images: Ostasiatischen Heitschrift, 
1912, 155-105, . r # 

3 01 the Pali Parittd sev have been translated ig Ales co gerty.—" Collected Writings " edited by 
A. 8, १ 1908. Of व += afew have been ated or ध summarised fromthe Sanakrit 
by 1 L. Ne pees | Buddhist Literature” 1882), by Max Miller ३६५. afea-cijaya D) ; ६4 R, Hoernle 
( Mahd-maydrt in Bower 105." "), From the Chinese, a few by 8, Be: Pines (Catena) ; by H. Kern # عد‎ 


Books of tle East. XX oe ; and a list of others contained 


of ८4 in the Tan =^ F.W. Thomas (Sédhanas i Musson, "' ह tS 190: ae ani Dr. P. Cordier 
(in his Catalogue of th the Fan gpur Colt % om, Paris 1900). From the Uigur Dr, ‘4 W. K. Miller has 

ग “Tibetan MSS. collected in the Lhasa Mission,” Asiatic Quarterly Review 1912, 80-113. The collection 
hope Hiuen Taiang's Records ( Beal) TT. 165, Watters, do, 11. 160 : कलत च Manual Indian Buddhiam 46, 
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The texts which I have selected at present are with one exception (No. 6)" now published 
and translated for the first time and relate especially to the Garuda, which is characterised in 
the title by its ‘beak.’ That monstrous bird, which incorporates a sun-myth as well as a 
thunderstorm-myth, from its widespread prominence amongst primitive people in remote 
antiquity, presumably was regarded as the supreme spirit in prehistoric times, It is the Phoenix 
or Feng of the Chinese in its combat with the dragon-spirits (the nagas of India) who withhold 
the rain ; itis the gryps of the Greeks and the rec or ruth or simurgh of the Persians. In قط‎ 
ancient Indian Buddhist sculptures at Safichi and elsewhere it figures prominently in 
autipathy to the nagas, and in process of being absorbed into Buddhist mysticiam, Whilst 
into later Brahmanism it has been incorporated to form the car of Vishou and as the symbol 
of victory to surmount the standards and banners dedicated to that god by the Imperial 
Guptas and other would-be Chakravarta emperors, In No, 2 the appearance and functions 
of the bird are described.“ 

By No.6 important light is thrown upon the genesis and evolution of the Buddhist 
goddess Tara, the so-called * Queen of Heaven ‘and ‘Mother of the (celestial) Buddhas.’ 
The identity of Tar& with the goddess Usuisa-Vijaya was pointed out by melong ago.’ Now, 
in this Dhdrani Tari is identified with Durga (who also bears the title of Vijayi) ad 
Kali and most of those other ‘Mother’ she-devils of pre-Vedic times, who have in later 
days been imported into and incorporated with Brahmanism. She is moreover especially 
identified with the Garuda under the title of the "` Female Thunderbolt-Beak,” Vajratundi. 

In form, these Dhara sig or spells are generally given the shape of the orthodox Bud- 
hist sitra, They purport to have been recited int he usual way by Ananda at the * First 
Council,’ the place and circumstances where they were ` delivered ' is usually mentioned ; and 
the words of the spell are often put into the mouth of Buddha himself The incantatory 
formulas, constituting mantras or spells-proper, are in # crude style of Sanskrit, with recurring 
cabalistic ejaculatory words, such as are also found in Brahmanical mantras, 

1, The Iron Thunderbolt-Beak. 
Vajra-lohatunda Dhaéravi 

[India Office Tibetan texts (Waddell Collection) No. 17 Vol. Z. (19). No. 261 in my list 
n ' Tib. MS.) loc, زاك‎ 

Om! In the Indian speech [this] is called Arya vajra loha-tunda niima dhéravi: in the 
Tibetan speech Phags-pa rdorje gnam-lehags kyi meh’u [or “The noble Irun-Thunderbalt- 
Beak of the Sky.""] 

Salutation to Buddha and all the Boddhisattvas! Thus have I heard. The Blessed 
One having gone into the country of Magadha passed through * the mango-grove.’ Leaving 
the mango-grove he sat down in the rock-cave of the Indra hill*, Then Sakra the most power- 
ful of the gods together with the [gods of the] directions, came to the outside of the place 
where The Blessed One was and saluted the feet of The Blessed One. Then Brahma and 
Vishyt and Indra (Sakra) and the four great kings (of the Quarters) thrice circled around The 
Blessed One and besought him saying :-0 Bhagvin we, all assembled, beseech you to 


Te TS ا‎ ~ eet 

5 A fragment of this Dhdraé{ from the Sanskrit has been, pe blished. with translation by Dr Hoernle 
from «a Stem in J. R.A. 5. 1911, 461, ete, and 8 full translation of another Stein MS. is I understand 
to be published in the final Report on the Expedition Results, An Uigur version of the same is translated 
inte German 0 F. W. K. Miller, Viguriea आ. 191), 50. 020०६ 

© For further descriptions of this bird- god from Buddhist sources with tions, see my article on 
“the Dhiranl Cult” shove. cited, pp, 187-191. न 

7 + مرا‎ Indian Buddhist Cult of Avalokita and Tara,” J. 2, A, 8, 1594, 83, No. 4. 
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capture the heart? of the Nagas to disperse their thunderbolts so that the malignant 
Nagas may not destroy the harvest, with manifold despoilation. Turn them aside, the wind 
and hail of the clouds, that they do not destroy everything, that the flowers and fruits and 
the harvests be preserved from injury. We beseech you to utter the apell called “ The Iron 
Thunderbolt-Beak of the Sky." We beseech The Blessed One for the welfare of all beings 
to hestow upon us this gift ! 

The Blessed One [then] spoke thus to Brahma, Vishgu and Indra, and the Four Great 
Kings [of the Quarters], Honourable Sirs ! for the welfare of all beings I shall utter it as a 
blessing [like one १] of the noble truths. Then Brahmi, Vishou, and Indra and the four preat 
kings heard the mantras of the dhdrasi {as follows [ 

Salutation to the Three Holy Ones ! 

Salutation to Buddha Sakya-muni, to all the completely perfect Tathagata Arhants, 

Salutation to all the great Magical powers! for compelling the calm of the glorious here- 
after.11 

Salutation to the highest in the three worlds. 

Matha matha pramathd (twice), jvalita bhilrita رتنا‎ [चच jvaya ; Mahdvaiye viryapara- 
krama. kotara jaya, pramabhavavuma, pramasare ! Ehobho naga dipa dipa! Bhiswaramadha 
pramadhane namur bhanan spholayana hia woh phat phat! ...-de. च, Haniu sarva- 
dushtana bhasvoddya hridaya mahyesare jiladitri éudaradura hanahana hii pha! , . dec. 

This what you have just now heard is “ The glowing22 Tron Thunderbolt-Beak of the 
Sky.” It will break all the malignant Nagas, and convert evil things into sweet perfumes, 
Tt will madden and destroy [evil] , , . عي‎ 

At the same time, he called forth by name [the following spirits to receive his commands : 
The Naga-king of the ocean Mataiga, the Naga-king [known as] the ‘Hooded One’ 
(CA’atra), the great ` Enchanter.12) Ten billions, one thousand millions and one hundred 
thousand saluted the feet of the Bhagavan who, after those Nagas had formed an outer 
assembly [said unto them] “ Guard ye all the beings of the world (Jambudvipa) the flowers 
and fruit and harvests, the trees, leaves and branches! Free them from wind, hail and 
excessive drought! Make timely rain to fall! By your own vow, by the vow to your 
tutelaries and to the Tathagata, guard these for ever henceforth! Each of you becoming 
entirely perfect in mind do noinjury to man." , , ,&८., &e. 

2, The Red-copper Beak, 
[India Office, Tibetan text (Waddell Colln.) No. K. 17. Vol. 2. (18): 
No. 265 in my List]. 

In the Indian speech (this] is called Arya ghadsa prata’ bhanda-ghaté kada britachakhadh- 
ayd ; in the Tibetan speech 'Pags-pa zais-gi moh’ dmar-pos gdug-pai phyogs t'ams-chad guon 
par byed-pa ies-bya-bat gras | 1.6. “ The Dharagi of the noble Red Beak of Conner, who expels 

Salutation to the Buddhas and Tu dhisattvas ! Salutation to all the noble ones (aryas) ! 
Salutation to all the Buddhas of the directions, to all the Bodhisattvas and hearers! Saluta- 
tion to the Blessed One. Tathagatha Arhanta, the completely perfect Buddha, Sugata the 
fearless one whose words discipline humanity, the most high one, the leader of gods and men ! 

Or: spirit iit,’ he Or “spirit,” “heart, or “emsence, Tih, aain-po. Bocondar ‘heart,’ or ‘easence,’ Tib, siin-po. द“ vajra or thunderbolt, also the 
~ ri ha 
पः; न्‌ operations (of. Jaeschke, Tib, Dict, 307 
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Salutation to the faces of the thousand Buddhas 
Thunderbolt (Vajrapant). | 

This speech was thus heard by me -—'The blessed One was seated at the hermitage of the 
reed-grovel! by the sheet?® of lotuses on the bank of the river Ganges,!* in company witha 
great retinue of monks and novices. 

At that time all the people were overpowered by disease caused by the naga (dragons)t* 
and prayed [to Buddha] for the terrific supernatural power of the noble Red-copper Beak, so 
that the eight plagues of the hot countries should not increase their fury,15 carry off, upset, 
suck up the blood and flesh (of the people) ; that the angry flood of consuming fiery waves 
might not descend [further'. (Here part of the Shiman’s operation in exorcising the Nagas is 
indicated. | 

By throwing the iron-nail?® the paralysed limbs will despatch their accumulated stupe- 
faction to the cemeteries. By throwing up the seed® the diseases of the eight great Nagas 
will be ejected and the stupefying wounds over the earth be purified. 

He [* the Beak "] has the head of the Garuda bird with a body of copper.21 He feeds over- 
head, He has a beak of copper 990 fathoms long. He devours anyone of the four races of 
Nagas. He craves for blood and hail®* and water. He stares fiercely with red eves. He 
orunches feven] the gods. He laps up the marrow of things. He sends suddenly*? ulcerous 
diseases. He suldues the foundations of the three worlds. He scatters the po of fearsome 
disense<. Below. he strikes widespread panic into the lower hells: above, he sinks down 
the highest of beings. He splits down the six thousand kinds of plague. He lays low the 
thonsand kinds of Nagas of the interior foftheearth]. For these reasons there is{amongst the 
disease-causing Nagas] fear of his appearance and re-appearance. 

Then Vajrapani besought the Blessed One, the beneficent ascetic, [saying] O Sugata, 
pray have compassion on the six classes of beings, pray set them free from their disease and 
distress | Pray set them free from the disease of passion, pray kill the fire of anger, pulverize 
the rock of arrogance, clear away the darkness of ignorance, the poison of disease, deliver from 
the thousands of disease-demons ! "' 

Thus having supplicated, [the Buddha}, in compassion seeing [the distress], acted at 
heart! [Seeing] Vajrapani miserable and the torments of the fierce disease, the state of the 
hoclies of all, the [disease-spirits] breaking [their] promises and vows had tormented by sickness 
anc enfettered with the thread of passion (Buddha-exclaimed], ‘* Come all (diseases spirits] ! 
swiftly come near here! Ishall explain. Be advised.” Thus he commanded, 

Then through Vajrapani’s [request 1[ there arrived near, distressed at the commands 
of the Victorious One, to attend the presence of the Victorious one, the eight classes of the 
Raksa-mother fiends®* {also ! he or they] called “ The swift-goer of the depths, the middle and 

15 Or coverlet : sa-Le'he—Skt, bumber (/). 

4 Literally ‘posessed of the eight limbs or arma,” whieh the Dictionaries state in the Ganges. 

17 Afdae-nod, defined in the Dictionaries as ‘disease caused by Nayas * also leprowy, kuti, 

nad kr'o-bo. literally ‘furious spirit.”‏ فا 

19 (करका مدن‎ == Skt, kia, a form of Indra’a bolt, ॐ ,يزمر‎ also ‘ lines’ or ‘spots,’ 

Ty Jewish mrthology Brass is symbolic of irresistible weapons Dan, 2, 39; Mic. +, 13; Zech, 6, 1.‏ نه 

mac also mean ‘yellow water’ or ‘putrid water.‏ ميلم كه 

ह which mar also read ‘hy (his) bolts.’ sae 
intentionally no. oer ا ا ا ع‎ (4 

pla ॥1 0111141. 
ve तीत دعس وزو‎ literally = لمم‎ or spirit د‎ mother (or not) ١ = [ह] (rdbast), oan read ‘the fiends who 
are not gods ie, (Aer?) :" but the eight mothers nike form a well-known group 















' Salutation to the illustrious Bearer of the 
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the race of the Brahman क Vasuta.2* ‘Thus spoke Vajrapivi to the [whole] race of‏ ",جما 
the Brahman Vasuta Naga. “‘ Who am Ito. . = make useless-speecht Iam alone! Youdo‏ 
notheareven me! You donot attend me, the mighty one , . possessed of awift energy.”’ Thus‏ 
he said. Then Vajrapani reflecting in heart [what he should do] said “You who are‏ 
the lords of the earth, what should I say to you!” [Then the Naga replied :] “I am the‏ 
king of the Nagas, and am called * Vasuta’ the gem of the Brahmans.2* To me belongs all‏ 
poison. = . {here follows five leaves describing the various cliseases &o. caused by Nagas,‏ 
and the spell appears to be disclosed by the Naga king himself in these words :[ These‏ 
were the words commanded :-—O\, Hrua 111 Hri Ah Tathagata naga-hridaya. tathagata namah‏ 
dhamaya, fathagate raja sri thanana, budya budhya, raja iiale pari parilira, nagahu yarbada‏ 
(عق Avi! ... (Ge.‏ مولا ! povamdha svaha ! Guharaja-la svahi‏ 

By this fortunate talisman?* of the noble one, the sharp Red Copper Beak, may the 
[evil] power of the six classes of ‘ Vasuta’ be swept away !.. Then straightway the vanquished 
race of the Brahman [Naga] is turned aside. 

This Dharaxsi of the ‘Red Beak of Copper ' is translated by the Indian abbot Jiana 
Deva and the Tibetan Bande Cho's-'geub, and the translator ( ‘Interpreter) sKa-ba Bha-po.2° 

3. The Thunderbolt-Beak. 
Vajra-tunda Dhérawi, 

[From Ka-gyur-rttyud, Cale. edn (also India Office १}, Vol. भ. fols. 420-460 - Csoma, 
Analysis p. 540-7 St, Petersburg ed. 754 W.. fols. 27-50 - Schmidt, Jnder p. 167, also in gens 
(Dhéravi Section) of latter, 987 W., fols, 38-70). 

Om! In the Indian speech [this is called] Vajra تويبل‎ nama naga samaya; in the 
Tibetan speech rDo-rjei meh'w zés-bya-ba Eui-dam tiig-go—[that is The Naga’s vow called 
* The Thunder-bolt Beak."] 

Salutation to the Omniscient One! At that time The Blessed One"! was staying at 
the great city of *The Striding Servant (?)" #2 

Amongst the great retinue [there] assembled [were] Takshaka [king of the Naga Ser- 
pent-dragons] and the rest of the Naga retinue, also gods and a great retinue of men assembled 
for the welfare of living beings. Seeing these, he [The Blessed One] thought that he would 
completely fulfil the hope of all by explaining the religious means of doing virtuous acts, At 
this time in that city was a Brahman named Vigou arich man enjoying great wealth. Proud 
in the possession of fine clothes and many goods and chattels [yet] was he not blessed. The 
sacred Vedas and the Brahmans were [his] means of crossing to the other shore [of existence] 
These began and ended merely with mantras (spells). By respecting these spells the Nagas 
were summoned ; by burnt offerings [was summoned] the Fire [ १ god]. When the harvest 
of this Brahman ripened it began to be destroyed by exasperating rain. He said I forgot for 

"© This title suggests Kubfra, who was lord of the Vami apirita, and the vdbeal wae تب‎ spirits, and the nikeasl wero latterly placed 
tnder him; but he ia not usually described aa a Niga himself, yet in the Jatakas he is given control 
over ndgos, In later Brahmanism the chief of all the Naga kings is Vaauki, 

7 Braw-2e-rin-poche' = درمت‎ literally ‘implement,’ or woapon, 

> The last-named, who ia called in one copy of this text, Ka-ba, Appears to me to be tho samo as the 
Ka-ba Malbotsegs (or Syi-Kiita), who was a pupil of Padma Sambhava, circa 748-302 A. D,; see my لأسا‎ 
dhiem of Tibet بم‎ 31 fn, 3 No, 17; Also Griindwodel’s Mythologie 49,55. Several of his works are in the 
Great Commentary, Tongyur, mdo Section, Vola, 117-124, 

ॐ This ia obviously a vorruption of the copyist—the Dictionaries give lala aa the Sanskrit equivalent 
of the Tibetan क" च, a beak; and the correct form is given in the colophons, : 1 Bhagevin, 

® Gyog-'dor, literally servant + thrown off or forsaken or striding ; 7 possible restoration by the Sans- 
drit-Tibetan lexicons ia Crane + معلل‎ 
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obtaining victory over this to utter the excellent spell and therefore the rain has begun to fall; 
so remembering the astrological formula he summoned the Naga [and] performed the burnt 
offering of fire—mixing together sessamum and fruits, and the mustard grain, butter, salt, he 
made the burnt offering. Thereupon the Négas merely appeared [but] were not subjected. 
He praised the bolt [of Indra} and struck the head of the Naga, and splitting it he enjoyed 
the pleasure of weakening the downpour. Thereupon the Néga quivering with great tage and 
fury, instantly by the swift power of a Néga forsook his [former] body and changed tempo- 
rarily in a vapour of dazzling light to destroy (his assailant). When this great spirit Was des- 
cending like a shroud to destroy the body of the Brahman, the latter unassisted by his men 
was unable to make the burnt offering of fire. Helpless, in order to escape, he besought The 
Blessed One as a protecting mother to save him, Falling at the feet of the Blessed One he 
prayed saying : * 0 Bhagavan, save my life I beseech you from destruction by the enraged 
Naga! Will you notsave! Save, 0 Bhagavan, Save, 0 Tathigata!’ ‘Then 'The Blessed One 
spake unto that great breathless Brahmin: * Fear not great Brahmin, shall be your pro- 
tector, and saviour and friend,’ and having thus spoken and saying no more, he sat down 2 

Then Vajrapaui, the great ralof the Yakgas besought The blessed One, saying :-— 
‘Grant this prayer 0 Bhagavan, so that the harvest benot destroyed by wild?! Nagas, also for 
the sake of [our] complete happiness.** in the future. Your instructions are necessary for all 
living beings. In what way should we act in such an alarming emergency? O Bhagavan 
what is to be done to benefit the harvests, to protect therm perfectly, to increase them to the 
utmost, for the complete protection of the fields against the hostile Vagus—we beseech you tell 
us!’ 





Then, the Bhagavan answered Vajrapayi the lord of esoterism and said “تب‎ Vajrapani, 
the angry heart of the Naga causes it to do angry deeds, The Dhdaravi called the 
* Thunderbolt Beak’, the heart of the Tathagata, the Arhant and most perfect Buddha, is the 
remedy. That 1 now declare [unto you). By this speech the injury will be swiftly stayed and 
all the harvest be completely protected عق‎ &c."” 

Thereupon Vajrapini, the great general of the Yakyas spake thus: * The Bleswed One 
is the healer of all living beings. We beseech him in kindness ty utter the words of the mantras 
of this great Dhérati, Then the Bhagavin in kindness said [the spell]: Namo Hhaga- 
vate sarvé Buddhana namo Bhagavale Siikyaréjava! Ovi jala jala giri giri bhovana, dipata 
vega mahdchasdanale jridaya jalani. huru huru. hanahana. daha daha. patsa patsa. sarvasasana 
nage-kula paiana, doc, dc, .نك‎ Naga dindharini hum phat jalamam pha! jalini phat phat pha! 
phat svaha !” 

(The subsequent pages go on to enumerate the various specific ills and diseases, demons, 
and animal pests against which the spell is efficacious, and also details the necessary Offerings 
to be made. The only other reference to ‘ Beak,’ which I have observed is the following, 
‘the owl and the rat and the various kinds of long-beaka and swarming pests sha]! not come 
forth on the muttering of this spell.” It ends by restating the title correctly as Vajra-tuneia, 
and adds that it is the thunderbolt-heart for allaying the harm done by Nagas to the harvest. 
In the colophon no name of author or translator is mentioned.) 

(T'o be continued, ) 

ॐ Tib, pur-bu. ‘This is the name of the large nail of wood or metal used to stab demons My 
for هلال‎ * bolt, pin or lance," from kil to bind (Wilson's Akt. Dict, 232); and the Intter is obviously gorrupt 
for jahba = the thunderbolt of Indra, Wilson 6. D, 545. 

4 Literally ‘untamed.' ॐ Of nircdea, 24 Or ‘ essence " चत्त), 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
By V. RANGACHARL, MLA, 1.1, MADRAS, 
(Continued from p. 36.) 
SECTION VI 1500-1530, 
The Empire under the Tuluyas. 

We have alreacly seen how the great Tuluva regent Narasa Naik deposed the Emperor 
Baluva Immudi Narasimha and established a new dynasty on the throne of Vijayanagar. Men 
of great capacity and industry, the monarchs of the Tuluva line took prompt steps to bring the 
Various provinces and feudatory states under the control of the central authority, Itis true 
that Narasa Naik died within a year or two! after his exaltation to the imperial dignity ; 
but even within this short space of time, he made his name 8 Teal power throughout the 
Empire. His eldest son and successor, Vira Narasimha, the Busbal Rao of Nuniz, ruled till 
1509 4p, According to copper plates and inscriptions, he was a virtuous emperor who made 
gifts at various places, such as Rameéivaram, and Srirangam; but according to travellers and 
chroniclers, a weak and incompetent sovereign, whose repose was constantly invaded by 
either external or internal enemies, Free from the dominance of the strong personality of 
Narasa, the feudatories of the various provinces shewed signs of disaffection and indepen- 
danee, andl defied the central authority, Many of the Kanarese chiefs of upper Karnata or 
Mysore, for example, became overbearing. The Musalman governor of Goa openly made war 
with his suzerain.*? The chief of the small, but strategically well situated, feudatory 
state of Ummathiir in Mysore rebelled, and after 9 victory over the Emperor, made himself 
independent?! at Terkanambi and the surrounding country. Taking advantage of these 
troubles, the Gajapati king carried his arms into the empire, and seized the fortresses of 
Kondavidu and Udayagiri. The sultéins of the Trans-Tungabadra region naturally exulted in 
their immunity from chastisement. anil opportunity for aggression. 

The Empire under Krishna Dova Raya 1509—1530 

it was under such circumstances that the great Krishna Deva Raya** came to the throne 
It is beyond our province to give a detailed account of the greatness, the magnificence. 
and the achievements of this remarkable man. Nowliere in the world’s history do we 
0141 9 moro striking example of a king who deserve: to be king not because of his 
inheritance, but becuse of his. kingly qualities. Soldier and statesman, odministrator 
and conqueror, poet?* and patron of arts and letters, Krishna Diva was undoubtedly the 
greatest monarch that ever sat.on the Vijayanagar throne. The works of Akbar soci to face 
into insignificance before the glorices.of this monarch. Numerous are the ronwinces that have 





———————- ना 














11 In the latter part of 8, 1424 i. ९., 1502 a, न° Sa Le DT TT : Rew Arch, Sur, 1008.09, ye UTI. 

> Ep. Carna, VI; Arch, Supp, 1908.09, । 

ना. Teranambi लि Gundlupet Taluk of Mysore. The AKonquidée सित तत aleo mentions the growth of 
np اله‎ qwor of thia chief at the expense of tho Empire Sen ae ؛‎ Car. 111, 95. whieh saya that a clue named 
lin Raja was so द्वग مد‎ to extend his territory as far ax Penukonda. Tneeriptions $78 nnd S79 of 
1705 point out that Narasa Radja Udayir held territory na far as Tirumuranjampiindi in Co'ubatore in 14909 
A. 0.3 {6 olen Ep. Rep. 190}. mor | 

= He wis about 20 when ho came totho throne, Being the son of Nigala, a queen of inferior status, 
Krishna Déva was considered by many wrongly to be illegitimate. His prodeceasor had tried to deprive 
him of hia eyes and, 1; g to one version, to kill him + but सपक Timma saved Bite, I 5 dotnils ५८७ Jbid, 
174-186, Mr, Krishna Sdstri bi णू his कठा or Sewoll's autiquidies; Virésalingam. fives of Telugu Poets: 
Doet Venkataniyn’a Arishnardjo Vijayamu, tho accomnt of A unit; Forgotien Empire and Ep. Reports, 

3 Ey, Krishna Diva himself composed the poom Amuktamdlydda, besidcs some Sanskrit works, 
He also patronised many writers and came to be known as the 2nd or Andhra Bhija. (See lives of Teluses 
4२०५१, Arch, Sure. 1908-09, بح‎ 185-186, also Ep, Ind, I, 370-1 ; Ibid 308-402. ) 
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gathered round his magic name. Numerous are the tales, embodying facts as well as fictions, 
with which poets and writers have, for centuries, loved to associate his beloved person 
Poets have praised his poetic genius, scholars have admired his scholarship, kings his 
kingeraft, priests his piety, artists his taste, and the historian his towering personality in 
the history of Hindu civilization. Even to children his name possesses acharm. The hero of 
a hundred nursery tales, he is, with his friend and “ father,” Sajuva Timma?! Appaji, their 
friend, their companion and their hero. Even to-day when the round of tales goes around 
the domestic hearth of the Hindu home, when the children, old or young, gather around the 
smiling old manand ery for the good old stories, heard perhaps scores of times, of the beloved 
5 Raya "°, कात्‌ क the more beloved “ Appaji," whata sunshine is therein their faces! how 
poignant their grief when the son of Nigala was condemned by his cruel brother to be 
deprived of his eyes! What joy when he was saved by Appaji and the eyes of sheep were 
presented to the tyrant ! How interested when the great emperor's personal habits, his 
gymnastic exercises, and his morning pursuits are narrated! Krishna Deva Riiya, in short, 
is the national hero of the Andhras, and more than any other sovereign, made the Telugu 
sovereignty over south India a reality. Immediately after his accession, he adopted effectual 
measures to reimpose the yoke of the empire on those who had defied its standard. He first 
reduced the powerful Ummathir chiefs of the Mysore-Kongu marches, who, as we have 
already seen, had grown turbulent in the time of Vira Narasimha, The pride of the 
Gajapati?® was then humbled; not only were the fortresses of Udayagiri and Kondavidu 
once again brought under Vijayanagar, but the Gajapati dominions invaded, and the 
Gajapati king had to humbly acknowledge the supremacy of Vijayanagar. The king of 
Orissa then felt the puissant arma of the great emperor, and a pillar of victory in the heart of 
the Kalinga country remained, ever after, a melancholy reminder of the military aggression 
of the Telugu over the Uriya; and when the defeated chieftain was compelled to give his 
daughter?’ in marriage to the conqueror, he had to rue the proud and indiscriminate 
contempt in which he had held the family and powers of his adversary, 
Krishna Deva Raya's foreign Policy. 

An even more successful exploit of Krishna Déva was the conquest of the Raichiir 
duab?® from the Muhammadan, and the invasion and occupation of Bijipiir itself. The 
country of the "Adil Shih was overrun, the fortress of Kalbarga?’ was destroyed, and the 
Vijayanagar emperor found himself the arbitrator in the internal politics of Bijapir and 
Ahmadnagar, Never before had the enemies of Vijayanagartrembled so muchas in the 
days of Krishna Déva and never had Vijayanagar ruled over such an extensive territory.2 
While theemperor was engaged in these exploits in the north almost throughout his reign, 
he did not forget the comparatively tranquil South, 

His power strongly felt throughout the empire 

Here, there was no corner of the extensive land which stretched from sea to 
sea and from the Krishna to the Cape which escaped his vigilant control. The large number 

= For a connected account of this celebrated man, based on epigrap records, see ذم‎ oe a connected scoount of न ~ based on eplacaphiosl اميم‎ aa. كر‎ ao 
Th رسي لس بي‎ 
in the opt ~ न ا‎ ee 

9. re eb 1. p. 179 based 2 ا‎ nnd لوا‎ end Tere IMerabure, eat 
० 8 Empire for an elaborate discussion tion of the date of ‘the Raiahir siege and 
wn (1520 ^. p.) ; 2 Inac. 47 of 1906 ; Ep, Rep. 1007; Nuniz account; Scott's Dekke 1, 239-40. 

= ee dmukta Malydda. 

ॐ See Wilson's Des. Catal. of Mack. MSS., 1882, p. 87. 
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and the wide range of inscriptions?1 go to prove this, In the districts north of 


Madras, in the region covered by modern Mysore, in Salem , Coimbatore, Malabar, 
the Arcots, Tanjore, Trichinopely, Madura and Tinnevelly,—in the whole of South 
India, in fact, including Mysore and South Bom bay, the marks of his sovereignty are 
apparent. In South India he distinguished himself chiefly by his temple architecture and 
by his religions endowments to almost every Vishnu and Siva temple, The temples of 
Chidambaram, Tiruvatiamalai, were especially benefited by his magnificent labours. The 
thousand-pillared mantapam, the sacred tank, the eleven-storeyed gépura, the car of 
Viniyaka, the central shrine, the gold and silver jewels, the gold pinnacle, cornice and 
doorways, and the other glories of the Tiruvafiamalai temple were due to Krishna Déva's 
liberality**. The lofty and imposing northern tower of the Chidambaram temple, again, 
was his work.?3 “The high towers of most of the temples of the south,” says Mr. Krishna 
Sastri, ^“ must have been built in the time of Krishna Riya, as also the picturesque and 
extended addition known generally as 100-pillared and 1000-pillared manjapés. We 
frequently hear of a Raya-gépuram, which means the tower of Rayar (i.e., perhaps Krishna 
Raya). It is not possible at this stage of epigraphical research to say how many temples 
were benefited by Krishna Raya's charities. It may be presumed that his liberal hand 
was practically extended to the whole of the Empire.’"*4 In 1517 he remitted?> 10,000 
varahas of the imperial revenue to the Siva and Vish ut temples of the Chéja country.2¢ An 
inscription of 1528 at Piramalai says that the Emperor's power was felt in the island of 
Ceylon. 
The Southern Viceroys between 1500 and 1530. 

A word ‘may be said about the viceroys of Vijayanagar in the south and the indigenous 
Paidyan dynasty during the period of thirty years covered by the reigns of Narasa Naik, Vira 
Narasimha, and Krishna Déva. It has been already pointed out, how, after the usurpation 
of Narasa Naik, the Sajuva Emperor, Immadi Narasimha, sank into the position of a subordi- 
nate viceroy, and ruled in the basin of the Kavéri and Vaigai—S.Arcot,Trichinc poly and 
Tanjore. Immadi Narasitha had the mortification to observe himself relegated to oblivion by 
Narasa’s son, Vira Narasitiha, in 1502. The relations between the two are unknown, but 
there is clear evidence to prove that the former lived at least till 1505.27 In the years which 
followed, the Saluvas continued torule over. the Kavéri and part at least of the Vaigai 
regions. From his headquarters at Tiruvadi, one Sellappa Vira Narasimha Nayakar, who 
has been styled in a Chineleput record,2% “Ubaya Pradhini,” and occupied 
avery prominent place in the counsels of the Empire, gave various grants from 
1515 to 1530. “In 85. 1444 Sellappa Vira Narasimha Nayaker restored, apparently 
on his own responsibility, a grant to a temple at Tirumaiyam in the 

अ eden Bas cs tk Bt We WALL ke - ذأ تأت تت‎ ira tty ए لبا‎ ap جد‎ at Uttamachijapuram (near Salem) 









Sendamangalam insen. 1903 also of ents छ 1६. 
n temple (Ep, Rep, 1888). His inee. are a 1 found 
प tharapikem (233 of 1901) 8. 1400; at mala: Ve. 
ilathurai (228 of 1903); at Piranmalai (146 of 1903); 35 of म قم‎ ya that t 
“overnor 3! ضام اذا بن‎ : lah ae | Simai gave 2 riven प أت‎ land, In 1522 an _عممة‎ at Tidikombu near al (4 of 
1894) mentions o gift in his name by a tri Kondaiya Déva Mahd Raja, son of Senna RAjaiya, 
= Arch. Surv, 1906-9, p. 181 ; Ep. Rep. 1900, p. 27, (574 of ern ote, ses 
ध Inge. 175 and 174 of 1802. M Arch, Surv, 1908-09, p. 186 (footnote). 
3 This ree haa been recorded in the temples of Tiruvadpéimalai (8. Arcot), Sendamangelam (8. 
37 Arch. Surv. 1908-09, p. 172. | ` अयेन 
* Insc. 233 of 1900, of 3 1450 records a gift for the merit of Krishna Deva at 3111 1 । 
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Pudhukattai state?’ Two inscriptions from Tirupattur, dated S. 1432, refer to 
the same chief.4¢ From these we understand that Siluva Naik was به‎ very powertul 
and conspicuous magnate of Krishna Déva Raya. So powerful was he, that he seems to 
have entertained ideas of treason, and to have been looking anxiously for the death of 
Krishna Déva, so that he could declare himself independent ; and when Krishna Deva died 
in 1530, he actually declared himself independent, and excited, thereby, one of the most 
formidable rebellions in Vijavanagar history, a rebellion which had important effects on 
the history of 8. India, and which indirectly led, as we shall see inthe next chapter, to the 
establishment of the Naik dynasty in Madura, 

The Karnataka Rajis’ Suvistaracharitra" gives a different account of the southern part 
of the Empire under Krishna Déeva Raya. It says that the affairs of the Karnataka were very 
much unsettled, that the chiefs were turbulent, and that an imperial army of 100,000 men 
had to be sent to conquer and compel the payment of tribute and allegiance. ‘The imperial 
forces commanded by the Sirdars Vyappa Naik, Tuppakki Krishnappa Naik, Vijaya Raghava 
Naik and Venkatappa Naik, proceeded to Seringapatam and enforced tribute from all the 
chiefs of that region. Vyappa then descended into the lower Carnatic and arrived at Vélur by 
way of Ambar. Here the numerous chiefs of Chittir and Tondamandalam met him and salut- 
ed the imperialflag. Making one Pennurutti Venkata Reddi, the Faujdar of this region, 
in accordance with the Raja's orders, Vyappa then resumed his march and arrived at Jinjji. 
Here the kings of the land between that place and Jayankondachélipuram saluted him and ` 
paid obeisance. Vvyappa then despatched his colleagues Vijaya Raghava Naik and 
Venkatappa Naik to the south to collect tribute from the Chela, Paidya, and the Chéra 
realms. ‘These generals visited, in the course of their triumphant career 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura and Tirunagiri, and excited so much fear in the minds of the 
lodal chiefs and governors that they hastened to acknowledge the Emperor. The whole of the 
tomer Carnatic now formed part of the Raya’s Samasthana, and brought in an aggregate 
revenue of three crores to the imperial treasury. Vyappa divided the whole country into three 
divisions, each of which brought in a crore, and was ruled by a viceroy. He himself stayed 
at Jinji. To\Vijaya Raghava he gave Tanjore, and to Venkatappa, Madura and Tirunagiri, 
Vyappa, and his lieutenant Tapp kki Krishnappa Naik had the country north of the 
Coleroon under them, Vijaya ¢ ighava had the Kavéri region, and Venkatappa, the Vaigai 
and the Tambraparni basins. Each looked after his province, and collected tribute 
from the local rulera, The (Chronicle then goes on to describe the actions and achieve- 
ments of the viceroys of Jinji in detail. 

We cannot say how far this account is correct But there is no reason to make us think 
that it is not correct. The division of the Empire for purposes of good administration is not 
unnatural, and Krishna Déva might have authorised such a procedure 

The Governors of Madura 

But if Venkatappa was the general Viceroy of Madura and Tinnevelly, what was the 
relation between him and Saluva Narasimha Naikan? Was he his subordinate, 
or was he subject to Vijaya Righava Naik? It ig difficult to say. Again, orf 

ॐ Inscription $99 of 1906. 3 | । 

+" 1752, 01 and 902 of 1908. Krishna तरदं identified him first with Vira ततवी, Krishna 
Deve's father, (Bp- Rep, 1908.00), but has since rightly given up that theory This म was 
a Sajuve, probably the Saluvanmy ١ of Nuniz, who hel any territories which wal on मः sah 
وا بيد‎ be -- copies of this work in the Oriental MSS. Library. The best is in or'a Fes, 
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of the Mackenzie‘? MSS, says that between 1500 and 1535 there were a number of 
Naik governors in Madura. These were Tenna Naik who ruled from 1500 to 1515; 
Narasa Pillai,s* 1515-1519; Timmappa Niaikar, 1519-1524; Kottiyam Kamaiya Naik. 
1524-1626; Chinnappa Naikar, 1528-1530 ; Vijaya Naika,44 1530-1535 ; and Viasvanitha 
Naik, 1535-1545, What was the relation between these governors and Venkatappa 
Naik? Was he superior’ to them all? If so, how long was he in that position. All 
these questions are difficult to answer. Further epigraphical discoveries alone can 
enlighten us, 





The local kings in the same Period. 

It is certain that while Saluva Naik, or Venkatappa Naik, was representing the imperial 
interests in the districts of Trichinopoly and Madura, the indigenous rulers continued to rule 
as his subordinates. In Trichinopoly, for instance, one Channaiya Biliya Déva ruled about 
1530 and acknowledged the supremacy of Krishna Déva, and gained distinction’® by his 
gifts to the god and goddess at Uraiyir. It seems that this chief looked on Saluva Naik 
with suspicion, if not hatred, and proved himself, as we shall see later on, a no mean enemy 
of his, Coming to the south, the region around Madura was under the immediate rule of the 
Vanada Favars, Still further south were the Patdyan rulers of Tenkasi, who claimed a 
nominal supremacy over the Vinada Rayars, but readily paid allegiance to Vijayanagar 
and its representatives. We have already seen how, at the time of the usurpation of 
Narasa Naik, Alagan Perumal Parakrama was ruling in Tinnevelly. He continued to 
govern during the reigns of Vira Narasimha and Krishnadéva. He died in 1516 and was 
followed by the joint kings Abhirama Parikrama and Ahavarama, the first sovereigna of the 
Pudhukéttai plates.“ These held power till 1533 when one of the most remarkable kings of 
the dynasty, Jatilavarman Srivallabha, ascended the throne. 


¢ The pied Cl Chron. صن‎ also Mad. Manwal; Sewell's Antig. 11, 5, 223. 

* Pillai, Niikan, and Aiyar seem to have-been used ए | 

" Also called Aiyakarai Vyappa. Is he the samo aa Krishna Diva's genoral mentioned in the 
Karnitaka Raji's Savistdra Charura } 

% Beo, Ep. Rep. 1892, (ough 

15 Seo Mad. Ep. Rep. | 


® Trov. Arch. Series. The genealogy as given in these plates is as follows :— 





| | 
Abhirima क Ahava क्त 
र 7, Sutivatipati Srivallabha Srlvallabha, ०. 
alias (Pitdya Rajva relationship doubtful. 
Kulaskhara, Sthipanichirya), 
Kaliyuga Réman 
| | 

Guna Rima _Varatunga Rama, 

‘Mr. न iyah thinks that Abhirima Parikrama was the same هه‎ the Pardkrama Piidya of Caldwell 
who ascended the throne in 1516 .صف‎ The relationship of Srivallabha and Minibharada who are aaid to 

the brothers of Brivallabha Pardya Rajyasthépand chirya by Mr. Venkaiyah is disputed by Mr, Meroe 


actual donor 8 certain Tirumal (0 of Chintalapalle, minister of Vira Pos age ipati, (i,¢, Virappa भ). 
Ho ia لله‎ to have fought in the battle of Vallaprikara Wherein the army of Virabhipa was annihilated 
and the troops of Achyuta were completely routed. For an explanation of the latter part see Chapt. 111. 
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The Death of Krishna Deva 

In the year 1530 Krishna Deva Raya joined his fathers, leaving a void in South Indi 
history which could hardly be filled by any other statesman. His death wns 0. blow to the 
Empire from which it never recoverec. His brother क SUCCESSOF, Achyuta Raya, was not 
wanting in capacity, but the moment the eyes of Krishna Déva closed, there was a universal 
rebellion in the Empire, and Achyuta Raya had to go to the south and quell it. It was this 
formidable rebellion that indirectly led to the establishment of the Naik dynasty in Madura - 
but in order that the condition of Madura and the south in general may at the time of the 
establishment of the Naik dynasty be well understood, it is necessary that the civili- 
zation of South India in the period of Vijayanagar लः must be described. I shall 
therefore proceed to sketch the features of South Indian civilization inthe next section, 
and then describe, in the next chapter, the events of Achyuta Raya’s administration, which 
ultimately led to the Naik Raj in Madura. 
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THe (ARDENS OF THE Great MUOMATS. By C. M. 

‘ours Stvaer. London, Black, 1913. 

Tum ix a notable: work for two reasons th 
breaks new ground and haa been written by the wil 
of a young officer of a British Regiment serving 
temporarily in India. In the lattes respect it भनि 
awelcome answer to the complaint that English 
indies obliged to reeide in India for o while take 
no interest in the country. 

This is no butterfly book, but a serious attempt 
at the history of modern Indian gardening #5 
introduced from further North and West by Babar 
and his successors, and at comprebending the symbo- 
liarn in which the Indian lady af to-day enshrines her 
an writer ia young and has had perforce to look 
for information and guidance to more experienced 
persons, who have not always guided her aright. 
But this fact need not trouble the reader. If he 
is experienced, be can put the errors straight for 
himeetf. If he ia not, they will not affect. him. 
The main fact for both clases of readers is that 
thia book seriously starta ه‎ line of enquiry well 
worth following up by those who wWoulkl know what 
is in the minds of the natives of India, while they 
live out their daily lives. 

The fact of the author being @ women gives 
her an advantage that no man, however experienced 
dena are everywhere naturally attached to dwellings 


in auch a way that the women occupying the | 
houses can have ready and continuous access to | leaned 
, beautiful and successful is “ millionaire” gardening, 


them. 80 she has been able to make friends with 
gardens mean to them, and how their contents 
and forms have come to be preserved. All this 


। altogether. 


‘There are minor mistakes in it, of course, | 





enables her readers to get at the inner life of the 
people: always valuable information. 

The author is rather severe on modern British 
taste in gardening as being inapplicable to India, 
whereas the formal Mughal garden and its موعدم‎ 
sors are fully suited to situation and climate. 
The present writer cannot agree with this view 
Indian is a vast country and there are 
conditions in places to which the modem English 
system seems to be admirably suited, while in 
others, especially in the and, dusty plains, the 
formal Walled system seems to specially succeed. 
What does appear to be faulty taste is to mix up 
the modern British system with the Mughal, and 
to attempt, as 5 sometimes dons, to combine both 
within the same four walla, Tho irresistible ten- 





governing powers, and there ia no doubt a danger 
becoming Anglicised to theirdamage. If the author 
suceeeds in giving native ladies a pride in their form 
of gardening and in thus checking a mischievous 
will have performed a work of permanent usefulness. 

In view of the severe controversy bound to arises 
over the ordering of the new Delhi this book is 
much necemary information on the latter point, 
however, point out that the Mughal System to be 


and if followed on a cheap scale is bound to be the 
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“ DHARANI,” OR INDIAN BUDDHIST PROTECTIVE SPELLS. 
Translated from the Tibelan, 
BY L. A. WADDELL, C.B., LL.D, 
(Continued from ,م‎ 42). 
ماما‎ Kala-tusda.* Tib. 4 Chags mch'u nag-po. 

[Ka-gyur Gyud, Caleutta (&1.0. 1) Hodgson Coll. Vol. M: I. 0. Tid. texts. (Waddell 
) No. K. 17. Vol. Y. (21), No. 264 in my list : Csoma, As. Res. XX. 640 (8).] 

This purports to have been recited by Ananda in order to procure rain, ete. It is to 
coerce a large number of * great Naga-kings,’ who are specified by name. 

5, The Thunderbolt-Claw 
Vajra-Ratiru.. Tib. rDorje sder-mo. 
(I. O., Tt, Pests (Waddell Coll.) No. K, 17 vol. Ji. (31), No. 260 in my list] 

It ts addressed to several‘ Mothers,’ and other she-devils who are specified by name. No 
translator is named, 

6. The White Umbrella-one of Buddha's Diadem, 
एण Sitdtapatra Aparajita. 
The great Turner-away (of Evil). 

(Tibetan: Ka-gywr rGyud, Cale. (& 1. 0. 1( Hodgson Coll. Vol, P. (13) fol. 181-188 
224-999; Csoma As, Res. XX. 519 (18) ; St. Petersb. Vol. Ph. (14) fol. 212-224. Dharani Sect. 
W. 133-138: J. Schmidt Cat. 162; 1. O., Tis. Texts (Waddell Col.), Aé-gyur as above. 
Sanskrit :—Raj. L. Mitra, Nep, Budd. Lit. 227; Stein, Turkestan MSS., Hoernle, دك 17 ل‎ 
1911, 461 ff: R.A.S. Hodgs. Coll. No. 77—Uigur ;F.W.K. Muller UVigurica II., 50 ff.—Chinese: 
Bun. Nanjio, Cat. Tripitaka, No. 1016 (1)] 

“In the Indian Speech [it is called] Arya tathagatosnisa sitétapatre aparajila?’ maha 
pratyangira paramsiddha nama dhdérapi: in the Tibetan P'ag-s-pa de-bz'in giega-pai gisug-tor-nas 
byua-bai gdugs-dkar-po-chan gz'an-gyis mi-t'wb-pa p'yir-zlog-pa che'n-po mch’og-tu grub-po z'e2- 
byas bai geuis مذ‎ = The Dhdrasi called The Noble White Umbrella One, invincible against 
others who sprang from the diadem of the Tathagata to accomplish®® perfectly the great 
turning away [of evil.]” 

Salutation to all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and Noble Hearers and Pratyeka 
Buddhas! Salutation to the Blessed One, (Bhagavan), the invincible queen of the diadem | 

This word was thus heard by me. The Bleased One was seated in the storeyed temple 
of the goda of ‘ The Thirty Three ' with a great congregation of monks, a great congregation of 
the Bodhisattvas together with Sakra, the ruler of the gods. At that time, the Blessed One 
seated himself ona low cushion, and at that low level entered into the deep meditation called 
‘ the perfect Vision of the Diadem ' (Usnisa vidariana).41 








स One vorsion reads " प्रव" 

ॐ The masculine gender boro, as well og in tho Tibetan translation of the title, presumes, 1 think, 9 
form antecedent to the daification of this spell ag a female goddess. 

ॐ grub-pa, tho Tibetan equivalent of the Sanskrit siddha moans to socomplish by yoga-methods 

# This is masculine, 

4 In the list of ' religious stagea' (dharmapayaraya) onumoerated in the Makdryutpatti (No. M4, 82 
¢ Potersb, edn. 0. 81} is mentioned Uyytsa-vivarmurdhnah samadhi provera, 
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Not long after he was seated in that: meditation these words of an esoteric spell issued 
from the middle of the diadem of the Blessed One.*? 

‘Salutation to the Buddha, the Law,** the Congregation! Salutation to the series of the 
seven All-perfect Buddhas, the congregation of Bodhisattvas and the hearers (sravaha), Saluta- 
tion to the great embodied Bodhisattvas, Maitreya and the rest । 

Salutation to tlie saints (arhanta) of the world, to those who have ‘ entered the stream - 
(of saintship, sraulapanna), to the saints who will transmigrate only once (sakridégaimin) ! 

Salutation to the perfectly enlightened ones of the present age ॥ 

Salutation to the saints of the gods (Devaristi) to the useful power of the saints who hold 
the spells (vidyadhdra-risi), to the saints (siddhi) who hold the spells ! 

Salutation to Brahma, to Indes, to the blessed Rudra," the lord of Uma (the turner away 
of, or from, difficulties),‘* also to herself! 

Salutation to the blessed Niriyana in his forms doing great ५९६५8 | 

Salutation to the blessed Mahakila dwelling in the fearsome three-tiered city in the 
cemeteries and the troops of Mothers doing energetic deeds, the adored ones ॥ 

Salutation to the line of the blessed 1०१19९०१ ! 

Salutation to the line of the blessed Thunderbolt, the blessed Jewel, the blessed Eleph- 
81116 the blessed V (Kuméra), the blessed Nagas ! 

Salutation to the blessed king holding hero-destroying weapons, the completely perfect 
Saint the Tathagata, Buddha ! 

Salutation to the blessed completely perfect saint Tathigata Buddha Amitabha | 

Salutation to the blessed completely perfect Saint, Tathagata Buddha Akgobhya ! 

Salutation to the blessed completely perfect Saint, Tathagata Buddha of medicine 
Baisaj-ya Guru, the king of beryl? light ! 

Salutation to the blessed -ompletely perfect Saint Tathagata Buddha, the vast flowery 
lord of the Sal-tree[-grove 1]! : 

Salutation to the blessed completely perfect Saint, Tathigata Buddha the ‘king of the 
top-most jewel’ ( ratna-sambhava 2) 1 

Salutation to the blessed completely perfect Saint, Tathagata Buddha Simantabhadra | 

Sulntation to the blessed completely perfect Saint, Tathigata Buddha Vairoéana | 

Salutation to the blessed completely perfect Samt, Tathagata Buddha, the vast-eyed. 
king of the scented top of the ulpal-lotus flower ! * 

Having saluted all these, the Blessed Mother, ** the Invinciblo White Umbrella-One, the 
Great 'Turner-aside of Evil, issued from the diadem of the Tathagata, to cut asunder com- 
pletely all thie malignant: S075 5 دي رد‎ ern — all the malignant d mons 9م‎ 

The Stem MS. does not contam the foregoing important | mattor, which locates the origin of the‏ كت 
spell and explains ite name fromm its mode of origin, ‘The Hodguoa Sanskrit Ms. (No. 77) omita the last‏ 
gentence from ‘et ' to ' diadem, '‏ 

© To nvoid necdless reiteration 1 omit several of the phrasea ‘Salutation 15. 

Lega-idon drag-po; my 35, Dichionary restores Lega-idan to ' Bhagavati.*‏ ذه 

Dké-t'ub-slog, This Tibetan etymology for Umi, difforing from the current Brahmanical one‏ ته 
namely ‘light,’ ia in keeping with the Brahmanist legend of the prohibition addressed to Durgi by her‏ 
practine not austerities,"‏ * رن mother, Umd, i.‏ 

५ In the Stein MS., Dr, Hoernle reads here مزل‎ (J.B, A. 8. 1911, 463) for which the Tibetan would 
+ + 
 Votiurya. 
¢ न here the feminine form appears for the first time. 
® (iden. 
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To cut asunder all the [hostile] spells® of others ; “CONG cal seine व لقو‎ = ~~ 
To turn aside all untimely®2 environments 3 
To save®S the animated beings from all fetters*4 and from accidental death-; 

To turn aside all hostilities5 and evil dreams and evil spectres (bhuta) : 
To frighten away the injuries of yakeas and rakeas ; 

To frighten away the hosts of 80,000 malignant demons ; 5 

To cause happiness throughout the 28 lunar constellations ; 

To turn aside all enemies and dangers and hatred : 

To frighten away all evil demons, all poisons and weapons ; 

To turn aside fire and flood 

She is the saviour (Tara)5* from all fear of harmful things | 

The great terrible destroyer (Ugra)"* is she, invincible against others (aparajita) ! 
Very fierce (Chanda)"® is she, with great might ! 

Very fiery, with great shining brightness(Marici) / 

Of great whiteness, a white one is she, clad in a garland of flames | 0 

The noble Tara, with the frowning brows (BArikuti (1) )! 

The renowned one known as * The garlanded with thunderbolts of victory,’ ! 
Her outward mark of the lotus is the mark of the thunderbolt ! 

The garlanded one, invincible against others (Aparajita) ! 

With thunderbolt-beak (Vajra-twadi) [yet] the shape of a beauteous damsel ©! isshe | 
Placid (Siva) is she, adored by all the gods ! 

The placid one garlanded with gold ! 

The great White One in a white robe of fire ! 

Noble Tara great in might, the thunder-bolt enchaining others. 

The thunderbolt maid, the upholder of the race ! 

Be jewelled with the juice of the saffron flower ! 









The famous thunderbolt diadem of Vairocana ! 
May all this troop of thy mystic forms, protect our own circle and the [Buddhist] doctrine 
and all living beings । 


| Here follows the especial incantation or spell, the Dharani proper, in crude Sanskrit. It 
is 8 shorter form of the above prayer for protection with some additional cabalistic words. | 

On serva tathagatoenisa stlatapatre had Aru fori मै. 

Jambhanakart شال[‎ hrwit keri stoi 

Mohanakari hia hriti Ari ston 

Lambhanakeri hii क्तौ Ari atom, 

Bhanakari 111, 11/71. 





9 Shape, آلا‎ (कन तनव. 

جز لوم" = १४‏ 9 

H Bchiis, ॐ Sidon. 

नि .Gion, म Sgret. 

4 Drag od, restored by my MS. Dictionary to Ugri Ugri Tard is one of the Nepalese series of the 
^ Fine Turis (Hodgeon's Essays, reprint 94). See my Buddhism of Tibet, p. 436 for several of thease 
fierce forms of Tard, 

217 Gtum-ch' en-ma, 


© Rnam sgeg-mo, literary ‘shape ' + dancing damsel, 
"Most of these epitheta in this hymn of praise have boon found by Dr. Hoernle in a Sanskrit text 
of this Dhdrayi in tho Stein collection, though in a differoat onder 
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Para pisabhaksanakari &c. 

Sarva dustana pradustana, dc. 

Sarva yakea raksa graha nam छीर sanakari, dec. 

Sarva para vidya che'danakari, dc. 

Chatura-sifina’ graha sahasra nai vidhvan, de. 

Astavi-titind’ naksatra nad prasadhanakari, dc. 

Astavi nami mahagraha nan Vidhvan, dc. 

Raksa rakea ném sarva saloaisga, 

O White umbrella-one who issued from the diadem of the Tathigata, the Blessed One | 

The greater averter [of harm] the diadem-thunderbolt, 

The great mother possessing a thousand hands, 

The great mother with a thousand heads, with millions of eyes of unchanging fire, 

The great vast thunderbolt by whom, in the cycles of the three worlds, we ourselves and | 
all living things will hecome blessed 

The thunderbolt always gaping, possessed of eyes like glittering gold. 

The white one with the gait of the thunderbolt [and] eyes like the Buddha. 

The thunderbolt like the light of the sun, holding a thunderbolt like the moon 

Learned in all these various [mystic] forms and spells ! 

We beseech thee to protect us and all living beings ! 

Ou risigana prasdsta sarva lathé jalornisa sitalapatre hi drut, Stéibhanakari, &c 
محلم‎ mai 5564 

© great averter, the thunderbolt diadem, the White Umbrella-one who issued from the 
diadem of the blessed Tathagata । 

great owner of a thousand heads and a hundred thousand eyes! thy distinctive name 
of the " Fiery-one ' is never changed ! 

Thy great vast thunderbolt is the terror of the three retinues of kings, of ourselves and 
the [other] beings ! 

It is the terror of everyone, the terror of water, of poison, of destructive weapons, of the 
hosts of foreign armies outside the frontier, of the famine, enemies, descending tongues, of 
untimely death, earthquakes, meteors ! 

It isa terror more than the punishment of kings | 

It is a terror to the gods and nagas, to lightning, to the Garuda of the skies, to ferocious 
beasts of prey, the harmful spirits of the gods, the devils of the négas and aawraa, the wind- 
dust-devils, gandharva{ . , &c. several other classes of spirita are named] 

Instead of the pricks of these demons let us obtain happiness. 

Feed [us] with wholesome fresh food, with plenteous food, with red amalaka fruit,“2 | 
meat and the fat of the land | 

Feed us with harvests of lifeless animals! , . [here various foods are specified] 

Arrange for us the spells for doing all these things ! 

Bestow on us by the thunderbolt-dagger™ [favourable conditions) for our grain! 
Arrange we beseech thee for this on a vast ecale | 

Bestow on us by the thunderbolt-dagger the spells necessary for performing these works 
by the sky-going fairies [d4tini], by Brahma, Indra, Nirfiyas, the Garu’a and ite aserciates, 
Mahakala, the Aroops of [divine] mothers, human skeletons [spectres 1] and vanquishers of 
dreams, [also] for performing the deeds of a naked ascetic,"4 [Jaina] the deeds of a Buddhist 
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monk,*5 of an arhanta freed from sensuous desire, of the followers of ‘ the creator of living 
beings’ (i.e, Brahmans], of the following Vajrapaui, of the male and female angels, of all 
the Saints, of all the gods ! 

Bestow by the thunderbolt~iagger the power of the Gandharvas )] 6 

Salutation to the White Umbrella-One who emerged from the diadem of the Tathagata. 
The Bleed One [who is] the means of performing deeds like those of the Buddha and all the 
Bodhisattvaa, 

We beseech you to protect: us and all living things , . [Here follows an invocation to the 
goddess as‘ the terrorof. . ," 87 ' Todestroy (evil) ’). 

09 व siténa larka prabhd ephuta-vika Sitétapatre! Ou jvala jeala, Khada khada, hana- 
‘ana, daha daha, dhara dhara, vidhara vidhara, ts'inda ts'inda, bhindabhinda, hwh hwi, phat 
phai, svéha! He he phat, Ho-ho phat, Amoghaya phat, Apratihataya phat. Varadaya®® 
varapradaya, pralywhgird ya, asuratidra-vavakaraya, Varavidra-vanakaraya, Sarva devibhayah 
Sarva nage-bhayah.®? 

[Here follows the series of Spirits good and evil to cach of which sarvas is prefixed and 
bhayah pha? is affixed, namely rakge, bhute, prete, pijatee, kugmande, piitane, katpitane 
skande,unmade, o’ch’aye, apasmare, ostarike, dakini, revati, yamiya,éakuni, matigane, skam 
bu kammam, apalatayake, kantrane, gandharve, asure, kinnara, garude mahorage, yakge 
durlamghite, dugpraksite, jare, bhaye, upadrave, upasarve krityakarmaaika-khorda, kirava 
vetade, cicchapresaka-sarvadascchardita, durbhugte, tirthike(naked Jains)Srar’mane, patake] 

Sarva Vidyédhara phat! Jiyakara madhukara sarva arthasddhaye bhyo vidyacarye bhyah 
phat! Chaturbhyobhaginiye (The four fear-causing sisters ३] phat; 

Sarva Kaumari vajra, Kulandhari, vidyacarye bhayah phat! 

Sarva Mahépartyangira™ bhayah phat, Vajra Sahkhala pratyauhgirayai phat?1/ Mahaka- 
laya matri gana namaskritaya, Prahmenaye, Vievavaye, Mahetvaraye, Randaraye, Mahakalyé 
Ca ™ Kumaryl, Vardhyy!, Indraya, Agnaya, Yasmaya, Varunaya, Marutya, Saumaye, 
liana, Kéladaydya, Kalaréiré, Yamadandé, Ratré, Kapalyée, phat | 

Adhimukti imaténa vasidyé | 

01 ,فينع‎ bandha bandha, raksa, rakea, man evaha | 

We beseech you to protect us all, the sinful as well as the worthy , , . May we become 
the first born for a hundred years, may we see a hundred thousand lives free from trouble 
by yakeast? and other demons may we obtain wholesome food in plenty .. . 

If the White Umbrella-One [be invoked] then the Thunderbolt-Diadem, the great turner+ 
away (of Evil], will save death, wild beasts, accident. . . 

© White Umbrella-one [the product] of all the Tathigatas and Buddhas destroy [all evil] ! 
Cause all the kings of the Nagas, Ananta and Saikapala and the great Mahikila to shed sea- 


25 Mgo-reg न Literally * the eaters of human offerings. 

Tt appears to read bAgib, which ia not intelligible; possibly it is intended for 8 derivative of the 
Sanskrit bhaya * fear 

8 After each of these titles comes ,تمع‎ which I omit for brevity 

= This ia bhaych and not bAyoh and clearly shows the word =‘ fear" ond that the latter form, which 
ocoure in several places, ia presumably an error 

™ This implies that there are several forms of Mahipratyamgiri. 

71 From the following titles I omit pAat for brevity 

T It is interesting to find that Gamundd is identified with Sitdtapatea (i, بع‎ Tari), for this avenging 
form of Durgd was, like Sitdtapatra herself, sent forth هه‎ an emanation from the head, 

7 ‘This prominence given to yaltas suggests an early date, 
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sonable rain, to yield seasonable masses of cloud, seasonable loud-voiced thunder! Be near 
to usin all dangers. Help us to perform the duties of a follower of the Buddha during the ages ! 

May the contents of this [book] through[the grace of] Buddha and all the Bodhisattvas 
be of use to gods, men, titans, (avuras) and angels (gandharvas), to ourselves and fellow beings ! 

Praised be the word of the Blessed One, and may its meaning become fully manifest ! 

The Dharani here contained is named The Noble Invincible White Umbrella-One, which 
issued from the diadem of the Tathagata to accomplish perfectly the great turning-away 
‘fof हणी]. 

[End of the Dhirani] 

As a postscript there are five pages containing a further list of Indian demons and diseases 
and other evils for which the spell is efficacious, including the following :— 

‘ Tongues of fire, itching and ulcers, emaciation, cough, difficulty of breathing, insanity, 
poisonous drugs, curses, fire-water, fever, death by enemies, untimely (accidental) death, 
‘unworthy ' beggary, scorpions, worms, leopards, lions, tigers, the black bear (dom), the red 
bear (dred), wild yak [possibly buffalo], water-devil.” It concludes with this prayer :— 

“ Against all these evil swarms we beseech you to protect us =f 

Against all these may you be pleased to perform the binding spells (mantras). 

O brilliantly shining one be pleased to bind evil! Be pleased to perform the widyamantra 
spells against all others [counter-spells 7] ! 

Be pleased to fix their bounds ! :— 

Tadyatha هذه‎ anale khasame . . . vaire, Some idnti, dénte virade vire, Devi-Vajradhari, 
Fandhani, Vajrapdni phat... न 

May it protect us! Sudha! 

Oi Vajrapéni bandha Vajrapdienamama sarva dustam vindyakaa phat नीव ل‎ "' 

Keep it near your heart ! 

Whoever haying written this overpowering queen of magic spells (vidya-manira) named 
‘ The White Umbrella-One,’ the great averter [of Evil], which issued from the diadem of the 
Tathagata,’ on birch bark, or cloth, or on tree bark," and fixes it on his body™ or on his 
neck or causes it to be read [then] throughout his whole life he shall not be harmed by poisons, 
by fire, by water, poisonous drugs, curses = . - &o. ko. 

(To be continued.) 
ب بج بج بصب ص جص ص ص بصت يي‎ ब्‌ ~ 
१ Sia-dun or tree + bark, It is restored by the Tibetan lexicons to the Skt. ralkal, which in Wilson's 
Sanskt. Dict. (p. 766) is defined aa ‘the bark of a tree, garment made from bark." In the Sanskrt. 
scripts in Stein and Hodgson collections, the word is balke, which Dr, Hoernle translates as * paste " 
(loc, cit. ,م‎ 476), though he suggests it may be in error for valka, which the Tibstan version 1 find shows 
(and as Dr, Hoernle admits) is the correct form, See text in following note. 
 Lusdu. The Sanskrit versions have kdyogate, which Dr. Hoernle has translated as ‘paper,’ but 
the Tibetan text indicates clearly that this should be kdya, the body. 
The Sanskrit text هه‎ given by Dr, Hoernle is :— 
The Tibetan text with its literal translation is :— 
yre-ga som, fas sam, कत iA is ss Grate, 
ie, birch-bark, or cloth, or tree walka-bark upon having written 
Tue som mgul-du btags klog-partbyed tt, 
bedy or neck on fixed or causedto beread 8 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARL 
BY Ds. L. FP. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from 2. 26.) 
HAPTER II. 
PHONETICS, 

§1. Old Western Raijasthin! possesses the same phonctical system as Apabhramea, with 
the exception of initial nand medial nn, which in the former are dentalized much as in Jaina 
Mahdrastri. Possibly Old Western Rajasthani had also the |-sound, which is common to both 
Gujarati and Mirwirl, though in the MSS. there is no particular character for it. Other 
sounds, which are not distinguished from one another in writing, are: 5 and é, 6 and 6, anus- 
vara and anunisika,khands. Anusvdra and anundsika are both represented by a dot over 
the akyara, and kA by the same character च, which is used to render the ع‎ sibilant of Sanskrit. 
In ftatzamas, of course, all Sanskrit sounds may occur. The consonant y was generally 
pronounced as j both in tatsamas, especially when initial, and in fedbhavas, when not 
euphonic. Occasionally y is written for j, as in: yamana ((al. 16) forjamana = jimana, youd 
yogya (Indr. 43) for jovd yogya, yugalid (Adi 0.) for jugalid, ete. 

(a) Single vowels. 

$. An a of the Apabhramca is generally preserved in Old Western Rajasthini, except 
in the cases following : 

(1) In initial eyllables or in medial syllables, mostly when preceded or followed by a 
syllable having a long vowel, a is frequently turned to i. In Prakrit this was the case only 
when a@ fell before the accent of the word (cf, Pischel, Op. =, §§ 101-103). Old Western 
Rijasthint examples are : 

10०५ (P. 504, 506, 508) = indag (7, 783, 74) = Ap. andad <Skt. andakam: 

kachivaii (Dd. 8) > kéchavaii (ibid.) < Ap. kacchavaii = Skt. kacchapakah ; 

kimada (AdiC.) <Ap, katada- = Skt. kapaia- ; 

kimha-i (Da:.) <Ap.* (वात ع‎ Skt. katham-api : 

giu (Cal. 9,96, Kal. 44) < Ap. ززعو‎ < Skt. gatsh ; 

jiniu (Bh. 23, Adi. 35,36) < Ap. javiu ع‎ Skt.* janitah (=jatal) ; 

व, (व, ote, > Ap. jah, (फत्‌ < Pkt, jamha,tamha > Skt. yismdt, tismdt - 

tijai (P., passim) < Ap. fajai (Piigala, i, 104; ii, 64") = Skt. tyajati ; 

dohila (Dd.) <*dilaha < Ap. dullaha- < Skt. durlabha- ; 

aavija (P., passim) < *savaya = Ap. savaa- = Skt cvipada- ~ 

भन (see §70, (5) ( < Ap. sah < Skt. sdkim. 

Other sporadic examples are: Ilaka < Alaké (ए. 659), iti < ati (Vi, Qal.), kaiitiga 
> kautuka (P. 125, 126, 158), Miri = Kumari (Vi. 38, 48, 50, ete.), keifri > keatriya (Kanh, 
23), khina = keapa (AdiC., Vi.), ginal > ganal (Indr, 64), pAtika < pétaka (F. 783, 75), 
eilama < Arabic salam (Kiinh. 20).'¢ 

In Modern Gujarati ॥ has become च again, ex.: kamdda, sdvaja, iaje, etc,, but in Mar- 
wari the tendency to substitute ؟‎ for a has been preserved. 

५ = - Mike | didn cig لمعه‎ (Re 65, 126, 167), Cdpika<Cdpakya (Dd. 2), ote, i ما هذ‎ be 
explained as the result of epenthesi, ` ` 411 
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(2) When falling before or after a labial consonant, a is often turnedto wu. For an ana- 
logy in the Prakrit see Pischel, § 104. Ex. : 

Ubhayakumara (Cal. 96) < Abhayakumara ; 

purdhusay (P. 680) <préhunay < Ap. pdhusai <Skt. 

puhara, puhura (P.)< Ap. pahara-<Skt, prahara- ; 
pubutay (P. 165, 168, 684) = Ap. *pahuttaii<Skt.* prabhdtakaA, p.p. from pra+-bid ; 
buhatari, bubwiari (see § 80) = Pkt. bfhailari <Skt. dodsaplats ; 

musdina (Up. 55) <Ap. masdna-<Skt. ¢magana- 

mithataii (Adi C.)< Ap. mahantajj <Skt.* mahantakah ; 

muAhurs (Vi. 20)< Ap. mahuri<Skt. madhuri ; 

saipai< Ap. samappai, samappei< Skt. samarpeyali 

Rarely a is changed to به‎ under the influence of another छ in the syllable immediately 
preceding or following. Ex.: Gurwla<Geruda (P. 340 ff.); durdura<dardura (P. 539, 
642), puudhiu<paddhiu (P. 432) 

(3) Rarely a is amplified to ai and this mostly when two or more syllables ending in a 
follow each other. Ex.: hora'tu<karalu (F 602), kothai? <kahatl ( 783, 24), gahalgah, 
<gahagahi (F 783, 27), gathaigana <gahagana (F 722, 10), eahaisa cha‘ha'ldlisa<sahasa 
chahatalisa (7 722, 41), mairi <mari (Yog. ii, 26), pairi < pari (=paral, see § 75) (Yog. iv, 36, 
47, etc.). 

In Modern Gujariti we have ¢,ex.: sahevil, aehevil<sahavi, and in Marwir! ai, ex 
saihaisa <sahaaa, raihaili<rahali. The two latter examples are from the Nasakela-i bathaj 
for which see Rivista degli Studi Orientali, Vol. vi (1913), pp. 113-190. 

(4) Initial a is very frequently dropped. Ex. 

chai<achai (see इ 114) = Ap. acchai<Skt. rechati (Pischel, §§ 57, 480) ; 

ghaijhad (P. 615) < Ap. *ajphajjhai<Skt.* adhyadhya 

tanai (see § 73, (4) )<*panad< Ap. appanai< Skt. *atmanakah 

(नन्व (Adi C.)< Ap. attdlisa-< Pkt. cattdisam<Skt. caloirimeal 

nai<anal (see §106}<Ap. aanai<Skt. anyini ; 

bicad (P. 374) ع‎ Ap. avaccad <Skt. apatyakam ; 

rahal (see § 71, (6) )<arahal <urahal < Ap. *ora-<*avira-<Skt, apdrd-; 

rina (P. 58) = Ap. araaea- <Skt. aranya- . 

For the Prakrit cf. Pischel, Op. cit., § 141 ff 

(5) Medial a, when falling between two conso 1 times 
dropped. Ex. : ehvaidl (Up.) <ehavaii, denhara (Ibid.) <denahdna, timhi-ja (Adi C.)<tima-hi 

ja, kikvéral (Dac.)<*keha-vérahi (see §98, )2( ( 

(6) Euphonic a is inserted in the following cases: (a) between conjancta, (5) before 
conjuncts in which the first element iss, {६} after terminal i. Ex.: garabha<garbha (F 783 
72, 77), janama <janma (Rs. 34), paradhdna <pradhina (2. 783, 36), mugati< multi (Rg. 35, 
astri <stri (F 795, i, 23) ; ghodd-tania<ghoda-tant (Kinh. 46), jégia<jégi (Ry. 60), panamevia 
226); <pasamevi (Rg. 1), matia< mati (Rs. 7), mifia-ni<mili-ni (Rg, 63). 

(7) a preceded by dh or followed by Ad is lengthened. Ex 

vichandhéra (Yog. ii, 9)<vichanahdra <vichanhdra<*wichanhéra<wichapahfra (seo इ 

135) ; 

mihdrai (F 580, F 722) <mdharaii (see § 83) > Ap. mahdraii (see Pischel, § 434) 

53. Medial @ of the Apabhramea is occasionally shortened. In Prakrit this was the 
case only when م‎ fell before or after the accent of the word (see Pischel, §§ 79 ff.), but in Old 
Western Rajasthini the shortening of @takes also place whena long vowel occurs in the 
syllable preceding or following, Examples are ; 
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ازة‎ (Adi ¢.) < تمزة‎ < Ap. ajja-i <Skt. adyd’pi, 
اندوز‎ (P. 354, 357) = Ap. *jdmdia-<Skt. jémitrka-, 
paral (see ६ 76} = Ap. padrat<Skt. *prakdrake >a, 
bimanadl (ए. 576, 578)<Ap. *bimdnad <Skt. *dvimanakam'™ , 
تممقرام‎ (P. 348) = Ap. सत छतः = Skt. *rijidpayali, 
edi (३०३१. 85)<Ap. sadi <Skt. catdni. 
‘For a in substitution for & before a double consonant simplified, see § 43. 
64. Apabhramea i is liable to the following changes in Old Western Rajasthani : 
(1) is weakened toa, Ex. : 
Andra (F 722, 13) <Skt. Indra, 
न्वत <isajj (see § 94, (1) ) = Ap. कवा <Skt. yidrpeaka) (Pischel, § 81, 121), 
agali (see § 101, (3). ) 
<“‘gili (see § 145) = Ap. *aggille <Skt. agrile, 
efa*, ketal (see § 93, (1) = Ap. effiu, kettiy <Skt.* 
ayattyah,* kayattyak (Pischel, § 153), 
karaval = karivall (see § 1234} = Ap. berevva <Skt.* hareyyokom (Piscliel, §§ 254, 570), 
kuhani (Cri.) <Pkt. kwhint (-kérparah, Dect’, ii, 62), 
ja<ji (pee $104) <Ap. ji< Pkt. je, तर्स <Skt. eva, 
रकं ([ts., F602) <trinwi = Ap. tinni-<Skt. trini, 
paranai (Dd.) > .دلخ‎ “parinai, °nei> Skt. parivayati, 
pharasai (Cra.) < Pkt. pharieai (Ho. iv, 182) <Skt. انم ججزة‎ 
médta’ (eee §71, (5) ( ,رفع‎ *2imatia?, nimitia? <Skt.* nimitiakena, 
Rukamaci (F 783, passim) <Skt, विभातं 
(2) iis amplified to ai. Ex. : 
gain (Cal. 10) < ينزو‎ (see § 2, (1))<Ap.gai<Skt. gatdh 
pratai (Dd. 1) <Skt. prats, 
baitalisa (7 602, Adi €.) = 61141159 (see $ 88). 
The case here is analoguus with § 2, (3). Modern Gujarat! has ¢, as in: (तवक, and 
Marwiri ai as in: paifd<pitd, vain > 13 (Nisaketa-rf katha). | 
(3) fis amplified to i. Ex. ; 
rahiita (Dac. viii) <Skt. rahite-, 
sahiite (ibid,)<Skt. sahita- ५ 
The two examples above are the only I have met with. An instance of an analogous 
case, in which a is amplified to ai, is - raicifa< Skt, racitam (F 588) 
(4) iis lengthened tos. Ex. : 
drisaii (Dax. iii, 3) = Pkt. darisa-<Skt. ddarca-, 
kahi-i (Bh., Yog., Sast.) <Ap. *hahi-i, اند"‎ <Skt. kasmina-aps, = 
ahi (see § 98 (2) ( > Ap. fahs <Skt. *adakasmin or *ayakasmin (cf. Pischel §429), 
kiha (Adi. 13,47) > bib’ (see § 98, (1) )<Ap. kahd <Pkt. kamhd<Skt. basmét, 
nathi (see § 115) = Pkt. لالم‎ <Skt. لأف ”شو‎ 
In the last three examples the lengthening of 1 is to be explained as having been brought 
about by a metathesis of quantity (see § 43). | | | 
(5) i is changed to ya The cases, in which this change may take place, are: a) when 
5 media! i is preceded by a, as in = | 
payaséra (P. 246) > paisira, abstract noun from O.W.F., Ap. छक्का <Skt. pravigati, 
yayara (?. 503)< Ap. تهنا‎ <Skt. vaira-, PTE eet ES act را‎ ctw career ع نمع ل و ا‎ ew ee eae 
7 Another explanation of bimanad, which had previously occurred to me, is Ap. *himurad (ef. 
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vayardgi (F 616, 126)<Ap. vairdgi <Skt. vairdgin, 

and 6) when a terminal i is preceded by a long vowel. This is especially common in 
poetry, when the terminal i falls at the end ofa word. Ex. : 

doya (P.57)< Ap. *do-i< Pkt, do-vi <Skt. dvav-api, 

kahiviya (P. 123) = kahtvdi (see § 140). 

Rarely ya is written for i when the latter falls after a consonant and before a vowel and 
still more rarely when it falls between two consonants. Examples of the latter case are chiefly 
confined to the MS. F722, where they are very common and it is thereby clear that they 
are tobe looked uponasa mere writing peculiarity of the MS. Examples of both cases are : 

dyai (Adi C.) <dii< Ap. dei <Skt. *dayati (=dadati), 

lyai (ibid.) <lit< Ap. lei<Skt. “layati (=) 

vyahdnag (Vi. 73, ए. 522, 627) <vihdead (P.323)<Ap. vikdaad<Skt. *vibhdnakam, 

yama, kyama, tyama (1 722)<ima, hima, lima (see 5 98, (3) ), 

vyariu(F 722, 63)<viriu<Ap. viriai<Skt. virdpakal, 

vyand (F 722,64) <Skt. vind, 

sunya (F 722, 60)<sunt, imperative 2nd sing. (see § 119), 

&5. Apabhrama ४ is retained except in the cases following : 

(1) يد‎ is frequently weakened to a, mostly when another # (#, ५) occurs in the syllable 
following or a long vowel in the syllable preceding. The former case is also common in 
Prakrit (see Pischel, § 123). Ex.: 

araha‘i (P. 479) كملسي‎ (Adi C.) = Ap. *avara-< Skt. رده‎ 

alika (P, 675, 685,)<Skt, uldka, 

asira (P., Ratn, 234} = Ap. अवथ <Skt. डक, 

olagu (P. 105) = Pkt. oluggo (Deci’, i, 164 = sevaka) 

karisa (soe §121)< Ap. karisw (He., iv, 396, 4)<Skt. *karisyam (Pischel, §§ 63, 351), 

१९८५१५५, tetala'i, ote. (see § 93, (2) )<Ap. jeltulan, tettulat (of. He., iv, 435), 

tad (see § 86)< Ap. tuhd <Skt. * tvakam (Pischel, § 421), 

tdharati (see §86)< Ap. tuhdrat (see ई 48)<* fuha-barai (Pischel, § 434), 

ranajhayavad, verbal infinitive (P. 34, 197)<Ap. runujhuni, onomatopoetic substantive 
(He., iv, 368), 

sthamad (P. 594)< Ap. saamuhali<Skt. sammukhakam, 

hata’ (see §.113)<hutai (Mu.) < ११८०५ > Ap. howlad <Skt. *hhavantakah, 

haii (see § 113) <Awu< Ap. how<Skt. bhavatu. 

(2) wisamplified to at. Ex. : 

had (Rg. 71) chud<Ap. Add <Skt. badtah 

(3) initial wis dropped. Ex 

एव ज्व . (Dd. 2) = Ap. تومتهدية‎ <Skt. upavicali, 

In the following example, ४ previously to being dropped was weakened toa: 

rahal (see §71, (6))<arahal (Mu.)<urahal < Ap. * avira-<Skt. apr i-. 

58. Old Western Rijasthint i is occasionally changed too. Ex. : 

toha-i (Bh. 78) <tiha-i (P., Kal., Bh.) (see § 86), 

dohila (Dd., F 576 = *dilaha < Ap. dullaha-<8kt. durlabha-. 

After the analogy of the latter is formed sohila (F 576)<Ap. sulaha-<Skt, sulabha- 
The नः of णता o is incidentally evidenced by Hemacandra, sitrai, 173 of his Pra- 
krit grammar, where it is stated that Sanskrit upa-may contract either to ق‎ or to © in Prakrit, | t 
The same interchange of @ and o occurs in Jaipuri (see L.S.I., Vol. ix, Part ii, p. 33). Cf. the 
analogous case of == ९, § 7, (2) 
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§7. Old Western Rajasthint has both a long anda short ¢, as Apabhra‘yea and Gujarati 
and Mirwari, As in writing no distinction is made between é and , I shall transliterate both 
by ¢, save in a few particular cases, where it is important to know whether € is long or short. 
Generally ¢ is long in tatsamas and short in tadbhavas, but there are many exceptions to this 
rule as shown by Old Western Rajasthani poetry as well as by the evidence of the modern 
dialects. Cf. the list of words containing a short ¢ given by Sir George Grierson, p. 344 of L.8.1., 
Vol. ix, Part ii, In Old Western Rijasthin’ poetry € inone and the same word may be 
accounted short or long only to suit the exigencies of prosody. Thusin P. we find: مق‎ 
(100), (दल (25,100), jé (21), té (69), 7306 (270) and jzha (25), 6220 (23, 38, 59), 7> (100), ८; (100) 
११: (62). 

Apabhranca ¢ undergoes the following changes in Old Western Rajasthani : 

(1) eischangedtos, This process had already begunin the Apabhramca stage, but was 
chiefly restricted to the case of terminal = (Cf. Pischel, §85), Ex. : 

amAi (see§ 84} = Ap. amhe<Skt. asme (—vayam), 

ima, kima, jima, lima (see § 98, (3))—Ap. दरक, keva, jeva, teva, (Pischel, § 261), 

karijyo (Bh. 44) <Ap. *karejjahu (see § 120), 

karivad (Kal, 5) (see 5 134) = Ap. harervad <Skt, *hareyyakam, 

dui (Rg. 13) = Ap. dei<Skt. = dayati (dads), 

lit (Adi. 11) < Ap. lei = Skt. *layati (==), 

bi (see § 80) ع‎ Ap. be = Skt. dve, 

hoije (Kal. 42)< Ap. * hoejjahi (see § 120). 

In Gujarati i is further weakened to a, ex. : kerajo, karavi, or brought back to €, ex. : 
éma, kima, amhe,bé. 1t is therefore probable that in some of the cases, in which Old Western 
Rajasthani has i for Apabhrapga and Gujarati ¢, the former vowel stands simply to indicate 
2. In Old Western Rajasthan! poctry, original ¢ is often preserved, mostly when a long muiira 
is required. Thus : karé (ए. 250, 255) for kari (see § 119) = 47, kari, kar? (Pischel, § 461), 
प्रकत (7. 96) for harivd (see § 134), be for bi, éma for wma, etc. 

(2) € is changed toi. This was already the case in Apabhra-va, as is evidenced by the 
two examples: viet <Skt. veni and fha<Skt. ,ألما‎ cited by Hemacandra, sitra iv, 320 of 
his Prakrit grammar. In Old Western Rajasthini i appears to be often written for, in the 
game Way as । 15 written for ¢—Thus: vale (Adi C.) for स्वा, (Up.) णि, an emphatic 
particle (see § 104). Similarly in poetry we find fma, kima,for éma, kima >> 17718, kima, 
jiha, tiha for jéha, téha, eto, In the following prose-passage a form with i is used by the side 
of a form with é, which clearly means that the two vowels are easily interchangeable ; jival 
prakdrat koi grhastha pidd na pimal, tinal probiral....(Dac.i,4). “Inwhich way no house- 
holder suffers, in that way.... "Cf. the common interchange of / and € in Northern colloquial 
Gujarati (L. 8. 1., Vol. ix, Part ii, p. 329) 

(3) Initial € is dropped. Ex. : 

hava’ (VI. 18, 0. 590,) تمك ع‎ (see ई 94, (3) ), 

hivada (Cri.) <havadd < chavadd (see § 94, (4) ). | 

58, ‘The case of © is very similar to that of €. ` Though Modern Gujarati and Mirwa 4 do 
not possess a short ०, yet Old Western K :jasth ini possessed it much in the same way as Apa- 
tumks (465). Examples of Apabhrapca o having become win Old Western Rajasth ini are : 

hui (gee § 113) = Ap. Aoi = Skt. bhavati, 

huta% (see ibid.) = Ap. hontai = Skt, * bhavaniakah. 
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(6) Vowels in Vontact. - 

३9. Apabhramea aa is never allowed to remain in hiatus in Old Western Rajasthini, 
but is either contracted to 4, as in the oblique of nominal bases in -aa (see $02), or euphonio 
y is inserted between the twoa, a8 in: rayara< Ap. raaea-< Skt. ralna-, vayana< Ap. vaana- 
<5kt. vacana-. 

The only ease, in which aa is suffered in Old Western Rajasthani, is formed by the -ad 
termination of the second person present indicative, where aa, however, is not original, but 
derived from Old Western Rajasthani aa (see § 114}. 

Apabhramea ad and fa are as a rule contracted, ex. : 

dnhalai (Adi C.)<Ap. wohadlai< Skt. usrakelakas, 

paral (see § 75) <*pdral = Ap. paaraé <Skt. * prakdrakera, 

r@ (Cal. 110, 124,)< Ap, réa-<Skt. réja-, 

but in the case of عم‎ contraction may be as well avoided, euphonic y छाः # (see §§ 28, 34) 
being inserted between the two v owels, Ex. : rdya, paya, java), etc. 

510. Old Western Rajasthan! ai remains 35 8 rule in histus, both when original and 
when resultant from Apabhramea -aht. Ex, : 

paisai (Yog. iii, 123)< Ap. pa-sai< Skt. pravicali, 

kanhal (see ई 74, (1) )<Ap. kauraht<Skt. * karsasmin (harne). 

Notice, however, the following exceptions : 

(1) aiis simplified tos. Ex. : 

ani (Dd. ठ) <anal (see § L06)< Ap. annal <Skt. anyint, 

ini (Cra.) —irai (see §89)< Ap. * تمي‎ > Skt. * enasmin, 

kari chi (Pr. 3)<karai chai (zee $ 119} = Ap." karai acchai <Skt. * harati rechat, 

jisad, lisail, ete. (see § 94, (1)) <+. ण्डक, fawai<cSkt. yédreakah, tddrceakah 
(Pischel, §§ 81, 121), 

Apsi (Cal. 61) = Ap. hosai (He., iv, 388, 418, (4)) <Skt. * bhosyati (—bhavigyati), 

(2) aiis assimilated tom. Ex. : 

eki-a (P. 406) <eha-1,. 

प्व (Kal. 4)<kaiiral (see § 91) = Ap. baranaz, 

(तान (Cri, )< bahssai (see § 121), 

tie (Kanh. 101, 102) = (मं (see $ 50} = Ap. fal <&kt. teayd, 

parit (Cri., Kal. 32)<paral (see §75)<Ap. padrae<Skt: * prakérakena, 

bittha’ (Vi. 130) = baithas = Ap. weaitthat<Skt. upavistakal, 

bihantit (Vi. 8) <bihantal<Ap. bthantai<Skt. * bhtantakena (ct. Pischel, § 501), 

mihii (ए. 410) < कलाक (see § 74 (7) )<Ap. majjhahi<Skt. * madhyasmin (= madhye), 

husii (F 683) <husai (see § 121) = Ap. hooai< Skt, * bhosyati | 

(3) aiis contracted tof. This change seems to have taken place through the intermedi- 
ate step ii described in the foregoing paragraph. (Cf. § 16). Ex. : 

aji (Adi 0.) <*aji-i<éja-i<Ap. ajjai<Skt. adyd "pi, 

trijati (see § 82) = दुत > تمنتمما"‎ or *Hraijad = Ap. taijjai<Skt. trtiyakah, 

lagi (see § 72, (9) ( > * lagit <lagai > Ap. laggahi <Skt. *lagnaamin (—lagne), 

AGti (see § 72, (11) } < गा < Altai ع‎ Ap. hontahi< Skt. * bhavantasmin. 

(Cf. the case of Marith!, in Hoernle's Comparative Grammar, §'79). 

(4) aiis contracted to ९, This change is already met with in Prakrit and Apabhramen (of 
Pischel, § 166}, and in Old Western Rijasthant it occurs only in the termination of the 
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instrumental plural (see § 60) and of the precative singular(see § 120), where it is no doubt very 
old. Ex. ; । 


core (Kal. 9) = .درق‎ corahi< =. *corabhis (—corais), 

jimjge (Bh. 21, P. 504) = Ap. * तद. 

911. Old Western Rajasthini أنه‎ remains in hiatus, except in the cases following : 

(1) a4 is simplified to # Ex. : 

karu (Rg 10, 13)< era (eee §119)<Ap. harahu<Skt, * karatha 

kuna (Adi., Indr., Yog., etc.) <katina (see §91)<Ap. kavana-(Pischel, § 428}, 

cuthu (Yog. iv, 137, Cal. 25) <caiitha’ (see § 82) = Ap. cavthai<Skt. caturthakah, 

sipai (+ 783, 53) <sadpai = Ap. samappai<Skt. samarpayati, 

(2) aa is changed to iu, Ex. : 

bolt (Dag. ix) <6bolad (see § 117), 

(3) a% is assimilated to wu. Ex. : 

kitiina (Up. 215)<kaiina (see § 91) <Ap. kavara-, 

(२, 432) <paidhin,‏ مال ايام 

in which latter examplp द has possibly passed into अ under the influence of p. See § 2, (2), 

(4) @ هد‎ contracted ما‎ 6. Whether the reason of the contraction lies in the ad being 
first assimilated to uw (as in the analogous case of ai>ii>{)orin the w being accented, 1 am 
not able to say. Possibly, in some cases prevailed the former reason and in some other cases 
prevailed the latter, Thus in the example : 

mé (Vi. 77) (see § 83)<Ap. mahu<Skt. méhyam (Pischel,§ 418), 

the passing of aii to व might be assumed to have been effected through wu, and all the 
more 80 १3 there is a labial, whereas in the example : 

A@ (see § 83) = Ap, hadi <Skt. ahakém (Pischel, § 417), 

the contraction of aii to i seems to have been brought about by the u being accented 
Other examples are ; 

dparapi (Dag. i, 2) <dpanapag (see § 2), 

Kitna (Adi. 3) = katina (see § 91) = Ap. havana- (Pischel,§ 428), 

bold (F 715,1, 3)<bolad (see § 117), 

sf <sad (seo § 70, (5) < Ap. sah <Skt. का. 

(5) 3ه‎ is contracted to 4. The intermediate step may be supposed to have been aa, the 
weakening of ail to aa being evidenced by the MS. Kal., where the -ad termination of the 
५९०१५ person present indicative is often substituted by .قم‎ Ex. : 

kanhd (Adi (1.) (see § 61) <*hanhad <Ap. kannahii 

kar® (Adi C., Sa>t,)<karad (see § 117) <Ap. karahit <Skt. *karamas (=—Kkurmas). 

This contraction is amongst the peculiarities of Mirwiri and Eastern Rijasthini and it 
is utterly foreign to Gujarati proper 

(6) avis contracted to .هم‎ The case here is exactly identical with that of aise, seo § 10, 
(4). The only example available is formed by the termination of the second person plural of 
the precative, which is :-1jo, -ijyo< Ap. -ejjahu (see § 120). | 

§12. aé is contracted to ¢. Ex. : 

*anyakiryah, |‏ باعل ع موجه (Yog. ii, 88)< Ap.‏ نجه 

be! زكة ,.حوط)‎ <*betaé > Ap. * bit/aai, plural instrumental from bitfaa- (see § 80). 

§13. ai is contracted to d. Ex. : 

poli (Ratn. 5, 111)<Ap. padli = Skt. pratoli 

In the example above, however, o might likewise be explained as a contraction from 
أنى‎ > ao, and all the more so as P. 100 we have pavilid for polid 
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514. diiscontracted to .ةق‎ Ex. : 
تمجه‎ (Kal. 34} = Ap. *annceradi < Skt. *anyakdryakant. 

For other examples of plural neuters see ई 58, (3). An exception is formed by Apabh- 
ramca 1:4: (<Skt. kandi), in which i does not combine with 4, but remains distinct, it being 
generally lengthened tof. See b¥i and bai, § 91. 

515. ia iscontracted .أ صن‎ Ex. : 

ami (fg. 56, 7 715, ii, 12) < Ap. amia- <Skt. amria-, 

ekendri (ए 602, 1) <Skt. ekendriya-, 

jamdi (P. 354) < Ap. ماش ناز‎ <Skt. jimdirka-, 

divi (Yog. ii, 87)<Ap. *divia <Skt. dipikd, 

disa (0. 129} = Ap. *diasa-<Skt. divasa-, 

diha (P. 416)< Ap. diaha-<Skt. divasa-, 

patdai (Adi, 87)<Pkt. *paiadao (cf. paiam, Degi°, vi, 64), 

pit (Dac. ix)<Ap. mai<Skt. pibati, 

haidaG (P. 8)<hAatyadag (F 715, passim)<Ap. hiaadag <Skt. *hrdayafakam. 

§16. ii is contracted to7*. Some examples of this change have been already given § 10, 
(3) above. Others may be derived from the-i termination of the conjunctive participle, which, 
as I shall show further on, is but a contraction of the locative ending أل‎ of the past participle 
in -iu (see § 131). Ex. : 

mehali (Bh. 70) <*mehalii<*melhii = Ap. mellii, °ie (=Skt. multe). 

517. iais contractedto f. Ex. : 

kahit (F 715, i, 10) <kahiai > kahiyai <kahijai (see इ 136) > Ap. kahijjai <Skt. kathyate, 

Modern Gujarati bi< Ap. bia- <Skt. bije-, 

maritu (Yog. ii, 26) <mériytu<Ap. mérijjantu<Skt. *maryantah 

In the following example ia is changed to ia : 

kariai (Adi C., passim) = Lariai < kariyai<harijai (see § 136) = Ap. karijjai<Skt. briyate 

§18. wuais contracted tod, Ex. : 

(Bh. 48)< Ap. cua <Skt. cyulakah,‏ سو 

jijiyan (Dd. 1) <Ap. juamjuaii (Ho., iv, 422, (14))<Skt. * yugamyugakah, 

miu (Yog. ii, 97, Adi. 35)< Ap. mua <Skt. mriakah. 

519. a is contracted to #. Ex. : 

ja (neuter) (P. 254)< Ap. jia- <Skt. dyiila-, 

jit (feminine) (P. 424 ff.) <Ap. jéa, jad = Skt. ४४६५४. 

rida (Adi, 85) < Ap. व्क = Skt. *ripalakah, 

16४ (see § 113) = Ap. hdad <Skt. bhitakah. 

Occasionally, however, the two vowels are allowed to remain distinct, as in: riyadad 
(F 715,i,11) andAdaa (Dd.) Forthe latter example, the form اهيدا‎ is also met with (Dd., 
P; 322), whereby an analogy is afforded to the case of ia>ia mentioned § 17. 

(c) Anusvara and Anwndsika. 

520, In Old Western Rajasthini MSS. no distinction is made between anunasita and 
anusvdra, the bindu being employed for both cases alike. So we cannot decide whether such 
forms as W, wary, etc. should be read jam, kadnaim, namely with anusvéra os in Apabhramea, 
or ja, kaiinal, namely with anundsika, Butitis highly probable that the bindu represents 
anundsika throughout, except of course in falsamas, where it stands for anusvara or the 
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various class nasals, The passing of anusvira into anundsika had already begun in the 
Prakrit and Apabhramea stage. Prakrit Grammarians state that in Prakrit and Apabhramca 
poetry the terminations ,بغ"‎ गहि, رمه بخ"‎ can be accounted both long and short بع‎ 
the terminal nasal may be optionally treated as anusvira or as anundsita (see Pischel, § 180) 
Hemacandra, sitraiv, 411 of his Prakrit grammar, states that in Apabhramca the termi 
nations “gd. हु, “fe. “# are ‘commonly,’ (pr*yas) pronounced as short and from the 
examples quoted in his grammar we can see thatthe same is the case with the termi- 
nations ऋ, “g and चं, It would therefore seem that terminal anusyfra had already 
passed into anunisika in the Apabhramea and if we judge from the evidence of the 
verses quoted by Hemacandra, where nearly all terminal nasals are anundsika and only a few 
ones anuspira, we feel inclined to believe that the former represent the rule and the latter the 
exception, १.९. that in Apabhramea terminal anusvdéra had actually become anundsika in the 
ordinary language and had survived only in poetry, where it continued to be employed 
whenever a long syliable was required, 

In passing from Apabhramca to Old Western Rijasthin! anusvéra and anundsika are 
treated as follows : 

(1) Medial anusvfra is changed to anun‘sika when the preceding vowel is lengthened. Ex: 

sicarai (P. 388) = Ap. samcarai< Skt. samearati, 

sSbhalat (Kal. 35)<Ap. sambhalai (Cf. He., iv, 74)<Pkt. sambharai (of. Pischel § 313) 
<Skt. samsmarati 

(2) Medial anusvidra preceded by two vowels, which contract into a long vowel different 
from d, may be dropped. Ex. : | 

pijayad (त. 1)<Ap. juamjuaid<Skt. *yugamyugakah, 

(3) Medial anundsika is generally retained. Ex 

Kiara (Dd. 1) = Ap. *tiara-, *kidra-<Skt. kumdra- 

kddri (Vi. passim) > Ap. धा, ريم تنا‎ = Skt. kumiri 

In the following examples, medial anundsika has been transposed : 

bhai (Cra., P.318)< Ap. bhai<Skt. bhimi 

(4) Terminal anusvira or anundsika of the Apabhramea is generally retained under the 
form of anunasika in Old Western Rijasthant. Ex. : 

(4, قن‎ (eee §§ 90, 98, (1) )< Ap. 1०95 (Ho. iv, 355) > Pkt, tamAd<Skt. tasmd, 

panit (Dac. iv )< Ap. pdnia? <Skt. paniyakena, 

rékhad (Kal. 30)<Ap. rakthad <Skt. *raksakam (1 See Pischel, § 454), 

५015 (Adi, 22)< Ap. vallahaAd or “hahi <Skt. * vallabhasém (1—vallabl 

A (€ § 53} = Ap. 10 <Skt. ahakam 

wasionally, however, it is transposed, as in : 

ki (eee § 91} < Ap. kat<Skt, kan, 

and it is dropped, when falling on two vowels, which contract into ¢, as in: 

dine (P. 685) .رذع‎ dinahi <Skt. *dinabhis (—dinais). 

(5) In the following example anundsika is changed to m; 

kimha-i (Dag., passim)< Ap. kahi-i, kahi-vi<Skt, katham-api 

(6) Euphonic anundsika is commonly added to medial 4, chiefly when the latter is 
followed by the nasals »,n, mor by A. Ex, : 

purdsa (P. 3), sedna(P. 48), ndma (P. 521), 

erthmaja (ए. 26), mIhii (P. 573). 











(To be continued, 
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ETHNIC ORIGIN OF TAMRALIPTI. | The classics! form of Dramija in Timil is 
SuNce the time of Lassen it has been accepted by | Tiramidas Tho Skr, Timral'—(o. 9,, Tdmral-i pti 
Indicnista that ‘ Timralipti' is a Sanskrit word, | of the Maki-Bhtrata), and "نمسلا‎ (९. g. Témalipti 
that it is connected with timra (तिनि), Aso | णा tho SR ननन ere derived from the 
matter of fact the word has nothing to do with ening! Ficamnida, ظ‎ 
موق‎ orany other Sanekrit word, The original forms of Tdmralipti and क्क्व 
A form nearer to the original I find in the would thus have been: *Tiramidatti and = Dranica- 
Doto-huméra-chorita, viz,, Ddmalpta.* In Démalipta ,نم‎ Both forms seem to have been current, the 
the privcipel member Démal’ is only a little removed | foTmer being classical and the latter, popular.” The 
from the original (Témil) Dromida.? ‘The variations | °*Pression rendered into Skr, would be *Dravadikd 
of (अनका ere the عطق‎ Dravida, ond the Pali OT =+. 
प os inthe Moahicoyso, Tiirinithe drawing Both members of tho expression, the base 
م‎ tte! on some old authority gives Dramila, 1 711 or ” and the ending “iii or iti, are 
The gecond member -ipta or -ipti ia clearly non-| Dravidian, This is sufficient to establish that 
Earskritie, Its original form is best preserved in । Timalitti was originally « Dravidian town, founded. 
the Peli तती of ite Tdémal-iti. In Tamil atti or أن-‎ is _ by the Dravidians before ‘he Gangetio delta and 
ॐ neuter-feminine onding.! Hindu writers applied Orissa were colonised by the Aryans. 
the rules of Prokrit philology and restored क into | ह. P. Ja¥aswat. 
2 Calcutta, 


EBOOK NOTICE. 

MUpRinjxaas, by Visaknapatta edited by At- | lived under king Mufja in the 10th, Moreover, 
rer HittepnaxptT, Berstay 1912 Indische there = not mich in the Mudririkshasa which is 
Forschungen in Zwangloren Heften herausgeg. | taken from the Brihatkath’. Tho events narrated 
etc., Von ^ ककय) पाद नरान, H. there form the frame into whieh the plot of the 
Tue Mudririkshosa is one of the best Indian | Play has boon woven, So far aa we dan judge, the 

playe, and it occupies a somewhat peculiar position | main intrigue is the work of the poet himself, غ1‎ 

within the dremetio literature of Indian 14 ia ‘a | is not, however, posiblo to julge with confidence 

Na‘oka and conforms to the rulee laid down by the | about this matter, Woe know that various tales 

autliors.on rhetorics, The main interest, however, | about the downfall of tho Nandas and the rise of 

centres about the dramatical conflict in the minds | the dynasty of the Mauryas were popular in India, 
of the acting persons and in the intrigues spun by | Some of them have been preserved in the Kathi 

the leading actors, The principal plot is, as prescribed | saritedgara and the Brihatkathimafjari, others by 
by Bharete and his successors, prakhyita. Accord. | Hemachandra in his Paridish'a-parvan, and others 
ing to the Dagarjpiveloka (I, 68) it has been taken | bY Dhupdhirija in his commentary on the Mudra. 
from the Byihatkathi, Tn support of this statement | Mkshasa, published in ‘Telang's edition of the play. 

Dhanika quotes o stanza from the Byihatketha, | That these traditional talea have been largely 

which actually oceurs in Kshemendra‘s Brihatkathj- | circulated can بهلت‎ be inferred from the fact that 

mahjari I, ii, 216. There هذ‎ however some difficulty | ‘hey have been incorporated in the Atihakathils of 
about this statement, which ia not found in all | the Mahivihira and the Uttaravildra in Ceylon? 
manuscripts’, Kshemendra's time wns the 114 | and some of them have oven influenced the folklore 
Sr) ` न اا‎ reper oe Lassen, Alt, 1, 145, ظ‎ 3 Ch, VI, aks 4; 
> Caldwell, Gr. of, Dra: Langs, 2nd ed, Introduction, p. 13. 


+ Caldwell, ,در‎ 125. ef. the Canarese neuter-feminine + 1 asl Telugu, -ti, an infectional 


* Caldwell, Intro, p, 13, 
न pe 37 would prove that the pronunciation with कृ wns more popular 
























١ See Hall, Fasavadatia, Introduction, p. 55, 
° Cl Geiger, Dipavamesa und Mahdvamea, pp, 42 ff,; Turnour, The Mahdwanso, pp, xxviii ff. 


` See my paper in the Norvegian journal Maal og Minne, 1013, pp, | ff, 


Arun, 1914. | 
events which form tho principal contents of the 
king, over to the side of Chandragupta, are not 
dealt. with in these popular sources, and oven the 
name of Rikshasa seems to be a free invention by 
the autliar. 

We have accordingly to acknowledge that 
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Visikhadatta has freely invented the principal plot, | 
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general notions, This is of interest, ‘Those echolans 
who maintain that the Indian drama ia borrowed 
from the Greeks have paid considerable attentions 
to such pointa in which the Miichehhakatike’d, which 
hag often been supposed to be the oldest Lndian 
drama, agrees with Creel plays, The Mudra- 
rikvhasa, where the agreoment in general ideas 
with, later European plays is, to my mind, much 
greater, warns us tobe very careful in such come 


He was possssed of great dramatic skill and the | parisona Lt not seldom happens that we are more 
intrigue is extremely cleverly thought out, In | truck by the similarity between India and Europe 


than by the difference, and in. anch हवस we are 
apt to supposo that onw of the ¢wo has been 
influenced by the other, But often we find that 


iteelf the Mudrarikshass comes nearer to the ضمكز‎ 
of a tragedy than any other Indian play. (ur | 


hy is, the whole time, with Ratshasa in his 
बक वी ts, the orp Gime, berms there are rathor two different lines of development 
fight against Chigakya‘s च Lom 1 whieh have led to similar results, and 1 think we 
in the development of the action ceases when. the | are usually on the sale side if we carefully examine 
व वलन 
natural end to the whole would have been that explain as duo to foreigu influence, cannot be the 
Raikshasa should become a victim of the misunder- , fesult of an independent development. In the 
standings created by Chapakya,or that he should | cas: of the Muodririkshass there cannot, I think 
have rushed against the enemy or committed je any doubt The atmosphere 
suicide, of something of the sort, Then we should | ॥1, ,/7 111 
have had च real tragedy in Indian. literature, कात्‌, | 
1 may add, a tragedy according to modern European | 
notions. The struggle of the central figure, the | 
honest and faithful Rikshasa, is not broken in vain | 


about the posible connexion between the Tndian 
and the Greek play cannot be decided at the hand 
of such considerations, ‘The oldest Indian plays we 


attempts to brave the blind forces of fate, aa in the | 


Greek tragedy, but the fight = fought between the 
devoted servant of a fallen dynasty, who trusts 
his friends wel هذ‎ beloved by them, agninet 
traditionai master of political intrigue, Ralshasa 
of course also intriguing, He could not have 
been an eminent minister of state according to 
Indian ideas without that. But he does not live 
and breathe in intrigue as his adversary, Ou the 
contrary, we have the impression of an honest and 
straightforward man, who only occasionally takes 
to intriguing in order to satisfy the requirements of 


the Nitidetra, The conflict in the Mudrdrakshasa 


is therefore the samo as in the tales of tha 
Pafithatantra anid similar collections which aim at 
teaching the mlvantages of shrewdness and ver 
satility in all walls of life, oven against honesty. It 
in therefore quite in keeping with the general ten- 
denoy of the play that Chipakyna achieves his aim 

The Mudrirdkshasa ia accordingly a nit drama, 
evidently intended to show the advantages of poli. 
tical training according to the Ninidetra, Thongh 
it in many respects impresses the European critic 


the | 


॥ 


know, the Acvaghosha fragments published by 
Professor Liiders, do not remind us of the Greek 
stage at all, To judge fram the Prikyit, the 
Miichchhakatika is considerably later, Tho drop- 
ping of single stops betwoen vowels is already taught 
by Bharata’ We do not however know how old 
Bharata is, and we do not know how far we can 
rely on the printed text of his treatise on Prakrit 
phonology, It seems however impossible to assume 
that the dropping of such consonants. became the 
rule before the third or perhspa the fourth cantury 
In Pali and in Paidich! they aro retained, and 
thin is, 1 think, ها‎ sign of the priority of theas 
dialects as compared with the ordinary Prikrita. 
Bhitea, on the other hand, uses a Prikyit which hna 
Glready reached the secondary atage, and ho is 
older than the Mrichchhakatiki,! and than Kilidisa. 
It is impossible as yet to arrive at certain chrono- 
logical results [t seems to me, from the peint of 
view of the Prakrit, that we can ouly Gx the 
ebronological order between those works. The 
Byihatkath’ of Gusddhya is probably at least one 
century older than Bhisa, and so are the plays of 


aa different from other Indian plays, and almost | Asvaghosha. Hf Professor L4dere! and Dr. Marahall® 
aga modern European play in ite development of | are right that Kanishka and Acvaghosha belong to 


the plot, it. iv therefore. entirely 








Indian in ite | the second century A. D., it is hardly possible to 


١ See Ganapati सने عسو ده دي جا‎ pp. स it. ab 
5 Epigraphivehe HBeitrage, Berline tzungaber + 1012, م‎ . 
४ नि तीका Discoveries at Tarifa, Lecture before the Panjab Historical Society, 8 ept, 4th 


1913, p. 12 
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date Bhisa before the third or fourth. and conse- 
quently the Mrichchhaketikd cannot well bo oldet 
than the fourth, At all events, the Mpichchhabatikd 
cannot any more be considered as the oldest Indian 
play, and the arguments in favour of the Groek 
bypothesis which have been drawn from ite ap 
posed similarity with the Greek comedy can no 
more be maintained. 

This hypothetical dating would of course have 
to be changed if Di. Fleet were night in assuming 
that Kanishka belongs to the first century B,C, I 
have myself long held this view, but I have found 
it necemary to give it up after Professor Liiders’ 
and Dr, ‘a discoveries, I also think that 
it if Necemary to ककन that Kanishka is later 
than the Radphises kings in order to explain ها‎ 
statement in the Chinese sources, which wema to 
have been hitherto overlooked. We hear’ that 
after the conquest of India by Kadphises 11, the 
Yue-chi became exceedingly rich and flourishing 
and were everywhere designated as “Kings af 
Kuei-shuang.'' Now this tithe “King of Kuol 
Bhuang "is nothing else than the well known 
Shaonano shao Koshano, which title begins to مط‎ 





used by Kanishka. When the Chinese inform فد‎ | 
that this designation only came in use after 
Kadphises, and when Kanishka js the first to use | 


it, the only posible inference is that Kanishka is 


1 therefore think it probable that Bhadsa is not 


earlier than the third century. I should even be 
inclined to think that the fourth century is a still 
more likely date. Tho wish in the bharatanitya of 
the Bélacharita, the Ditevikya and the Svapna- 
visavedatta that the King may become the sole 
ruler from sea to sea between the Himéloya and the 
Vindhya, leads ua to think of a state of afinirs in 
India which was not brought about before Sarvod- 
ragupta ذه‎ conquests. If this theory proves to be 


right it constitutes a land-muark in the history of the | 


Indian drama. Now the late Professor Speyer in 
hie excellent Studiew about the Kathdsaritedgara’ 

haa tried to show that also the Mudriirikshass 
belongs to the fourth century A.D, The stanza 
Mudririkshasa 11, 23 also occurs in the Tantri- 
khydyika I, 46, Now, the Tantrikhyiyikd was 


ued by the author or compiler whose work was 


the source of the Kathdsaritedgara and the 137 that - 
keathimafjarl, and the stanza in question must 
have formed part of that work. Professor Speyer 
infers that it aleo formed part of the Byihatkathd 
of Gundd hya. 1 do not think that this contlusion 
1 Sea O, Franke, Beitrige aus 
tunde, Nisuwe Ruke Dul le Breede No. 5, pp. 515 
3 Essai sur ع سر بيب‎ ef ها‎ सव 
1908, pp. 145 त, 
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ean be adopted. For I agree with M. 1265645" 
that the source of the two Kashmir recensions of 
the Brihatkathé was not tho old work of Gunddhya, 
but a later work, compiled in Kashmir, probably 
about the seventh century A.D. The fact that 
the stanga occurred in the Kashmir Byihatkathi 
which was made use of by Somadeva and Kshe- 
mendra docs not accordingly carry us back to a 
very ancient time. If it belongs to the original 
Tantrikhyfyiks, it ie of course much older, But 
then it will hardly be possible to assume, as dove 
Professor Speyer, that its author was Visdkhadatta, 
It must then have been borrowed by him from the 
TantrakhyAyiks, or from the floating stock of तिं 
verses Which have been current in Indin from the 
mot ancient times. | agree with Mr. Keith! that. 
it is impossible to draw any chronological inference 
from the occurrence of the stanza in the Mudra. 
rikshasa and the Tantrikhydyike. Nothing would 
be more natural than that the author of a mh 
drama like the Mudrdérikshass was indebted to the 
niti literature proper. 4 
एत्व Speyer ia inclined to तुमत that the 
Chandragupta named in the  Aheratendkya of 
Mudririkshass may be some prince of that 
He who is eulogized in that final stanza as a success - 
may bo Chandragupta I, the founder of the new 
and national dynasty, who lived in the beginning 
or his glorious descendant Chandragupta II at the 
end of the fourth century, It would be no matter 
of wondering at, if the brilliant exploits, especially 


"ऋ शसक meni ee == 





of the first Chandragupta who subverted a secular 


domination of “barbarians ~ in the N. and WN. 
W. partaof India, had prompted the unkown poot 
Viedkbadatta to “ glorify m similar establishment 
of o mighty national monarchy by the namexake 
of hia king and by his famous minister." 

‘Thave myself thought of « similar solution of the 
chronological question. And in this connexion I 


 beve noted the curious fact that the beginning af the 


Modrdrikshasa in the excellent manuscript M is 
case in Dhisa's plays, while in other plays and in the 


the Sitradhira recited the introductory stanzas 
clearly a peculiarity of Bhim’a. Compare 


whl riy o 
Harahacharita ४, 15. 


sopaidioir yalo مالعا‎ Bhdeo devakulair ira, 


Beuriige aus chinesischen Quellen-Zur Kenntnia der Tarkvdlker und Skythen Zentra- und Skythen Bente. 


Wetenschappen ta ملك مسا‎ Afdeeling Latter- 


Paris 1008, pp. 143 तै. and प्रात, 


Arnin, 1014, 1 


Other authors however did not in this respect 
follow Bhisa. If now the reading of M is the original 
one that would tend to show that Vitikhnadatta 
was probably one of the immediate muccessors of 
एडक, and that he stuck to his arrangement with 
the introduetory stanzs. 

There cannot, moreover, be any doubt that Vird- 
khiadatia hana, to a not inconsilerable extent, imita 


ted Bhisa, ard more expecially his Pratijiayangan- 


dhardya's. The solemn vow made by كا‎ ar: 
yuna, his use of spies and persona in disguise, the 
curious use of a kind of argot in order to convey a 
hidden meaning in act 111, and even minor detaily 
such aa the comparison of dependents without 
affection to a wife (Kalatra) in I, 4 (cf. Mudrir. I, 
19], and many other details in Bhisi's play 
hess and add strength to the supposition that 
Visikbadatta was an immediate successor of Bhiisa. 
But then the king alluded to in the bharetandhya 
cannot have been Chandragupta I, must have 
been Chandragupta 11. 


It may be objected that the whole tendency of the 
Mutiririkshasa militates against the assumption 
that it was written in praise of a king 
Our 





Chandraguptea aml Chinakya, though we admire 
the Intter, but with Riakehasa and the defeated 
dynasty. Itis only by tho foree of circunistancea 
that Rikshasa ia brought to adopt the case of the 
Mauryas. If we were to think that the Mudririkeshasa 
नि written at the hand of actual events it would he 
more natural to assume that the author's patron 
had fought the king of Magadha. Now this would 
suit the hypothesia bad on the reading Ranii- 
فد‎ instead of Chandraguptas in the bhoratendiya, 
occurring in some manusoripta, advanced by Mr 
Telang in his edition of the play, and adopted by 
mort scholars that the author's patron wns the 
Maukhari king Avantivarman whose son married 
the sister of king Harsha of Kananj. Their con- 
temporary was the Gupta King Miadhavagupta, 
whose fatlier Mahisenagupta defeated Susthitavar- 
man, who was probably a contemporary of Avanti- 


varman, and there must have been frequent wars 


between ths Maukharis and the Guptas of Magadha!!, 
(in the other hand there was also more peaceful तत 
lations between the two fanilies, and two Maukhari 
queens wear names which show that they belonged 
to the family of the Guptaa, viz, Harshagupt4, the 
queen of Adityavarman, and Upagupti the queen of 
Ievaraverman. If wo assume that Adityavarman 
whe an ally of 5Susthitavarman, who waa defeated 
by Mah gupta, it is conceivable that Aditja- 
varman waa conciliated in some way by Mahisena- 
gupta, just a4 Malaynaketu in the play is reinstated 
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ee 
in his kingdom by Chandragupta. Hillebrandt': 
has also drawn attention to the fact that Graha- 
varman, the gon of Avantivarman, waa لمالا‎ in 
Rijyavardhana's expedition against the Hipas, and 
he agrees with Dhruva and others in assuming that 
the Mischohhas mentioned in the bharatordiya were 
the Hites. Attention has aleo been drawn to the 
fact that the Mudrérikshaza must have been written 
_ before the destruction of Pataliputra, because that 
town plays such @ great rile inthe play. Now 
this argument would naturally lead to the conclusion 
tha, Professor Speyer's dating of the play is the 
Fight one, becauso Pataliputra ceased to be the 
Magodha capital at د‎ comparatively early date, and 
inthe Mudrdnitehase it ia throughout treated as the 
natural capital, On the whole, therefore. 1 am 
inclined to follow the late Professor Speyer with 
regard to the date of the play. The treating Rants. 
cared was perhaps introduced on ihe occasion of a 
later representation 
Professor Jacobi has advocated") another dating of 
Vilikhadatta, He is of opinion that the Mudri 
rakshasa shows traces of imitation of the poet 
` Ratnikara, who lived under king Avantivarman 
of Kashmir in the 7th century. He also draws 
in the Mudnirdtshars and Kalhaca’s description of 
| Avantivarman, and atthe band of the astronomi- 


| cal data mentioned in the introduction of the 


play ho calculates that it wae acted the 
2nd December 860 A. D. Dhrova, on the other 
hand,’ maintaing that Ratnikera has imitated 
Vitakhadatta, and he also draws attention to such 
ensea, where the Mudririkshass seems to have 
ben imitated by authors older than Ratnikers It 
is almost imposmble to judge about such cases, 
We never know whether there are direct loans or 


| commen loags from > third source, The direct 


allusions to the Mudririkehasa in Indian literature 
mentioned by Dhruva are still less decisive, The 
stanza Pagchatontra (ed, Boiler). 111, 138 cannot 
be dated. Nor ia it possible to come to a deoision 
about the date of the Chav'akautika, in which 
there ia, an allusion to the Mudririkshasa Of 
greater importance ia the fact drawn attention to 
by [पकक that there did not, in the days of 


| Avantivarman of Kashmir, exist an independent 


king of Sindh, while the Sindh king is mentioned 
os namnighty ally in the play, and further the way 


in whieh Vi-ikhadatia mentions the Kashmir king 


Against such ى‎ late dating as suggested by Professor 
Jacobi it in alao possible to draw attention to the 
high respect with which the Buddhas are mentioned 
V,6; to the recurrence of the stanza 11, 18 in 
Bhartribari’s Nititaiaka 27, in the Pafichatantra, and 
in tho Vetilapafchavinéasti, where it is probably 
borrowed from the Mudririkshasa, and to other 
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minor details Wilson's पील); that the Mudri- 
rikshasa waa written in the eleventh or twelfth 
century haa now only historical interest. 1४ was 
imeed on the assumption that the Mlechchhas men- 
tioned in the Lacentordktyn were the قط الحم امسلا‎ 
Who the author of the Mudrirakshesn wns, we 


know net, His name was Vitikhadatta, andl he was 


the son of the Mahirija Bhiskaradatta, or, aocord- 
ing to most manuscripta, Pyithu, and the grandaon 
of the feudatory (Samanta) Vatecvaradatia. 

We do not know any of these persone. Wilson" 
thonght it possible that Pyithu was identical with 
the Chéihamina Pyithvirija of Ajmer (12th century), 
but that is of course exeluded. Hillebrandt!* seems 
inelmed to identify Bhiskaradatta with Harsha’s 
friend king Bhiskearavarman of Kiimaripa. Ac- 
cording to the Harshacharita, however, Bhiiskara 
varman was the son of Susthiravarman Myigdika 


with the information derived from the newly dis- 
covered copper-plate grant of Bhaskaravarman 
which has been brought to light by Padmanitha 
Bhattéicharya." We only here learn that Sthiravar- 
man and Susthiravarman are misreadings instead of 
Sthitavarman and Sust bitavarman, Tt = then pro- 
bable that Susthitavarman, the father of Bhaskara 
varman, wag the king defeated by Mahdsenagupta. 
Dr. Fleet's anpposition™ that Susthitavarman was 
a Maukhaori has hitherto been gonerally adopted 
Now that we know of «a Susthitavarman whee 
time suits the case, it will be necessary to change 
our opmicn, We know that Bhiskaravarman waa 
the contemporary of Harsha, who again wae i 
contemporary of Miidhavagupta. Now it was 98 
dhavagupte’s father who defeated Susthitavarman, 
and the Kimaripa king Susthitavarman was the 
father of Bhaskeravarman, There is then a perfect 
accord in the chronology, and there cannot be 
much doubt that Mahisenagupta’s adversary wea 
the Kimarips king Susthitavarman उत भदत 
Now it is t#topting to 6تستافعه‎ some connection 
between the Maukharis and the Kamaripa kings. 
Both dynasties we names formed in the same 
wey. It hes already been enggested thas Avanti- 
varman may have aided with Susthitavarman in his. 
war against Mahjisenagupta, and the chronology is 
in favour of such a supposition. On the other hand 
it seems imposible to reconcile the genealogy of 
Vilékhadatta with that of the KRamariipa kings 

We cannot therefore say who the author of the 
Mudrirakshasa was though it is highly probable 
that he belongs to the Ganges country and lived in 
the fourth century, Wo know of no other work by 
him, but the Mudripikeshasn iteelf has long been 
known and admired. It has 145 been published 
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the first to give ua a really critical edition, with 
full materials. To judge from his review of Telanga 
qglition™, his edition waa planned more than thirty 
yore ago, ond the Mudriirakshasa has evidently 


been in his mind during all these years. In 1005 be 


published an edition of all the Prikyit verses.) and 
now follows the complete edition, with exhaustive 
apparatus criticus and an index of Prakyit worda. 

It هذ‎ an exceedingly careful work Professor 
Hillebrandt hoa given w It would have made 
the book still more useful if he had added an index 
of profikes,. It very often happens that we 
have to identify verses, and such indexes are 
extremely useful. Thisia however a minor consi- 
deration, and I prefer to think of all we have. got 


in this new edition. 


There are.of course many minor details where it is 


posible to have different jona Thus 1 
and the grandson of Sthiravarman. Now thia agrees. | ग am 


very doubtful about the restoration of the (मा 
forma required by the rules of the grammarians, 
This is more expeciolly the case with the Migadhi 

The Prakrit grammarians are all comparatively late 

and their rules about Magadh! are probably to some 
extent artificial, Professor Hillebrandi haa corrected 
throughout so as to bring the Prikjita into agree- 
ment with the grammerians, and he has done حم‎ in 
an excellent way, It is perhaps the only possible 
thing to do, and in the case of Faurnsen! and Mahi. 


। rishtrl our knowledge in eo far advanced that wo 
can do so with same confidence. But it is more चति 


cult to be confident in the case of Migadhl, about 
which dialect we are still very unsatisfactorily in 

formed. The use of a comparatively correct Mia godhi 
in the fragments of plays preserved in luter inserip 

tions does not prove much for the older plays, now 
that we know that the Prikyit grammarians cannot 
be so old aa some of us were once inclined to think 

It is also possible to find individual cases where one 
id inclined to disagree with the editor, Thua I would 
read jdvddi and notjdsedi in the Buurasent, or oles 
I would also read jdgam instead of jdodei. I would 


| substitute Gand nota for لنت‎ when it is short: 1 


would not allow Saurasent in verses, ot loast got if 
the Mahfrishtri forme occur in some of the many 
scripta ; 1 would read susidus: instead of رامو امك ديوع‎ 
p- 13, 1. 10; asd or (16 for (नीह, p. 18, ॥ 5, and eo 
on, It is possible to disagree about euch questions 
and to think that the editor has erred. But the 


principal thing عا‎ that he has given the full mate 
نامكم‎ so that we can judge for ourselyag in every 


case, And his methods are 90 sound that we usually 
feel convinced that he is right, Of misprints which 
have not been corrected 1 have only noted Sindhu 
shing for Sindhusind, .م‎ 140, 1. 6, and karagg for 
koréya, p. 177, 1 5, 


ceveral times; Professor Hillebrandt however Stex Koxow 
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Max, 1914) FIRST COMMERCIAL MISSION TO PATNA 69 
DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE FIRST ENGLISH 
COMMERCIAL MISSION TO PATNA, 1620—1621. 

EDITED BY SIR R. ©, TEMPLE, BART, 

Prefatory note, 

[I have recently edited volume II, of the Travels of Peter Mundy, 1608-1667, for the 
Hakluyt Society. This volume covers the years 1628-1634 while Petor Mundy was travell- 
ing to and from India in the interests of the English East India Company of that date, 

He spent partof the year 1632 in a commercial expedition to Patna, and as he made 
several references to the previous commercial mission of Messrs, Robert Hughes and John 
Parker to that place in 1620-1621, I had reason to examine the whole of the proceedings of 
those two men while there. 

In Appendix D of my volume on Peter Mundy's Journals, I have given a brief account 
of the work of Hughes and Parker and in Foster's English Factories (1618-1621) there is a 
concise account of their doings, But in the course of my enquiries I had to collect together 
and edit all the original documents left behind, relating to the time spent by Hughes and 
Parker in Patna, They are of considerable value, as illustrating the kind of work the 
Pioneers of British enterprise in India had to do, the manner in which they set about it, 
the conditions under which they lived, and the qualities required of such men, It is there- 
fore worth while to reproduce the original correspondence in this Journal 

Hughes and Parker are exhibited to us as typical commercial pioneers, level-headed 
bargainers, qtick to perceive where trading poseibilities lay; brave, imperturbable, venture- 
some men, loyal to their employers ; men whom neither difficulties nor dangers daunted, 

Incidentally, the interesting fact came to light that even in those days the value of the 
subsequent great trade in Bengal (/asar, tussore) silks was foreseen and that much trouble 
was taken to introduce them into European markets. Among other things, Hughes tried 
to send talking mainas to England in 1620, In a letter to his superiors at Agra he writes of 
“a cupell of pratlinge birds called mynnas, which wee have bought to bee sent to the 
Company and intreate you carre may bee taken for theire convayence to Surratt,’"] 

I. 
Robert Hughes to the Surat Factory 

Patna 12 July 762), Lovinge Frends, Mr Kerridge etts, After longe expectation and 
no cirtayne newes of Mr, Younge! and his companies aproche neare Agra (the yeare spend- 
inge so fast), it was thought needfull to dispeede mee for Puttana; and havinge accorded 
upon a computed some of monnyes for some presant investment, with bills of exchange 
for 4,000 ru[pees], 1 departed Agra the Sth June and (thankes bee to God) arived here 
in safitye the 3rd presant, havinge bine on the waye 29 dayes, in which I outran 300 
Jehanger courses [Jahingiri kos.) Presantlye upon my arivall I procured acceptance of my 
exchanges, and hope of good payment, theire date beinge expiered ; of whose currant per- 
formance, when received, I shall advise to Agra. 

I have since my comeinge vizited the Governor Muckrob Con [Mukarrab Khin], whoe 
scemes wonderous plesant for our arivall here, and was as inquisitive to knowe what goods 
Thad brought with mee ; wherwnto I as exactlye answared that at presant I had nothings, 
but that what futurlye should come fitinge his circare [sarkar, government, establishment] 
= aosist Mr. Hughes in Hogreporepatamia [Hijlpur Patna] or where else the ambertees are made" Fosters 
English Factories in India, 1618-1621, pp. 182, 191. 
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hee should have the first sight of, wherwith hee seemed well contented, and hath given ordor 
to serche out for a house for mee, but as yet cannot finde anye convenyent enoughe, yet 
hope shortlye to bee well seated, thoughe I feare not rent free. The Nabobe is desierous 
of some cloth and hydes, for which I have advized to Agra for what theye can spare, or 
maye lye there unvendable ; also tapestrye, clothe of tishoo [tissue], velvetts, embrodares, 
fethera, or anye other rich commodities to bee gotten, and hath desiered me to write you to 
procure him some from the expected fleete, of which if you may spayer anye, doubtlese theye 
wilbe well sould, and your selves knowe him to bee as free in payinge as in buyinge. 

Ihave made some enquirye into the commodityea hereto bee procured and by you 

required from England. And first for clothinge (as I have bine enformed, for I have not 
had tyme yet to make anye experiences), the usiall custome of buyinge the amberty* cali- 
coes at Lackhoure [Lakhawar] (which is the pente [peth, penth, market-town] or fayer for 
that commoditye, and is a towne 14 course from this place) is as follows: theye are dalye 
brought in from the neighboringe gonges [ganj, a village] by the weavers, from whome they 
are bought rawe, of length 13 coveds Jehangery (which is one-fourth longer then the elahye 
(ilahi gaz, 33 in] of Agra), from which the buyer, of an antient custome, teares of 1} or 
2 coveds, and soe deliverse them marked to the whitster, whoe detaynes them in 
0 hitinge inge and starchinge about three mounthes, the charge whereof is neare upon 3 ru[pees] 
per موسيم‎ [score], and the abatements and disturyes [dastari, commission] in buyinge them 
rawe from the weaveres * per rupye or 25 per cent, In this maner, by reporte, dalye maye 
there bee bought 50,60, and some dayes 100 peeces. Almost in the like nature are theye 
sould here in Puttanna, beinge likewise brought thence by the weaveres, but readye whited 
and cured, and the same customes and abatements asin the cuntrye; and by computation 
here may: bee provided within the space of three or four mounthes, soe bought, and of 
the broadest sizes, called zeferconyes [safar-khani], two or three hundred corge. 

Of sahannes [sahan, fine sheeting] and hammomes [Aamm4ém, towelling] theire are but 
fewe at presantin towne, Theye ara brought from tho lower partes of Bengalla in smalle 
parcells by Puttanes [Pathins]. Other sortes of choutare? cloth are not here to bee gotten, 
unlesse Some fewe rahmoutes.! Waat ol theise sortea shall come to towne, 1 shall not alip 
anye oportunitye for theire procuringe, for the yeare is allreadye so farr spent that it will not 
permite anye convenyent investments to bee made at Lackhoure in th’ambertyes rawe, the 
tyme beinge soe shorte for theire dispsed hence, and theye soe tedious in whittinge. 

Of rawe silke of Bengalla I have sent musteres [samples] to Agra, and have entreated, 
after perusiall [inspection], to send them you joyntlye with this my leter. In the paper No. 1 
are two skeynes of the first and second sortes, which is the sortes cheflye by the Companye 
required, and by us provided [at] Agra, which at presant is here to bee bought (wounde 
of into skeynes of a coved longe) for 5} rupees gross the seare of 344 pices weight per seare, 
from which is abated 17 per cent, kessure [fasar, diminution, discount] and disturye, and 
will falle out net not above 4} rup[ees] the seare of 344 pices weight. In the paper No, 2 
is two skeynes of the third and fourth sortes wee usialye buye in Agra, not wound of aparte 
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© Amberty, amberteo ambartroe (Hind!, amriti, imrati, amirt] imarti), a name applied ton stout cloth 
of पि. India, Seo Travels of Peter Mundy, od, Tomple, IT, 141 

3 The word is chauidh, ,هناف ملك‎ chautdhl, chautdi, lit, four folds, a coarse double-width cotton cloth of 
two lengtha 

॥ This word clearly means a kind of chawidh or wide, coarse cotton cloth, but Tam unabie to trace 
it in any vernacular, unless it ia a mistranecription for rdwat, riot, rdwatl rdoti. 
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for want of tyme, and is here worth at presant, to bee wound of aa the former, 4} rup[ees] 
gross per seare, out of which the prementioned disturye abated, will cost 3 rup[ees] 9 
annyes [4na, anna] net the seare of 34} pices weight per seare, Theise are theire presant 
prizes, betwene which and that wee buye in Agra you will perceave a great diferance in 
price for theise four sortes, to saye, one-third of the sorte No. 1 and two-thirds of the sorte 
No. 2 hathe cost us together in Agra neare upon 5} rup [ees] net the seare of 30 pices, which 
here halfe on[e] half th’other maye bes bought for about 4 rup[ee]s net the seare of 344 
pices weight per seare ; and I am promised at about theise rates to have delivered in from 
the silkwynderes 10 or 15 m [aun]jds per mounth, and doubtles a greater quantitye therof 
maye bee procured, but then wee must venture out some monye before hande, which I 
resolve upon, findinge sufitient securitye for performance; and herupon have advised them 
at Agra to desist farther in its investment there, which per computation is at’ least 35 per 
cent. derer then here it maye bee bought. Serbandy* silke, the best of Mucksoude [Maksida- 
bid Murshidabid] and Sideabaude [Saidabid], from whence theise sortes are wounde of. is 
at presant here worthe 100 rup[ees] gross per maunde of 40 seres per maunde and 341 
pices per seare, from which is abated the savoye [sawdi, an excess of a fourth] or 25 per 
cent.; soe it rests net worth about 75 rupees per m[au]nde net. The brokeridge as well 
on this as on all other sortes of silke is, by the Nabobes comande, but 5 annes of a rupye 
per cent. from the buyer and 10 annyes from the seller; but the brokeres doe usialye take 
one-half per cent. from the buyer and one per cent. from the seller. For brokeridge of 
clothe theye canclayme nothinge as deue from the buyer, onlye his curtizeye ; but from the 
seller theire right is half a pice per rupye 

1 shall here provide some quiltes of Sutgonge [Satgaon], wrought with yellowe silke, at 
reasonable rates; and have already a score in possession, and am promised more dalye 
as theye come to towne 

There are some Portingalla at presant in towne, and more are latlye gon for theire 
partes in Bengala; into whose trafige 1 have made enguirye, and gather that theye usialye 
bringe vendable here all sortes of spices and silke stufes of Chyna, tyne, and some jewelleres 
ware ; in lewe wherof theye transporte course carpets of Junapoore [Jaunpur], ambertyes, 
caossaca [६6694] and some silke. The Mogoles [Merchants from Upper India or Persia] and 
Praychaes* are here like bees, whose cheefest provisiones are mandyles [mandil, turban- 
cloth], girdells [kamarband], layches [alécha, ilacha, silk cloth] and doupattas [dopatta] of 
Malda; also a sorte of thine cloth called caymeconyes [tdim-khani]? of Beyhare [Bihar], 
and are much like unto course cassnes, 14 coveds longe and four-fifths of a coved broade., أن‎ 
40, 50, and 60 rup[ee]s per courge. Theise are bought for transporte to Lahore, and thence 
for Persia ; samples wherof, and of all other commodityes here to be provided fittinge that 
trade, 1 purpose to buye some smalle quantityes of eatch for a tryall. And also ambertyes 
is a principall of theire investments, for the compasings wherof theye bringe hether cither 
redy spetya [specie] or exchanges. 

I praye adviz whether th‘ ambertyes you mention to bee provided rawe are ment 
as from the loome, without washinge and starchinge, or to bee whited onlye without 

9 Sirband!, head-winding, evidently م‎ cocoon, the ordinary words for which are koya, pilah. 
~ © My, Foster conjectures that this word is the Sanskrit prichyo, used like pirbiya to indicate an inhabi- 


‘tant of countries to the eastward. Seo English Factories in India, 1615-16271, م‎ 195 n. 
7 See Mr. Foster's note on this kind of cloth, op. لنت‎ loo, cil. 
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The general! transporte of goods from hence to Agra is by Carte, but now in the 
seasone of the raynes the wayes are soc deepe that no Cartes Can passe, and therfore for 
necesitye whatever gocth hence is laden onoxen. It wilbe the prime October at soonest 
before the Carts can stir hence, whose freight to Agra is Commonlye 1} and 13 rups. per 
und and goeth wot under lese then 35 dayes. What’ goods maye here bee provided 
betwixt this and the bevininge October shall, God willinge, bee dispeeded hence about that 
tyme, which wilbe the soone+t, 

I have written to Agra to dispeed John Banggam with some goods advised for which 
lye unvendable there with the first opertunitye, for that this place will requier an assistant 
or two, for that it promiseth plentye of Commoditye and doubtles will to good purpose bee 
established a factorye, I have alsoadyized for 5 or 6000 rups. more to bee forthwith remit- 
ted hether, for th’ exchange here is cheaper by 14 or 2 per Cent, then there, for th’ intrime 
[am promised at intrest for ] per Cent. 

At the foote of this my letter you will perceave the presant prizes of gondry Commodi- 
tes as well vendable here, as that here maye bee provided, which with the prescribed I 
eutreate you acepte untill future experyence maye [mboulden mee to enlarge. Untill when 
with hartye Commends and prayers for prosperitye in our Joynt affayeres, 1 take leave and 
rest, &c.* 

The present valleues of sondry Commodities as well Vendable 
as to bee provided in Pullana, advized lo Surat and Agra, 

Broade Clothe good redd, worthe 15 rups. the Jehangir Coved 

Elyphants teeth, the best worth 80 rups, per md. of 40 sers per md. and 33 pices per ar, 

Seamorse [walrus] teeth, worth 10 rups, per seare 37 pices 

Bulgare hydes, worth 15 rups. per payer 

Quick silver, worth 34 तपु, per seare 

Vermilion, worth 37 rup, per seare 

Lead, worth 9 rap, per maunde 

Tyne, worth 38 rup, per maunde 

Amber beads, worth 2, 3 and 4 tankes [fanka] per rup, 

Corrall, no setled price, but accordinge to ita goodnese 

Saffron, worth 16 rup, per seare 

Swords, knives, fine wares, etc., no price Currant 

(The remainder of this list is illegible] 

The Nabobe would faine have 3 or 4 Cases of emptie bottels, He was impertinent 
[importunate] with me and would not bee satisfied but that [had brought some with mee, 
soe that I was Constrayned to give him the 3 small bottels out of my standishe [inkstand, 
bottle-stand]. Hee required many other thinges, which in regard theyo are not to bee had 
1 here omite, and not havinge elce at presant rest &c,® 

II, 
Robert Hughes to the Surat Factory 

Pataa, 6 August 1620. Good Frends, Mr, Kerridge etts, My last of the 12th last month 
by waye of Agra advized you of my arivall here, and what elce the then poore experience 
of this place encourndged mee, a Coppye wherof (to avoyde repitition) I send you herewith, 





8 Factory Records, Patna, L, 2-4. 
# Factory Records, Patna, 1, 1, 4 
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referringe you, and havinge now made some experience of what my formeres gave you 
hopes of, it rests that I advize you therof. 

I have bine dealinge with the weaveres of Lackhoure (Lakhawar) which bringe th 
Ambertyes to towne, from whence in smale parcells 1 have bought about 16 Courge [kori 
score] from 1 to 6 rups, net the peece, and allmost all of the broadest sizes, The raynes 
is some impediment to theire provision, for that the weavers by reson therof Com not to 
towne, as wontedlye, and there are greate store of buyers abroade, which hath somwhat 
inhansed the Commoditye, Also there are latlye Come up diverse frigitts of Portingalls 
from Sutgonge [Satgaon] whose merchants buye up all theye can laye hand of. If tyme 
would have permited some investments to have bine made in the Country, it had bine the 
best and Cheapest Course to have bought them rawe [undressed] from the weaveres and 
have put'them fourthe to whitinge, but the season for theire dispeed hence to Come to you 
tymlye to send this yeare for England is soe neare at hand that this Yeare it was impossible 
to get them ready, For the future, if you resolve that quantityes therof be provided it 
wilbe needfull that this place bee furnished with monnye in such season that no tyme bee 
, for that theye are teadious in whittinge ; as also it is requisite that for what provision: 
shall heare bee made bee at Agra before the raynes to take the first oppertunitye for Con- 
veyance with theire goods, which will bothe save Charges and regayne tyme, 

Lackhower afords greate quantityes of fyne clothe, to saye of four, five, six, eight to 
ten rupes per peece and by bespeakinge them and deliveringe monyes out before hand the 
weaveres will make them a full Jehanger coved (Jahingiri covado, ou bit] broade, which is 
yeard, halfe quarter [j, ¢., about forty inches] English (which breadth, as theye saye, they 
cannot exceed, to have them close wrought), but of what reasonable lengths wee shall 

For your list of goods required this yeare from Agra, you specific th’ambertyes to bee 
all Course at or under 2 rups. per peece. Wherefore in your first praye advize how you 
stand afected to the fyne, Theire breadth are generallye neare upon an elahy [प्र] , 
coved and broader then your narowe baftas of Baroche [Broach ]. 

Of Sahannes theire come none to towne, Diverse boates are shortlye expected from 
the lower partes of Bengalla, which by reports bringe quantitye, 1 have bought for 400 
rupes in tusser stufes of Bengalla,!° of halfe silke, halfe cotten ; and of Bicuntpoore layches 
[Baikanthpur aléchah about 16 courge at 12, 10 and 16 rupes per courge, Thoye are 5! 
coveds longe and somwhat more then J broade, some patternes wherof I send you herwith 
Theye are fitt lenghets for petticotes, cheape, and doubtles will sellin England to good 
profitt, Theye are made five course hence, infinite quantityes, and are generallye bought 
up by the Mogolles for Persia; by bespekinge them (if theye give Content) woe maye have 
them made of what lenghets and breadthes wee shall desier. 

With my former I sent you musteres [samples] of Bengalla silke and theire Prices, since 
which Ihave made further serche therinto and herwith send you other samples by mee 
wounde of from the Serbandy [cocoon], of which I bought a maunde fora triall, and wound 
it of into seavene several sortes, Wherby I finde that theise 4, to saye the second, third, 
fourth and {ifthe will stand us in about 4} rups, net the seare of 34} pice with all Charges 
of wyndinge it of defrayed ; and the 3 other sortes, to saye the first, sixth and sea venth, 
rated at worthe here at present to bee sould for readye monnye, the first at श्र गण्‌. per 
seare, the 610 at 14 rups, per seare, and the 7th at 3 rups, per seare ; soe that the Chea- 
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1° Tasar, a coarse silk. See ante, vol xxix. pp. 2294 ` 
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pest and surest dealinge is to buye the serbundye and wynde it of my selfe and theron have 
resolved, havinge bought about 6 mds. more, And at present have thirty men at worke 
theron, purposinge to increase them to a hundred, and if you aprove therof and the price 
(which is } cheaper then in Agra) I may have two or three hundred silkwinderes to worke 
in the house all the yeare, wherof I praye advize your oppiniones, for to buye it from the 
Cottewalle [kolw il, naw4b’s agent] it will cost + or § of a rupy dearer, and yet not soe 
good stufe ; and the first 6th and 7th sortes, beinge sent hence to Agra, will sell here for 20 
per Cent. more then it is worthe heare, which Course will much ease the price of the rest 
And 1 purpose also to dye and drese som? of the Course sortes into sleave [floss]?? ailke 
and send you to bee sent for England as samples. It will wast the } in the dresinge, and 
ths Charge herof be about कंद of arupye the seare and will not stand in above 21 rup. per 
sere readye crest. 

1 have taken a house in the greate bazare, neare unto the Cutwalls choutrye {choultry, 
chabitra, office]; the rent 6} rupes per month. I have not herde from Agra since my de- 
parture thence, but expect John Banggam with some goods and monneyes formerlye advized 
for. Halfe my former exchange are runn out, And I hope to have the remaynder epeedilye 
invested in Ambertyes, of which commoditye the partes about Lackhoure afords such 
quantitye that (by the weaveres reportes) daly 1,000 peeces are taken from their loomes ; 
and without question you maye have 50,000 rupes yearlye invested therin if you aprove of 
the said sortes. Your order wherin and in the silke provisions for the aprochinge yeare 1 
shall expecte. And not havinge elce at present, &c. &c. 

rup. an 

The Verourd [bardward] or proportion wound of from a sere of serbandy 
raw silke, containing 344 pices weight the sere: wounde of into seven 
severall.sortes, and Cost nob... ec cies. owas, क 11 ब =) ० iy (OU 
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81 pices wt. waste or losse in the wyndinge itofratedat الى‎ 2... ,.  ,., 00 00 

64 pices wt. shekesty!2 or the 7th sorte at 144 anns, persereis ,,,  ... =... 00 03! 

4 pice wt, Cattaway?? or the 6th sorte at 14 rups. persereis ,..  ,,, ... 00 024 

23 pice wt. Gird!‘ or the first sorte at 47% rup. the sere 18... ee 7 ... 00 06 

12} pice wt. of the 2d, 3d, 4th and Sth sorts (of which this inclosed is the 
sample) rated at 4} rup. net per sere mea क se | “ا م اسيم‎ 

34} pice wt. rated together and costa rup. net 3 कर > فر‎ AY ءءىء‎ O2 OF 
and is as it is worth here at presant, about which price, within jy, more or lesse the 
seare, quantityes maye bee provided wound of acordinge to this sample and of the 
lenghths of theise skeynes.15 





The O. &. 2. defines aleave-sill: as silk thread capable of being separated into smaller filaments for 
प Shikasta, broken, irregular (threads). 
13 Kotedl, imperfect, discoloured. 
14 Gird, round, i. ربع‎ even quality 
كلا‎ Factory Records, Patna, .لا‎ 4-6. 
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il 
Robert Hughes to the Agra Factory 

Patna, 3 Seplember 1620, Kinde Frends, Mr. Fettiplace, etts. After longe expectation 
and desier to here from you, Yesterdaye I received yours of the 9th August...... 

1 perceave that you take notice of what I writt Concerninge the provision of Amberty 
Callicoes and your opyniones jump with what I have bine latlye large unto you Concerninge 
that Commoditye in theire future investments to bee made at Lackhoure. I once thought, 
and indeed fullye purposed to have made some small tryall there this yeare, but meanes and 
menes promises faylinge kept mee from them spight of my tecthe [in spite of my efforts]. 
Howsoever, I doubt not but to have the monnyes you now sent Imployed therin here in 
Puttana tyme enough to bee dispeeded hence by the begininge of th'eusuinge mounthe and 
these with the cost of my provision to bee with you in Agra by the prime November, 
whereof more hereafter. 

You have discouraged mee in the silke provisions of which I had and yet have [great] 
hopes to doe much good therin, of which I sent you second samples [hence the] 6th August, 
and therin was large of the setled Course 1 have taken for providing in the Condition required 
by the Companye, and I am sner at Cheaper rates then theye aprove of, to send fourthwith 
what quantityo poasiblye Mmaye bee procured, which imbouldned mee the rather therin, so 
that I have encreased my Cor Conna [karkhana, workshop] to almost a hundred workmen, but 
here will stop untill I here further from Surrat. I have delivered them mony out before- 
band,which now can hardly bee recalled, and therfore they must worke it out; 10 or 12 mds. 
serbandyes wilbe the most I shall wynde of for this yeare, which will not bee much, yet I hope 
such a sample as shall Confirme its future provision, its price beinge Considered; neither(I am 
stire) were theye at Surrat Ignorant of its price in Agra when in their letter, which arrived 
6 litell before my departure, theye desiered what quantitye possible might be procured this 
yeare. I have bine large unto them therof, and expecte theire order for the future, My last 
simples I hope you have sent them, 

For quilts of Sutgonge I have not exceeded above a dozen, nor shall not ad therunto 
manye more, unlesse such as promise good Content. Th [ose] alreadye Lought I have trymed 
up with silke fringe, tassells etta, and [कहत them parte with tafetye, parte with Tessur 
[tasar, tussore]. what goods I have ina redinesse I am packinge to regayne tyme. I 
perceave at what rates your exchango runns, which is much lower then here. I ofered 4 per 
Cent. to have taken up some smalle matter of Byrumdas Chebill Sansye [Bhairon Das 
Chibilla Shih] ,but could not procure it, soe that you maye thanke Shame[Shyam, Shim] for 
his Cas,mana[khdsnama, letter of introduction], thoughe his letter of Creditt was of no 
Validitye. 1 have not to doe with Pragdas[Prig Das]his sonne, havinge long since cleared 
with him. He is almost Crackte[bankrupt],theire havinge latlye Come hondyes [Awndi, 
bill of exchange, chequejon him for alack of rupesand reporte of his fathers troubles in 
Agra. In your occasiones to remitt monyes by exchange, you maye bee bould to deale with 
Chimseyes [Chindsahai Shah's} sonne,whose father is the Currant dealler[generaliy accepted 
agent]of Puttana, 

The Ambertyes you mention to bee provided browne[unbleached] must of necessitye 
bee refered until the next yeare, and then(as you saye) theye must bee washt out of theire 


— 
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+ Soo injra, letter of 3 March 1621 where this name is given in fullas “Chaunseyshaw™, Chindsaha 
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mandye;?? orelee hapilye theye will rott before they arive in England, whic Course I all 
waise endevored to take and shallendevor my utmost. therin, and in all other sortes of that 
lothe accordinge to your direction, مطامط‎ for its length, breadth, starch and close workinge. 

lt seemes Mr. Younge and his Companye arived with you in safitye, and since have 
bine dispatched for Lahore, I expected Mr, Banggam to my assistance, in whose roome 
you mention Mr, Parker to bee longe since dispeeded and with him the goods I adved 
for, of whose aproche I yet here no newes, When hee cometh I shall take notice of the 
partikulera, which wilbe welleome to our Governor, whoe hath bine and is in expecte of 
some toyes aswell as rich Commodityes, After Mr. Parkers arivall and receypte of your 
Invoyce and examination of the goods, I shall give you Creddit, as well for them as for 
the 200 rupa. delivered for theire expence on the waye, and shall expecte more monnyes 
forthwith to bee remitted to keepe us still in action, wherof I praye consider and what it 
ia to gayne oportunitye, Andso much in answer to the perticulers of your letter now 
received, wherof I may conclud for ought 1 have done since my last, Upon the arivall of 
Mr. Parker I shall enlarge, or in th’'intryme, if necessitye requier. Untill when, with a 
hartye Commend &c, I have enquired after spicknard, but at present here is none for our 
turnas, It comes out of the Northe Cuntry in the could wether and will not bee here to be 
gottene this 2 or 3 mounthes at the soonest." 

IV. 
Robert Hughes to the Surat Factory, 

Patna 4 September 1620. [Identical in substance with the letter ot उ Sept. to Agra, 
The following are additions]. I yet here no newes [of Mr, Parker]althoughe hee hath bine a 
mounth on the waye, nor shall not expecte him yet this 10 dayes for that the countryes are 
89 overflowne that I feare his Carte with much dificultye will finde passadge. What goods 
hee bringes will come to late for theire proceed to bee this yeare invested, * 

I praye remember our governor with what fyne goods and toyes you maye spare of 
what you expecte in this flecte. Hee is verye erneat with mee to procure him some, And I. 
have promised to write you in his behalfe. Hee groweth rich, and no feare but that he will 
paye well and a good price. 19 

4 1 
Robert Hughes to the Agra Factory 

Patna 74 September 1620. Mr. Fettiplace etts, My last was of the 3d preeant by ® 
sherafes [sarraf, money-changer]convayence which advized you of the receypt of yours of 
the 9th August and therwith the second bills of exchange for 2500 rups, of theire acceptance 
and what elce that instant required, since when, He praye take notice. This your expresse 
came hether the L0th presant by whome I received yours of the 23th August, and therwith 
bills for 2500 rups. more, and the second bill for parte of the 3000 sen all | hich iF 

a ps. more | arte of the 3000 sent before, all which are 
well accepted and no feare but of Current payment. About 2000 rups. of the first ह xchange 
1 have already received, as having occasion therof before it was dewe, The ग्न Mg 
this daye or two wilbe also received, of which ther is no feare. Ki kes 

I take notice of Pragdas his breakinge 8 [bankruptey] ithoughe I hope it’s no damadge to 
us. Tam suer I have sondrye tymes advized you of my clearinge with his sonne here for those 
exchanges 1 brought on him, which I hope is sufitient to cleare that doubte and assure you 
selves 1 shall not bee backward in réceavinge in the mony ; pestis 

eee 0 im the monye of theise exchanges when dewe 
आ Mand, mdnr, mdndd, minrd, mandi, mani, any greasy dirt, aleo used { 2 
"Factory Records, Patna, 1]. 8-7 








18 OF starch. 
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Two dayes since came hether one of Mr. Parkers servants, whoe brought mee a letter 
from him dated in Aughmull surraye [Amwikantha]*° 2 dayes Journye shorte of Bannarse 
[Benares]. Hee writt mee littell save his troubles on the waye, and the damadge the goods 
have susteynde by the raynes etts , Which in 2 or 3 dayes more I shall expecte him with his 
letter, Hee sent mee the first bills (which nowe are of no Importe} as also the Invoyce of 
what goods you have sent by him, for which when received (and what moneyes elce 
received from you) I shall give your Account Credditt. 

I take notice of the clause in the Surratt letter, and doe endeavor my utmost for 
provision of Ambertrees and what elce maye give content, and doubt not but to have 
what monyes you have remitted mee wholye invested by the fyne [end] of this presant 
mounthe, neither shall 1 omitt the first opertunitye for theire dispatehe hence to bee with 
you with what expedition possible 1 have detayned your bearer the longer in hope 
Mr, Parker would have arived, that therby I mought have had wherwith to have bine larger, 
but therof now uncirtayne, I thought best. to dispeed*him, for that you earnestlie requier 
advice of the Exchanges receypte and acceptance which is as prescribed, wherunto 1 have 
not aughte elee material] to add save my hartye commend &c.21 

VI. 
Robert Hughes and John Parker to The Agra Factory 

Patna, the 6th October 1620.22 Very good Frends Mr. Fetiplace etts. Our last unto you 
was of the 14th September by retorne of your expresse which brought your last bills of ex- 
change. Therin wee advized you of theire acceptance and now intreate you take notice that 
wee have founde satisfaction bothe for those and all your formers, ave only a rest of Champ- 
seyes [Chandsahai Shah] which as yet is scarce dewe, ? ` 1 may bee about 600 rups, Ina 
postecripte of our last 23 wee also advized you of the then presant arivall here of John Par- 
ker with the goods mentioned in your Invoyce sent therwith, which havinge examined, wee 
finde to fall out Just in quantitye, thoughe in quality they were somwhat damnified on the 
waye by reason of th’extremitye of fowle wether theye met in theire passadge. Yet 
the most parte therof, to saye the broadcloth, kersyes, hydes, swords, and emall wares wee 
have delivered into the Nabobs Circare[sarkar, court, establishment]and theye have past his 
view, but as yet wee have not founde leasure to come toa price for them. Our quicksilver 
wee have sould (but not delivered) for 41 rups. per seare of 374 pice weight but have not 
bine offered for our Amber beads above 10 rups. the seare of 14 pice the seare, wherefore 
detayne it in hope of a better market. १ 

Wee have finished our provisiones for this yeare,which consist of 1975 peeces Ambertyes, 
60 pes. sahannes and hammomes, 12 courge of Tussres 22 quilts of Sutgonge [16 Courge 14 
pes. Bicuntpore Layches (Baikunthpur aléchah, silk cloth)2* ] 2704 seres Bengall silke [600 
rupes in Malda wares for Persia], besides diverse other goods for amples, of all which wee have 
sent you an ampell Invoyce hereinclosed, wherunto for theire pertickuler cost refer you, The 
totall wherof Amounts to 7500 rups., and our remaynes in Cashe, ailko wrought, ette, may 
bee about 1200 rups. The rest of your monye remitted is disbursed in Charges etts. 

ॐ The “Ahumohol ca Sara’ of Mundy (Travels, ed. Temple 11, 115) and the “Acomal-serai" of Rennell 


(Bengal Atlas now represented by Amwikantha (Indian Aias). il Factory Records, Patna, I, 9. 














additions, These have been added to the Agra letter and placed between square bracketa. 


ॐ Not extant. Added from the letter to Burab which is omitied. 
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The forementioned goods is all packed in 26 balles laden on 4 Cartes and was dispeeded 
hence under the conduct of 10 servants the 4th presant, whoe by agreement are to bee with 
you in Agra within 30 dayes, to saye by the second November. لسع تاس‎ hence o : 
the goods to Agra hathe coat us | somethinge more then the ordinarye freight hence, to saye J+ 
2 rupa. the Jehanger mau nd.2# Theye contayne in all 81 maunda, for which wee have paid 
the Carters here 153 rups. and have delivered them our bill: on you for 8 rups. more, which 
wee intreate you paye them, if theye arive with you within theire tyme lymited, otherwise 
detayne it, for theye not acomplishinge with us sccordinge to agreement theye are to have 
but 14 rups.** the maunde, the price now cut [reduced] of the Cerne which goeth in 40 
dayes. Of theire performance wee prays advize us, that accordingly, if theye faile, wee 
maye have redresse here from the owners and theire suertyes. 

The balle of silke no. ©, consisteth of Girde, Cattawaye and shekesty, which wee send 
you purposlye to sell in Agra. The rest is all for England, of which ther is a smal! bale of 
sleaye silke [packed up with the cannister of Lignome alloes],*4 drest from the Cuttaway and 
shekestye and dyed into severall Colleres,a sample wherof wee send you by this bearer 
and is all Cuttaway, save theskeyne of watchet[pale blue] which is shekestye. The crimson 
ie died in Lack and all the rest of the Colleres Carrarye [tarari, fast, ingrain]. After your 
perusiall, if you please, you maye send it with the goods to Surrat for theire view. 

Wee have delivered into the hand of our servant Dyalla [Dyala] 15 rups. to defraye the 
charge of the goods on the waye, wherof wee charge you. Wee had sent Abdel Caryme 
[’Abdu'l-Karim| with the Cartes but that hee is lefte sicke at Lackhoure, where Mr, 
Parker hath bine since his cominge and invested about 1000 rups, there amongst the weavers 
in white clothe; also 25 ps. browne (as from the loome) wee have sent to Surrat for samples, 
[Packt up with the rawe Ambertyes have wee sent 8 peeces Camsukes [tam-sikhd, un- 
finished cloth]whited onlye without starch and 10 ps, with sfarch, ‘all provided at 
Lackhoure |, 3 

Wee have paid our servants which went with the goods 4} rups. per pee. [197166९] for 
theire Journye. Wee entreat you retorne Dyalla with the newes of theire arivall, and when 
you conceave them to aproche neare, send out one to meeté them... ... 

Wee expecte no more monye for this yeare past, for a tymlye dispatche hath left us 
somthinge in Cash which, with the proceed of our goods, wee purpose to begine our provisone 
in the rawe clothe of Lackhoure in the ensuinge yeare ,,. The silke wound of [off] you will 
perceave to falle out in price as formerlye advized and by us expected, For its future provi- 
sion wee shall not bee over hastye, onlye worke out our monye delivered the silkewinders, 
wherin their can bee no losse but gayne in its present sayle here ..,.Here hath bine nothinge 
as yet efected save investments .., Wee intreate you deliver Abdell Carymes wyfe 4 rups. 
more ... With our goods wee have sent a cupell of pratlinge birds called mynnas [naind], 
which wee have bought to bee sent to the Company, and introate you carre maye bee taken 
for theire convayence to Surratt, At the foote of. our Invoyce you will perceave theire 
cost, [also a muster (sample) of Lignome alloes of which here is quantitye, and cost 17 rups, 
the seare of 33 pices weight] .=* 





sa rE अ a 
Ee el 
1 SS ——— 


5 added trom the lotter to Surat. 

ज The Jahingirl man, the royal man, was rather heavier than the commercial ‘mannu, and weighed 
عطايعة‎ in Mundy's time. See Travels, ed. Temple, I. 7 

प्र The letter to Surat says they were to forfeit 1 of their freight if they exceeded the limited time. 

added from the letter to Surat.‏ 8ه 
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For what goods lye by you ded, if you send them hether, doubtless theye will 
good sayle. The bone lace?” is ao well licked that the Nabobe requieres all the rest, which 
wee entreate you send by the firat conveyence, with what sword blades, knives, etis. you 
can spare?”. 
भा 
Robert Hughes to the Surat Factory 

Paina, 31 October 1620. Mr. Kerridge, etts. Our last unto you was of the 6th 
presant . + . Since the dispeed hence of our goods wee have sould into the Nabobs 
Cireare allmost all the goods sent to us from Agra, wiz. . = . brocade cloth 
redds , = = € . . , yellowe . . , Bulgare hydes . , = Cerseves = , 
besides diverse other brayed [damaged, tarnished] wares to good profitt, in all for 
2400 rups. for which wee have got out a Berate [bardt, order for payment], and are in 
spectlye expectation for our monyes, which once received I purpose for Lackhoure, whether 
Mr. Parkér is gon before with 900 raps. to make enterance into the rawe Ambertyes, the 
tyme beinge now principall good for theire provision and no buyers alreade. We intend 
provision of none but the broadest sizes and are promised of a full Coved broade which 
eomes littell shorte of an Englishe elle. Wee shall expecte your order what sortes and 
quantityes therof to bee provided for th’ ensuinge yeare as also for other Commodities this 
place may aforde. And for that tyme is pretious and the whitinge of th'Ambertyes teadious, 
wee purpose out of hand to invest all the monnyes wee have in that Commoditye, and for 
the future will expecte from you or Agra, Our provisions of silke wee have almoat let 
falle untill wee here how you aprove therof, Diverse letters have wee written you since 
our Comminge into theise partes, answare unto none wherof have wee received, but live 


in عمط‎ 
भवा 
Robert Hughes to the Surat Factory. 

Paina, 11 November 1620, Lovinge Frends, Mr, Kerridge, etts. It is not manye 
dayes past since I received yours of the 5th September, answere to myne from hence of the 
12th July , . . By what I then writt you concirninge provisions of Amberty Callicoes, 
you rightlye aprehende the quantity to bee but small, I had that information but from 
reporte, which since hath not proved much contrary, Here in Puttana where buyinge them 
at the best hand, to saye from the weavers which bringe them readye whited to towne in 
small parcells, I could not with all my endeavors atayuc to above a thousand peeces, where- 
fore was foursed for the presant to make up our Investments of that Commoditye partlye 
bought in Lackhoure and partlye from other marchants who bought them there rawe and 
whited thom themselves, which Course tyme would not permitt us to take, comming 
hether soc late in the yeare, and wee perceaved for what the weavers bringe readye.to towne 
is onlye to serve the Bazare, And merchants that make theire provisions abroade will 
not sell here for halfe a savoye [५07 | 32 profitt, but transporte them for Agra, Lahore, 
etts, where they make a far greater gayne. So that itis the extraordinarye profitt which 
induceth merchants to furnishe Agra with that Commoditye, from whence doubtles you 
wilbe this yeare suplyed with a good quantity, in that wee understand theye have 





ॐ Bobbin Ince, usually of linen thread, See 0. ED, # ४, Bune-lace, 
® Pactory Records, Patna, 1, 10-11. 21 Factory Records, Patna, 1., ia, 
34 saudi means 13, i. ¢, ३ or 25 p. 6, profit. So“ halfe, asavoye " would meas $ or 155 p. च. profit. 
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bought all came to hand, though question at what rates,as havinge not herde of theire 
bargayne, Those 1 provided here, bought from the weaveres, was accordinge to custom 
of the buzare, bothe for price and allowance, which is asavoye percent , . . and 
makes 20 per cent. difference or abaitment, to saye, for 100 rupes gross wee payed 80 
net,*3 which is the 4 aneys or يب‎ distury [dastdri, discount]. . . . Now for the future 
provision of rawe Ambertyes at Lackhoure (which must bee our Course if you intend anye 
greate investments therin), theye are bought there in Infinite quantityes browne from the 
weavers, and of all sizes and prizes, of which there is 3 sorts, viz, rasseyes [razéi]*‘ zeffer 
conyes [zafer-thani] and Jehngeres [jahangiri], The rasis are generallye course narowe 
bredthe, of about our halfe Jehanger Coved Broade, and fewe or none above 2 rupees net 
the peece. The Zefferconyes are | or at most 1 broader then those from 11 to 6 rup, the net 
peece, And the Jehangers the broadest of the 3 sortes, whereof som are a full Jehanger 
Coved, but those very fewe, fine, and high prized, from 3 to 12 rups. net per peece. In 
lengehts these are about 13 coveds and therin litell diference betwene either of the sortes, 
And theise are all the sortes of Ambertyes Lackhoure yeldeth, of which if you intend 
provisions in all of them, 20000 peeces maye yearlye bee provided browne, but then wee 
must have the yeare and meanes beforehand to bee perpeatually doeinge therin for that 
their whitinge (as formerly advized you) is exceedinge teadious and troublesome, thoughe 
put forth as bought, and theire charge in cureinge them more or lesse, accordinge to their 
finenes and breadth, some 2} some 3, and some 34 rups. per courge, besides sope etts. But 
herin maye bee bothe some tyme and charges gayned if you aprove to have some of them 
caumsoucks [kam-sikhd, unfinished] and onlye washt out of theire grease or mandye 
[mandi] and no starche ; but to send them you rawe as from the loome, wee are cirtaynlye 
perswaded theire thred will rott before theye come to your hands (and therfore intreate 
your exprese order therin), and was the principal] resone wee sent you so fewe this yeare, 
which were only 25 peeces for samples; wherby you might judge of the cloth, beinge rawe, 
and know it’s longht, breadth and vallue, all which it selfe expreaseth. The disturies 
({dastéri, discount] in buyinge it browne at Lackhoure is as the merchant makes it, Some 
cut of[f]a savoye [25 p. ९.] some halfe a savoye [123 .م‎ c.], some a rupeye per peece, 
and some buye it for nett, which is all to one efecte, for what allowance soever you deducte 
it is inhaunced in the price, and therfore no setled custom, everye one acordinge to 
his fansye, The custome of tearinge of the reza[reza, scrap or fragment] from the length 
of the browne amberty is more benifitiall to the merchant here, by its sayle aparte, then 
the length of the remaynder can advantage by its seeminge fyner, and is at least ten per 
cent. 55 which in theire gaynes theye accompt not of, but allot it to the defrayinge theire 
charges and curinge of the rest; which custom wee neither have nor purpose to follow, 
but to white the intier pece as bought from the loome. Theye are not all of one exacte 
length, but some come out shorter then others by a coved, and generalye maye bee 
13 coveds Jchanger longe, or of Puttanna, betwene which and the coved of Lackhoure is 


= They paid, however, Ra. 5 too much. Discount of » sawdi would be 25 क, ८ not 20 p.c. This is 
abown by the statement = which ia 4 aneys ort. distury," 1.¢,4annea in the rupee ors, discount=25 p. ره‎ 
“ Four anoys ors” is also interesting as showing that the rupee of account in Patna in द 1620 was of 
16 annas and not of 12 as usual in Bengal at that period. 

4 Racdi, ordinarily a quilt, coverlet ; here applied to narrow breadth cloth, 

21 This staternent moans that the مصعم‎ waa wally 10 9. به‎ of the whole piece and constituted a apecins 
of discount, like our own 13 to the baker's dozen," 
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some small diferance, the country coved beinge the longer by allmost a giery [girih, مب‎ 
of a gaz] or ष In buying the browne cloth the buyer payeth no brokeridge ; but in 
the sayle of the clothe the brokeres inhanceth five pices in eatche peece of what Price 
soever ; wherof the brokeres share two pices, two Pices the Governor or Shekdare [shikdar, 
revenue officer] of the prigony [pargana, district] and one pice they retorne back to the 
merchant ; which custome is very large, and wee shall endevor if possible to reduce it to 
lesse. And this isas much as I can advize you bothe for quantitye and Custome for 
buyinge the Ambertyes either here in Puttana or at Lackhoure 

What 1 was enformed concerninge the provision here of Bengalla silke, wounde of as 
our مم‎ requiered, my letter of the Gth August acirtayned you bothe for price and 
quantitye, with which J sent you [thereof] musteres and advized you of the constant course I 
had taken for it’s provision at the best hand, but our frends at Agra upon your advice 
unto them not to proceed further in that investment wholye discouraged mee which was 
th’ oceasion 1 almost let f[all my] determined purpose therin, yet with the rest of our 
goods have sent you a good sampell, which both for goodnes and price you will perceave 
to exceed what hath bin provided in Agra, the diference of them advized you; so that 
it cannot but prove a profitable commoditye in England, and for the future if you shall 
determine on anye greate provisions to be made therin, I vannot prescribe or advize of a 
better course to attayne quantitye therof at cheape rates then for our selves to buye the 
ailke rawe, as it comes in serbandy [cocoon] from Bongalla, and wynde it of here in 
Puttanna into the condition the Companye ayme at; and in that nature have now sent 
you from hence but hope at somewhat better ratte then that was, for that the serhandy is 
latlye much fallene in price, of which sortes fittinge England I can acirtayne you the 
provision of 30 mds. per mounth, which as yet isthe most I dare afirm to, and that will 
requier a good some of monye to keepe us Continually: in Imployment, and if but 
#00 maunds per Anno at 4 rupes the seare of 334 pice weight (at which price wee maye 
without doubt furnishe you from hence) will requier at Leaste 50000 rups. for it’s perfor- 
mance, wheron I leave you to conclude and determine. And if you shall desier gleave 
silke of the best and principall sorte, it will cost us drest and died unto severall Colleres 
4 rups. net the seare of 334 pices weight. What wee now sent for a sample was drest from 
the coursest sortes of the serbandy silke, which is much inferior in goodnes to what maye 
here be provided in quantitye. And thuse have you my opynion and advice of the two 
mayne propes which must uphould this a factory, and theye not to be provided in anye 
quantityes without a continuall residence, 

For other sortes of callico cloth, as sahanes and hammomes, wee perceave them not 
to bee brought hether in anye greate quantities, but a continuance here maye doubtles 
provide some, but to what nomber I cannot saye. For tusser stufes, 40 or 50 corge yerlye, 
And wares for Persia (of which wee have sent you some sampels) greate quantities of all 
sortes; 100,000 rupes speedilye employed therin. Lignom aloes, also good quantitye, 
wherof likwise wee sent a sampell of the ordinarye sorte knowne here by the name of 
simmulye [samaleh]** . . , Of this commoditye there is here of diverse sortes end 
prizes from 20 rupes per maunde to 40 and 50 rupes per seate. 








TT oOo ss 
™ Watt, Dict, of Economic Products, 4 v, Aquilaria Agallocha, gives the threo kinds of this wood 5 
gharki (the heaviest), nim द्वत or samaleh-i-a'ld, and samaleh (the lightest or commonest sort. ) 
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The Caymeconyes [kéim-khani] of Beyhare [Bihar] 1 with you acord to bee a 
commoditye fitter for Persia then England, yet as fit for Barbary or Turkey as anye other 
place, = ज 
Of Sutgonge quilts wee sent you this yeare a pack . . ~ and all of them bought at 
such reasonable rates that wee expecte good muzera*! for them from the Companye, 
Theye are not made here, but brought from the bottom of Bengala . . . Other sortes 
of quiltes are not here to bee gotten of any kinde. ८ 
The transporte of our goods from hence to Agra at 114 rups. per maund is no dearer 
then usialye all men paye for theire goods which goeth in Carravan and are 40 dayes on the 
waye, = = + 
In our last wee advized you of the saile of some goods into the Nabobs Cireare and to 
what vallue theye amounted, Since which wee have received parte of the monyes and 
hope within 2 or 3 dayes to cleare that busines The poore rest of our Cash hath since 
bine invested at Lackhowre in the broadest sorts of raw Ambertyes; and they all delivered 
out to whittinge. Wee have bought about half a score maunds serbandy silke and are 
agayne ‘setinge a foote its wyndinge of, and want but means i» goe throughe for some 
good quantitye of that Commoditye and our country provisiones of browne Ambertyes, 
both which is now to bee efected to good advantage. And therefore if suplye in som good 
some arive not from Agra the sooner, wee shall endevor what possible on Credditt, beige 
sorye for [? to lose] the least opertunitye which promiseth advantage. 
If your encouragement from Persia shall induc > you to enorder provisiones of Banarse 
mandiles [mandi] it is from hence but a step tuether, where doubtles wee may furnishe 
you with more varietye and at farr better rattes then Agra can aforde. And so intreatinge 
your speedye order for what quantitye goods you shall requier from hence and meanes for 
their accomplishinge &c,** 





IX. 
Robert Hughes and John Parker to the Honnorable Company. 

Patna, 30th November 1620, Right Honnorable ; Our humble dewtyes pre mised 
Your Worships in your last yeares letters dated the 15th February and Gth March, 16 18 
[1619], sent by the Charles, Ruby and Dyamond, earnestly requiringe quantity of 
commodityes fittinge England, and theire provisiones to bee made in such places as give 
beat hopes, aa well for attayninge quantitye as also for theire procuringe to best advantage for 
price, condition ette., amongst sondrye other newe, imployments thought on by the 
President and Counvcell in Surratt, after dispeede of the Lyon the last yeare for England, 
theye enordered some experience to bee made in the partes of Bengalla, for that by reporte 
it promised good store of callico clothinge, rawe silke, ette., the commodities by your 
Worships most desiered ; for which cause theye appoynted Robert Hughes to bee sent 
from the Agra factory to Puttanna, the chefest marte towne of all Bengala, apoynting him 
likewise an assistant then in Surratt, but afterwards sent up for Agra in companye of 
Robert Younge ; whoe beinge longe detayned in Ahmadavad, for want of company wherwith 
to proceed for Agra, spent ५ greate parte of the yeare there ; wherof wee havinge notice in 











The word is apparently P.* mozra,’ lit, a place of لمعو‎ produce : hence used mistakenly SE UE 2 12 this 
writer in the sense of produce, profit. 21 Factory Records, Putna, I., 13-16. 
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Agra, the tyme spendinge so fast, and the waye betwene Puttanna and Agra somwhat 
teacious, it was thought requisite to dispeede Robert Hughes before and th' assistant to 
followe him upon advice of the necesitye. And havinge acorded upon a computent some 
of monnyes for some presant trialls, with bills of exchange importinge 4000 ruppes, hee 
departed Agra the 5th June, and after 29 dayes travell arived here in Puttanna the 3d July, 
where havinge procured acceptance of his exchanges, and made some inquisition into 
the hoped good here to bee efected, and upon good information beinge acirtayned that 
this place to good purpose might bee established a factory, hee fourthwith advized Surrat 
and Agra therof, and intreted the sendinge his assistant and by him some English goods 
which in Agra laye unvendable, with more suplye of monyes, to proceede in provision 
of what goods might posiblye bee compased tymelye to be sent hence this yeare for Surrat 
and England ; of which advize and information the Agra factors approved, and in place of 
John Bangam, which was proceeded with Robert Younge for Lahore, theye sent hether 
John Parker, and by him the goods advized for, whoe came hether about the midst of 
September; before and since whose arivall what wee have efected in our provisions, ettc., 
we will preeeed to give Your Worships notice. [Here follows a list of the goods provided 
at Patna for which see previous letters], All which goods weare dispeeded hence for Agra the 
4th October, exceedinge well packed and fenced with wrappers, cotton woll, waxcloth, and 
what elce requisite for theire preservation both by land andsea. + + + 

The severall stufes now sent you . . . if theye give Content and prove vendable in 
England, greate quantityes therof maye yearlye here bee provided, as likewise the quuts 
wrought with yellowe silke, fethers, and Lignom Alloes, which are all but for tryall ; and 
therefore the two mayne propes which must uphould this a factory is Amberty Callicoes 
and rawe ailke, neither wherof are to be provided in anye quantityes without a continuall 
residence, for that theve requier great tyme, carre, and dilligence, th’ one in the procuringe 
them whitted, and th’ other in it’s wyndinge of, and maye not be efected to anye 
purpose under a yeares tyme, wherof wee have bine large to Surratt, and expect theire 
resolutions how to proceede, . . न 

The Portingalls of ملما‎ yeares have had a trade here in Puttana, cominge up with 
theire friggitts from the bottom of Bengalla, where theye have two porttes, th’ one 
called Gollye [प्रष्टा]. and th’ other Pieppullye [Pipli], and therin are licenced by this 
kinge to inhabitt. Gollye is theire cheefest porte, where theye are in greate multitudes, 
and have yearlye shippinge both from Mallacka and Cochine. The commodities theye 
usiallye bringe up hether is for the most part tyne, spices, and China wares, in lewe wherof 
theye transpotte ambertye callicoes, carpets, and all sortes of thine cloth, which theye 
die into redds purposelye for saile to the sothwards. This cittye stands upon the river 
Ganges, whose swifte currant transportes theire friggitts with such dexteritye that in five 
orsix dayes theye vusiallye go hence to theire portes, but in repairinge up agayne spend 
thrice the tyme.” 

(To be continued.) 


जयायाः 2 








ॐ Factory Records, Patna, 1. 16-16, Certain paragraphs of this letter have been omutted aa they 
eontain information previously given. 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 


BY De. 1. ४. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from p, 63.) 
(ध) Single Consonants. 


Apabhram¢a consonants, in passing into Old Western Rajasthani, undergo the changes 

§21. g 15 occasionally aspirated to gh. Ex. 

saghalaii (P. 329) <sagala% (P. 267) <Ap. *sagalai <Skt. sakalakah 

aaghari (P. 604) <sigari (P. 598) = Ap. *sigaria <Skt. sikarikd 

In تنموك‎ (ए. 584), from Apabhraw¢a agga-, gh is possibly the result of g having combined 
with the locative suffix- hai (see § 147}. The original form would therefore be *#gahati. For 
the analogous case of p> ph sce § 26. Forg>grsee§3l. 

522. j is occasionally changed toy. In many cases this change is only apparent, for 
in the writing the two characters j and y are often interchanged and there is no doubt that 
they were pronounced much in the same way, १.९.) as 7 (see § 1), but in some other causes it 
would seem that an actual weakening of j to y took place, 1.¢., between vowels j gradually 
lost its force as a consonant and came to be used as a mere euphonic element like the yagruli 
of Jaina Prakrit. Ex 

kahii (F 715, i, 10) <kahiyai (६) <Aahijai (Adi C.)<Ap. hahijja'<Skt. kathyaie, 

vfniya’ (Dd. 5)<* vf प्रक < Ap. vampjai <Skt. vamjyakal 

623, Initial » is always changed to «. Cf. the case of the Ardhamagadhi and the 
Jaina Miharigtri, where dental ऋ is always substituted for cerebral ए of Prakrit and 
Apabhrameca, both when initial and when doubled in the middle of a word. Thus in Old 
Western Rajasthini we have: 

navi (Cal. 45) (see § 103) = Ap. navi <Skt. कठ क, 

(Adi. 2} < Ap. एववा <Skt. nastakah, eto,‏ عطاق 

t ischanged to १ in the following : 

md tal (see § 71, (5) )<* nimafal< Ap. * nimattat < nimitia? <Skt. nimitiakena, 

Modern Gujarati ع ملعك‎ O.W.R. efala®i (see § 93, (2) )< Ap. هلماك‎ 

§25. ८ is occasionally changed to p and wice versa. Ex. : 

jagapegvara (Rg. 67) <Skt. jagalecvara 

jipavad (Ja, 3, Dd. 2)<iitavag (ibid.), a denominative infinitive from jila-~-< Ap. “jitta- 

(Cf. Jaina Maharastri jitta, in Jacobi's Ausgew, Erz, in Mih., p, 13, 6)<Skt, ناز‎ 

(0१०५ (see § 73, (4) )<* نود هم‎ = Ap. appara’ <Skt. *atmanakah 

pola =< dpopa" (see § 92) 

Cf. the case of Sanskrit éfma-, which in Prakrit appears under the two forms appa- and 
alta-(Pischel, इइ 277, 401). For ¢>¢r see § 31, 

§26. p is occasionally aspirated to ph, The case here is somewhat analogous with § 21, 
only from the two single examples available it would seem that ph has been brought about 
by م‎ combining with an # in the subsequent syllable, Ex. : 

Mod. Guj. éphavie<O.W.R. dpahani[ya}? (Day. iv.) (see § 92) <Ap. appasa-<Skt, démana- 
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fipharaii (Adi. 55) न (hel. व लाव fipaharaii (Dac 13) <*Aparahait (eee §147) <Ap. uppara-<Skt 


See § 38, Forp> pr see § 31. 

§27. 5 ischanged to 1 in: 

lisesi (Yog. 9, 67, 111, कतव. 1( > Ap. *mussai <Skt. *musyati (musta). 

§28. Euphonic y is inserted before a, क, when the latter are preceded by another vowel, 
in much the same function as the yagruti of Jaina Prakrit, Ex, : 

Ailyara (Kiinh. 10) = 47. * Hiléra-<Skt, kumdra-, 

joyai (P. 158)<Ap. joai<Skt. dyotate, 

(Adi C., passim) = (8 (see § 90) = Ap. *tehahd,‏ قير 

(P.10)<Ap. saara-<Skt. nagara-,‏ مسيم 

rayant (Rg. 52( > .جرف‎ raaei<Skt. rajani, 

१४04 (Adi, 37) > Ap, hdd <Skt. 6444} 

In some . it ishowever omitted, thus : 

kiara (Dd. 1), G2 (Adi C.), bhaviana (Rs. 1), hdd (Kal. 11), ete. 

Euphonic y is also inserted, though rather rarely, after c, च, mostly when these conso- 
nants are followed by a, 2, after j, when followed by o, and after kh, sto give the sound of 
Sanskrit: ke, ¢. Ex, : 

cyart (see § 80) < Ap. cari <Skt. catvari (Pischel,§ 439), 

nyapila (P., passim)<Skt. napita-, 

karijyo (see § 120) <"karijo< Ap. * karejjahu, 

samkhyepa (F 585) <Skt. samksepa-, 

sydpa (P. 559) <Skt, cépa-. 

For other examples of the change jo>jyo cf. the case ot the relative pronoun in the 
dialects of the Rajasthani. 

329. 7 is occasionally changed tod and vice versa. Ex. : 

kedd (F715, i. 14) = herd (see ई 73, (2))<Ap. kerai<Skt. * kiryakam, 

baisiirai (Daz. iv)<basédai (Adi C.) (see ؟‎ 141, (3))<Ap. *uvaisddai<Skt. *upaviedyats 
(=Upavecayali), 

Cf, the common interchanging of dental rand cerebral in colloquial Northern Gujarati 
{L.8.1., Vol. ix, Partii, .م‎ 320-330), 

9292. ris changed to lin the termination-dlai = -érai > तं of the causal. See 
5141, (3). : 

930. ris occasionally elided, when falling between two vowels of which the second is 
i. Ex. : 

oliu (Mu.) <*oilad <*orilaii \see § 144) = Ap. * orillaii, *avirillai <Skt. aparilikah, 

pailad (Mu.)<*parilaii (see § 144) = Ap. * parillai <Skt, + pirilikah 

eaira (Cal. 118, Up. 28, 29, 41, 44, 50 etc.)"<sarira ع‎ Ap. sarira-<Skt. arira-. 

§31. Euphonic r is occasionally inserted between an initial single consonant and the 
following vowel, much in the same way as euphonic y after c, n, j (see ई 28). The consonants, 
to which r is more commonly added, are: g, ¢, p,b4,s. The same tendency is to be observed 
in Apabhramea (see Pischel, § 268). Old Western Rajasthani exaniples are - 

*  girohalt (Yog. iii, 6) ع‎ *grohali< Ap. *gohali <Skt. godha-, 

grahai (P. 290)<Ap. * gahai <Skt. *grahati (==grAndti), 

१6 (Indr. 23)< Ap. *tambi<Skt. fimram, 

trians (sec § 80) = Ap. وجو‎ <Skt. trini, 

frijau (see § 82) = Ap. कुच = Skt. trtiyakah, 

(gee § 80) < Ap. tiad, tisam <Skt. trimeat,‏ هماما 

(Bh. 74) = Ap. tuttai<Skt. brulyati,‏ تمان 

érodai (F783, 77) = Ap. * todai<Skt, * trotaii (Pischel, § 456), 
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prémai (Mu,)<pdémai< Ap. फर <Skt. *pripali (—prapnoti), 

préhunad (Adi. 51)<Ap. pfhusai<Skt. prighusakah 

bhrdsadi (Dag. iv)<Ap. Jaina Mih., Ardhamig. bhdeadi<Cauras. bhassadi<Skt. *bhas- 
matt, 

Mod. Guj. sardna (fem.)<O.W.R. *sardei< Ap. *sdni <Skt. $. 

It will be seen that in many of the examples above r is the survival of an original r in 
the Sanskrit. In efra (Dac.) < Ap. efra- (cf. efrula-, Pischel, §268) we have an instance of 
euphonic r added to a medial consonant. 

532. [is occasionally changed to n and vice versa, Ex. : 

ndnhaii (Dac.) = Pkt. lanhao ^ Skt. glakyrakah, 

nildda ع‎ Pkt. niléda-<Skt. laldia-, 

Mba (Up. 36) <Ap. nimbu = Skt. nimbua, 

Mod. Guj, 1118 <O.W.R. कर (Indr. 20) < Ap. nil? <Skt. nilam 

In the MS. Up. we commonly meet with 13187 instead of ordinary सकाः (33, 105, 
139, 149 etc.) Foranalogous examples in Prakrit see Pischel, § 260, 

§ 33. Medial v is hardened to 6, when by apheresis of a preceding vowel it becomes initial, 
Ex. : 

baisai (Dd. 2) < Ap. uvaisai <Skt. upavigati 

04646 (P. 374) = Ap. avacead > Skt. apatyakam, 

The latter word is the regular form of Gujaritl bace? (Hindi baced), the origin whereof 
had been hitherto wrongly traced to Sanskrit vatsa 

534. Euphonic v is inserted before a preceded by another vowel, much in the same way 
as y (§ 28), only more rarely. Ex 

javai (F 722, 254) <jdai (Adi C.) (see § 1 16) 4ز ,درف ع‎ <Skt. yili, 
jovana (Adi C,)< Ap. joasa-<Skt. yojana-, 
pivai (F 535, iv, 3) <piai (see § 116) <pii (Dag. ix) < Ap. piai< Skt. pibati 

§35. Medial v falling between two vowels is occasionally elided, Ex. : 

suinail (Sast. 159) = Pkt. suvingo <Skt. svapnakah 

When v is followed by a, the entire syllable va is elided, Ex. : 

Kédnhade (Kanh.)<Ap. Kashadeva-<Skt. Krsnadeva-, 

Jayasimghade (Vi. 59) <Skt. Jayasimhadera-, 

deharad (२. 334) = Ap. devagnarad <Skt. devagrhakam, 

CE. the case of Prakritin Pischel, § 149. 

§36. Medial ४ accompanied by anundsika passes into m and the anundsika is dropped, Ex : 

ima (ace § 98, (3) ( = 40. eta <Skt. eva 

kimdda (Adi C.) = Ap. kapdda- = Skt. hapdia-. 

In the following vis retained, anunasika only being dropped. Ex. : 

kidava (Dac. v, 4)< Ap. kaddada-<Skt. kardama- 

535. (1) A falling between two vowels in the last syllable of a word and forming part of 

# termination, is generally elided and the two vowels are either contracted or remain in hiatus, 
Ex. क 

karaAd (P. 582) = Ap. karahahi<Skt. * karabhasidm (—karabhdnim), 

Pkt. hamAd <Skt. kasmat‏ ع (Ratn. 18)< Ap. kahd‏ قير 
janai (Bh. 44) = Ap. jdnaht<Skt. *jdnasi (—Jdnda),‏ 

jive ترز * > (93 .إجهة)‎ > Ap. jivaho, vocative plural, 

nayane (F 783,71) <Ap. क्क एकर > Skt. *nayanabhis (—nayanaias), 

m (see § 83) = Ap. mahu <Skt, mahyam. 

In old poetry, however, A in a termination is occasionally retained, Ex. : 
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gaytha (Vi. 45)<Ap. gadha<Skt. *gatasdm (—gatdndm), 
थकः (Vi. 70) > Ap. gusiht <Skt. *gunebhis (—gunais), 

bdpaha (Vi. 140)< Ap. bappaha (see Degi?, vi, 88), 

manahi (Ry, 29) << Ap. manahi<Skt, *manasmin 

In the plural oblique forms biAd, कनद, च (see §81) and savih® (see § 96), the A in the 
termination is always retained. In the case of Apabhram¢a kahd, jah, ahd, # may be 
optionally retained or elided, as in the example £3 quoted above 

(2) 8 falling between two vowels in the last syllable of a word and not forming part of 
४ termination is generally retained, Ex, : 

nahi (see §§48, 103) = Ap. nahi <Skt. na-hi, 

240; (see § 72, (8) ( ع‎ Ap. pakkhe <Skt pakse, 

bhamuwhi (P. 564) = Pkt. bhamuhd <Skt, *hhruvakd (Pischel 55 124, 206.) 

Two exceptions are formed by : 

sil (eee § 70, (5) ( ع‎ Ap. sah? <Skt. ज्वा (Pischel, § 206), 

cauda (see § 80) = Ap. caiddaha-<Skt. caturdace 1 

in the latter of which, A has been dropped along with the followinga, The same is the 
case with the other cardinals from 11 to 19, 

(3) A falling between two vowels in the middle of a word js generally retained, except 
in the later stageof the language, when it is oocagionally elided. The only instanco I have 
noted of the latter case is: 

pailati (Adi 0.) <pahilaii (see § 82), 

This process, which was but at its start in the later Old Western Rajasthini stage, is 
nowadays found to be largely spread in Modern Gujariti, especially in the Northern colloquia! 
and in Marwari, where elision of medial 8 has become almost a rule, 

§38. Euphonic ¢ is occasionally inserted between two vowels , to avoid hiatus, Ex : 

kunahal (Dac. iv) <*kusaal <*hwinaal < Ap. *kavanaae, 

chehadaid (Dag.)< Ap, cheadad <Skt, *chedatakam 

0035 (Yog. iii, 130) <"prdéhal = Ap. prdaz (cf. priu, He., iv, 414, (1) )<Skt, *prdyake na 
(—préyena), ; ظ‎ 

suhanai (Yog. ii, 70, Adi )., Cal.) <*suanad > Ap. suvanad <Skt. svapnakam 

Insertion of an entire syllable 4a seems to have taken place after pa in: 

dpahani (Dag. i. ) (see $§ 26, 92) < Ap. appana-<Skt. étmana 

Prefixing of A occurs in : 

heva (P. 184} < Ap., Skt. eva. 


(e) Compound Consonants. 


539. Apabhrameas consonantic compounds are of two kinds, to wit : a) compounds formed 
by » consonant doubled, and 4 ) compounds formed by م‎ consonant preceded by anasal. To 
these might be added ¢) compounds formed by a consonant followed byr, but these undergoing 
no change in Old Western Riijasthini, we need not take them into account here. 

§ 40. Double consonants of the Apabhramga are as a rule simplified in Old Western 
Rajasthani and the preceding vowel is generally lengthened. Examples for each class of 

(1) gutturals : मक 

mikuna (P. 422 ff.)< Ap. makbura-<Skt. matkuna- 

likhai (P. 292) = Ap. *lukkhad (cf. Ardhamagadhi lukbha-) <Skt. rdksakaA, 

igamai (Rg. 29) = Ap. uggamai > Skt. *udgamati 15 
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(2) palatals : 

sécavai (P. 207) < Pkt. saccavai (He., iv, 181) = उच, saly@payati (Pischel, §559), 

Léchi (Ra, 55) = Ap, Lacchi <Skt. Lakemi, 

10 (Dd. 6)<Ap. ajja<Skt. adya, 

dijhai (P. 21) > Ap. dujjhai <Skt. duhyate. 

In the termination of the precative plural jj is optionally s'mplified to jy. See §§ 28, 120. 

(3) cerebrals : 

vita (Gri.) = Ap. valid (fem.) <Skt. vartmd (nom. n.), 

di that (Dd. 6)< Ap. ditthaid <Skt. drsiakah, 

pachidai (F 783, 55)< Ap. *pacchaddai<Skt.* pracchardati, 

kddhai (P. 303) = Ap. ka:tdhai <Skt. kareati. 

Cerebral double प having a peculiar treatment, it will be well treated of separate'y 
under § 41. 

(4) dentals : 

pittali (Dd. 7) = Ap. puttali <Skt. pudlali, puttalikd, 

ddega (Dac. V, 90) <Ap. wddega-<Skt. udvega-, 

sidhan (F 535)< Ap. siddhai<Skt. siddhakah, 

(5) labials : 

pai (Dd. 2) = Ap. appai, appet <Skt. arpayati, 

réphadaa (P.63)< Ap. rapphadad (cf. Pkt, rappho == valmikah, Deci’, vii, 1), 

cibhada (P.252)< Ap. cibbhadi <Skt. cirbhar. 

(6) semivowels : 

ghdlai (Dd. 10} = Ap. ghallai (=keipati, Ho., iv, 334, 422), 

dévai (Dd. 7) = Ap. davvaii (of. Desi’, iv. 6). 

For I> Th see § 42 

(7) sibilants : 

visden (P, 254) = Ap. visaiaa-< Skt. vigvisa-. 

$ 41. Cerebral double » of the Apabhrawea is simplified into dental n in Old Western 
Rajasthani, Ex. : 

finayu (Dac.)< Ap. uinai<Skt. unnalah, 

chinai (P. 352)< Ap. chassai<Skt. channakah, 

sdna (fom. } (P. 146, 172} = Ap, शतक <Skt. التق‎ 

From this change one might be induced to assume that Apabhramea nn was first 
changed to nx and then simplified to क whereof an analogy might be afforded by the Jaina 
Prakrit, in which initial » and medial ya are always dentalized. But there is evidence point- 
ing out that, in some cases at least, the passing of ny to n was effected through क > ऋ, The 
differentiating of ms to nh had already begun in the Piigala-Apabhramga, where we come 
across such forms as: dishati, linhat (i, 128) for regular dingad, *linnati (see § 126, (3) ). 
The case here is very analogous to the differentiation of If to JA, which is explained below, 
Old Western Rajasthani further changed oh to nA and treated the latter as a single consonant. 
The same did Old Eastern Rajasthini and Old Western Hind! and out of dinhai, linkai made 
dinka‘i, and linhai, To the Old Western Rajasthini tendency to change th to nh wo have a 
testimony in the termination -anAdra of the noun of agency, which is derived from -anahara 
through -anhdra (see § 135). The nexus nh has further survived in the postposition kanhai, 
for which see § 71, (1), and in: 

banhi (Cal, 15) < Ap. biani <Skt. *dveni. 
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$42. Through the same process as nn seems to have gone Apabhramca il, Differentia- 
tion of Uf to th is already found in the Jaina Maharagtri in the examples melhiyd: <melliydi 
and mélhevi<mellevi occurring Bhavavairdégyacataka, 47, 5633, both of which are referable 
to the verb mellai of the Prakrit (sce He., iv, 91). Old Western Rajasthini has likewise 
melhai (P. 343), whence also mehalai (Bh. 47, P. 504) by metathesis of A (see § 51), Another 
‘Old Western Rajasthini example is 

(P. 449) < Ap. ullasai<Skt. ullasati. 

43. Double consonants are simplified without compensatory lengthening of the pre- 
ceeding vowel, when the latter is followed or preceded by a long or accented syllable or 
comes immediately after another vowel. Ex. : 

achat (see § 114) = Ap. acchai<Skt. فلع‎ (Pischel, § 57, 490), 

anal (see § 106} = Ap. ansal<Skt. करि, 

dnerati (Adi, 27)< Ap. annaeraii <Skt. * anyakaryoboh 

dipanan (£ 124} ع‎ Ap. uppannad <Skt. ulpannakah 

olagu (P. 105) < Pkt. oluggo (see Deci®, i, 164), 

catlhaa (Dd,)< Ap. ca‘itthai <Skt. caturthakah 

nipajai (F 535)< Ap. ntippajjai<Skt. nicpadyate 

patthad (Adi, 17)< Ap. peitthad < Skt. pravistakah 

mathdlai (see §§ 101, (1), 145)<Ap. *matthaallahi <Skt. *mastakala smin, 

vakhdnai (Qra.)< Ap. vakkhduai < Skt. vydbhydnayati, 

hoije (see § 120) = Ap. *hoejjahi 

In some few cases, however, there seems to be no apparent reason for the vowel remain- 
ing short, 95 in 

mujhe, majha (see §83)<Ap. majjhu <Skt. mdhyam. 

§44. Double consonants are retained in the following cardinals : 

3, trinni (Yow. i, 15, 34, 50) = Ap. ५१५४ <Skt. frini, 

27, satlavisa (F 663, 22) = Ap. sattdvisa-<Skt. saptavinga-, 

28, afjhdvisa (Pr. 29)< Ap. althdvisa-<Skt. astavimea-, 

38, affhairisa (ibid.) <Ap. atjhattisa-<Skt. avatringa-, 

56, chappana (R3. 63)< Ap. chappansa-<Skt. * sa/paitcat (Pischel, § 445), 

64, caiisasthi (F758) > Ap. caisaithi< Skt. catuhaasti, 

72, bahattari (Adi C.) <Ap, bfhatiari <Skt, dedsaptati, 

98, atshdnd (ibid.)< Ap, * atthana ‘ii <Skt. astanavati, 


in the ordinal: 
chatiha ५ { Re. 15 9 49, 56, F 602) = Ap. chai! hai < Skt. ¢ fakah , 
and in the noun: 


Mod. Guj. bacei (Belsare’s Guj. Dict., .م‎ $25)< Ap. avaceali<Skt. apatyakam, 9, 

P, 374, however, the regular form bead is met with, 

§45. Consonantic compo of the Apabhramea, formed by a consonant preceded by the 
corresponding class-nasal, pass into Old Western Rijasthini by changing the class-nasal te 
anundsika and at the same time lengthening the preceding vowel, Ex, : 

rake (P. 151) = Ap., Skt. raaka-, 

न्व (P. 63) = Ap. siaga <Skt. eraga-, 

pica (see § ®} < Ap., Skt. paiica- 

Edited m Giornale della Socield Aviation Iialiana, Vol. XXII, (1909), pp, 179-211, and Vol. XXIV,‏ قر 


(1911), pp. 405-416, 
1 Cy, also Mod, Guj. paces, for common O.W.R. vical (§ 75). 
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4/० (Adi. 73, ए 535, ii,4)<Ap. antarali<Skt, antarakam, 

पवक (P. 310) = Ap. kampai<Skt. kampate. 

An exception is formed by the -nfa- termination of the present participle, which drope 
the nasal altogether and does not lengthen the preceding vowel (see § 122). 

46, In (atsamas the conjuncts of Sanskrit are generally kept unchanged. The only 
exceptions, which I have noted, refer to ks, which is occasionally represented by khy (see § 28), 
and to ja, ny, which are occasionally interchanged as in the two examples following - 

jidsikria (Yor. ii, 66)<Skt. nydsikria-, 

nydua (F 729, 2)<Skt. jidna-, 


) زر‎ Metathesis. 


§ 47. Cases of metathesis, i.c., of transposition of one element or interchange of two 
elements in the same word, are very frequent in Old Western Rajasthint, much as they are, 
indeed, in Modern Gujarati and Marwari. I shall group the examples I have collecied under 
four heads, to wit : a) metathesis of quantity, 6) metathesis of anundsika, c) metathesis of 
vowels, and d) metathesis of consonants, 

§48. Metathesis of quantity occurs in the examples following : 

ah¥ (P. 553) (see 489 ( <Ap. dahi£Skt. *adakasmin 

प्ता, kiri (Vi., passim)<Ap. kupiri<Skt. kumdri, 

nathi (see § 115) <*nathi< Pkt. ratthi< Skt. nd'sti, 

वा (see § 103) = Ap. mthi<Skt. na-hi, 

mtharati (see ई 83) < Ap. mahirai <Skt. *mahakarakah (Pischel, § 434), 

sahd (see §96)<Ap. sdhu<Skt. gagvat (Pischel, $ 64), 

sohdmani > Ap. sohamdeit <Skt. gobhamdnam 

From the above it will be seen that in bisyllabic words the long quantity is transferred 
to the ultimate vowel, and in words having three or four syllables it is transferred to the anti- 
penultimate, The accent seems not to have been of very much account here. It will be 
further noticed that out of the four examples of bisylla bic words quoted above, three are formed 
by words, the ultimate syllable whereof was originally A followed by a short vowel, a fact which 
certainly accounts in some part for the metathesis of quantity, A generally tending to fall out 
when followed by a short vowel at the end of a word, An exception, however, is in the form 
following : 

kiha (Adi. 13, 47) = (0 (see §991, 98, (1)<Ap. kahd < Pkt. hamhd <Skt. kaamét 

549. Metathesis of anundsika occurs in : 

kaj, bi (see § 91} = Ap. kai< Skt. bans, 

0०४4 (Vi. 45)<Ap. gadhd<Skt. *gatisim (—gatiéndm), 

mahai (P. 212) <*mdjhal< Ap. majjhahi<Skt. *madhyasmin, 

in all of which examples the anundésika is transferred from a short toa long vowel. 

§50, Metathesis of vowels occurs in : 

(see §110)<Ap. “ad-hi <Skt. falo-hi,‏ تملس 

thikaii (see §72, (4) )<*thakiu< Ap. thakkiu<Skt. *sthakyitah (of. Pischel, § 498), 

pina, (AdiC. )<pami(see§ 110)<Ap, pucu<Skt. punar, | 

viraja (P. 46) <= स, vanij, vanijya-, 
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haidad (P 8)<Aaiyadag (F 715)<.Ap. hiaadad <Skt, * Ardaya/akam, 

haiu (Up. 196) <Ap, تعضخ‎ < Skt. bhataka}, 

hiva (Sa5t., passim) < havi <ehavi (see ई 94, (3) ) 

5 51. Metathesis of consonants is in the great generality of cases effected by A, which 
possesses a strong tendency to be thrown back before the foregoing syllable. The same 
tendency A already possessed in Prakrit, and several illustrations thereof have been collected 
by Professor Pischel, § 354 of his Prakrit grammar. In Old Western Rijasthin', however, 
this peculiarity of A is much more marked, a fact, which is quite consistent with the way 
in which intervocalic A is pronounced in standard Modern Gujarati upto this day.2> 
Examples are : 

ipharad (Adi, 55) <"“dpaharaii<*iparahai (see § 147), 

diha iad (P., Yog.) <*dihaaiai ع‎ Ap. diahadai <Skt. *divasaiakah, 

dohila (Dd.) <*dilaha<Ap. dullaha-<Skt, durlabha-, 

pahiravat (Dd. 6)<Ap. parthavai, “ves <Skt. * paridhapayati, 

mehalai (Bh. 47)<Jaina Mah. melhai (see §42)< Ap. mellai, 

ethilu (Yog. i, 55)< Ap. vallahu<Skt. vallabhaj 

sthamaii (F 602) <samahai (Cra.)< sémuhad (Up. 108)<Ap. sammuhad <Skv. ranmu- 

hrai (Cra.)<rahal (see ई 71, (6) ). 

The reverse tendency seems to have been possessing A when originally initial in a word, 
This was already the casein Prakrit, as is shown by the examples draha<Skt, Arada, rahassa 
<5kt. hrasva and Iwhai<hulai, quoted by Pischel, § 354. For the Old Western Rajasthani 
I may quote : 

draha (Dd. 8)<Skt. hrada-, and : 

thaii (२. 70) = 1०५0३ (see § 113). 

In Marwari we have : vhai ع‎ कणा, 31. 

Quite exceptional are the forms evahad, kevahai, etc, occurring in Sast, for chavai, 
kehavaii, § 94, (3). 

Transposition of consonants dierent from A occurs in ؛‎ 

gama (for gam4 ?) (Mu.)<“maga )* 1 १) = Ap. magga-(maggahi १) <Skt. mirga-, 

bhdyaga (P. 635) = *bhdgaya <Skt. bhagya-. 

For the metathesis of r in double causals see § 141, (4). 

492. Samprasarana is very frequent in Old Western Rijasthini, both in tadbhayas and 
infaisamas. A few examples are the following 

abhintara (P. 320) <Skt. abhyantara- (of. Ardhamagadhi abbhinfara-) 

gaiikha (P. 352, Adi C.) <*gavikha < Ap. gavakkha-<Skt. gavikea- 

desaura (P. 142) > Ap. des#vara- <Skt. decapara- , 

dhailad (Up. 95) A Ap. dhayalad < Skt. dhayalakah, 

naiimai (14. 32) = Ap. navamaji< Skt, navamakah, 

bhawi (F 535, ii, 21) <Skt. bhavya-, 

viewhiri (P. 41,44) <Skt. vyavaharin, 

aupana (F715, 1, 19) <Skt. svaepna-, 

(To be continued), 





5 Boe LSI, Vol. ix. Part I, بم‎ 330. 
5 CL Old Baigwiysl rahasana<harasana (१. C. M, ii, 17). ' 
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« DHARANI,” OR INDIAN BUDDHIST PROTECTIVE SPELLS 
ated from the Tibetan. 
BY L. A. WADDELL, C.B., LL.D 
(Continued from p. 54.) 





Usnisa-~jvala, 

Oui! In the Indian speech [this is called) Aryounisa jeala nama Dhérani ; in the Tibetan 
speech * P'aga-pa glang-tor ' bar.-wa zea bya-bai gzuns, 

Salutation to The Three Holy Ones! Namassamanfa buddhanam, apratikatasasanamin, 
On! kha-kha, khahi, khahi, Adi, haw, jvala, prajeala prajvala, tietha tisthaii sarvadurant 
milidusa svavana éants kurd svaha 

This indeed is the spell of the thousand Buddhas, it is the famous ‘flaming diadem’. 
This famous luck-bringer makes all one's deed to be blessed, whether they be of different 
kinds [good or bad 1], whether they be hundreds of thousands, 900, or fivefold. Evil dreams 
and evil omens** are made harmless. Whoever mutters’? it merely once has [harm] cleared 
away. The hoste of obstructing demons’ are rendered powerless and utterly destroyed. 
Life and future happiness become increased! Mangalah! (O happiness !( 

8. The All-Victorlous Turner-aside (of Evil.) 
Vijayavati-pratyay gird [कवः]. 
[From Ké-gyur rGyud, Hodgson Colln. Calc. (also I. 0, 1) Vol. ए. (13) No. 51 fol. 389-392 


Csoma An, ,نر‎ 524-51, St. Petersb, Vol. Tsh. (18) No. 730 fol. 225-227: Schmidt's Index 
p. 101; 1. 0. (Waddell) Tibet (माण, No. K. 17. (34).] 


Oa! In the Indian speech [this] ia called Arya vijayavavevatina™ موقم‎ pratyaigird ; 
inthe Tibetan speech ‘Pa'gs-pa p'yir-zlog-pa rnampar rgyal-ba-chan ; (that is, The Noble 
All-Vietorions Turner-Aside or Repeller]. 

Salutation to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, the guardians who strive after the wellare 
of all living beings! Salutation to all the Sidhanas (rituals for compelling virions of spell- 
epirits)! Salutation to all the holders of spells (mantras)! Salutation to Buddha, The Law 
and The Order! Salutation to the Bodhisattvas, Mahisattva Mahikaruya®® and the 
illustrious Arya Avalokiste/vara. All these were saluted by Vijayavati Pratvamgir’, who 
throws off life-destroying agencies and curses, pacifies the ghosts of the dead and excessive 
misfortune, dissipates fear [at the hands] of kings, fear of robbers, fear of fire, fear of flood- 
water, fear of dakinip-refa, pisdcha, kumbhd'nda dstéraka, apasmdara, pulana,** fear of losing the 
track, fear of the cremation-path fear of those beings who walk in the darkness of the night 
and in the daylight, She makes them harmless and of a good disposition or entirely disperses 35 
them, repels all enemies, pacifies all upsetting and obstructing demons. She cleanses 


TC mu"san. sear, 7 مماعة‎ छ bgeg-a = Skt, gaya, 
१ This is obviously corrupt for rijay@vat{, the form in the &t, Petersburgh text, and Schmidt 
which is also the form given in the Sanskrit Tibetan Dictionaries, ५, soar” Ps १9१५ 


© This is an epithet of Avalokite, although here differentiated trom ال عمط‎ vinity by * and." 
9 Classes of evil spirits, = divinity by * en 
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completely from all sin, from sluggishness in speech, the stiff in speech become charming i 
address and expression®?, Salutation ta the Bodhisattvas, Mahisattva Mahakaruna and 
the illustrious Arya Avalokis teivara, 

The essential spells*? which will accomplish these [objects] are as follows:— Ou dhara 
(repeat 7 times), dhiri (seven times), dhuru ( eight fimes). Protect us against fear, harm, 
destruction of life, curses, protect us! Sara (seven times)! Siri (seven times)! Surw (seven 
times) ! Mara (seven times)! Muru (seven times)! Protect us from all disease, protect us ! 
Mili (eight times) 184 Ayly (eight times)! kili (nine times )! mili (eight times)! tsi-li (nine 
times)! ليسم‎ (9 times)! Repel all demons! 6 ॥ weara tisara kaipa ka ipa naiana nasayanaiayal 


This will close the eyes of foes, close the ears, nose, tongue, bind the body, mind, and all the 
members, large and small it will bind. Sphuta, anhuta, éphula spholaya (three times) | 

To clear away all destructive infl uences and curses, suppress every evil under every 
circumstance. Sarvairy ima, turu ( four times ), Seaha ! Protect us against fear and all kinds 
of harm, destruction of life, curses, ghosts and apasmara. Protect us | Svaha 

To cleanse from all one’s sins—a prayer to cleanse: Tsera T'sara svaha / mara mara 
avaha, Siri siri svahd, kuru kuru svaha, dhuru dhuru svahd | 

For men desirous that harm shall not increase or that they be not befogged or stranded 


svaha svelo iveto vastudhéraniye svahé! Turn aside the power of alldemons! Cleanse us from 
all sin, Srahd! Increase [good] deeds(two times), increase our good-luck and prosperity, increase 
our (good) deeds ! 5८८4 ! Protect us against fear, harm, onset of sickness, all [evil ३ ] births 
and destruction of life, and all curses, and all disease-demons and all sin, and all evil planets 
and vast evils and all visible and invisible harm! Protect us, त ! 
١ “ This [spell] named The All-Victorious Turner-aside (Vijaya Pratyamgira) produces 
victory,*5 Whosoever on their neck [hangs] this [spell] enfetters [evil] aud thus becomes cer- 
tainly the victor, The unblessed path of tronblous dreams, sin, enemies of all kinds, robbers, 
fire and kings all these cannot harm. Whoever on their neck [hangs }this [ spell ] enfetters 
[evil]; then the water-floods cannot carry him off. Sins become cleansed, every virtue 
becomes swiftly increased, illness is banished by profitable gain. The [book on the] noble 
Vijaya pratyaagira, so named, is finished, Mangala i |" ظ‎ 
SS 

The Tibetan text of the Silalapaira or Maha pratya ; gira Dharani is easily accessible, 
as in addition to its occurrence in the Aé-gyur Canon, and in the Dhérayi Pitaka (Mdo-maj 
gzuns), it is also frequently met with asa separate manual, The' Red Copper Beak’ however, 
being leas common and as yet un-known in its Sanskrit version, I here append its text, trans- 
dated in Roman characters from the printed copy in my collection, in the India Office 
Library, K. 17 Vol. 2. (18). Its translation 1 have given at pp, चच 9 لات‎ 

१ Implies the attributes of the Vedio Vich, the goddess of speech, the prottoype of Sarasvati, 

| Midla-mantra । 

" This spell with * Aili ki mili" ia evidently’ part of the great peafowl charm against snakes 
“scribed in simpler forms to Buddha, See my art. Dhtran} Ouilt., loc „, ५. 

© Litorally ‘ causes victory to arise, | 
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Text or ‘Tae Rep Correr Beak.’ 

Ori || rgya-gar-skad-du arya ghadsha pratyam bhandhaghita kadabrita tsakhadhayé 
bod-skad-du ‘p'ags-pa zais-kyi-meh’u dmar-pos gdug-pai pyogs t’am-chad gnon-bar byed-pa- 
ges-bya-bai gzune || 

Saiis-rgyas dai byai-chib sems-dpa t'am-chad-la p'yag’-ts'al-lo || "p’ags-pa t‘ams-chad-la 
p'yag-‘ts’al-lo | "pyogs-ba behu bzugs-pal sane-rgyas t'am-chad-la p'yag-'ts’al-lo byaé-ch'ub 
sems-dpai ch'oge-rnams dai fian-t’os sde dai bhud-du | behas-ba-rnams-la p'yag ‘ts’al-lo | 
*hchom-ldan’-das de-bsin giegs-pa dgra-bchom-pa yai-dag-par rdsogs-pal sais-rgyas rig-pa 
dai z'abs-su Idan-pa bde-bar gsegs-pa | jig-rten-ma k’yen-pa| skyes-bu “dub-bai ka’ lo- 
agyur-ba | bla-na-med-pa | lha dai mi-rmams gyi ston-par gyur-pa* | sabs-rgyas ston-gi 19 
bo-chan-la p'yag-'t’sal-lo | dpal-p'yag-na-rdo-rje-la ‘pyag- t'sal-lo ||. 

‘Di skad bdag-gis t’os-pa dus gehig-na | bohom-ldan-'das ‘dam-bui-te'al padma-mdses—- 
byed sa-k'ebs-pal gnas| ch’u-bo yan-lag-brgyad-dai Idan-pat ‘gram-na béugs so | la-bor 
dmag-tu med-pa dai tabs gohig-go | dge-sloi-gi, dge-'dun-ch’en-po daa t’ abs gehig-tw 
bzugs-80 |]. 

De-nas ‘page-pa zais-mch'u-dmar-poi dios-grub drag-poi las-la dbai-mdsad-pa mdse- 
nad t'ams-chad-las gsol-ba | ‘tog-pa| slog-pa | ia k'yor-pa| k’rag-jib-pa | drod-yul-ba | 
giiam-pde brgyad-la مهمع‎ k'ro-wo me-mehe'd-pa || rba-k’ol-ba | k’ro-ch’u k’ob-ma "bab-tu 
jug-pa | Ichags-kyi gzer-'debs-pa | yan-lag bakums-pa mta-béi sdud-pa dur-kr'od-da rgyug- 
pa | klu-ch’en-po brgyad-la nad gtof-ba | nam-mka-la t'ig “debs-pa | sa-la srubs bzi-ru dage 
pa | zais-kyi lus-l'a bya-k'yui-gi mgo-bo yod-pa | klad-pa-la za-ba | gais-kyi-mch'u ‘dom 
دوك‎ brgya نول‎ behu yod-pa | Zas-su klu-rigs ए za-ba |skom-du ch’u ser dai k’raq gsol-ba | 
spyan-rtsa dmar-la sda mig-tu bgrag-pa | Iha-ba mur-ba | rkai-la bla | dag-pa ro-mags kyi 
nad thog-bur-da gtoi-ba | k'ams gsum ge-la gnon-pa | rian sgras'jigs-pai dug ‘tul-ba | mar 
la dmyal-bat gdar-la "grugs-pa | yar-la srid-pal stei-du p'ugs-pa | ghan-rigs druq-stoh gsog- 
pa-la ‘gyar-ba| klu-rigs stom p'rag k’oi-fial-ba| de Jta-bui ‘jigs-pai ch’a-lugs-chan dan yai 
tabs gchig-go | 

De-nas behom-Idan-’das dka-tu’b | mdsad-pa-la | dpal -p'yag-na-rdo-rjes gsol-pa | bde-bar 
gsegs-pa’-gro-bu drug-la t'ug-rjes gzui-du geol | fon mdos-pat-nad-las t’ar-bar mdsad-du ادقع‎ | 
'dod-ch’ags-kyi-nad-las t’ar-bar mdsad-du gosl| ze-sdad-gi-me-bsad-du gaol | fa-rgyal-gyi 
brag siil-du gsol | gti-mug-gi-mun-pa bsal-du gsol | gdug-pat-nad-las begral gsol| gdon-ston 
‘prag brgyad ch'chu rtsa b’zi-las bagral-du gsol| Zes-dus-pas tugs-rjes gzigs-na gnad-ba 
mdsad-do | dpal-p'yag-na-rdo-rje 60 mons-pa-chan-daii | nad gdo -ba-chan-gyis mnar-ba 
lus fams-pa t'ams-chad dai dam-las ‘das-pa | dam-t'sig iame-pe | nad-kyis gduis-pa | sred- 
pat srad-bus behins-pa | t'ams-chad-la sog-chig| df gan-du myur-bar §og-chig | nas bsud- 
do | gdams-so | z’es-bka stsal-to | 

De-nas p'yag-na-rdo-rjes lha-ma srin-sde brgyad-gyi gam-du p’yin-te | rgyal-baf bki-la 
500 | rgyal-bai sku-la btos | myur ba mar bar ‘den zes-byas-pas klu va-su-ta bram-zei rigs- 
خا‎ | p'yag-na-rdo-rjes iasu-yin ch'a-med-dam byas-pas | 818. ch’a-med-do| k'yod-la a-ni 
mi jan-no | mi Itos-so | na-nt stobs-chan yin-no| kyan-par-chan yin-no | sugs-chan yin-no | 
nat-la k’or-rnams kyaa stobs dai Idan-pa yod-do es zer-rol p'yag-na-rdo-rjes kyod-la nus- 
pa chi yod-byas-pas | fas عل‎ yod-la ka-rlins 4ig gtad-gis adod-chig zer-te | p'yag-na-rdo-rje 
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raiis Wide ५ GendGaea LL ‘dug-bas | glu-ba-su-tas ka-rlais bun-pa ॐ! 
t’ug t'ug-du byuii-io 

De-nas p'yag-na-rdo-rje t'ugs-rtog skyes-te | k'yod-na jo-bos-chan zig ‘dug-pa ji skad 
bya-ba bas | ia ni klui-rgyal-po bram-de rin-po-che' Va-su-ta, zes-bya-ba yin-no | iia-la dug- 
ram-pagla = = . [here five leaves from fol. 3b to 8b] ges قاط‎ staal-pa | 

Om brim he طنعط‎ ah tathagata | nagahridaya | tathigata namah dhamaya | tathagate 
rijasrilhanana | budya ‘budya raja tala pari parilira | nagahu yarbada povamdha svaha | 
guha rajalasvahi hrim hrf} , . . [3 pages to fol. 1181. 

*P'ags-pa zaié-mch'u dmar-po ताछ d pal-dai-chas-pa | va-su-ta rigs-drug dbai-du 
sdud-paé | de-nas kyai, bram-zei-rigs rdul-du rlog-par byed-paé || 

4aiis-mech'u dmar-poigzuisa rdogs-rgya-gar kyi mk'an-po dsiiana de-va dai bod-kyi bande 
ch’os-grub daj lo-tea-ba ska-ba bha-pos bya tial-du bagyur chit zus-te gtan-la *pab-baa || 

The passages which I have enclosed hetween two asterisks, contain 1 find the Tibstan 
translation of a portion of a hymn in praise of Buddha in the first chapter of the Lalita Vistara 
almost word for word and in the same order of sentences: this hymn has unfortunately been 
omitted by M. Foucaux in his edition of the Tibetan version of that text. It was probably 
one of the early rhymes of the Buddhists and may possibly occur in the Pali Tripitika : for 
Dr. Kern has found (Man. Ind. Buddhism .م‎ 15) that the Lalita Vistara contains whole 
passages identical with the Pali Scriptures, Some of the epithets indeed are those claimed 
by Buddha himself in his first sermon at Benares (Cf. Oldenberg ‘Buddha’ .م‎ 129). The 
orresponding sentences in the Lalita Vistaral here extract from Lefmann's text p.3:— 
Bhagavatah kerli iabdaloko loko abhyudhato arhan samyakeadbudho vidydcararasn 1... 1111 
sugato lokavitparah purwadamyasdrathih fasta devanai ca manusyanan ca budho bhagavan 

Analysis of the details of these spells must be postponed for the present. Tho vivid picture 
of the Garuga asa paramount storm-deity of Nature speaks for itself, whilst the popular 
terror against disease and drought demons is reflected in the rampant Naga worship dating to 

The dramatic birth of the Spell-goddess (‘The invincible One of The White Umbrella 
The Turner aside of Evil ) from the head of Buddha forma, I would point out, an exact parallel 
to the Greek myth of the birth of Athene (the helmetted Minerva, also a * Turner aside of Evil’ 
and custodian of the thunderbolts) from the head of Zeus. 





4 NEWLY DISCOVERED COPPERPLATES | scopper plate grant has beon discovered at د‎ 
GRANT OF BHASKARAVARMAN village called Nidhanpur in. Parganah Paficha. 
OF KAMARCPA ` khagja in the district of Sylhet, which was iamed 


by Bhiskaravarman from camp at Karsasuvarga. 
Tee name of Bhdskeravarman, the friend and Tho grant consisted of four copper plates miler 
to the readers of Hyri-yu-ohd of Yuan wang oF | are only three plates, the first, the second and the 
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sides of the second plate being written, It is stated 
in the last verse that the original plates had been 
burnt and so new plates were issued with inscrip- 
tiong written in characters differing from the 
farmer. ‘The seal with which the plates were found 


tied bears witness to the destruction of the original | 


plates by fire as it has been bent and shattered, the 


inscription in it all obliterated and the figure of the | 


elephant—which was the seal-mark of the ancient 


kings of Kimaripa—has also been rendered very | 


indistinct, Apparently, though the plates were 
renewed, the seal was not thought worth rene wel. 
from this grant is the names of the ancestors of 
King Bhiskarnvarman, The following i a tabular 
siaternent showing the names, but from this the 
names of the mythological kings Narnka, Bhaga 
datta and Vajradatta have been omitted د‎ 

Pushys Verman 

(Queen Dattadevl) 

rae Ht 

(0. Ratnavati) 


Kalylipa Vorman 
(Qe ता 
Gavapati Varman 
(Q. Yajfimvatl) 

| 
Mahendra Vorman 
(Q. Su vrata) 
Niriyasa Varmoo 
(प. Devavati) 


| 
Mahabhita Varman 
(Q Vijiiinavatl) 


Chandramukha Varman 
(Q. Bhogavati) 
| 
Sthita Varman 
(0. Nayanidevi) 
| 


Susthita Varman alias Sri-Mrigiika 
10. Kydimidev]) 


that the names of the 


lt is interesting to note 





Ja Bengali, Vijapd Vol. 1, No. 10; Rangpur Sahityaparishod Patrika Vol. VII—In English an article 


is being published in the Epigraphia Indica. 








occur in the Horshacharita (Uchohhedea VIS) of 
Bacabhatta: thera the genealogy ها‎ na follows :— 

Bhiti Varman 

Sthiti १८८८० 

Susthira Varman alias Mrigirka 

(Q. विपि 

पिना 8 Varman 
and they were due apparently to [ष 8 carcl ome 
notes sbout what the ambassador of Bhiskara 
varman had said to king Harshovardhana, or to 
the عوك‎ of the scribes who copied the Haresha- 
as found in the inacriptions are correct, as they 
wero written under the immediate superintendence 


of the king himself, 


Two very important points arise in connection 
| with these inscriptions: (1) when and how 


Karpasuvarte came under the sway of the king of 
Kimaripe : and (2) was Sylhet within the political 
jurisdiction of Kimaripa. 

Thave disvussed these points in detail eleewhere’ 
and the conclusions arrived at are: (1) Karcasuvarpe 
became a part of the territory of Bhiskaravarman 


when, after the death of Harghavardhana (in 645 


a. زيم‎ the former rendored material help to the 
Chinese invader Wang Hioun Tsi in crushing Arjuna 
(or Aranisvea) who had usurped the throne of 
Harsha: and (2) Sylhet which had ® separate 


existence as SAiA-li-cha-fo-lo mentioned by Yuan 


Chwang, did not form part of the kingdom of 


| Kimaripa; the plate where the record of locality 


of the grant was expected having been lost and there 
being instances of discovery of copper plates far 
beyond the locality of the grauts, it caunot be 


| لم عمسن‎ from the more accident of the, find, that 


the land granted by these plaies belanged to the 
district of Sylhet 

These copper plates bear the most ancient record 
hitherto discovered in Assam: and as they contain 
the names of kings who—ossuming at the rate of 
four in a gentory—reigned from the middle of the 
fourth to the middle of the seventh century A, D., 
these plates are most important documenta to # 
student of the ancient history of Assam, 
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(Continued from poge 69), 
Ae 
Robert Hughes and John Parker to the Agra Factory. 

Patna, 22 December 1620. Good Freinds, Mr. Fettiplace etts. Yours of the 27th 
November is come to our hands, wherein wee perceave of the receipt of our formers and 
that our goods sent you hence came in convenient tyme with saftye to accompany your: 
for Surat, wherof.we are glad . = + We will give your accompt creditt =» . = for 
the 33 pees. bone lace. sent by Shek Cassums [Shekh Kasim’s] man = = = Wee 
perceave of your purpose to retourne Dyalla [Dyala] our servant with some goods, [ The 
remainder of the letter concerns the price of raw ailk at Patna ; the reduction in the cost 
of winding if the 2d and 3d, and 4th and 5th sorts are wound together; and the stoppage 
in procuring both silk and cloth owing to want of funds]. | 

Wee have vow but to reastin expect of monye, newes of the fects arryvall and the 
retourne of our expresse which bronght you our letter for England to convey to 
Surat,” 

XI. 
Robert Hughes and John Parker to Mr, Francis Fettiplace عاة‎ in Agra. 

Patna, 29 December 1620, Our good freinds, Two dayes since arryved here Dyalla 
who brought yours of the ultimo November and the goods thercin specified ज . . nor 
have wee more herewith to adde, as havinge done nothinge since our last (which was 6 dayes 
past by a Bazar Cossid [kasid, messenger]), aa nott havinge monyes left, and thorefore 
must lie idle untill you furnishe 1 

XII, 
Robert Hughes and John Parker to the Surat Factory. 

Paina, 41 January 1621. Lovinge Frenda + Maye it please you take notice that atter 
longe expectation and desier to here from you, the 24th presant wee received yours of the 
prime December = + = 19 [our letter] of the 11th November wee answared yours of 
the Sth September, therin endevouringe your better satisfaction for the hoped good of thie 
place, and the reasone which induced us to conceaye it a meete residence, which was 
strengthned by the plentye of Commodities it affords, bothe for England and Persia, 
referinge all to your determinationes - = . Wee have bine longe in expectation of 
suplye from Agra, which is not yet come, the defaulte wherof hath lost us four mounthes 
tyme wherin much good mought have bine done in this place ; and if for what here shalbe 
provided you requier to bee dispeeded hence before the raynes, theye must bee gone hence 
by the prime Maye at farthest, unto which is but 3 mounthes, and yet wee have no meane 

herwith to proceede = = - 
॥ =+ our last wee wrought [wrote] you what quantitye of silke and calliooes a yeares 
tyme and store of monyes would compasse by the course wee have taken ; the former not 
here to bee provided in th condition the Company requier,it from the dellers [dealers] 
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therin, for that theye are soe poore and begerlye that theye cannot furnishe us without 
trustinge them with monyes beforehand, which course wee dare not atempt, theye not 
heinge able to give securitye for performance. The unacustomed wyndinge it of into so 
nianye sortes in this place isa sufitient reason why not so well performed as in Agra and 
Lahore, where theire use therof for weavinge of tafites, ette., requiers it. And for the 
originall or serbandy, thousands of maunds is allwaise to bee bought in Agra, thoughe not 
at such عومد‎ rates as here or in Bengall, and if what alredye provided shall induce you to 
animate us fotturlye for anye large provisiones therin, our selves know not how to prescribe 
a better course for its procuringe in quantitye at esier rates then formerly advized you, 
unlese you would send into Bengalla, a hundred and fortye course from this place, to the 
cittye of Mucksoudabad [Maksidibid, Murshidibad] where it is made, which would bee 
worth bothe labor and charge, for wee are asured that there it maye be provided in infinite 
djuantityes at least twenty per cent, cheaper then in anye other place of India, and of the 
choysest stufe, wounde of into what condition you shall requier it, as it comes from the 
worme ; where are also innumerable of silkwynderes, experte workmen, and labor cheaper hy 
a third then ल्ह where. But untill your farther resolution therin wee shall endevor 
acordinge to your order the provision of what quantitye therof meanes and tyme will 
permit, as also of sahannes and such sortes of amberty callicoes as you advize of. For 
other provisions, thoughe in th’ intrime wee receave suplye from Agra, wee shall defer untill 
your farther injunctions. 

Wee . . . thank you for sending our English letters. Your detayninge them 5 
longe in Surratt before theire dispeed was not soe prejuditiall for our replye therunto as 
was your messingera demyes on the waye, who (it seemes) betwene Surrat and Agra spent 
almost 40 dayes, and from Agra عطاعط‎ 2 

Robert Hughes to the Surat Factory. 

Patna, 3 March 1621. Our last unto you was answare untu yours of the prime 
December, dispeeded hence the ultimo January, and two dayes since was received your 
letter of the 15th Jannary, replye to our formeres of the last October and 11th November, 
wherin wee perceave what you apprehende of the sortes Amberty Callicoes Lackhower 
produceth, as well for theire lenghets, breadths os prizes, wherin wee also perceave you to 
hee mistaken in the lenghet of the Jehanger Coved, you mentioninge it to bee but 32) 
Inches, wheras Elahye [न्क] of Agra ia full that lenghet. And the Jehangery coved of 
this place no lease then 40 Inches which wants not much of our English ell and makes 
greate diferance bothe in the length and breadthe of our Ambertyes. So that governinge 
your selves by the shorter coved it could not but give you just occasion to conceave the 
narowest sortes unfiting either for England or transporte, as likwise the broader sortes 
to come shorte in theire lenghets and breadthes for the use of sheetinge, shirtinge, 6115. 
whereas rightlye apprehendinge them in their trewe lenghets and breadthes, questionles 
would have animated you to a better opynion of them. And wee doubte not but the well 
makinge of the Clothe (wherin it exceeds either Samanes [samana]'* or your Baftaes 
[bafta] will make it of good esteeme in England And wee shall endevor what possible the 
provision of onlye such as for breadthes and lenghets, price, etts., maye bee well approved 
of, purposinge our Investments onlye in the two broader sortes, to saye, Zefer Conyes and 

Factory Hecords, Paina, 1, 2-21 © A fine cloth made at Sansiue, now in Patil’ State 
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Jehangeres and those to bec, the Zefer Conyes all under 2 rups. per peece and the 
Jehangeres of all prizes to 8 .فريك‎ per peece, the quantities of eatch you determine to 
enorder wee will, accordinge to your promise, expecte, and in the meanetyme proceeile 
therin, and in silke so farr as our meanes will permitt, havinge now received sonie suplye from 
Agra, Viz., in 6 bills exchange 5003 rups. . . . [We] have sent to Lackhoure to Mr 
Parker 2500 rups. to bee doeinge there in the browne clothe, and have paid some debts for 
silke bought on Credditt, And now wee have monyes, purpose to laye in 50 or 60 mds. 
_serbandy ware, so that untill your farther order, our provisions shalbe onlye silke, 
Ambertyes and Sahanes, if to bee gott 

Muckrob Von [Mukarrab Khan] is by the Kinge recalled from this Government, it 
beinge given Sultan Pervize [Parwiz], whoe is shortlye expected. 

The yeare is allreadye so farr spent that it is impossible all our provisions should bee 
dispeeded to Agra before the raynes. What maye bee provided betwene this and the 
prime Maye shall then bee sent you, and the rest with the first oppertunitye after the 
raynes are spent. And soe not havinge elce &c.44 

XIV. 
Robert Hughes to the Agra Factory. 


Patna, 3 March 1621. Mr. Fettiplace &c. The last of the passed mounth came 
hether . . . yours of the 15th ditto, wherinclosed I received 6 bills exchange 
Importinge the mentioned some of 5003 rups. the which are all Currantly [generally] 
accepted and doubte not but of as goul satisfaction, theire owners being reported for 
Currant [accepted] dealers = = = havinge taken up parte therof, Viz., of Sunder Mydas 
[Sundar Mayadas] 1000 rups. and have cleared Maun Muckon [Manmukand] their bill of 
500 rups. Basesar Mera [Bisheshar ? Mall] hath a good reporte which is the best of his 
sufitiancye I can yet advize you . . . Chaunseyshaw [Chindsahai Shih] hathe a sonne 
in Agra with whome if you deale in this kinde you maye rest confident of good satisfaction 
to bee here made by his father whoe in our experience is the Currant delar of Puttana 











Wee . ~ . apprehend what you ailvize of the sortes of Course silke sent you for 
saile in Agra. Wee cannot mervell that those sortes are in so littell esteeme at presant, in 
regard, since theire dispeede hence, th’ originiall from whence theye are taken of is falten 
in price almost 30 per cent, Wee are ofered for our Shekestye a rnpye net per sear 
to sell it here, and thinke to put that sorte of at about that rate rather then trouble you 
therewith. Onlye our Cuttaway and Gird wee will detayne untill your farther approbation, 

Wee conceave Surrats order for th’ investinge the presant monyes sent. Theye are 
stranglye mistaken in our Jehanger Coved . . . the misconceypte wheron theye ground 
theire opynions maye not bee our guide, and therfor . . . wee will proceed accordinge 
to our owne judgment in our Lackhour investments, | 

Th’ exchange’ hence to Agra beinge to our presant advantage 1 have ventered takinge 
up 2000 rups. more upon you at 12 per Vent. losse havinge received here of Maun Mutkon 
[Minmukand], sherafes [sarréf] 1,962} rup. muryes [for nuryes, nari, newly-coined], to bee 
by you repayed in Agra unto Cassy [Kasi] and Baseser [Bisheshar] in 2,000 rup. honds 
[hundi, bill of exchange] . . . the bill . . . is written at 40 dayes Bandy mudet 
[band-i-mudat, term for settlement]. . Th’ occasion the exchange hence to Agra 
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is of late so fallen is for that Muckrob Con [Makarrab Khan] hathe delivered out 3 lackes 
of rups. to bee repaid him in Agra. Now beinge both in Cash and Credditt, I promise 
farther not to trouble you untill your answare hereunto, feringe lest I mought bee more 
bould then Convenient. Yet if your suplyes from Surratt have encouraged you, you shall 
doe well to strengthen us with 5 or 6000 runs. mor out of hand, for which wee shall have 
specdye Imployment 

The Paria [perda, tapestry curtain], Looking glasse, 9 pees. moheres [mohair] and 
250 pices weight amber beades I delivered into Muckrob Cons Circare and am promised 
[payment] . . = Hee departes hence (hy reporte) within theise eight dayes, and 
already Perveze his servants have umull ['amal, authority]. Seaventeene pees. of the 
bone lace I have sould Shekassame [Shekh Hasan] for 216 rups., which is received. The 
rest of the Jace remaynes. Most of theire papers were lost before come to my hands, so 
that 1 was fayne to guse [guess] at theire partikuler prizes . | قف‎ 

AV. 
To the Agra Factory, 

Patna, 31 March 1621]. Lovinge Frends My last unto you was answare to youres 
of the 15th February . . . since which have I received the second bills [of exchange | 
by Guarshaw [Gauhar Shah] your expresse, whomel retorned with pertickuler answare 
the 13th presant . = = And now let mee intreate you take notice of what hath passed 
with us since . . . I have at sundrey tymes Caried and sent to Mr. Parker at 
Lackhoure 4000 rupes which is almost all invested in the browne Ambertyes of those 
partes . . . which (as bought) are put out to whittinge, and now havinge more 
meanes will suplye that place with what parte therof maye bee spared. I have bought 
about 30 mds, serbandye silke [at betwene 70 and 80 rups. per md.]4? and have workemen 
in paye to winds it of, and as you strengthene us with meancs, shal] accordinglye persist 
in Chat, investment, for in aught elee of this place woe medell not. untill receaye order 
from Surratt, save in sahannes and hamommes. Of the latter I have bought about 
9 corge, and as such sortes come to hand shall ingrose them. 

In my last I advized you howe I had cleared with Muckrob Con for those thinges 
delivered into his cireare, to scye, for the pards or peece of tapestrye,47 200 rupes - as 
much for the greate looking glasse; 50 rupes for 2 pieces moheres + and 280 rupes for 
280) pices weight amber beades. Hee is at present removed from hence and gon for 
Helabaze [Allahabad], and doubtles will for Agra; whoe if come to you, I praye demaund 
of his sonne, Shek Alaboxe [Shekh Allah Bakhsh}, 18 rupee for two Bulgare hydes 
delivered him. And thus have you breflye th’efecte of what hath passed with us in our 
afayeres since my last. And now I entreate you take notice what likwise hathe hapned by 
disaster, The 24th presant, Leinge Saterdaye, about nowne, at the west parte of the 
subarbes belonginge to this citye, at least a course without the walles, in th’ Allum pange, 
[Alamganj], 8 tirable fier kindled, which havinge consumed al those partes, by the fource 
of a atronge andye [dndhi, a dust-storm], brake into the citte and within the space of two 
greese** came into the verye harte therof, where our aboado is + whoe beinge enviorned 








“ Puctory Hecords, Patn«, 1. 23, 24. Added from tho letter to Suras which follows, 

५7 Pards means a heavy curtain; the “peece of tapestry '' must have been for uso as 4 curtain and 
not aa a wall-hanging. — 

“ Gheri, a native hour, about half an English bour, so = two greeae would mean one hour 
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with neighboringe choperes [chhappar, thatched roof] (wherof indeede the whole cittye 
consistes), it was no more then tyme to looke to our owne, which were not many, yet more 
then in so littell a warninge could bee conveyed of, althoughe I wanted not th’ assistance 
of almost a hundred of my workmen then at worke. But where the contrary element was 
wantinge, it was littele bote to contend with the furye of thother; and therfor gave 
waye to its voyolence of fourse, to save that which most requiered ayde in this nesesitye 

which was the mayne of our maisteres goods then under charge, which by good helpe | 

conveyed by a back waye into a stone house neare adjoyninge. But before it was entirlye 
efected, a choper before my chamber toke fyer, and in an instant was consumed, as also 
the chamber itselfe and all that therin was, save my accompts and monyes, which with as 
much dificultye as dainger I atayned ; of ought elce not anye signe lefte of what it was ; 
wherof belonginge to the Companye in a chest was theise pertickuleres —the remaynder 
of the bone lace, 16 peeces ; the amell [enamel], safron and one peece mohere, with some 
verouerds [hard@ward, proportion] of silke taken, and other trifells standinge in the 
tankes,4° which with all that was once myne and the litel!l houshould stufe wee had, was: 
entierlye lost. The rest, throughe Gods providence, had an unexpected deliverance. Fron 
hence it proseeded estward unto the verye scirtes of the towne, where, wantinge more 
combustable matter to mayntayne it aelfe, was constreyned to stinke and goe out, havinge 
lefte behinde litell save ruines of olde walles, ette. The infinite losses of all men by this 
disaster are almost incredible to bee reported, besides men, woemen, and children registerde 
sattaes [sati, burnt alive] upwards of three hundred. And so much lett sufize for relation 

The 28th presant came hether your exprese . . . with yours of the 16th March 
and therinclosed 4 bills of exchange importinge 5000 rups. . . . Two of the bills sent 
on Sunder Mudas [Sundar Mayadas] was instantly acksepted, but the third importinge 
1500 rups. I had much adoe to put upon them, for althonghe it was written on them, yet (as 
theye saye) not by theire shawe [shahd, banker] but by one Calyane [Kalyan] of Agra, 
in whose afaires it seemes formerlye theye have had some trust, but his gamoshtye 
[gomashia, agent] latlye beinge gon hence for Agra with his goods caused them to make 
question of restitution, yet after much arbitrament this morninge theye acksepted it, 
which havinge doune, I instantlye, to avoyde sutter jogrees [०५८ jhagrd, quarrels about 
bonds] caused them to paye in the monye, abatinge for the tyme, which theye have done. 
but have not taken in the bill, for that upon advice from Agra in case that should theire 
prove dificulte theye purpose to Nat Care [nakér, dishonour] it and use our Cusmona 
[khas néima, letter of credit] for recoverye of the debte theire from the said Calyane 

It is much to our disadvantage that you writte your bills at so longe a date of 
payment, wheras written at twise sevene dayes berbust [harbast (custom), sight] and send 
no worse Caseads [Lisid, messenger] then this (whoe came in a leavene [11] dayes, theire 
would bee much save in the deheig [dahyek, discount] 

The exchange thence to Agra is at presant but 1} rups. per Cent, lose betwene the 
tasye sickaw [féza—ikkd, newly coined] and the hondye [Aundi] rupee, and but that 
you have promised sepdlye [१ speedily] more suplye by exchange from you, on occasion. 
wee would have taken it up here, which would have bine more profitable. , . . , at 





portion of the silk that had been wound off, and the cocoons still in the 
tanks were all destroyed, 
9 Rupees remitted by bill of exchange, न Factory Recor’s, Patna, 3, 24-25, 
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XVI. 
Robert Hughes to the Agra Factory. 

Patna 11 April 1621. Lovinge Frends, Mr, Biddulpe and Mr. Fettiplace, My last 
unto [you] was of the ultimo last mounthe , . , since whioh on the 7th presant came 
hether this berer with your last of the 25th March , Wherunto in answare 

Inclosed I received second bills for the prementioned 5000 rups, and fower bills more 
Importinge 3000 rups, are all Currantly ackcepted, The bill of Mollas [भमान] for a 
thousand rupes is written at twice seaven dayes berbust [sight] but all the rest at 41 dayes 
alter theire date, . . | 

I aprehend what you entende wee should doe with our course sortes of silke taken of 
for the serbandy and will endevor it, if not better hopes for its sayle at Agra, the charge 
of transporte, etts. considered, but the prizes as rated in our last Invoyce you maye not 
expecte to bee now obtayned, for that the tymes are otherwise, Th’originall from’ whence 
theye are parted beings (as often advized Jasavoye [sawéi, 25 زع يم‎ fallen in price uver 
What it then was, and so proportionablye theise Courser sortes, In your next I praye 
advize us of theire trewe value with you, for therby will wee ९०८16 our sélves ember 
for ita detention or sayle here, for by Merchants that purposelye come from Agra to make 
theire provisions in theise sortes wee are informed that Agra vends Greate quantityes 
therof, and at much better rates then here it can bee sould. 

Since my last wes have done littell save prosecute our silke and Amberty Provisiones, 
wherin wee over slip no oportunitye which maye bee to advantage and are in dalye expecte 
for what elee Surrat shall enorder, that tymlye wee maye make entrance therin, Wee 
shall not expecte more monyes from you untill you have approbation from Surrat for our 
further suplye which cannot bee to soone. 

Wee have ventured 500 rup, to Mucksoudabaude [Maksiidabad, Marshidabad] 
for samples [of] silke of the sortes wee provide, rather for experience of that place then 
the necesitye, therof, beinge encouradged therunto by good liklvehood of principal! 
commoditye and at much easier rates then thoise partes afordes. The voyadge is but two 
monthes, which when expired and returne made woe will advize you more of the event, 

Sultan Parvez is shortlye expected here, and if you intende a setled imployment, it 
would not bee enconvenient that you sent us somthinge wherwith wee might make 
causmana [406 زموه‎ with him, and (if so stored) somthinge for saile, it would bee a 
furtherance to the rest of our busines to make frends wherof,since Muckrob Cones departure, 
wee are altogether destitute,®2 4 : 

XVIL 
Robert Hughes to the Agra Factory 

Patna, 19 May 1621. Lovinge Frends, Mr. Biddulphe etts. Yours of the 29th Aprill 
came to our hand the 14th presant wherin wee received bill of exchange importinge 8000 
rups. . . . All save the two bills of Maune Mookonde [Manmukand] were Written ag 
you advized, twise 7 days berbust [barbasi, sight] 5. 

Wee have likwise received a Coppy of the list for what goods are required by Surrat 
this yeare, and shall endevor our utmost for theire satisfaction in what theirof theise 
partes afordes, Upwards of 4000 pces.. Ambertyes (of the sorte preadvised) are 
alredaye provided, which wee will endevor to inlarge to what quantitye more tyme 
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and meanes will permitt, as 8150 for silke in the Condition theye ayme at, thoughe 
doubte wee shall come much shorie in the quantity:, the yeare beinge already so farr 
spent, and but barre [barely] 3 months مالعا‎ us for th’'efectinge this yere provi- 
siones to bee dispeeded عمصعط‎ with the first opertunitye after the raynes, which wilbe 
about the seazone our last yeres goods went hence; and therfore to avoyde farther 
trouble then, what goods wee have readye wee have despeeded towards you, and are os you 
may perceave by a briefe invoyce therof here inclosed. They were this morninge laden on 
two Carts and have made theire first Manzull [manzil, stage]. Wee have paide in parte of 
theire freught 74] rups. and have given the Carters a bill on you to receave 8 rups, more 
in full therof [if] theye deliver them you in safe and good condition, and are in all 17 balles 
qt. [containing] 52 mds. net, hired at 1३ rups. 1 tuke [fafa >* per md, net, the Currant price 
of the Carravan theye goe in Companye with, and maye bee about a hundred Cartes more. 
Notwithstandinge, for their better safgard, wee have sent you Dyalla our servant and 6 
Tierandazes [tirandaz, archer, guard) more, have paid them in full of theire Journye, and 
have delivered Dyalla 10 rups. to defraye theire charges on the waye. . + + 

You will perceave that wee have sent you all our coarse silke, havinge not founde here 
buyers for such a quantitye, which if you put of as you advize them to bee worthe there, 
theye will not come to a bad market. Howscever wee thought it. more convenyent to send 
it you now then to detayne it untill after the raynes, in regard there is hopes you maye 
put it of tymlye enoughe to have it’s proceede agayne resent to bee this yeare invested, 
which after the raynes wilbe to late, and by that tyme wee shall agayne bee furnished 
with a greate parcell to trouble the market. 

It scemes you have received but littell fine goods from Surratt which althoughe not 
«nordered for presantly, yet a trifell would at instant have stoode our busines in some 
steeds if wee mought or maye yet expecte it from you, for from Surrat it will come to late 
to further our this yeres necessitye, and for the next wee expecte not.*4 

XVIII, 
To the Agra Factory. 

Patna, 2 June 1621. Good Frends, Mr. Biddulphe etts. = = = Maye it please you 
take notice that the prime presant came hether this bearer with yours of the 18th Maye, 
and therinclosed second bills for the 8000 rups. last sent and cight other bills of Exchange 
for 8000 rups. more . . . witha transcript of our late beloved frende Mr. Fetiplaces 
Testament, for whose Lose wee are hartilye Contrite. God grauntus all whom hee hathe 
lefte behinde to bes assiddualye myndfull of the waye he bathe led us, that wee maye with 
the more Comforte be prepared to followe him when the Lord shallcaule ms. = = . 

Wee apprehend Surrata resolution for the desolvinge this factory (our this yeres provi- 
sions beinge accomplished), and wee will as neare as possible endevor to follow direction, 
as well for efectinge theire disieres in the Commodities of theise partes as for our apeedye 
dispatche therin, for the sendinge hence our Investments with the first and convenient trans- 
porte, which will not bee (as often advertized) untill the raynes are spent, to saye about 
the prime October. And wheras you desier Robert Hughes his presant repaire for Agra, 
सापत्न्यम्‌ 
which was ه‎ rupee) was 2 عه‎ 4 pice (paisd) and the pice was a quarter anna ; eo one fakd would be worth 
from a half to one anna. The context presumes that it was half an anna, which makea the hiring price 
to be BR. 1 12) च 
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necessitye ans wares that the heate of our present busines and Mr. Parkers indisposition. of 
helthe [whoe almost theise 3 monthes hathe layne daingerouslye sicke of the blody fluxe] 2 
will not permit it untill the last of the raynes, unlese it please God speedilye to strengthen 
Mr. Parker whoe hath not theise two monthes, nor is not at instant in case to mannadge 
theise afaires which lie disperst. Yet you maye not doubte of our utmost diligence to the 
hastninge our beinge with you. 

You shall not neede to send anye further suplye of. monye untill farther advins: th’ 
exchange from hence at presant is somuch to our losse that wee shall withhould drawinge 
hills on you untill necesstye urge it. 

Our Lackhowre Investments are exceeded to upwards of 5000 pees, fine and course 
Ambertyes, which quantitye wee hope at least to trehell by that tyme wee shall with 
convenyency bee readye to dispatche hence | 

The Princes ( Prince Parwiz) arivall here with so greate a retienewe hath made this 
place to narowe for his entertaynment, which hathe caused the removinge diverse, aa well 
merchants a3 otheres, from theire aboades, whose houses hee hath liberals © bestowed on his 
servants; amongst which couppelment wee are displaced, and have bine theise ten dayes 
‘wandrings to cover ourselves and goods, thoughe but with grase [grass], to debar the heate 
an raynes, now in excesse; which havinge now attayned throughe the helpe of Mr Monye 
[hy paying a high price], wee endevor agayne the plasinge our silkwynders, in which 
imployment you maye not expecte us this yeare to exceed above as much more as alredye 
have, And wee hould it sufitient, beinge but a triall, so you cannot but conceave the 
necesitye of frends, and us destitute wherwithall to make them."¢ 

To the Surratt Factory, . 

Patna, 2 June 1621, Good Frends, Mr. Rastell etts, = , In all wee nave received 
from them [at Agra] for our this yeares investments 29,000 rups, besides the proceede 
of some sailes here, Theye advize not of anye more monyes theye purpose to sende us 
as thinkinge what alreadye sent sufitient to keepe us imployed the littell tyme now left as, 
but wee hope to drawe from them seasonablye to bee invested at least 10000 rups, sane 
for that theye advize Mr. Younge hathe littell hopes for th’ accomplishinge th’ one halfe of 
the narowe clothe you expecte from thence, which defaulte wee will endevor to salvo by 
enlarginge them here, 

We formerly also advized you of the tlispeede hence for Agra what goods wee had then 
readye, which were 13 bales silke and 4 balles Callicoes which were sent hence the I8th 
last monthe."* 





Ax 
To the Surat Factory 
Lackhoure, 3 August 1621, Loving Frends, Mr, Rastell etts, , , . 3 dayes past 
came to my hands yours of the 8th June . . . whereby I perceave you 9 
requyer ample aid जातत replye to the points of your present received, which 

shall endeavour, 
And first (wonder at your hopes for soe a dispatche in our Investments, 
Consideringe you are not ignorant of the late supplye of monyes for its effectinge sent 
Line? ال ا يي‎ fe ain ka at ना वक्त क ~ ميري‎ -- ककम 2 


= * = 
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us which beeinge allmost spent before the first mo [nyes] came, and haveinge formerly both 
amply and frequently advized of the scasons for transporte of goods hence, which if before 
the raynes must be the latest in Maye, and if after, it is not to bee expected that caryage 
can possibly be gotten untill October, here beeinge noe other convayance to Agra but by 
carts, which by reason of the rottenes of the wayes in the season of the raynes passeth 
nott, And what of our provisions in the firat season was ready, wee gave Conveyance 
to . . . and with the first opportunity will proceed with the complete transporte of 
our full investments which will be (at the soonest) about the fine of th’ ensewinge month 

In our lynnen Investments we have endeavoured to follow the honble. Companys and 
your orders, whereunto we have unyted our owne experyence and Judgments, haveinge with 
noe little labour and toyle at present attayned to the provizion of 475 Corges or 9500 pees. 
upwards of the ३45. wherof are all at or under two rup. nett the pee., as bought browne from 
the loome, and are the desired breadthes, to say, the second sorte generally knowne by 
the name of Jafferchanes [zafar-théni], which both for length and breadth will parallel, 
if nott exceed, your narrowe Barroch baftaes. The remaynder are fyner, broader, and hyer, 
pryzed, to say, from all prrzes from two to six rup. the peece, samples wherof, as well 
browne, white and starched. we intended to have sent you undemanded, whereby you 
may guesse at our penyworths [profit], and accordingly resolve or desist from further provi- 
gions thereof. 

In regard you have called us away from hence with what convenient speede may 
possible, of force hath caused the lettinge fall of our silke provizions, especyallye for the 
cleeringe and gatheringe up of our rests with the silkewynders, soe that we shall not much 
exceed what we have allready dispeeded to Agra, neither have we met with any more 
ealians since we advized you of the 12 comges last bought. 

Some Lignum Alloes we have provyded for tryall in England, of severall sorts and 
pryzes, from 2 to 10 rups. the seare of 33 pices wt. in all to the valew of aboute 400 rups., 
and now are lookinge out for mustera of what other commodities which in our judgments 
these parts may affoard fittinge either England or Persia, for provizion whereof John 
Parker is now in Puttana, unto whose postscript I partly referr you, my selfe haveinge bene 
here in Lackhoare allmost these 6 weekes to fynish these provizions and gather up our cloth 
at the washers, which this month I hope will be all come in, and packt ready to transporte, 

Mr. Biddulphe lately advized us to mak provizion of the gumlacke mentioned in your 
list, which we conceave (considderinge the great freight from hence) will cost itts worth 
in Agra ; notwithstanding, some wee will provyde, though butt for > future tryall, The 
best is worth at present 4) rups, nett per md,, and the Caryage from hence to Agra will be 
half soe much more, whereof we have advized to Agra to th’ end they may provyde the 
greatest part there. The Amber beads sould Mockrobchan [Mukarrab Khan] at soe good 
rates was more by Accydent then through any great esteeme they are in these parts, which 
those we received there, as many more from Agra, which for want of vent yett lyeth by, 
beeing in the Baza: worth nott above 8 or 9 rups. the sere of 14 pices, which by reportes 
they are better worth in Agra, which hitherto hath caused theire detention in hopes of 4 
better markett, but now we shall endeavour to put them off at pryce Current, rather then 
Cary them back, 

Att my first cominge into these parts, Among the sondry other Commodities, I enquyred 
after the vent and esteeme of currall [coral], but could not learne it to bee a commodity 
worth the transporte from Suratt, it not vendinge in any great quantity nor the valew 
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truely knowne without sight of the aortes, which oceadioned but a spareinge advice thiereof, 
yett incerted it in my list of the valew of sondry other Commodities then sent Mr. Kerridge 
and Company. Yett for your better satisfaction 1 have intreated Jobn Parker to make 
further inquyery thereof, from whome you may be pleased to expect inlargement in this 
port. 

Haveinge advized you of the scope and effect of my present aboad here, have nott 
whereof to enlarge. . .. 8 








Jonn Parker's “ Posteeriptum."* 


Paina, 7 August 1623. + . . Ofthe price and esteeme of currall in these parts 
I have enquyred of the merchants which deales most in that commodity, who, as 

they say, never saw unpollished currall brought into these parts, which if I mistake nott + 18 
the sort you seeke vent for. In other places it is much spent to burne with the dead ; which 
here they use nott. And for pollishinge or cuttinge it. into beads, heer are nott workmen 
that hath skill therein ; and therefore noe commodity for this place. Pollished ourr all will 
sel: here, but in small quantity ; and at what pryce I cannot informe you, the quallity there- 
of beeing soe different. Currall beads is very well requested for transporte into Bengala, 
and great quantityes thereof will yearly vend, to say for 50 or 60,000 rup., at or about the 
prvzes followinge, .عه‎ those of 12-beads to a tanke [tanka—4 mésha] at 6 tanks for a rup., of 
6 ty 8 tanke at 2 tanks fora rup., of 4 to a tanke at | प tanks per rup., of 3 to a tanke at 1 i 
per rup., and soe accordinge to theire bignes,“® For the sale of our remaynder of amber beads, 
we must now governe our selves by those sould Mockrobchan, those beeinge all choice beads 
which you cannot but judge will somewhat disadvantadge the sale of the rest. Besides, those 
ent hither were forthe most parte of the 2 worst sorts, which, as wee were informed in, Agra, 
were the sorts most vendable here, and questionlesss are, acoordinge to their valew, butt 
the best sort will sell for more mony though nott for more protitt ; therefore it is nott much 
[wonder] that those sould in Agra were sould at for good rates, they besinge one with 
another as received from Suratt, besydea was helped with the best sort which was chosen out 
of the parcell sent hither, Ihave shewed them to dyvers merchants since Mr. Hughes his 
beeing at Lackhoare, butt cannott attayne toabove 9 rup, the sere, at which rate rather 
then retourne them for Agra would putt them off, butt it is nott a commodity which yeilds 
ready mony, and by reason of our sudden departure I dare nott trust them out, though 
shonk] be promysed payment within ten daies. For the future sendinge of which commodity 
I cannott anymate you, it beeing a commodity that will nott sell in any great quantity, but 
in small parcells, as for 100 and 150 ,متم‎ which will nott goe far therein ; soe a small an antity 
will furnish a great many of these merchante 

I have not yett provyded the gum-lacke, nor elee for musters, the merchants, brokers, 
shopkeepers etto, of the citty beeir १९ all in trouble for mony which the Prince requyers them 
to furnish him with ; Sosa that none dares be scene fo sell a pyce worth of goods. But 
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now he beeinge gone I shall soone imploy the small matter intended therein. We have 
at present about 4000 rups, in cash, 2000 whereof willrun out in expences, charges, and 
transporte of our goods. The rest I shall endeavour to disbourse accordinge to Mr. Hughes 
his direction and myne owne discression. = = = 59 


अश्या, 
Robert Hughes and John Parker to the Honnorable Company, 


Patna, 14 August 1621. Honnourable and right Worshipfull . . = Our last yeares 
letter dated the ultimo November . . . The Cargazone of our goods therein mentioned 
and sent hence came both safely and seazonably to Agra, and from thence goods was lis- 
peeded for Suratt, which and the whole Caffalo [kifila] was most unfortunatly robed and 
apoyled by the ns Armye,®! for which we have just cause to be sory, soe shall rest till 
time shall procure your Worshipps a full restitution, which we hartyly pray for, and hope 

t will prove as sucvessfull as the losse was disasterous 


Wee haveinge the last yeare made some amall tryall into the Commodities of this place 
and accordingly advized thereof to Suratt, we had theire approbation for a this yeares 
Contynuance and promise of speedy suplye of monyes for the effectinge some good Invest 
nts, as well in silke as Callicoes. Eutt the late arryvall of the last yeares fleet, with 
dyvers other hindrances and Impediments in Suratt, occasioned us unexpectedly to remay 
قم‎ here untill March last before they had meanes to remitt us monyes as pretended, in 
which interim we endeavoured the saile of dyvera brayed [damaged] goods formeriv re 
ceived from Agra, which haveinge effected, to the valew of 4000 rups., the proceed whereot 
beeinge received, wo incontinently imployed it, parte in Bengala silke and parte in Ambert- 
ye Callicoes. In fine of March®* we received from Agra our first supplye in bills exchange 
for 5000 rups., and since at severall times sondry other supplyes, in all bills for 32,000 rups., 
and therewith the transcript of a list from Suratt, which enordered the provizion of 100 
mds. Bengala silke, and 20,000 pees. Amberty Callicoes of Lackhoare, with further 
promise of meancs for itts accomplishinge. Butt it secmes them selves beeinge streightned 
at Suratt, they could not supply us as determyned, nor effect what once enordered for want 
thereof. The monyes sent us we persisted to itta investment, which we have now brought 
allmost to a Conclusion, and haveinge hopes of a Conveyance from Suratt by retourne of 
the last yeares shipps from the Red Sea could not omitt to advize your worshipps thus 
breifly thereof. Forasmuch whereof as we had attayned unto by the beginninge of May 
last, we then sent for Agra, and was 13 bales Bengala silke, whereof 6 containing 18 mds 
12 seares of the sorts requyred by your Worshipps and Suratt, throwne of here into 
skeynes of a yard longe ; the rest was of the courser sortes taken with that from th’ origi- 
nall or serbandy sent for saile in Agra, wherewith likewise went 3 bales containing 13 
corges Amberty Callicoes and a bale containing 54 corges Hamoms [Aammdm], the which 
goods . . . isarryved there in safety. Since when wee have proceeded to the invest- 
inge our monyes last sent us, and have at presen’ attayned unto 470 corges or 9400 pces 
Amberty Callicooes = . . Wee have likewyee endeavoured theire Whitinge, which is 
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#1 In 1620 hostilities wore in progrees between Jahingtr's forces under Prince Khurram and the rulors 
of the Dakhan under Malik ‘Ambar 
8 Should be February, see ante, letter of 3 March 1621. 
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nowe allmost fynnished, haveinge caused 400 corges thereof to be starched, aa the ordynary 
custome of theire cureinge is, and the remaynier beinge 70 corges, we have whited 
unstarched, and yett shall endeavour the makingethem up 10,000 pces., which will be the 
uttmost our remainder of Cash will permitt in this investnient. In other sortes of 
Callicoes we have nor can doe little, Sahan cloth beinge scarce and nott such quantityes 
thereof made, or brought hither, as your worshipps happyly have bene enformed there is, 
of which sort 12 Corges is all we could, by much seekinge after, yett procure, and cost 
78 rups. nett. the corge of 20 poes 

In regard of theire absolute order from Suratt to repayre with our this yeares provizi- 
ones for Agra, it hath caused us the letting fall of the further provizion of Bengala ailke, 
which without a Contynuance here is nott to be provyded in the condition expected by 
your worshipps, soe that our this yeares proviziones thereof will not exceed above 25 mda. 
of the sorts fittinge England. And although a far greater quantity waa listed us by the 
Council at Suratt, yett since (as it should seeme) whatt allready is provyded is thought to be 
inpugh untill further tryall thereof, This intended to be sent you we hope, both for price 
and goodnes, will come your worshipps well to passe, and yeild in England expected proffitt, 
beeing as good and better cheape then the sample last yeare sent, 

Wee have soe deeply waded into uur Callicoe Investments that at Instant we have [not] 
remayning in Cash (besides to beare the charges of the goods transport to Agra) above 2000 
rups., wherewith we are vo endeavour the provizion of some gumlacke, stuffs etts, of Bengala 
for musters both for England, Persia, or the Red Sea, which being accomplished, we will 
hasten our dispatch towards Agra with as much Convenyency as the season of the yeare will 
permitt, and lay out for Caryage to convoy our goods, which until the fine of the next month 
18 nott here to be procured, the raynes beeinge soe vyolent, that in time thereof noe Carts 
passeth betweene this and Agra, and other Conveyance or meanes of transporte here is nott, 
Notwithstanding, we question nott but our goods shall arryve in Agra as last yeare season- 
ably to accompany theire this yeares Caffalow (kafila] from thence to Suratt. , , in the 
meane tyme we shall nott omytt our uttmost dilligence in the prosecutinge our present and 
what future affaires may bee comitted to our charge“? =, . , 








XXIII, 
William Biddulph and John Young at Agra to the President and Council at 
Surat. 


Agra, 22 August 1621. They will observe the orders as to the placing of factors, and 
have recalled Hughes from Patna, leaving Parker in charge there until Young arrives ५१ 
Robert Hughes and John Parker to the factors at Agra, 
Patna, 13 September 1621. Good Freinds, Mr, Biddulphe etts. The last night came 
hither your expresse with yours of the 19th August and the perticular pointe in your letter 
from Suratt, which we have well considered, and apprehend theire order in all things, which 
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ff] it had come sooner might have bin followed: butt now we La it had come न might have bin followed; butt now we having cleered (in effect) al 


Costly, we payinge 2 4 rups. per md, Jehangere weight from hence to Agra Carravan Burbust 
[barbast, ३.९. customary caravan rate] and hope they will be with you Accordinge to our 
former Advyce by the last of the ensewinge month which will be the soonest, and therefore 
referr itt to your Considderations whether to detayne your goods soe longe or send a latter 


and soe ior present Robert Hughes beinge on departure, he referrs you to John Parker for 
larger advyce, and hastyly comends you to the Lord, restinge &c, 5 


RXV. 
John Parker to the Surat Factory. 


Patna, 17 September 16217. Loving Freinds, Mr. Rastell etts., You may please be adver- 
tized that 4 dayes past came hither an expresse from Mr, Biddulphe etts. in Agra who brought 
us Coppy of certaine points in your letter of the 14th Jn ly to them, soe well concerninge this 
factory as others, which arryveinge with us but the night before Mr. Hughes his departure, 
he had not tyme to answere, and therefore J pray accept of this breife replye till conveniency 


We apprehend your order for the future furnisheinge of this place with factors, and my 
stay here untill Mr. Youngs arryvall to discharge me, which before Mr. Hughes his goeinge 
was conskidered of, and should have bin observed if had come sooner butt having cleered 
(in effect) all our busines, the Carts hyred and are promised they willlade within 3 or 4 
dayes, haveing noe rest in Cash, nor any imployment to occasion my stay, thought better to 
hazard your sensure in derrogatinge from your order then to putt the Company to the charge 
of (as we conceave) my needlesse stay, which when you Considder off and rightly apprehend 
1 hope will be soe charitable that wee doubte nott to appeare blamelesse, And though the 
way betweene this and Agra is nott very daingerous for robbers, yett nott free of taxes, os 
you may perceave by the transporte of our last g00ds from hence, which cost 14 rup. per 
carte, and since other merchants have paid 200 [(ste) 20] rup. Per carte, soe that it is nott 
unrequizite that some Englishman accompany the goods, by whose Presence the greatest 
parte or all may peradventure be saved, which I shall endeavour. 

Mr. Hughes departed hence the 13th current and went by the way of Lackhoare, to 
hasten away the cloth bought there to Mobulepoore ¢¢ which js theire place of ladinge: and 
*ppointed me to make what hast I could and send away the goods here to "न्व ~ य them, which 
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haveinge effected, to goe for Lackhoare to imbale four or five fardells yett unpacked and 
clore some small matters there, and thence to proceed in company of the goods with what 
speed possible for Agra, . = - 

In our letter of the 3d passed month you were advized the some of our Investments, since 
when we have done little butt gett in the cloth from whittsters, and bought 50 mds. Gum- 
lacke of the 3 sorts requyred, a few Malda wares for musters of commodities fitting Persia, 
some Ambertres of all sorts and prizes for your perusiall, etts, stuff of small vallew for mus- 
ters. Wee had provyded the whole 200 mds. of lacke requyred, butt feare we should nott 
gett caryage for itt, which by reason of the princes remoove, and the Abowndance of raynes 
fallen this yeare is nott easily procured, yett have obtayned promise of soe many Carts as 
we shall need (which will be about 18 or 20) and hope of the Carters dew performance. The 
freight costs deare, to say 2} rups. per md., which could nott be avoyded to have the goods 
come in season to Agra, and now the beginninge of November will be the soonest, make 
what hast may bee*’, , 

XXVI . 
John Parker to the Agra Factory 

Patna, 17 September 1621. Loving Freinds, Mr. Biddulphe etts. By our joynt letter 
dated the 13th ditto you will perceave that Mr. Hughes was then upon departure towards 
you, who proceeded accordingly by the way of Lackhoare, and expect dayly to heare of his 
dispeed thence, whome I purpose with the goods to follow accordinge to his order, with 
what Convenyent speed 1 may, or rather the wether permitt, for nor yett is ended the 
raynes butt dayly powreth downe in such quantity that I cannott gett an hower of faire 
wether whereby to send forth the goods, which nowe is all ready for the Carte, and attend- 

eth nothinge but the wether, which alteringe, I will take the firat oppertunity . 

Your letter received by this bearer requyers little answere butt promise to make what 
hast may bee with the goods, whereof you may be ascertayned. For any thing elce needful 
your knowledge (except your Cossid [tasid] make more speed homewards then outwards, 
who was 25 dayeson the way) Mr. Hughes I doubt not will be with you sooner to 
relate.®*. 

XXVII 
John Parker to the Agra Factory. 

[Lackhowre], October 1621. Loving Freinds, Mr. Biddulph etts,, In my last of the L7th 
and postscript of the 21th passed month 1 advized you in what forwardnesse 1 then was 
and the hopes I had speedily to proceed towards you with the fruita of our imployment, 
two dayes after date whereof I laded the Puttana goods from Mendroo Seray®® toward 
Mobulepoore, and my self came hi. her to dispatch the little Mr. Hughes left here to be 
effected, which beeinge longe since finished, I have bin idler then willingly 1 wou Id have bin; 
‘or partly by reason of the longe winter’? (which yett is notended) and the foulnesse of 
the wayes, I have nott yett found oppertunity to send away the goods from hence. And 
riow at 185६ cominge to dispeed them, 1 fynd the packs soe heavy that they are nott port- 
ب ب ___ ب ب ا‎ ٠٠٠٠-17 


+ Factory Records, Paina, ل‎ .. 36-37 ® Factory Records, Patna, I., 37, 

5 1 cannot identify this sardi, 

+ In fact, however, “summer, This is avery curious expression for “the rains” os being the 
يصوت‎ 96 कलक. 
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able either on oxen nor by caharr [kahdr, porter], though offer treble the freight accustomed 

betweene this and Mobulepoore, where the carts and rest of the goods have attended these 

15 dayes, and the wayes soe untoward that in the best season of the yeare they are unpass- 
able for carts, and camells are nett here to be procured at any rate, for whose burden these 

f[ardies) were intended. Yett Mr Hughes before hee packt them agreed and gave earnest 

both for oxen and Cahars who then promised to accomplish and have laded hence the better 
halfe, but few of them able to goe thorowe, have discharged theire ladinge, some in one 
place, some in another, themselves run a way and left me to gather the goods togeather, 
which I feare will nott bee till parte of them be repackt, which will cawse great delay. 
Therefore, iearinge the worst, 1 thought good not to detayne your messenger longer, butt 
to advize you of the liklyhood of my tardy Arryvall with you to th’end you should Consid- 
der of detayneinge any parte of your provizions in expect of ours, whivh (tomy greife) 1 
begin to doubte will come too late for retourne on the this yeares fleet. The Censure I shall 
incurr there (by beeinge left here for there dispeed and Conduct) I must with patience 
undergoe, in soe much as cannott be avoyded. All 1 can doe is promise to slacke noe tyme 
nor oppertunity in theire dispeed hence, nor theire passage on the way, which will nott be 
without extraordinary charges, which I seeinge the necessity I shall the lesse respect, though 
will be noe more lavish then the occasion requyers. The expences J lye at is nott small, 
haveinge before Mr. Hughes departure entertayned almost 40 servants for the more safe 
Conduct of the goods, whome I could not discharge, haveinge paid them afforehand and 
beinge in dayly hopes of settinge forward, 

Your letter of the 27th August I have received and should (to prevent the worst) have 
bin glad to have received the desired firmaen [farman], but beeinge it was not to be had, 
I must hope the best, and that now the countrey is soo quyett that I shall have noe necess- 
itye thereof,71, 


John Parker, 
XXVIL 
William Biddulph, Robert Hughes, Robert You og and John Parker to the President and 
Council at Surat, 


Agra, 23 November 1621. Mr Hughes came to this place the 10th of last month: Mr. 
“Yonge and Mr, Willowby arrived here with there goods from Semana the 12th same month; 
and Mr. Parkar with theire Pattana goods arrived here the 14th present.72 





THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA 
By V, RANGACHARI, अ. +, L. T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from p. 48.) 
CHAPTER I. 
Section VII. 
The Effects of Vijayanagar Conquest. 

Tae Vijayanagar conquest introduced a new epoch in the history of South India. 1४ 
gave rise to a singular complexity in government, by causing an influx of Telugu generals and 
viceroys into the Tamil land. These Telugu generals came, it should bs understood, as the 
supporters of Pandyan authority against Muhammadan usurpation. They therefore did not 
interfere with the royal dignities and privileges of the A Sonics and privileges of tho rostored Pigdyans. Novortheless they Pigdyans. Nevertheless they 
11 Factory Records, Patna, I., 38, ™ Foster, English Factories in India, 1818-1621, pp. 335-338, 
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were, from this time onward, the real rulers of the land, and reduced the indigenous mon- 
archs to the position of mere figureheads, The pride and perhaps the prejudice—for the 
new viceroys belonged to other castes, spoke different tongues and came from another part of 
the country—of the Pan: yans might have disliked the presence of these, their allies or 
rather masters; but they could not but submit, for their own sake, with tame and willing 
resignation, to their dominance. The history of Madura, thus, in the Vijayanagar period. 
ia the history of a dual power, of two dynasties, one locally royal and the other extraneously 
viceregal. The people of the kingdom of Madura (which included Tinnevelly and, in 
inter days, Trichinopoly also), in other words, had two masters, the immediate one being their 
own king, and the more remote one the Vijayanagar agent. As has been already 
mentioned, the relations between the two authorities were, probably, cordial rather than 
strained. Self-interest and weakness necessitated a spirit of ready compliance on the part of 
the Pindyan rulers, while self-confidence and the possession of superior atrength unconsciously 
[लत to the easy assertion of mastery on the part of the viceroys. At the same time, the vice- 
पकड do not seem to have availed themselves of their position to interfere too much in the 
internal affairs of the kingdom. Prosperity did uot kill their prudence, nor did the allure- 
ments of power banish from them the virtue of moderation. They evidently confined them- 
selves to the collection of tribute, the upkeep of the imperial army, and the remittance of the 
surplus tribute to the emperor. They, 95 was natural in their position, controlled the 
foreign policy of the king, and kept a watchful eye on his political acts and movements, 
his alliances and his enmities. They also helped him in the subjugation of local risings, 
in the encouragement of learning by means of endowments to Brahmins, and in the 
furtherance of all the arts of peace, But they hardly, it may be believed with Dr. 
Caldwell,4* interfered much in the 1 nternal affairs of the kingdom 


Social Effects. Immigration of the Badugas 
The influence of Vijayanagar was stronger on South Indian society than on South 
Indian government. It in fact created a revolution in the social history of the land, For 
+t led to a considerable immigration of men and women from the Telugu and Canarese 
‘ands to the land of the Tamils, Centuries back, the political skill and imperial 
«tatesmanship of the Chéla emperors had caused and promoted a large influx of Tamil 
aaldiera,4? servants, officers and men into the Telugu land; and now, by an act of Providence, 
the reverse process happened. Already, the territory covered by the Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly, Madura and Tinnevelly districts, t. ¢,, the two kingdoms of the Chélas and 
the Pandyas, had received an influx of a few Canarese people during the short life of the 
Hoysala supremacy ; but this immigration of the 13th century was 15 on ه‎ comparatively 
لاسرع‎ acale, owing the ephemeral nature of the Canarese dominion, as well as to the 
vehement opposition to it of the local kings and peoples. The Vijayanagar conquest was 
followed by such a large immigration from the north that the historian can hardly be 
‘leemed inaccurate if he describes that conquest as the conquest of the Tamilians by the 
क gL ln ie لوو‎ HD ممت اصح اج بركلجيزا »يله‎ his History of Tinnevelly, 7 
In tha days of the (0619 Empire, See the Madr. Ep. Reports for numerous examples. 
م‎ Bishop Caldwell ascribea the construction of the Canadian Antbut and the town of Palamkottah 
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१4018549 or northerners as the Telugu and the Canarese peoples were called. The Rayas 


of Vijayanagar were probably Telugus, though their capital was in the Canarese 
country. The imperial civil and military services consisted largely, though not entirely, 
of the Telugus and the Canarese The Viceroys were Telugu, their subordinates mainly 
Telugu, and above all, the thousands of followers who came with them were all Telugu, 
Nor could it be otherwise, A Telugu dynasty supported by a Telugu army and Service, 
could not but send forth, for its own safety, into every quarter of the empire, Telugu 
soldiers and rulers. Refractory chiefs had to be subdued by Telugu generals, and 
tributary vassals had to be watched by Telugu political Officers, The result was, there 
fame into existence a large number of Telugu colonies everywhere in the south, 
Throughout the Tamil country, hundreds of Telugu villages came into existence, and 
Telugu customs and habits, creeds and cults began to mingle in complex companionship 
with the Tamil ones, Many a strange festival and observance, many a household name 
and superstition, was brought by the conquering colonists, and the civilisation of the 
Tamils became mixed up with the civilisation of “the Badugas.” 
The causes of Baduga colonization 

The causes and circumstances of the colonization were not the same in all cases, 
Some colonies had a military origin." They arose from the camps of the northerr army. 
camps which while on march resembled, in their size and their component factors, पाट 
cities, The presence of a [क्ट number of men, and of horses and cattle, necessitated, 
wherever the camp was pitched, the opening of shops and the formation of villages; 
مم‎ to say, of the camp-followers. The frequency of military operations compelled the 
presence of engineers, masons, carpenters and other artisans. The Brahmins again, were 
indispensable as priests, as astrologers and as accountants, In this way wherever there whe 
4 military encampment, there was neceszarily a Telugu-Canarese settlement, consisting of all 
eastes and classes of the community. The camp in time became, after the conquest, a 
permanent colony; and even when the army was ordered to another locality, the activities 
which it stimulated there were adequate enough to perpetuate the village that was brought 
into existence by it. In this way many Telugu villages and even towns arose. Some 
colonies had perhaps a different peaceful origin. They possibly arose from the men of 
peace following in the wake of a northern viceroy who, however, was invariably a military 
commander also. But the vast majority of the Telugu colonies owe their origin, not 50 
much to the State or the army, as to the valour and enterprise of numerous private 
adventurers; and this is borne out by hundreds of historic: MSS They consisted, as a ruie, 
of people, who followed the pastoral and otLer peaceful occupations of life. The majority 
of them were cowherds or peasants, some were soldiers and Sirdars in the वफ" service, 
some minor chiefs, and some. probably merchants and manufacturers, ‘These men had 
naturally among them many who had been rewarded by the Rayas with feudal estaves, or 


“For an interesting article on the Badugis, soo Chris Coll. Magas. Vol DX. 753-64 and 83043. The 
Baduges who colonized tho regions of Coimbatore and Nilgiris case to be called “ Badagas'', ‘Tho 
armies of the Rajas of 5. India.” The Vijayanagar sovercigns employed them largely, as soldiera, Kenerals, 
governors and viceroys, Vijvanithn Naik waa only one of these, For 9 description of the Badaga 
customs, eto, of the Nilgiria, geo Grigg’s Nilgiri Manual! ; Tharston's Caster and Tribes + Chris, Col. Maga. 

च Wilks compares them to the Roman colonies, See his Mysore, I, 10, Also Caldwell's Tinnevedly, p, 48, 
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palayams as they were called in the Tamil country, for notable exploits and services rendered 
by them to the State, The distinction for which they received their reward may have 
belonged to any department of Efe. Some were rewarded on account of their 
hardy physical strength and triumph over professional wrestlers, some on account 
of their skill in magic, others on account of their having distinguished them- 
selves as local chieftains or efficient soldiers. Howsoeve it was, whether the 
neweoming Pélygar®? was a wrestler or a soldier, a chieftain or a statesman, 
he naturally never came alone. When he migrated to his new home, he took 
with him, as the MS. chronicles mention, hundreds of families of his own kinship and 
following, of his own caste and creed, The fertile valleys of the Kavéri, the Vaigai, and 
the Tambraparni, the borders of the Western Ghats, the wild regions of Tinnevelly,—the 
whole of the South India from the Kavéri to the Cape became in this way spotted with a 
number of Telugu palayams. These pélayams were based on military tenure. The 
Palygar was to clear the forests, to build villages, to extend cultivation, to execute 
irrigational works, to, in short, rule over his estate, which أن‎ course was inhabited by his 
own countrymen and to a larger extent by the Tamilians of the locality. The Pélygar was 
thus in the position of a petty ruler. He had the hereditary right of succession vested in 
him, although the succession of a new Pélygar to his paternal estate had to be ratified by 
the central authority. He could tax his people, and had at the same time to maintain the 
police, and arrange for and preside over the distribution of justice. He could, with special 
permission (which was granted only in extraordinary cases), even fortify the capital of his 
colony. The ordinarily permitted fortification was of mud; but special exploits achieved 
on behalf of the suzerain power procured from the Raya or his viceroy in Madura the 
sanction to build stone-forts as well. The Pélygar lived in his palace; had hundreds of 
retainers, and held, during the Navaritri and other similarly important occasions, 9 Darbar 
or يناما‎ as itis calledin Tamil. To the central authority, he had of course to pay his 
tribute. He had further to maintain a stated number of troops, and wait on the Raya or 
the provincial viceroy whenever called on todo so, All official communication between 
the Naik Viceroy at Madura and the Polygar seems to have been carried on through 
sthanapatis or agents, whom each Polygir had the right to maintain in the capital. 
The date of the early Pajayams of Trichinopoly and Manapparai. 

It is difficult to say, owing to the perplexing chronology and wild statements found in the 
chronicles of these adventurers, who, among these, came to South India in the 14th and 15th 
centuries, and who came later on with Viivanatha, the founder of the Naik dynasty at 
Madura. But there is no doubt that many of them were immigrants of the earlier period, 
though they did not arrivs eo early as some of the MSS would make us believe. ‘Taking 
the Trichinopoly district, for instance, which, as we shall see later on, formed part of the 
Naik dominion, we find that, out of the five pélayams®? (Turaiyar, [णत Kulattir 
Peramaér and Ariyalir) which belonged to it, three at least trace their founders to periods not 














अ According to Wilks, the term Polygar ia a comparatively modern torm introduced by the Telugu 
government of Vijayanagar in the place of Udayer, Bee Wilks’ Mysore, I, 21, footnote. 

ॐ Turaiytir is even now the seat of 8 Zamindiirl, 12 miles N. of Midiri in the Trichinopoly District. 
णार also is + Zamfndirl, 26 miles 8, of Trichinopoly. Kulattir haa become part of Pudukkéttai, 
Peram‘ir and Arivyalir are estates in Mu‘iriand Udayirpijayam taluk For the description of all these 
places seo Trick’. Gasr. and fora translation of their MS chroniclos seo appendix 11 on Trichinopoly 
pilayane. A full reference to the bibliography of the history of these has also been given there. 
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later than the beginning of the 15th century. The most important and extensive of these 
piélayams, namely, Turaiyir, situated strategically well and picturesquely beautifully between 
the two hills of Kollaimalai and Pachchaimalai,** was founded, according to one version, by 

Reddi brothers, Aona and Sara, the alleged owners of a “Pallavole estate” in the 
neighbourhood of Nellore during the time of Krishna Déva Raya, and according to another 
MS it came into existence between the years 1450 and 1456. The nwighbouring 
palayam of Antyaliir, the chief of which was a Nayanar of the Palli or Vannian 
taste, was rounded about 1405 A.D. by two brothers, Rami and Bhimi, the 
sons of one Udaya Nayandr of Anagundi. It is true that the chronological 
value of this statement is very much injured by the later statement in the MS 
that the exodus from Anégundi took place in the time of Narasinga Raya and 
Viivanatha Naik ; for, of these the former is known to have died about 1490, and the latter 
came to the south, as we shall presently see, between 1530 and 1560; and in ascribing 
both these events to 1405, the MS certainly commits a blunder. But we may fairly 
asstlMe that the first immigration leading to the foundation of this palayam took place 
about 1405, and that it was later on confirmed first by Nara.inga, and then by Viivanatha, 
when he established himself at Madura and organised the various palayams so as to put 
them on a definite basis—We have no reliable information about the foundation of 
Kulattir and Peramir by the Tondaman and Tirtakutti, Diva: but we have authority 
enough to believe that the Kamakshi Naiks of Iluppér (a place 26 miles south of Trichi) 
belonged to a very ancient line, though as the Pélygars of Iluppir proper, their antiquity 
cannot be traced to a period older than 1660, The story is that Iluppir, together with 
the neighbouring estates of Marungapuri and Kadavar, which belonged to the division of 
Manappara,*4 was originally ‘‘one estate under a chieftain of the Téttiyan caste, and that 
the Iluppir estate descended to one Vallavadu Kamakshi Naiken™ about 1650 A. D 
Coming to the Manapparai Taluk, we find that, according to one MS., there were eight 
pélayams,—namely, Marungapuri under Pichi Naiken, Nattam under Lingama, Thihaimalai 
under Vasuvappa, Pijjaimulungi under Marti, Ramagiri under Simi, Viramalai under 
Kamaiya, and two others the names of which are not given, but the chiefs of which went by 
the names of Lakkaya Naiken and Viranar Kami Naiken. It is not improbable that the 
last is simply a repetition of Viramalai under Kamaiya, in which case there would be seven 
palayams according to this MS. Two other MSS on the other hand mention only six 
pélayames, and leave out the last two. One of these, however, leaves out Kimaiya Naik 
of Viramalai and substitutes, in his place, one Ranga Naik of Kumarapilayam. All the 
three MSS agree in regard to the five estates of Marungapuri, Nattam, 'Thébaimalai, 
Pij/aimujangi and Ramagiri. Now, of these, as 1 have already said, Marungapuri, like 








घ The Kollaimalais lic chiefly in the Niamakkal and 4६0 tdluks of Salem, and the Pachchsimalais partly 
in the Perambaliir and Musiri tiluke of Trichi and partly in the Atdr لاثم‎ of Salem. For a short but fine 
description, sce Trichi, Garr. p. 3-4, and for a longer one Salem Manual. 

> Tho Masappirai tilule till 1856 was part of tho Madura District, It was then transferred to Trichi 
District. Manapplrai is no Jonger tiluk head quarters. It is in the Kulitalai taluk. Marungipur iz even 
now a Zamindari 12 miles उ. of Mapappdrai, Kadaviir also is a living estate, 28 miles 8. W. cf Xutitala 
Tibaimalai is an extinct pilayam the ruins of which can be seen 14 miles 8 of Ku'italai. Pijjairau}ungi 
is the same ns Kedavir. Viramaiai is aleo in tho Kulitalai tiluk and Kumfrapijayam in Salem District 
15 miles N. W. of Tiruchengiqu. MS. histories of four of these pilayams only are available, and they have 
been abstracted and translated in appendix 111 entitled Magoppirai Pdlayums, 
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Tluppir, was an extensive estate till late in the 17th century., Muttiah Naik, common 
ancestor of Marungapuri, Kadavir and Iluppar, was a Téttiyan of Gooty He emigrated to 
the south, says a MS, in 1284 A, D., but at the very next line it says, quite inconsisten tly, 
that he was a servant of Tirumala of Vijayanagar and a contemporary of Visvanitha 
Naik, who belonged to the 16th century! We have no historial materials concerning 
Théhaimalai, and Viramalai; but we are somewhat better informed in regard to Nattam 
and Ramagiri. The founder of Nattam, Lingama Naik, came originally from the 
neighbourhood of Chandragiri in consequence, it is said, of “Mughal” ravagea—some time 
evidently previous to the establishment of the Naik Raj. Sami Niik of Ramagiri came 
from Gooty about 1420 A. D. in the time, it ia said, of Nagama Naik, Chandra 
sékhara Pandya and Visvanatha,—a chronological mistake which almost all the Polygar 
memoirs commut. 





Proceeding to the palayams of Dindigal, we find the same disagreement among the 
MSS in regard to the actual number of feudal estates in the Naik period. One gives 24, 
another 23, 3 third 21, while the English records 55 mention 26 péleyams when the province 
came into the hands of the Hon. E. I. Company, The Chinnébas of Palni and the 
Kondama Naiks of Avakudi came to their respective estates in the train of Kottiyam 
Nagama Naik, about whom we shall scudy presently (though the MS memoirs of these err, 
like many others of the series, in placing Nagama in early 15th century), from Ahobilam, 
their native place. Tirumalai Chinnappa Naik of Virfipakeshi founded his pé/ayam about 
1381 A. D., and his brothers, Appaiya and Errama, founded the respective estates of 
Kannivaci™ and Idayakitai®?. The MS history of the Kannivadi chiefs, however, while 

the close relationahip between their ancestor and the ancestors the 
Viripakshi and Idayakotl\ai chiefs, gives a different date for the settlement,—namely 1403 
4. 7. It further says that Appaiya was the contemporary of Chandrastkhara Pandya 
and Kottiyam Nigama Naik, and can thus hardly be considered correct in its chronology 
It is curious that, while both the Viripakshi and Kanniva¢i chronicles say that Errama 
of Idayakéttai was a brother of their founders, the chronicle of the latter does not mention 
this, but simply asserts that the ancestor of the family Vallala Mnakka was a servant of 
Nagama Naik and came with him to Madura in 1432, and settled at Idayakéttai. The Naik 
chiefs of Madir, Emakalapuram,5* Tavasimadai, Ammaiya Naikenfir,®* Kilappa Naikenir®? 


® Fora comparative statement of the 3 MSS in a tabular form me Appondix IV entitled Dindigal 
pileyams. ‘The MS chronicles of almost all these are available and have beon abstracted, translated and 
edited in Appendix IV. *Pajni is the headquarters of = tdluk in Madura District, (Boo Madura. Garr. 304-8) 
14 هذ‎ on oextinet pdloyam. Ayakodi is 4 miles E. of Patni, and unlike the latter a Zamindirl even now. 
Tt has now been purchased by the Zamindar of Rettyambddi, (Madura Gazer. p. 301). Viripikshi 
is also an extinct pdjayam 13 miles E. of Pajni on tho bank of the Nanginji. It is not 8 Zamindari. 
For the full references to the M5 chronicles and translations of them see Appondix [V 

% ‘This lies 10 miles west of Dindigal, close under the Palni hills, and ia the largest. Zamindérl in the 
district, Madura (fagr, 235-240 and Appendix IV., Section 4. 

7 The seat of ©. Zemindiri, 21 miles from Dindigal, on the northern frontier of Paini tdluk. Madura 
Gagr, 902-3 ; Appendix IV, Section 5 

ॐ 8miles 8. हि. of Dindigal (Afadura Gozr. .م‎ 237); Tavasimalai is near it, (Ibid, 5 243), Bee 
Appendix, IV, Sections 10 and 11 

9 Four miles east of Nilak/ttai, in Nilakittai Tiluk (कव. 202-4). Appendix IV, Sectior 12, 

@ Nilakittal iteslf. Ibid, 205-6. Appendix IV, Section 13. 
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Koppaiya नन Tétiyan Kaui Ga... == Naikenér,“’ Téttiyan Kéttai*? Gandama Naikenér,“? Bédhi Naikens ree 
Periyakulam,** Kombai,“# Kambam,*? Kadalar and Eratakka Niikenir’’ were all 
Kambala Téttiyans who migrated to the south with their families, followers and castemen, 
either along with, or some time before, Nagama Naik, the father of the great Visvaniatha. 
The period of their settlement can be roughly assigned to the latter part of the 15th and 
the former part of the 16th cent ury. The same is more or less the case with the chiefs of 
the Palayams of the Madura division known as Uttappa Naikendr,1o Doddappa Naikendr,t» 
Vellayakuniam,*! Puliyankulam,?2 etc. 


The Palayams of Tinnevelly. 


In and about the district of Ti nnevelly, a large number of the Palayams were in Tami- 
lian hands, and were therefore more ancient than those of the Téttiyans. The majority 
of the Téttiyans owed their settlemonts to either Nagama or Vigvanatha Naik, while the 
Tamilian Pélygars held their position from ancient times, Primarily owing ‘to their 
martial valour. They belonged to the Marava and Palli castes, and were once 
evidently so serviceable to the country as to be rewarded with the Semi-sovercign powers 
and privileges of feudality. The most important of them™ were the Marudappa Tévas 
of Ottumalai, the Tirtapatis of Singampatti, the Saluva Tévas of Orkadu, the 
Vansiyans of Sivagiri and Eliyirampaunai, the Tiruvonitha Pandvans of Séttur, the 
Indra-Talaivas of Talaivan-Kattai, the Valangaipuli Tévas of Chokkampatti and the Puli 
Tévas of Neikattangévval. The MS histories of these estates begin from legendary and 
pre-historic times and narrate in detail the feats and adventures of the early chiefs. The 
Pélygare of Sivagiri, for instance, are said to be the descendants of Siva. They, it is said, 
were originally pigs, but transformed by Parvati into great warriors! They then entered 
the Pandyan service, and helped Babruvihana in the defeat of his father Arjuna in the 





SRSA pen ण Ibid, p. 296. Appendix. IV., Section 14 

© This is six miles W. 8. W. of Nilakéttal Madura Gazr. 298. No MS history of this eetate is available, 

© A Zamindiri in the 8. E. corner of Poriyakulam Taluk. Jbid क. 317. Appendix IV, Section 15. 

“ This is 15 miles 8. W. of Periyakulam Jéid 913-6 Appendix IV Section 16. 

¢ The Tiiluk centre, The Zamind4ri referred to is that of Ramabadra Naiken of Vadagarni, Appendix 
IV, Section 17. | 

" Four miles N. W. of Ui tamipijayam, close under the great wall of the Travancore hilla The 


भ Six miles 8. W. of Uttamipiijayam. Its history is similar to that of Kombai. ibid, p, 318-19, 
Appendix IV gives ॥ legend about it. No M3 history is available. | | | 

@ Four miles E. of Uttamipdjayam in Periyakulam Tiluk. A living Zamindirt, Ibid. 3186-1 Appendix 
IV, Section 20, gives What is known about this | 

© In the Tirumangalam Taluk, A living Zamindirl, ممق‎ Medura. ~ | P. 330. See Appendix ए 

क Chief village of the Zam‘ndirl of the same name in Tirumangalam Taluk. {हत्‌ P. 326, and Apren- 
dix ए. Seo, 2 5 

7 A Zamindarl, 8 miles N,N. E. of Madura, in Madura Taluk. Thid, م‎ 281. See Appendix ए, Sec. 2. 
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course of hig Ai;vamédha campaign! They then received a pélayam at Tribhuvana™ 
where they lived for centuries, till one of the chiefs killed two dacait brothers on the hills 
of niodern Sivagiri, and was therefore honoured by the then Pao'ya king by being made 
a Palygar of the very seene of his glory. His descendants ruled there continuously; and 
the chief, who was the contemporary of Vi-vanatha Naik, was confirmed in his ancestral 
estate and dignity, like many other indigenous chiefs in their ancestral estates. The 
stories of the other Pélygars are equally wild and legendary though some are not quite 
so miraculous and incredible. Chokkampatti,’> for instance, traces its history to an alleged 
Pandyan king of the 12th century at Tenkasi called Sivili Maran™®. It is said that the 
first Valangaipuli Téva was a servant of that king, and rendered great service to the 
country in subduing a formidable rebel, who occupied the region covered by modern 
Chokkampatti and had successfully defied for long the king's generals. The first Polygar of 
Talaivankéttai owed his position, it is said, to a similar achievement. His heroism and 
skill enabled him to capture a terrible boar, which had committed immense havoc in the 
country and had eluded the attack of all the royal hunters. Examples of this kind may be 
multiplied: but it is unnecessary, as the detailed history of every palayam is given in the 
appendices, and as @ reference to them will enable the render to gain the needed 
information about the subject. It is sufficient here to note that most of these Tamil 
chiefs of Tinnevelly claim to have ruled their estates from the time of the Mahabharata or 
a Sivili Raja; and there can be no question that, even though the antiquity which they 
claim is. as a rule, absurd, they were much more ancient than the Téttiyans who 
immigrated into the country in the 15th and 1 6th centuries, and were formally recognised 
as Polygara the generous statesmanship of Visvanitha Naik. Having been long in 
possession of the different parts of the country and highly valiant in arms, the Tamil 
Palygars were, out of considerations both of expediency and necessity, placed by the 
founder of the Naik dynasty in a position of equality with Tattiya’t chiefs, like Ettappa 
Naik of Ettiyapuram, Katta Bomma Naik of Panchalankuruchehi, and Iravappa Naik of 
Nagalapuram, 
(To be continued) 





THE DATE OF MAHAVIRA. 
BY JARL. CHARPENTIER, Pu. D.; UPSALA. 


Ix writing for the ‘Cambridge History of India,’ Vol. 1., the chapter concerning the 
history of the Jains it has, of course, been necessary to me to try to ascertain the real date 
of Mahavira ; and, as it is impossible inthe limited space assigned to that chapter to discuss 
fully the various facts concerning this most important question, I have found it convenient 
to set forth here my considerations, upon which I have founded my opinion concerning the 
date of the founder of the present Jain Church. Moreover, no full discussion of this theme 
has ever been entered upon since the time, when Professor Jacobi, in his introductions to the 
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१५ ‘The famous centre of faiviem, 12 miles south-east of Madura. 
About 15 miles N. of कलाय, It isnot oliving Zamindiri. 1 have collected a number of MSS 
about it and I shall abstract them in the appendix. The palace is now in ruina. ١ 
it Sivili RAje is w celebrated fguro مذ‎ the Tinnevelly traditions, To him are attributed a number of 
temples (ey. the temple of Pijayam-kottai near Tinnevelly) and other holy works, Ho was evidently a 
king of Tenkési, but nothing definite ia known about him. In later days Ativira Rama Piniya waa 
known by this title, = , 
T See Appendix VI on Tinnevelly p4jayame 
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to take up the matter once again. As my materials are in m uch the same as those of Professor 
Jacobi, most of my 4rticle will consist in summin, टु Up and furcher developing what has been 





I Older opinions sonseening the date of Mahivire are “ound la Ree da I سس يس‎ the date of Mahivira are found in Ries Ante. JT, 157; ह. Thomas id, 
FUT, 30/.: Pathak dd. ४44, 21 f. ete, As all these discussions have been rendered obsolete by the 

2 Kalpasitra, Pp. 7. ४ 

3 Fide J. 2, Br. ا‎ 4X, 147 : other works by Merutugga and references to modern literature oon- 
cerning him wre found in Weber's Cat, 11, 1024 بوه‎ 
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०115100 Pélago raga | 1 |! 
satthi Palaga-ranso 
pannavennasayan tu hoi Nandava 
atthasayam Muriyavan 
ticam ciya Pisamitiasea || 2 || 
Balamitta-Bhavumitla 
satthi varisdyi calla Nahavahane 
ماما‎ Gaddabhilla-rajjam 
terasa varisa Sagassa caw | = || 

Palaka, the lord of Avanti, was anointed in that night in which the Arhat and ‘Tirtham- 
kara Mahavira entered Nirvaya (1) 

Sixty are (the years) of king Pilaka, but one hundred and fifty-five are (the years) of 
the Nandas; one hundred and eight those of the Mauryas, and thirty those of Pisamutta 
{Pushyamitra] (2). 

Sixty (years) ruled Balamitra and Bhanumitra, forty Nabhovahana. Thirteen years 
like wise lasted the rule of Gardabhilla, and four are the years of Saka (3). 

These three verses are repeated in many commentaries and chronological works, 
(Buhler), for instance in a pattavali of the Tapagaccha (extending from Mahivira to the 
accession of Vijayaratna, V. Sam. 1732—a. D. 1685-86)* where are added two verses filling 
up the space between Vikrama and Saka, which do not interest us here. The only point of 
difference 15 the reading Nahavave for Nahavahava in इ. 3, but this can be of no use to us 
here, as confused and incredible asthe verses are, it seems still utterly improbable, that the 
author should have placed the Great Satrap Nahapana before Vikrama. 

These verses contain—as already remarked—a short account of dynasties reigning between 
the death of Mahivira and the accession of the famous king Vikramaditya but their prove- 
nance is totally unknown. That they were not composed by Merutuaga himself or any 
of his contemporaries is certain, because at that time the Jain authors had long ago ceased 
to write in Prakrit.? They do not, af course, belong to the Jain canonical writings, and 
this makes it highly probable that they originated after the final redaction of the canon by 
Devarddhigauin (in 980 or 993 after Mahavira, i.e., a. D. 453 or 466 counting from 527 B. O.), 
and belonged tothe older set of commentaries, the composition of which did undoubtedly 
bexin immediately after—if not already before—the final redaction of the Siddhanta. If 
the nominative Nahavahane is authorised by the manuseripts—on which point I cannot, 
of course, have an opinion—this might be a sign of a certain age; for it is absolutely certain 
thatin later commentaries, €= 9 that of Devendra on the Uttaradhyayana (from ‘A.D. 1073) 
where the Prakrit is much older than the time of the thé iteelf, no nominatives in ف‎ exist.® 
But there is another fact, upon which a certain stress ought to be laid in connexion with these 
and similar chronological statements of the dains, and that is that they all take the Vikrama 








3 ‘The translation is taken from Bohler, 1. € ५ Published by Klatt, Ante. XJ, 251 eq) 

+ Acording to Pulle Studs Italiani, 1, 10 the Jain authora began to compose their work in Sanskrit 
about 4. 9, 850(time of Biljaka); but this is by no means an ascertained date. 

8 Thave chosen this text هه‎ an example because its Prakrit parts are well known from the * 4 wage- 
प Ersdhlungen of Professor Jacobl. To make tho point here discussed quite clear, I wish to state 
that the few passages of the text, where really nominatives in ¢ ocour (p. 28, IL 17-24, p. 33 1. 35—33, |. 28 
and p. 34, 1. 11-20) show ® totally different style and probably belong to a canonical work, which it is 
net possible for me to identify كم‎ present. 
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ora as having been in reality founded by a king Vikramaditya of Ujjayini. For Kielhorn® 
has long ago proved that the connexion of the era commencing 57 8. o, with a king Vikra- 
maditya of Ujjayini, who Perhaps never existed, was not eetablished till 8 very late 
date, the first mention of + Vikrama Sa iat’ being made in an inscription at DhSlpur from 
५90४. 898—a.p. 842 = and the oldest literary mentions of Vikrama in connexion with the era 
seem to be those afforded by Dhanapéla’s Péiyalacchi (V. Saiw, 1029 ~ A.D. 972) an 
Amitagati’s Subhd vla-samdoha (V. Saiv. 1050— A. 9. 994).1° Tf we take these facts inte 
account, it seems probable that the verses cannot at least in their present shape be so very oli? 


the famous King Udayana of Vat sit? As this Udayana was a contemporary of Mahavira 
and Buddha, it is quite possible that his brother-in-law, Pilaka, may have succeeded to 
the throne in a time nearly comeiding with the death of Mahavira But there is absolutely 
no connexion between him and the dynasty of the Sisunagas, ruling in Magadha at and after 
the time of Mahavira, However, I think it possible that his &ppearance in this list may give دن‎ 
arather valuable clue to the question concerning the Provenance of these versas. For in their 
present shape they are, as mentioned above, late and composed at a time when the k Ingdony 
of Magadha had absolutely ceased to have any connexion with or interest for Jain writers; but 
from the fact that out of 470 years recorded not less than 293 are filled up by the names of 
actual rulers of Magadha, we might undoubtedly infer that they were derived from ol lev 
sources actually giving the right names of the Magadha kings. Now the list finishes with 
kings of Ujjayini, Gardabhilla being one such, and his son Vikramaditya being the most famous 
of them all ; and, as the Ja: | 





3 This is expressively stated by + Merututga, who tells us that Prad died the samo night نه‎ 
Mahavira according to Bhau Daji, J. 8. 5. BoA 8. TX.,1 pits Tad 7 a7. Whethor he is = <a inentionod in the M rechar- 
ल is not Likely to be discovered, But, a there ia in that play connecting him with Udayana, 


I do not deem it v probable. However, some light may Perhaps be thrown upon this question, whep 
५ Cp. V. A. Smith, Early History of India, .مر‎ 189 शद, 
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we might think that Pugyamitra was zealously orthodox—or that at least they suffered 
considerably from the successors of these, and that they did notin reality know anything 
concerning the kingdom of Magadha after that time. 

Professor Jacobi?? has tried a somewhat complicated hypothesis in order to account 
for the introduction of King Palaka of Avanti into the list of the rulers of Magadha, considering 
Udayana, the brother-in-law of Palaka, to have been confused with Udayin, the son and 
successor of Ajataiatru, and Palaka to have entered into the list in this way. As I have ex- 
plained above, 1 do not think that Palaka belonged to the original list at all; but, if his pre- 
sence there is to be accounted for in any way, 1 think another suggestion may be more easily 
adopted. It is stated in Kalpas. § 147 (p. 67 ed, Jacobl) that Mahavira reached nirvana while 
staying at Pava (or Papa) in king Hastipalaka’s office of the writers’ (rajji-sabha). This 
monarch is mentioned also in ई 125, where he is called Hatthipala, and Jacobi, 8. B. E. XXL. 
pp. 264, 269, has in both passages used the form Hastipala. But the manuscripts give in both 
paragraphs alternatively the form Hatthipaéla and °palaga, and the latter is taken into the text 
ly Jacobi in § 147. From thisit is clear, that he was styled Haalipéla as well 88 ° palaka, ذا‎ 
circumstance upon which no special stress need be laid, because we have no reason whatsoever 
for expecting anything else. Now it is both possible and credible that a Haatipdla (ka) might 
in more unofficial language be styled Palaka, and as this king stands in the closest connexion 
with the death of Mahavira, we might well suggest that he may have been said later to have 
been anointed in the same night in which the Prophet entered Niredna. ‘This might in my 
opinion supply a reasonable cause for the introduction into this list of a certain Palaka, who 
yas later mistaken for the king of Avant? well-known to the Jains in Western India.1° However, 
this king Pilaka is for reasons already partly mentioned, and to be further developed subse- 
quently, of no chronological importance whatsoever for fixing the date of Mahavira and for 
filling up the space between him and the commencement of the Vikrama era. 

Passing over, for the present, the regnal periods assigned to the Nandas (155 years), the 
Mauryas (108 en and aay ainitra (30 years), as 1 shall enter upon a more ¢ lose examination 
of these dates later on, I shall now say some ¥ concerning the kings, whose names fill 
up the last 117 years before the beginning of the Vikrama era, i. ¢., about 174—57 B. ०. These 
are the following : 

Ralamitra and Bhanumitra, reigning for 60 years 
Nahavahana (Nabhovahana) reigning for 40 years 


Gardabhilla reigning for 13 years, 
and Saka reigning for 4 years. 





certain, Nakavahava, a name which Bibler and Jacobi render by Nabhovahana, is a totally 
unknown personality ;17 and the only suggestion to be made is that he may have been 
4 Of cours, the Jains had a patron in Eastern India in Khiravela, king of Kali "ए 1111 ; bed his peated but thin protec- | 
tion may have been of rather short duration. ‘Tho Jains do not scem to a recognise thee abligation ae to their 
patron even by mentioning his name, and his date m uncertain (op. farther on). | 7 
1५ Kalpas., १. ~ 
+# King Hastipdla(ke) of Piva undoubtedly. et tty clan-ruler of the type of Suddhodana of Kapila- 
# اناك‎ OF Siddharth tha of Kun agains ima, is, as fer aot انف‎ mentioned ieee see in Join or Brahe a 
scriptures. ‘This shows clearly that be क न्न have been remembered because Mahii+ira passed away in 
hia dominions. And such an unknown ruler could, of eourse, very easily be confused with a far better known 





name sake, 

if If متعم وول‎ lectio Nahavina is in fact worth سمط اد‎ thing and renders the name Nahapdna, theSatrap 
who seeme to have flourished about a. p. 50- 125 इ 11.1.81 व this هذا‎ 
of course in ite later absolutely uselewa, pees soe 


ae جني‎ श, geo be met my above yr there ure reasons which make me believe, that this 
ود‎ not Lhe وهب‎ : Been م سك مجر‎ , le that even « very confused chronology 79 put Na ahapina | 
ا يا‎ and (2) i Nabepiin hed really, teem intended, be ought most ‘certainly’ to bave bees 
qneantioned in the atory 0 { Kilakecdryo, dealing with the rise of Scythian power in India before Vikram. ; 
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confused legend of Kalakacarya, edited by Professor Jacobi in 4.D.M.G.-34, 247 न्वः, we read 
on p. 268 sq. that these princes, who were the nephews of Kalaka, ruled in Bharukaccha 
(Bharoch) and were friendly disposed towards the Jain Church. As this Kilaka played 
according to the legend the somewhat despicable trick of calling the Sakas into. India to 
destroy his enemy king Gardabhilla of Ujjayini, this would place the two princes # short 
before the time of Vikrama. Without trying to entangle the very confusing facts told 
about Kalaka or rather the different Kalakas—of which there seem to have been at least 
three1*—] point only to’the statement that there existed one Kalaka » Who was the 23rd 
sthavira after Mahavira and is said in the supplement to the Kalpadrumat® to have 
lived 376 years after the Nirvana, १,९., 151 B. ९. counting from 597 5.6, The palfavali of the 
Tapagaccha® says that this Kalaka died 376 or 386 years after Mahiivira, ie, 151 
or 141 8. त. ; and this would fit fairly well with the time assigned in the versus memoriales 


or between 174-173—114-113 8. o. However, I attach just as little Importance to this 
coincidence as to the whole chronological statement of these versca. 

In the same legend concerning Kalaka the history of Gardabhilla and the Sakas is told 
at full length. There may be really some historical foundation for the stories told concerning 
this invasion of India by Scythian rulers before Vikrama, rulers stated to have been brought 
in by a second Kilaka living 453 years after Mahavira, i, ع‎ , 14 ऊ. ©. or just in the year of 
Gardabhilla’s accession to the throne 17 years before Vikrnma, This Gardabhi())a is elsewhere 
said to have been the father of Vikramaditya?! and king in Ujjayini ; and concerning him it 
has been suggested, that he was identical with Bahram Gor king of Persia a. ,د‎ 420-438, and 
again that he is in reality the same person as the satrap Gudaphara or Gondopheres, who 
must have lived inthe first century क. ०.४० But neither of these hypothesis ix eaticfactory, 
Gardabhil(l)a being always closely connected with the time of Vikrama, Now it must be con- 
ceded that Gardhabil(l}a is a rather strange Indian name? scarcely to be accounted for, and 
scems very likely to be of foreign origin. And 1 might suggest that it is at least as probable 
as the above-mentionod thearies, that Gardabhil(lja represents in fact a Greek name ending in 
,عمدج‎ and that the person in question was perhaps a petty Greek prince or Governor over: 
thrown by the Scythian invaders, and had in reality nothing to do with the famous king of 
Ujjain, There is nothing against this suggestion in the fact, that the Gardabhilas are 
mentioned in ए P.TV, 24, 14 asa tribe or lynasty for they rank there together with the 
Yavanas, Sakas, Bihlikas and other invaders, named as. successors of the Andhra Dynasty. 
For of course these may have been named after the old Gardabhila, existing many centuries 
before, on account of some real or fictitious relationship to him 

(To be continued ١ 


8 يي يس تت‎ ४ इव न्त ا‎ क कृन्या = ee eee ee لوالا‎ — ee see 
؟!‎ Jacobi 1. ६. p. 250 क्त, 5-7 
15 A commentary to the Aalpasitra by | who wrote a commentary on the Upar.. 
dhyayanasitra in Same, 
= Klatt Aric. XT, 251. 


ह| wey 








21 Viena P* (Wilson) 5, 302, Of. Weber, Ind. Stud. XV, 262 ae 

= The fret ay THRE | ^ On wee made by Wilford As. Res. 1x, 147 29. the second one was propounded 
by Prinsep, Ante. 11, 142 and by Larsen Ind. Act, 11, 409. 

= To bo compared as far as 1 can Boe, ad with the old Gobhila and the obscure name Rebhila in the 
M rechakatiba. Cj. Indog. Forach, 28. 178 20, $80 ay. 
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PAINTING AND ENGRAVING AT AGRA 
AND DELHI IN 1664, 


Oxe of the best and most instructive of the old 
travellera was Monsieur Joan de Thevenot, who 
visited India in 1606 and 1667, dying near Tauris 

Tabriz in Persia in November, His 
travels were tranalated into English and published 
in that language in 1687, Writers on Indian 
have yet noticed, 
criticism of the Agra and Delhi paintings, which I 
transcribe as being of consicerab 

‘One may seo a great स ba 
Indies spon generally 

= gee and none are estoomed but 


those of Agra ond Delhi: however, since those of 
Agra are the most part indecent, and represent 
lascivious ures, worse than those of Aretin, 


few civil Europeans that will buy 





द. ‘Hi y places,‏ عون 
may meet with the Battela and Victories of‏ 
princes, indifferently well painted. Order is obmerved‏ 


in them, the personages have the euitableness that af 
। क. 1 


to them, and the colours are very 
make faces ill They do things 


ascing they aro not much encouraged, do not 
apply themselves to their work, with vant the .عه‎ 
actness they might: and all their care is to do aa 
much work as they can, for present money to subsist 
wn", (bid, 
traveller, it will be observed, liad a poor 
opinion of the work of the contemporary 
eeven or eight years after the accession of 
Aurangzeb, whose puritanical opinions 
discouraged art, 


7 ~ 
af imens of M art 
॥ en 1 found only four, salon unely, throe 
by 7401 Bingh and one by Ghulim Razi, which | 


be reproached for indecency, Tho wholesale‏ لاوم 
necusation of indecency pen ae the artiste‏ 
al Agra, no doubt quite just been a हद्रलुकणको‏ 
to me. ‘The explanation of the absenom of such‏ 


ehjcotionable works from the London collections 


mite be that 


by de Thevenot crane 
that * oivil," of 


Europeans seldom bou 


the indecent paintings. Information about the lives 


———— मेँ = | = 1-١-4 क ا‎ | — म्म 


far of 1 om avwore, bls 





no doubt | 


of Indian artiata ig so rarely obtainable that T am 


Udat Singh and Gholim 


unable (7 
| Raz ged to the Agra School or nol The 
lasciviousness of that school may be ascribed 
reasonably to the evil example set by Shihjahin.. 


When Indian painti 
than it is ot present, 


Indian paintors = make faces ill" 
does not apply to the better portrai 
His statement that thera wore tolerah! 
engravers at Delhi is new to mo, and 1 अ 
much obliged if any body can produce a specimen 
of seventeenth century engraving done by an Indian 
art iat, 
1A History of Fins Art in India and Ceylon 
p. 598, ए 
tworst A. Smrrn, 
Po ee Oxford, 
KAUTILYA AND THE ARATTAS. 
Ix the BiWietheca Indien edition of inate Fdyu: 
Purdsa the passage (37, 324) about the succe 
Chandragupta stands as follows :— 


उद्धारष्यति नान सर्वान्‌ कोँरिस्योव द्विहि * : | 
Saas नृपं राज्ये काटिल्यः 5715185853 || 
“ Kautilys will uproot all of them (Sahasu or 
Bohaava and others? the 9 sons and miccessora of 
the Mahinpadmn, 32%), through Dvirashias . , = 


What were thes: dvirashjas? ? Apparently some 
le. 1 propose to read the word هم‎ Wirashird- 
eng hiv’ [लयम would be the same aa Araijas. 

On this datum of the Vdyu, it appears 
Chandragupta was mainly क the Arattas in 
his war, which عمط‎ been though no doubt 
in exaggerated terms, in the Miinda-pagho, aa 
cog between Bhadrasila, the Nanda’s 
and Chandrag 5 They were “the band of 
rmbbers of Justin,’ aa Conninghom 
ago, But Cunningham thought that (म भ مسسم‎ 
used them against the Greeks, That might عت‎ 
might not have been the casa; here we have 
evidence to hold ا‎ much that they were 

agninat the ति 





K. P. JaAVaswWat. 








١ Between these hnes the second half of the preceding dloba intervenes + 


मुक्तां महीं 55 शतं नन्दैन्दुः समकिष्यति : 


: Sumilya and others, in the Vishow, 
3 Changed in the Brohméada into TENT: 
॥ A confusion between dei and wi, 


Probably it was originally "729027 : implying that with Arashtans or Aratthans, Kautilys extermi- 
nated the Nandaa, not all at one and the same time, but in two differont attempta.—D, ए. B 
5 ‘And further there was Dhaddesila, tho soldier in the service of tho royal family of Nanda, and he 


waged war against king 
॥, p. 147 


Chandragupta. Now in that war, Nigasena, thero were mghty Corpse Dances 


= » 4 was ths prodigy which first inspired him with the hope ot winning the throne, and so having 


collected a band of 
‘The Ceylon tradition also enys that he was he 


robbers, he instigated Indians to 


existing Government, '* (V., 4 
robbers, " رف‎ Cf. (क... ب فحاعين "سمهي‎ + 


b 
(31-32) the Arattes are shorn of virtue, (37) aoe to be avoided; (44, 21) they are robbers by habit, 
7 Buddhist tradition implies that he started his operations sy first conquering or winning over the 
frontier . 
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THE DATE OF MAHAVIRA 
(Continued from page 123) 
G2 much concerning Gardabhilla. As to Saka, to whom is attributeda reign of four year, 
` ere he was overthrown by Vikramaditya, there are without doubt some hints of very 
great interest and perhaps of real historical value included in th confused legend of Kalaka. 
For the text states that Kalaka, after having sworn toGardabhilla tobe revenged, roamed 
about till he came to the country Sakakila (Z.D. M. 6. 34, 262), andin v. 63 of the Kalaka- 
cdryakathénaka it is said of the royal dynasty of Saka :-— 
Sagakilao jetam samagayd tena le Saga jaya. 

^ Because of coming from Sakakiila they were called Sakas. 

Moreover, we learn from the same source that the governors of provinces in Sakakila 
were called sdhi and the king of the country, ‘ this crown-jewel in the crowd of princes " was 
styled Sahdwusthi. Now,1 think Professor Jacobi?! was right in making Sakakila—Sakas- 
thana, उक्ल वनौ and moreover reminding us of the name Snedpavdor, metioned by Strabo XI 
8, 2,25 which really presente a remarkable likeness to the Sanskrit word Sakakila. And there 
cannot be the slightest doubt, that the title Sahanusdhs is only a modified transcription of the 
well-known legend on the coins of the Kushan kings, Shaonanoshao. So there must be some 
foundation for the legend told concerning Kalaka and the invasion of Scythians which he 
provoked ; and as I deem it rather improbable from the whole shape of the legend*4¢ 
that it relates to the great conquest of North-western India by Ooéema Kadphises, 
it may in fact contain a faint remembrance of some battle between Saka satraps 
and a Greek (?) prince (Gardabhila), which has later been localized: in Ujjayini. A 
full account of the Saka princes who seem to have flourished in the first century 
छ. ©. may be seen in Duff Chronology of India, p. 17 sq., and it does not at all invali- 
date the possibility of this suggestion. The theory that the invaders were Persians and that 
Sahanusdhi represents ‘ the king of + ruling that country cannot be upheld, as itis ex- 
pressly stated that the invaders were Sakas, and not Persians or Bactrians. As for the title 
Shaonano shao, which I find in the Sah@eusdhi of the text, itis true that it does not occur on 
coins before Kani,ka ; but this is not material, as the legend arose apparently at a far later 
date, andin that time the earlierSakas and the Kushans might very easily be confused. 
However, it isinteresting and certainly a proof of the text not being wholly valueless, that it 
has preserved these rather minute reminiscences of the Saka dynasties. 

I have tried to show, that the chronological list, on which the Jains found their assump- 
Vikrama cra is almost entirely valueless, The line of rulers composed in order to fill up this 
time is wholly unhistorical and can by no means be trusted ; for it assigns the first 60 years 
after the Nirvdra to a certain king’ of Ujjain, who had absolutely nothing to do with 
Mahavira, and for whose introduction into the list I have tried to find out reasons as above. 


> Lo. مم‎ 255. 

ॐ जना 34 yrdpipn yeyirai tie sopddaw of robe “EAAqrar dpeAdaeror rh Baxrpearge, Agi, cai 
‘wagmpol, cai réyopo, nal ZaxdpavNos, aul Spyquérret dwé rox wepalar row ‘lngdprow, rye xard Jdeae cal 
Joylavod, hv xareyor ३4८०५. 

In the Eillaka प لي‎ it isnot the "king of kings’ (ववी जतम) but only his satraps (श्व) who 
invade Indio: aad not with bis consent, bus to escape hia rage ngaines thea. 007 Sa oe 
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The following 293 years are filled up by dynasties of لحتس ب رميز‎ following 293 years are filled up by dynasties of Magadha of undisputed nical 
character, and this shows clearly, that it was originally the kings of Magadha who were to be 
recorded here. And that js just what we should expect, as Mahavira passed nearly 
bis whole life in that country and in close connexion with the two kings Bimbisira and 
Ajitatatru. As for the last 117 years before Vikrama, they are filled up by various kings or 
princes of partly different nationali ty, of whom we know with absolute certainty nothing more 
than that they never had anything at alltodo with Magadha, 

Thus, we find that the statement of the Jains, according to which their last Prophet died 
470 years before Vikrama, or 7 B.C., rests upon a wholly hypothetical basis, and can nowise be 
trusted. I shall now enter upon the second part of my enquiry and show that it is wholly 
inconsistent with the adjusted Buddhistic Chronology too,-and ought, consequently to be 
absolutely abandoned. 











IT. 

Buddhist relations concerning Mahivira and the Jains—The date of Buddha's death. 

The investigations of Jacobi and Buhler have made it quite clear, that the Buddhist and 
Jain canonical writings speak of persons who are to a large extent identical, although some- 
times different names are used to designate them. From this it was rightly concluded by these 
two eminent scholars, that Buddha and Mahavira must have been contemporaries , must have 
visited mainly the same localities, and have come into contact with the same kings and other 
prominent persons of their age. Moreover, Jacobi has shown with absolute conclusiveness that 
Nigantha Nit(h)a-putta, often mentioned’? in the Buddhist canon amongst the six heretical 
teachers, who flourished about the same time as Gotama Buddha, must be identical with Maha- 
Vira. And no one will nowadays doubt that these two teachers were absolutely different from 
and independent of each other, although living at the same time and, perhaps, often enough 
having to face each other at their wanderings through Magadha,2$ 

Passages in Buddhist canonical writings dealing with Nat(h)aputta and his followers have 
been admirably discussed by Professor Jacobi in त. B. 7 Vol. XLV., p. XV sq. But as his 
main purpose was there to collect and explain the Buddhist notices of the early Jain creed and 
doctrine, and less attention was paid to the historical facta possibly to be extracted from 
these narratives, I shall here dwell upon some of these passages again. As the Pali Canon 
was, of course, brought into its present shape at a time far posterior to the events related in it, 
it cannot always be absolutely trusted. But there seems to be rather strong evidence for 
thinking the main facts related in it to have really occurred, as th ey are represented there. 

The well-known introduction to the Sé mafinaphalasutia (2. त. 2. p. 47, 8q.), telling uz, 
how king Ajita-atru of Magadha paid visits to one after another of the six heretical teachers 
Piraya Kassapa, Makkhali Goaila, Ajita Kesakambala, Pakudha Kacciymma, Saiijaya 
Belatthiputta and Nigaytha Nataputta to hear their doctrines, and at last discontented with 
all he had learnt took refuge with Buddha may be a little exaggerated, as it is not very credible 
that Ajitasatru saw seven great teachers after each other in one ववद ^. oa 71211159. But the 


anything being told about him are for 





~ Passages where Ndi(h)aputia ia merely mentioned withour 
instance CV.V, 81; D N. IL, p. 150; M. भ. pp. 198, 250; IL, p. 2; he in called in Buddhist 
Sanskrit Nirgrantho Jidtiputrah, e.g. Oivydead p. 143; Mahdvanty 1, PP. 253, 257; 11 p- 3483, | 


> Tho late L, FeorJ. A. Sr. VIL, t. X11, 200 ويك عاب‎ held the von, taken from the Papaiicas 0 via 
,ل‎ A. 1887, بع‎ 324 १.) that Mahivira never met B iddhe, but shia js apparensiy a mistake not to be upheld. 
23 The Majjh. Nik. I. 2 5-6 tella us how the six heretical teachors ones tthe rainy season 
(4 ahah ts ana es nea 
< | ut tho visit of Ajitacatru is said j WV. to have taken = = 19 the full ‘of | 
(about Nov. 1) after the oad 1 م‎ it 3 refer to the 
rout, 
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content of it is undoubtedly true, as much as we can control the facts told concerning‏ ست 
the doctrines of at least two of the teachers, Gosila and Nataputta, by comparison with‏ 
Jain writings.2° Moreover, the Jain writings, ¢. g., the Aupapalikasiitra § 39 ब्व. tell us of‏ 
visits paid by king Kiniya or Kosiya (Ajitagatru) to Mahavira ; and although there are no‏ 
facts from which to conclude that it isthe same visit as that alluded to by the Digha Nikaya,*4‏ 
there are sufficient instances to prove that the imagination of Ajataéatru paying visits to‏ 
Mahavira was quite familiar with Jain writers‏ 
In Majjhima Nikdya I, p. 92 sq., Buddha tells his relative, the Salya prince Mahina-‏ 
man, of a conversation which he had once had with some Nirgrantha ascetica in the neighbour-‏ 
hood of Rajagrha, These disciples of Mahivira praised their master as all-knowing and all-‏ 
secing, ete.; and there is nothing remarkable in this, for the claim of possessing universal know-‏ 
ledge was a main characteristic of all these prophets, Mahiivira as well as Gosila, Buddha‏ 
as wellas Devadatta. Moreover, there are other instances in the Pali Canon where Mahavira‏ 
is praised in the game way by his followers; so in Majjh. Nik. 11, 31, where Sakuludayi in‏ 
Rajagraha, ibd. 11, 214 sg., where some Nirgrantha monks, and in Afguttara 1, 220, where the‏ 
Liechavi prince, Abhaya, ina conversation with Ananda in Vesili, eulogizes Nataputta in the‏ 
‘same way. But all these passages speaking in a quite familiar way of Nataputta, his doctrines‏ 
and his followers seem to prove, that the redactors of the Buddhist canonical writings had a‏ 
rather intimate knowledge of the communication between Buddhists and Jains in the lif‏ 
of Gotama and Mahavira‏ 
The passage in the Mahavagga VI, 31, 1 न्य्‌. speaking of the meeting in Veaali*? of the‏ 
general Siha, who afterwards became a lay-disciple of Buddha, with Nataputta has been‏ 
XVI aq., and also the well-known‏ .م discussed by Professor Jacobi in S. B. FE. XLV,‏ 
Upalisutta of the Majjhima Nikaya (I, p. 371 sq.). Here it is related at considerable length,‏ 
how Upali,who was a lay-follower of Nataputta, went to see Buddha atatime when the‏ 
two teachers dwelt at Nalanda®* in order totry to refutehim on matters of doctrine. But‏ 
this attempt had only a scanty result; for Buddha soon converted Upili, and made him his‏ 
disciple. So Upali went back to his house in Rajagrha, and told his door-keeper no more to‏ 
admit the Nirgranthas. When Mahiivira afterwards came with his disciples to see him,‏ 
Upali declared to his former teacher the reason of his conversion, and eulogized Buddha,‏ 
his new master. The text finishes with the following words: alha kho Nigganthasea‏ 
Nétaputtassa Bhagavato sakkaram asahamdnassa tatth’ eva unham lohitam mukhato uggaii-‏ 
chiti, “but then and there hot blood guahed forth from the mouth of Niggaqtha Nitaputta,‏ 
since he was not able to stand the praise of the venerable one.’‏ 
Much stress has been laid on this passage, as several scholars have combined it with the‏ 
story told 19 0. N. 111.117 sq. 209 sq. and Majjh. N. T1., 243 sq.*4 that Nataputta im‏ 











ॐ Cf. concerning the doctrines attributed to Nataputta (DN. 1. 57 aq. ) Jacobi 3. B. .كل‎ XLV, p. XX न्प. 
and concerning ०5410 (D. N. I. 58 eq.) قر‎ XXIX and Dr. Hoernle’s admirable treatise in Hasting’s 
Encyclopedia Vol. I., p. 259 aq. (also Uvdsagadaado App, 11.) 

51 The Aupapdtita Sdtra epeaks of Kiipiya ea residing in Campé, the Dighe Nikdya places the mooting 
in Rajagrha. Tho visit of Ajitasatru alluded to in Vode. 15 1 (quoted by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, हा 
History p. 41 n.)referaalsoto Campi. Of this I shall speak later क्त, | 

22 ‘The passage ia repeated in Ang. Nik. IV, p. 180 aq 

ॐ Inthe § 124 014 the Kalpanitra quoted above MohAvira is said to have spent fourtean rainy seasons 
in Rajagrha and the suburb (bdhirikd) of Nalanda. This was a famous place even with the Jains, cp 
¢. 0. Sdtrakpidaga 11, 7. (SBR. ALY, 4 19 aq.). 

ॐ Of. Chalmers, J. 2. 4. 6, 1595, p. 665 aq. 
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former teacher. The first is that, although the place where Mahavira is nowadays said to have 
died is a small village called Papapuri, about 3 miles from Giriyak in the Bihar part of th 
Patna district,** it js quite clear from D. अ. HII, 117 .جه‎ &c., that the Buddhists thought it to 
be identical with the town Pava, in which Buddha stayed in the house of Cunda on his way 
to Kusinara ; for it is said to have been in the land of the Sakyas, and this is ata considerable 
distance from Rajagrha, where Mahavira had his interview with Upali. It will have been 
rather far to walk, if Mahavira had really been so illas todie soon afterwards. And as, 
according to the Kalpasdira 595 122-123, Mahavira spent the whole of his last rainy season, 
nearly four months, in “ King Hastipiilas office of the writers ” at Piva, he must have lived 
at least nearly half a year after the interview with Upili, if we could trust the story that he died 
a5 4 consequence of it. And forthe second, we are told absolutely the same atory of hot blood 
gushing forth from the mouth concerning Devadatta in ©, 7. VII, 4,3, and that at an 
occasion when he like Mahavira had real reason to be very excited. And in the old texts it is 
nowhere stated, that he died as a consequence of it, although later reports used by Spence 
Hardy and Bigandet seem to think وو‎ From this I venture to draw the conclusion, that 
Mahavira's death stood originally in no connexion with, and was by no means a consequence 1 
of his interview with, his apostate follower Upali 

In the Abhayakumdrasutia (४. .1., 392 84.) it is stated that prince Abhaya was asked in 
Rajagrha by Nigantha Nataputta to go to Buddha, and put to him the question, whether 
it was advisable or not to speak words agreeable to other people, By this a trap waa to be 
laid ont for him; for if he answered‘ no’ he would, of cdurse, be wrong, and if he answered 
` yes,” Abhaya ought to ask, why he had in such fierce terms denounced Devadatta and his 
apostasy. I admit, that too much weight should not be attached to this passage, as another 
closely similar instance occurs elsewhere in the Pali Canon? - but, as it can, by no means, be 
proved to be worthless, it seems to involve the conclusion, that Mahavira was still alive after 
the apostasy of Devadatta. This event is probably with justice thought by Professor Rhys 
Davids “* to have taken place about. ten years before the death of Buddha himself 

Professor Jacobi‘? has called attention to the fact, that Buddha and his followers are not 
mentioned in old Jain scriptures, which is rather strange, the heada of both churches being 












= That Niteputta died shortly after the dispute with Upéli is expressly atated by Spence Hardy, 
Manual of Buddhiem, p. 280 but from late sources. Cp. Jaeobl Kalpas, .م‎ 6, 

38 Comp. Imp. Gaz. of India, Vol. ALA, p. 351. 

ग Cf. SBE. XX, 25 ०. Another instance proving the same fact is afforded by the history of 
Saijaya, the teacher of Siriputtea and Mogallina ; in the Mahdvagga I, 24, 3, he is anid to have vomited hot 
blood, when his disciples abandoned him, but nbthing is told about his death, which cannot Lave occurred 
then, if I am right in my suggestion that he wag the same person ag the toacher 8. Belatthiputta. But 
Beal and Bigandet tell us, that he died immediately afterwards, which is, however, directly contradicted by 
Spence Hardy, Manual p. 202. Cp. 5. B. بل‎ AIT, 1499. 1, 

अ Vé., in Bapy Nil. IV., 322 .وه‎ whore wo ere told that Buddha and Nitaputte wore staying in 


Asibandhaksputta (द. iid. p. 317. ag.) to go to Buddhe and sak him, whether he deemed it right to have all 


= Vide Hastings’ Encyclopedia Vol. IV, p. 676, # Kalpas, p. 4. 
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‘contemporaries, and has drawn from this the conclusion that the Buddhists were of no great im- 
portance at the time of Mahavira. However, I cannot fully subscribe to this conclusion, the 
premise not being quite correct ; for the Buddhists are undoubtedly mentioned amongst other 
sects in some places of the Siddhanta.42 Moreover, this may be partly due to the composition 
‘of the Jain Canon itself, Undoubtedly Buddha was a rival of Mahavira, and a dangerous one, 
too, but he never played in regard to him the same part of a treacherous and hated enemy as 
did Gosila Mamkhaliputta, who went straight away from Mahavira and fo anew sect of 
his own, and, moreover, proclaimed himself to have reached the stage of a prophet (lirthakara) 
two years before his former teacher. To a religious congregation still in its infanthood this 
may have proved a most fearful blow, and so we must not wonder at all the imprecations 
which the Jain Canon lavishes upon this philosopher,‘ whom even Buddha is said to 
have stigmatised as the worst of all evil-minded heretics'*. So Gosila may have been to the 
Jains of early time a far more important person than even Buddha. Moreover, the Jain 
canonical scriptures themselves, brought undoubtedly into their present shape at a much later 
me than the Pali Canon,44 are wholly out of comparison with the sacred lore of the Bud- 
dhists. Far it be from me to suggest that any earlier stories about Buddha and his doctrine 
have been cancelled by the redactors—an hypothesis by no means to be upheld. But I desire 
to call attention to two facts, offering perhaps to some degree an explanation of what is 
remarked by Professor Jacobi 

(1) The Drstivada is lost, and it may have contained—I cannot absolutely say that it did— 
something concerning the Buddhists, 95 it is clear already from its name that it dealt with 
other doctrines.** 

(2) The schematistical style of the present Siddhénta itself excludes to a great extent the 
possibility of finding in it such statements as the one required, it being in my opinion only 
fragments—in some parts, to be sure, to a large extent worked out in a most abominable 
st yle—and register-like versus memorials detached or perhaps better preserved from what was 
the original canon. 

1 cannot dwell further here upon this topic, which 1 hope to treat more fully elsewhere.** 
1 have merely wished to draw attention to some facts,which may perhaps account to a certain 
degree for what is remarked by Professor Jacobi. I shall presently refer to some instances 
from the Buddhist scriptures showing the rather intimate knowledge which they seem to 
possess concerning the Jains. Most such passages—mainly dealing with matters of 
doctrine—have already been collected by Professor Jacobi; some few dealing with rather 
trifling things may be added as giving further proof, if needed, of the well-established fact 
that Buddhists and Jains must have lived in close contact with each other during the firat 
growth of both churches, i. ¢., in the lifetime of their founders 








4 Cf. e.g Weber Ind. Stud. XVI, 333, 381 and Satrakptiiga 11, 6, 26.99. (5.8.8, XLV, ए, 4l4aq.). 
Cf, Bhagavat] book XV summarised by Dr. Hoernle in his Umisezadaado, App. 1, 
© Vide Aig. Nik. L, 33, 286, 

4 ‘The previous existence of the fourteen pirvas, the circumstance that the aagos are incomplete, the 
جر‎ stivdda boing lost, and the blank denial amongst the Digambaras of the authority of the present Svetdm 
bura Canon are all facta pointing to tho rather late origin of the SiddAdnin, aa it ia handed down to us. 

To Professor Jacobi {5.9.8. XXII, p. XIV ff.) the main ronson for the loss of the 14 :areas—which 
eonstituted the main part of the Drpiindda—ia that they dealt with the doctrines of Mahivira's opponenta, 
but I do not think this suggestion quite soceptable. Another lesa credible explanation is offered by 
Weber Ind. Stud. XVI, 243; Gf. aleo Leumann Actes du Vie Congris des Orient, ITT, 559. 

In the introduction to an edition of the Utarid+yayanasdtra, which is in preparation. 
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١١ क the Jaks designate thelr متهيو‎ mastaw by We Gus @ay wc the Jaina designate their spiritual masters by the title arhat is well known, and this 
title occurs already in the Edict of Khare vela, as far as I can seeit in the expression : 
Vo samano va brahmaso va arahd (cv. ४. 8, 1),47 must mean a Jain, Moreover, it should 
be noticed that the Pali Canon gives to Nitaputta and the other five heretical teachers 
the titles gayin, gandcariya, ganassa satthé (Samy Nik, 1., 66) and titthakara, which ara 
never, as far as I know, attributed to Buddha,** but are quite suitable for the Jain prophet ; 
for gana seems to have denoted in old times the sections of the Jain community, and to have 
been identical with the more modern gaceha, and tirthakara is the most common title of 
Mahavira, which was claimed by Gosila too. One might perhaps doubt a little, whether 
this really proves anything, since the same titles are used for all these teachers. But we 
must remember that Goséla, the most important of all after Mahavira, was himeolf 8 
former disciple of the tatter, and had claimed himself to have already before his teacher 
attained to saintship, Moreover, these two are mentioned together with Pakudha Kaccayana 
and Piiraga Kassapa ina verse, which seems to be really old, in Samy Nik. IT, 3, 10, bi, 
4 circumstance perhaps of some weight, And Buddhaghosa asserts expressly in the Sum, 
1185. 1, 144, that Pakudha was sitédakapatikh ito, 9, ¢., forbade the use of cold water (like 
Mahavira), and deemed it a gin to cross @ river or even a pool on the road (nadin va 
maggodakam wa atikkamma silam me bhinnan-ti); another point of his doctrine has been 
discussed by Professor Jacobi in SRE. XLV, ए. XXIV sq.49 As for Parana Kassapa, 219 
doctrines, as expounded in DN. 1., 52 #q., do not show any resemblance at all with Jainism; 
but it is perhaps nevertheless worth notice, that two circumstances seem to hint at > some- 
what closer connexion between Parasa and Gosia : in Sum. Vilas. [., 142 is told a story 
explaining the १९०5७०५, why Paraoa was a naked ascetic, and this stury is undoubtedly similar 
to the legend cuncerning Gosila, ibd. بم‎ 14495 ; and the well-known division of mankind 
into six classes (J ti), the black, the blue, etc.,°2 by Gosala is ascribed in 4 ig. Nik. TIT, 
383 to Pirapa, which is perhaps no mistake, but indicates that he really shared the opinion 
of Gosila. Moreover, Gosila denied the very existence of harman (n'aithi Lammam etc., 
DN.), and Pirana seems to da much the same, as he asserts, that a man could commit 
murder and slaughter without running into any ain, and likewise do meritorious works 
without storing up good karman, His leading maxim seems to be included in the words « 
nash papam ndsti punyam. So it seems at least probable, that there was some degree of 
connexion between these four | achers, Mahavira, Goaila, Paludha and Piraya, however 
they may have differed on some points of doctrine, and their adherents may well have been 
divided into ganas as Were those of the Jains.*2 

© ‘The till arhet is extremaly raze aa © ب يب ص ابييل‎ The title arhaé is extremely rare aa @ designation of heretics in the Buddhist seriplures; ,رن‎ Rhys 
Davids in Hastings’ Eneycloperdia I, 774. 

“ Observe the difference in the Sdmaidaphalarutta (D. 27. 1, 47 og.) between tho attributes of the 

8 Cp. Hoernle in Hastings’ Eneyclopedia I, 26) concerning tho relations between Pakudha and 
Gosdla, 

® This legend هذ‎ given by Dr, mn at App. II, p. 30; Of Spence त Manual p. 301. 

4 Hoy. Sum. File, 1, 162; Hoernle in Hasti | ५ rig pec yr pel 2 اوم‎ I... ave treated of this theory and 
(1 Tot nad ita ere 











© Teannot account forthe two others rir, Ajita Keaskambala and re tye Belatthiputta, Alisa 
seems to have been a mere miaterinlist, dean not only the existence of a soul but also every thought ort 


soother 1 life, ‘The assertion in the Duiva. (Rook! Il Life of Buddha P. 103), مط فعطا‎ shared the doctrine of 
the ame mn aa इ, the paritrdjaka, mentioned in Makd. I, Fs 4 as the teacher of لعجا‎ and Monga 7 
lina. If thie ie + is right, he was undoubtedly a Brahman; to judgo from the 2). त, I., 68 .نه‎ bo scoms to have 
been 8 sophiat, moatly trying to display his rhatorical 
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That Mahavira was a naked ascetic is stated already by the dcardiga I, 8, 1 .وه‎ In this 
respect he differed from hia predecessor Pariva, who had allowed the wearing of two 
garments.®? Goaila too was a naked mendicant, and seems to have laid'down nakedness 
as a rule for his followers, the 4jivitas, whilst Mahavira probably let open to his disciple 
the choice between nakedness and wearing of garments. The Buddhist scriptures 
frequently speak of naked mendicanta, and especially denote the ajivikus as such, €. 0, 
Mahavagga VIII, 15, 3,*4 1,38, 11; 70, 2; CV. ١111, 28, 3; Nras. VI,2; Samy: Nik. I. 
3, 10, 7 ete, But in some ot these instances the naked friars are only called fitthiya 
(tirthike), ond might well be followers of Mahavira. Moreover, in the report of the ‘six 
classes" of Gosila and Piraon 8 difference is made between the ‘ nirgranthas of one gar- 
ment’, the ‘ householders in white clothes, followers of the naked ascetics’ (gihi oddélavasana 
acelakasavaka), and the naked ascetics or djivikas, which shows, that the Buddhists knew 
well the different schools of their rivals. It is very often spoken of the acelas or acelakas 
without further definition, and acela is a favourite word with the Jains In (Aag. Nik. 1, 206) 
the nirgranthas are said to command their lay followers to strip themselves naked on the 
uposasta days. In CY. V., 10, 1, it is said, that a monk had a water-bow!l made of a gourd 
and the people seeing him said * just like the firthitas'. Now in dedréaga 11, 6,1, 1 it is 
permitted to the Jains to have bowls made of gourds*5, and so this may really point to 
them*¢ and in M. V.IV, 1, 12, there are monks keeping the magavrata or ‘ vow of silence,’ 
which reminds us of ‘ the Gotra, where the vow of silence is practised (monapadam gotfam), 
an expression denoting the Jain church in Sitraketéaga 1, 13, 9 (SBE. XLV, p. 321) 

There are certainly other instances, too, proving the same fact, بيعت‎ that the Buddhists 
in very carly times had an intimate knowledge of the life and institutions of their opponents, 
the Nirgranthas or Jains, but I shall not linger over the discussion of these passages. From 
what has been said above, taken together with the previous instances, supplied by Professor 
Jacobi and other scholars, may be luded, that not the slightest doubt iz any longer possible 
as to the fact, that Mahavira and Buddha were different persons, contemporaries anc founders 
of rival communities of monks, But, if we believed the Jain tradition to be right, when it 
asserts the death of Mahavira to have taken place 470 years before Vikrama, or 527 8. c., we 
might well doubt whether this is possible. For the death of Buddha, the date of which was 
first, and in my opinion rightly fixed by General Cunningham and Professor Max Muller, 
ocourred in 477 5. c.; and as all sources are unanimous in telling us, that he was then 80 
years old, he must have been born in 557 B. ८. From this 15 clear, that if Mahavira died 527 B.c. 
Buddha was at that date only 30 years of age, and as he did not attain Buddhahood, and gain 
no followers before his 36th year, i. رع‎ about 521 8. ريه‎ itis quite impossible that he should ever 
have met Mahavira. Moreover, both are stated to have lived during the reign of Ajatasatru, 

# In this chapter is a curious instance of coincidence between Buddha and Gosadla, which may مهن‎ 
doubtedly have been taken by them both from some Brahmanical source. For in § 2 it is told that in a 
certain night there rose up a cdiuddipibo mahdmegho and rain fell,on which occasion Buddha said to his 
disciples: Fathd bhikkhave Jetavane vaseati eva caldeu dipemu vassali, ovasadpetha bukhhave kdyan, ayars 
pacchimake cdtuddipite mahdmegho, O monks, هه‎ well os in Jetavana it raing now in the four continents, 
Strip yourself naked, 0 monks, for this is the last great cloud over all the four continents,’ This "Inst" great 
rain reminda us instantly of tho ‘last tornado,’ one of the ' sight finalities ' (aftha caramdim) of Guaila, of, 
Bhagavati p. 1254 ود‎ and Hoernle in Hastings’ Encyclopedia I, 263 

ॐ Of. also Aupapdt. '§ 70, VIL 

2 In tho same chapter monks are told to have had waterbowls made of soulls, which seems conv- 
quently to have been the use of so.ue sects already in very early times. 
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must be moved nearer the commencement of our era, or that of Buddha must be moved back- 
wards. However, the date 527 अ. ه‎ is a traditional one, and the date 477 ४. o. only a cal- 
culated one, so perhaps some one might find it easier to doubt the correctness of the latter, 
Moreover, the year of Buddha's death has been in some researches of the most recent years 


Great Nirvana by General Cunningham and Professor Max Muller was probably as near to 
correctness as we can possibly attain. 

The real chronology of India begins with Chandragupta after the invasion of Alexander. 
But the date-of Chandragupta's accession or abhisheka is by no means absolutely fixed, vary- 
ing between 325 and 312 8. ه‎ according to different authorities. Moreover, the calculations of 


Alyyer, ibd. XX XVII, 3419. amongst others—that it is only the inscriptions of Aéoka that 
can afford ua the possibility of obtaining a fixed starting point for the chronology. Tho 
suggestion of Buhler Ind. Ant, VI. 149 روه‎ XXII, 299 sq.; Ep. Ind. 1114 eq. and 
Dr. Fleet J_R.A.S8. 1904, .م‎ 1 sq., that the number 256 at the end of the Siddapur, Sahasram 
and Ripnath edicts denotes 256 years elapsed since Buddha’s death, has been completely 
refuted by Dr. F. W. Thomas, J. 4. 1910, p. 507 sq., who has proved with undeniable evidence 
that this passage means that Asoka himself had been away from home 256 hights, when he 
had the edict published.5* Inoredible a8 the suggestion was before the appearance of this 
article—for it is not very probable that A‘oka should have denoted his spiritual master by the 
epithet vyulha, never used elsewhere, while on the Lum bing pillar he employs the well-known 





Rock Edicts were published when A:oka had been anointed 12 years, ¥.¢., in the 13th year after 
his coronation ; and no one can doubt or has doubted, as far ag I know, that in the Ed. AI 
he speaks of these five kings as alive. As he sent missionaries to them all, and stood, to judge 
from this, in a rather intimate connexion with them, itis impossible to suppose, that he should 
nothave known one or two years after 258 8. c,, that two of them were dead, one amongst 
these (Magas) being, moreover, a close relative of Ptolemaios; and the latter was one of the 
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Bindusire or even क द्र So the 13th yar @ An م‎ or even to Asoka.59 So the 13th year of Asoka must fall after 26] छ, c., the 
accession of Antiochos Theos, and before 258 न्न, €. the death of Magas and, probably, of 
Alexander (if the last did not die even earlier), If, thus, the 13th year fell between 
“60-255 छ. c., the year of the coronation must have been 272-270 8. c., and as Adoka had 
been, according to a unanimous tradition amongst the Buddhists, king four years before his 
coronation, his father Bindusira must have died between 276 and 274 8. c. 

This calculation is founded on the irrefutable basis of contemporaneous monuments, But 
now the Chronicles of the Buddhista tell us, that Atoka was anointed king in the 218th year 
after Buddha, after having put to death his 99 brothers.co If this statement were to be 
trusted, it would with certainty fix the death of Buddha in 459-487 8. 0, But it cannot be 
taken as evidonce, because it is contradicted by another notice in these same chronicles,*1 [ 
shall explain here what I think to be wrong in their calculations, 

Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain tradition alike epeak of king Bimbisira of Rajagrha, 
and his son and successor Ajitatatru, whom the Jains call Kiiniya or Koniya. And the oldest 


and was put to death by his son Ajata‘atru eight years before the Nirvana. This Bimbisira 
was according to the Puravas the fifth sovereign belonging to the Saiunaga dynasty and 
reigned 28 years ; but the Dipavamse 111, 56-61 and the Mahdvamea 11, 25 sq. tell us that he 
was born five years after Buddha, was made king at the age of fifteen, and Teigned 52 years, 


while the Buddhists call the successor of Ajata‘atru Udayibhadda (DN.) or Udayabhaddaka 
(Dipav., Mahév.), and give him a period of 16 years, and the Jains call him Udayin and 
attribute to him a rather long reign.%3 

(T'o be continued.) 


THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
By V. RANGACHARI, MLA, Lt, MADRAS. 
(Continued from page 118) 

The Palayams of Kongu, 

The Kongu country (Salem and Coimbatore) remains now to be noticed. The 
Madura MSS mention only three Pilayams hero, namely, Tali of the Ettula Naiks, 
Talaimalai of the Ramachandra Naiks, and Dharimangalam of the Ghetti Mudaliars; but 
the Mackenzie MSS contain the history of more 10 nS see ef Koti पाण wi & score of Kongu Pélygars,?§ who 

"Cy. ए. A. Smith Karly History, p. 139. 

9 this ae reg the Rock-Ed. V., where A‘ola speaks of his brothers, waa noticed by 








© Thas . 
M. Senart Ind. 4 nv. 

© Tattach no importance whatsoever to the assertionof the northern Buddhists, that Acoka lived 
100 years of the Nirving, This ia a4 valucloss as the statement that Kaniske lived 400 years after Buddha, 
= suggestion certainly to be viewed only in connexion with the former ana. 

@ This may have bean his real name, ag avouched by the oldest Buddhist and the Jain tradition, 

© Upon this T shall deal further on. 

All these are in Mack MSS, local tracts, RES, Iv, XVII, XVII and Xx. They have been transla. 
ted in Appendix VIT and reference to it will give an idea of the topography, the history, eta, of the 
Pileyams It is unnecessary to dwell upon them here, a 
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acknowledged the supremacy of the Naiks of Madura, The majority of these Kongu 
Pilygara were not Tottiyan Naiks, but Canarese Kavundans. Comparative nearness 
to the Canarese country naturally exposed this province from very early times 
to Canarese invasions and immigrations. It was on account of this that the establishment 
of the Hoysala as well as Vijayanagar supremacy was earlier here than further’? south. 
It is not surprising therefore that when Visvanatha established the Naik kingdom of Madura 
and extended it over Kongu, he had to either suppress or conciliate these Kavuoda 
chiefs, as he had to do with the Maravas and Pallis of Tinnevelly. The Kavundans were 
Canarese, but it is curious that their chronicles say that they were Vellalas of 
Tondamandalam. They assert that about*® “Kali 1100,” 8 certain Chéraman Perumal 
married = Chéla princess and she took with her 8,000 families of these Vellalas as her 
followers; and that these divided the Kongu country into 24 Nadus, over each of which 
they placed a Kavundan. The chiefs served the Chéla, Paodya or Chéra kings as the 
political exigencies of the day demanded. Indeed they were not infrequently subject to 
Mysore. ‘They had in this manner occupied the Kongu country for centuries; and they, 
as we shall presently see, were conciliated by the Naik rulers of Madura, J* is not possible 
to go into the details of the histories of these Kavundans, but a very brief reference to 
them may not be out of place, There was, inthe first place, the able Vénu Udaya 
Kavundan of Kikavadi;5? the Mannadiar of Kadayir, again, the chief whose ancestor 
Kangyan, we are informed, distinguished himself in the Kangyam Nidu as early as Kali 
557! The Vallal Kavundan of Manjarapuram, again, whose ancestor gave his country the 
name of Talai Nadu—“country of heads""—from his habit of using the skulls of his numerous 
opponents for ovens! There was the valiant Vanava Raya Kavuodan of Samattir, 
whose namesake and ancestor, Piramaya Kavundan, had dared, in order to get an interview 
with the Raya in Vijayanagar, to cut off of the ears, horns and tail of the Raya’s fighting 
bull, and who, on account of his proud refusal to bow to the Raya, acquired the title of 
Vanangamudi Kavunda Raya! The M5 history of this chief says that Vaiyapuri Chinnéba 
Naik of Virapakshi was only a Véda relation and nominee of his! Another prominent chief 
was the Kalingaraya Kavundan of the village of Ottukuli on the Anaimalais, the 9th of 
whose line was soon to wait on Visvanatha Naik in Madura, and accompany him, like a 
faithful vassal, in the war with the five Pandyas. The Nilappa Kavundas of Nimindapaiti 
had « fairly extravagant history. The first of them, it is said, served Kina Pandya as 
a Sirdar and vanquished an “Oddiya”’ invader,—a feat which is attributed aleo to some 
other Kavunda chiefs. His descendant also was, like others, destined to acknowledge the 
Naik supremacy, and pay tribute. The most important of the Coimbatore chiefs, 
however, was the celebrated Ghetti Mudaliar of Dhirimangalam. The MS history of his 
line says that, about 8. 1400, two Mudaliar brothers, Kumara and Ghetti, were in the 
service of “ the Karta’’®? at Madura; that the latter, a vain man, once admired himself by 
the use of the royal ornaments on his own person; and so fearing chastisement, left for the 

+: Bee the Kongudées rdjakkal which attributes the Vijayanagar conquest to 1348-0, 

© The date is of course absurd, The dates given by the Kongu Polygar memoirs are generally ao. 
The chief of KAngyam, for example, is said to have lived in K. 557 and yet in the time of the Vijayanagnr 
rulers ! 

21 For a full account of the topography and history of all موعطلا‎ Piijayama seo Appendix VII. 

© ‘This is the term generally used to denote the king or governor in the Naik period, 
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west, where the local chief of Amaravati, Kumara Véda by name, adopted him and, on his 
retirement, bequeathed to him the chiefdom of Dhirimangalam! Another chief, Immadi 
Goppana Mannfdiar of Poravipalayam, had a very respectable family history which goes 
back to still ancient times. It says that, immediately after the return of Kampana Udayar 
the restored Pandya recognized the then Goppana as a chief. “In course of time. the 
Pandyan kingdom became extinct, and the Raya's power was extended throughout the 
south. The Raya then crowned Kottiyam Nagama Naik’s son, Visvanatha Naik, as the 
king of the country east of the pass. Visvanitha when he came to Madura summoned all 
the Polygars and Mansabdars of the country. Goppana Mannadiar went, and saw him and 
obtained his favour.” The same was more or less the case with the Pallava Raya 
Kavundans of Théppampatti, the Periya Kavundans of Maiakar, the Chéliyanda 
Kavundans of Sevvur, the Sakkarai Kavundans of Palayakéttai, etc, These Kavundana, 
it thould be mentioned, टार recognized as feudal vassals by the later Naiks: but as in 
Tinnevelly, they were controlled by a number of Téttiya chieftains whom Visvanitha 
either established or raised from obscurity to grandeur. Thus came into existence the 
Déva Naike of Avalampatti, the Samba Niiks of Samachuvadi, the Bomma Naiks of 
Andipatti, the Muttu. Rangappa Naiks of Métra‘ti, the Chinnama Naiks of Mailadi, the 
Dimma Naiks of Védapatti, the Eottha Naiks of Sothampatti, the Sila Naiks of Tungavi, 
ete. Some of these were, aga reference to their histories in Appendix VII will shew, 
Polygars in the times which preceded the advent of Viévanitha Naiken in Madura, but 
they were definitely organized by him in the middle of the 16th century 

The Castes and Creeds of the Immigrants, The Téttiyans 

It may be asked to what caste and creed the immigrants belonged. The majority of 

Telugu colonists were Toéttiyans, or Kambalattars. Both the chiefs who migrated to 
the south and became** Polygars, and their main followers were Téttiyans. Of a proud and 
virile community, they connected themselves in their legends with God Krishna. They 
declared that they were the descendants of the 8000 cowherdeases of Krishna, a tradition 
which indicates, as Mr. Stewart" surmises, that their original ocenpation was perhaps the 
rearing and keeping of cattle. Other circumstances also go to prove this. The names of 
their two most important subdivisions, Kollar and Erkollar, are simply the Tamil forms of 
the Telugu Golla and Eragolla, which denote the shepherd castes of the ‘lelugu country 
The subdivision of Killavars, again, is probably a corruption of the Telugu kildri, a 
herdman. The fact that the Téttiya bride and bridegroom are seated in their marriage 
ceremony, even now, on bullock saddles goes to prove the pastoral and“agricultural! life of 
their early ancestors. ‘The extraordinary skill they display in the reclamation of waste 
lands is noticed in scores of Mackenzie MSS, which graphically describe the processes of 
their emigration with their herds of cattle. Besides agriculture, cattle breeding and 
म faa 

© Nelson uses the term Vadugas to denote the immigranta. He subdivides them into Kavarers, Gollas. 
his Madu. Manual, p. 80. 

1 Madr, Census Rep, 1891 : Thurston's Costes and Tribes. ` 
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fighting, the Tottiyans had other occupations** also. Almost all of them, men and women, 
were magicians. Indeed many of the Polygar memoirs assert that many chiefs owed their 
dignity and estate to their skill in magic. They were, in the popular opinion, experts in 
the cure of snake-bites by magical incantations, and “the original inventor of this mode of 
treatment has been deified under the name of Pambalamman.” (Stuart). 

It is impossible te go into all the divisions and subdivisions, endogamous and 
exogamous,*" into which the Téttiyan caste became divided. In Madura they were in 
three divisions,—the Vékkili or दुक Kambalattar, the Thokala and Erakolla. In 
Tinnevelly they were in six divisions, Each of these divisions again waa further subdivided 
into septs. The Erakollas of the Palayam of Nilakkéttai, for instance, formed a group of 
seven septs. There were similar groups in the Trichinopoly district. On the whole 
there seem to have been, according to one MS, nine sub-castes or important septs—or 
Kambalams as they were called—included in the comprehensive term Téttiyan; and in the 
tribal council meetings, representatives of each of the nine Kambalams had to be present. 
Each of the Kambalams had a number of headmen. The Vekkilians, forming one of 
the Kambalams, had, for instance, three headmen called Méttu Naiken, Kodia Naiken and 
Kambli Naiken. The first of these acted as priest on ceremonial occasions such as the 
attainment of puberty, the performance of marriage rites and the conduct of the tribal 
worship of Jakkamma and Bommakka, The Kambli Naiken attended to the ceremonial 
and other duties relating to the purification of erring members of the community. The 
Kambalam was so. called, it is said, “because, at caste council, meetings, a kambli 
(blanket) is spread, on which is placed a kalalam (brass vessel) filled with Water, and 
containing margosa leaves, and decorated with flowers, Its mouth is closed by mango: 
leaves and a cocoanut.” 

The Téttiyans* were, as a rule, very conservative and did nat yield to Brahmanical 
influen: with ease. In the system of marriage after puberty, in the curious aystem of 
family polyandry which existed among them, in their preference of the Kédangi Naiken to 
a Brahman ror their Guru, in the custom of allowing the (ना to be tied on a bride's neck 
by any male member of the family into which she is married in the eating of flesh 
.مات‎ we see the signs of primitive forms of social organisation still offering resistance 
to the assaults of Brahmanism and its patriarchal influence and monandrous marriage-bond. 
In their marriage customs they resembled the other Dravidian classes, They had the 
custom of marrying their boys to the daughter of their paternal aunt or maternal uncle 





يمي يبب بي سس سس ~ بج سس سس 
A fow, like the तीप Tottiyans of the present day, were perhapa even then the dregs of‏ ¢ 
Tottyan society, and led the indolent and easy-going lives of vagranta, beggars, and snake-charmers,‏ 
Same were pighreeders, and the lowest class were Crmikarans or drummers, some poons and retainers,‏ 
eto, They of course were held in contempt by the higher classes, and there was no interdining or‏ 
intermarriage between them. As a whole, the Tittiyans south of the Kivéri believe thomsclves to be‏ 
socially superior to those north of it. This is explained on the ground that the latter gave a girl to a‏ 
Muharoroadan in marriage, That is why they aro said to address the Muhammadans with unuaual‏ 
intimacy. The legend shows that the southern Tittiyans were proud seceders from their northern‏ 
brothers in protest of their intermarriage With a Muhammadan. See Trichi Gas.; Castes and Tribes‏ 
Madr. Gaz.‏ : 187 .م 

# 16 is curious that the Tottiyans did not celebrate marriages in their own homes, but in pandals of 
green pongw leaves erected for the purpose on the village common. It is equally curious that on such 
eccasions even the wealthiest ate only combu and horse-gram. ‘The sacredneas of the pongu is duo to the 
fact that it was by means of the pon pu tree that they were able to cross the floods of a river during their 
retreat from the pursuit of Muhammédana, 
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But in the arrangement of such a marriage they ignored even the most ridiculous disparity 


of age, Not unoften a tender youth found himself the husband of a grown up wonian,—a 
circumstance which necessarily gave currency to primitive ideas of female morality, and to 
the belief, characteristic of the caste, that a woman might, and indeed should,-have, in case 
she did not desire disaster or unhappiness, marital relations with the father and other male 
relations of the husband.*7 The same reason must be at the basis of the notion 
prevalent in the caste that a woman loses purity only when she chooses a lover of a 
different caste. The woman found guilty in this manner, however, was instantly put to 
death through the hands of the despised Chakkiliyan, Divorce among the Téttiyans was 
easy and the remarriage of widows freely allowed ; but the widow who did not avail herself 
of the permission and committed safi with her husband + was highly respected and even 
deified ladies of the Téttiyan Polygars*» frequently committed safi on the death of 
their lords, 

In religion the Tottiyans were chiefly Vaishnavites.s” A reference to the Appendices will 
816 ए that when the Tottiyan Polygars ted from the neighbourhood of Vijayanagar 
to the south, they carried with them the images of Ahdbila Narasinga Perumal, Tirupati 
Venkatachalapati, and other Vaishnava deities Many curious legends are given in the 
MSS about these deities, The ancestor of the Kannivadi Appaiya Naiks, for example, we 
are told, neglected his tutelary god at first; but the deity managed to get into his notice, 
brought about an interview between him and the Pandyan king through the instrumentality 
of ७ vision, and finally secured for him a Palayam; and this of course led the gratified 
adventurer to build a temple to his divine benefactor. Wherever the Tottiyans went, they 
built temples, sometimes of stone, but generally of brick or mud, and dedicated them cither 
to Narasimha or Venkatichalapati. They had also their own minor household deities, which 
were chiefly the manes of departed relations, satis, or vestal virgins. The patron deities ` 
of the caste, Jakkamma and Bommakka, were women who committed sali. “Small tombs 
ealled Tipanjam-kovils were erected in their honour on the high roads, and at these 
oblations were offered oncea year to the manes of the deceased heroines.” Another 
deity, Virakiran, was derived from a bridegroom who was killed in a fight with a tiger. 
Pattilamma was the goddess who helped the tribe during their flight from the north, 
Malai Tamburan was the God of the Ancestors. 

Closely connected with the Téttiyans were their domestic servants or Parivarama, 
who formed a separate caste Some of them were called Chinna Oliyams or lesser 
servants, as they discharged the comparatively low kind of duties, such as palanquin-bearing 
The Periya Uliyams or Maniyakarans had more honorable duties to perform. In their 
marriage customs, in the easy allowance of divorce, in the toleration of the loose marriage 
tie within the caste, in the recognised right of the Polygar to enjoy their women at will, 
and in the severity of the punishment inflicted on those who went astray with men of other 
castes, they in every way resembled the Téttiyans,” 





5 Not unofien a family of several brothers had one wife,—a custom sanctioned by the tradition of 
the Pipjaves. See Wilks I, .م‎ 35 ; Thurston's Castes and Tribes; Madura Gaz., ote. Madr. Manu. I, 282. 

"cy. the various chronicles of the Appendix. 

™ Nelson, p. 81 : the Polygar Memoirs, ote. 

= Seo Modu, Gar. and Thurston's Castes. Excommunication was the punishment for immorality out 
ado त A mod image of the offender was made and thrown, away outeido the village as # sign of 
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Next to the Tattiyans, the Reddis®? were the most prominent Telugu colonists, But the 
Redis came without their women; and on account of their marrying Tamil women, they 
became very much denationalised, They are in consequence an almost different 
community from the Reddis of the North, They occupied chiefly the region covered by the 
modern Trichinopoly district, and also parts of Coimbatore and Salem. It seems probable 
that they immigrated intwo different waves. One | them married the women of the 
lower classes called Pongalas, and so came to be known as Pongala Reddis, while the other 
married dancing girls and came to be known as Panta Reddis. Next to the Vellalas in 
social rank, they considered themselves superior to all the other Tamil castes, They are a 
physically fine class, inaustrious and well behaved, Their chief occupation has been 
agriculture. Owing to some special social reason they were Very friendly to the Chakkiliyans, 
who were allowed to take part in their marriage negotiations, accompanied their 
women on journeys, and had the right of receiving alms from them, The Reddis were only 
partially open to Brahmanical influence. They wore the sacred thread, for example; but 
this they did only at funerals. They did not allow their widows to marry again; but 
their ideas of chastity were very loose, except سد‎ the case of maids and widows, They had, 
again, for their deities, Yellamma, Rengaiyamman, Polayamman, and other such 
non-Brahmanical creations, for itiating whom they indulged in certain very gruesome 
rites, 

The Teluguised Saurashtras, 

In asurvey of the tribal migrations in South India during the Vijayanagar rule the 
important industrial community of the Teluguised Saurashtras, the clothiers and 
master-crafts-men of the Peninsula, cannot be ignored. Centuries back the original habita- 
tion of this people had been, as their spoken language Patnili or Khatri shews, m Gujarat 
or Samashtra. About the Sth Cent.°? A.D, they, in response to the invitation of Emperor 
Kumara Gupta, the son of the famous Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya, immigrated to 
Malwa to practise there their art of silk-weaving. For centuries they staye there. The 
Musalmin invasion then deprived them of their royal patrons and induced them to crose 
the Vindhyas. In the kingdom of Devagiri they foun’ welcome, but the Musalmin 
Nemesis came there also, and the emigrants had to seek protection further South. The 
Empire of Vijayanagar head just then been formed and begun to attract to its magnificent 
capital everything that was grand and good in Indian religion, art, industry, and skill. The 
Saurishtras evidently found themselves a highly patronised community there. Nor is it 
surprising that they experienced such hospitality, The splendour of the imperial court 
the gigantic establishment of the imperial harem, the royal practice of making presents to 
favourites and officers in gorgeous robes, and the love of luxury common in those days, 
contributed to the enormous increase in the demand for silk clothes; and the Saurashiras, 
assured of easy livelihood and substantial recompense, perfected their skill, and satisfied 
the emperors and the nobles, The period of the Saurishtras’ stay in Vijayanagar, in 
consequence, was a period of unusual prosperity to them. It was evidently during this 
period that they enlarged their Khatri vocabulary by the addition of a large number of 

" The Red 1 Kipus and agnculturists Telugu 2 Botha their 
117-18 and Thurston's Gadesand Sviben म वनौ a ee म 


 Mandasor inse. of 473-4. See Modu. (az. p. 110, which beautifully summarises the history of 
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‘Telugu and Canarese words, and at the same time imbibed the customs and habits of the 
Telugus. With the advance of time, the Saurishtras, thanks to the close political 
relationship which, as we have seen, existed between Vijayanagar and the South Indian 
kingdoms, migrated, in large numbers, to the basins of the Kavéri and the Vaigai. Wherever 
there was a chiefdom or a viceroyalty, wherever there was likely to be a demand for fine 
robes’? and garments, wherever there as the surety of royal patronage, they settled, The 
Chéla and Pandya kingdoms, the Kongu and Mysore regions, became in this way centres of 
industrial activity, and the silk and laced cloths of Madura especially became famous 
throughout the world. 





Other Telugu Communities. 

It is not possible to go into the history of the other Telugu communities who occupied 
the various parts of the South. It is plain that a number of Telugu Brahmans both of the 
Vaidika and the Niydégi classes, must have come to the South in the wake of the immigrating 
Polygars. Then again there were professional castes like the Uralis or Uppiliyans,™* the 
traditional manufacturers of salt and salt-petre; the Kavarais, many of whom were sellers 
and manufacturers of bangles ; Telugu spinners, dyera and painters; the Séniyans or 
Telugu weavers; Teluga barbers, Jeather workers, washermen; the fickle but industrious 
O idans, whose services in tank-digging and earth-working has made them highly useful in an 
age of utilitarian public works; the Dombans or jugglers; and lastly beggars attached to the 
superior castes. All these had generally their caste heads; and there were caste assemblies, 
which met at need and enquired into social complaints and grievances. These caste-assem- 
blies®* freed the State largely from the necessity of administering justice as between persons 
of the same caste. Cases involving different castes or communities, however, came before 
the king for decision, As a matter of fact, each caste had its own self-government: and as 
each caste generally colonized in ५ separate village, caste government came to be more or 
leas identical with village self-government, 

It has been already pointed out that the Telugus were not the only northernere who 
migrated to the South in thisage. Side by side with them there came large numbers of 
Canarese, Of all grades and professions of life. They were of course not so numerous as the 
Telugus, nor so influential, but they were none the less conspicuous in the northernising of 
the South. The districts of Coimbatore and Salem, in particular, the hilly regions which 
divided the kingdom of the Pagdyans from Travancore, became the scenes of theit colonisa- 
tion, The vast majority of them were known by the caste title of Kappiliyans, while 
others: were known as Anuppans, A number of traditions exist in connection with their 
migrations, The Kappiliyan tradition regarding their migration to this district is similar 
to that current among Tottiyans (whom they resemble in several of their customs), the 
story being that the caste was oppressed by the Musalmans of the north, fled across the 
Tungabadra and was saved by two pongu trees bridging an unfordable stream which 
blocked their escape. They travelled, say the legends, through Mysore to Conjeeveram 





Tho Saurishtras wore so indispensable in silk-weaving that even Haidar Ali established a colony 
of them in Mysore and gave them special facilities. 
M The habits customs of all these can be fully understood from Thuraton's Castes, which is based 


on all the information it is possible to get. 
8 Nelson points out, for example, that panchdyats or juries of leading men decided civil disputes 
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thence to Coimbatore and thence to this district, The stay at Conjeeveram is always 
emphasised, and is supported by the fact that the caste has shrines dedicated to Kanchi 
Varadarija Perum]. The eame, with slight modifications, is told of the Anuppans. 
Both the communities had a close resemblance to the Téttiyans in their customs and 
practices. Like the latter they carried the custom of marriage between a man and his 
paternal aunt's daughter to an absurd extreme, thereby reducing marriage to polyandry 
within the family, while prescribing severe chastisement to the exercise of it beyond it, 
Both were non-Brahmanical in their marriage rites,"" though in detail they differed from one 
another. Both had very curious ceremonials to be done at the attainment of age by ४ girl 
Both sanctioned the remarriage of widows, though the Kappiliyans seem to have been 
more restrictive in their regulations in regard to this. Early in their history they seem to 
have split up into those two endogamous divisions known as Dharmakal/n and Mivukattu, 
into which they are divided even in the present day. Both the Canarese and the 
Tottiyans, again, worshipped safis, and observed festivals in their honour. The Kappiliyans 
however were not inclined to ancestor-worship to the same extent to which the Téttiyana 
were, Both were indifferent to the burial or burning of the dead. Both, again, had “ an 
organisation mind,” that is, had panchayate which settled all matters concerning them, the Jati 
Kavundan or Peria Danakkaran of the Canarese corresponding to the Méttu Naiken of the 
Telugus. Like the Tottiyan Polygars, the Kavundan chiefs of Kombai, Dévaram and the 
adjoining Palayams had a number of parivarams or followers, who formed a distinct 
caste and closely imitated them in their customs and rites ०१ 
The rise of Caste jealousies. 

The advent of the Vadugas into the Tamil lands was necessarily productive of 
occasional caste quarrels and popular disunions There had been enongh bickerings among 
the indigenous communities of the land, as between the Maravas and Kallas for example, 
unrest caused by the right and left hand disputes;#9 and the range of those disputes was 
increased by the northernera. Proud and unscrupulous, the new colonists looked on the 
Tamils as a conquered race, while the Tamils, sullen and repentant, attributed their fall to 
want of organization and not of valour, and hated their late adversaries and present rulers, 
The hatred between the Marava aud Téttiya especially was inexhaustible, and conflicts 
between their chiefs in regard to their relative status seem to have been frequent, ‘The 
Polygarmemoirs tell us of such squabbles, and they also glaringly illustrate the national 
solidarity of each community in opposing the other, The advent of the Saurishtras, again 
was followed by certain social disputes between them and the Brahmans, which have not 
died even now. The great ambition of the Saurishtras was to get themselves recognised as. 
Brahmans.°* Claiming to be the descendants of a sage named Tantravardhana,—literally 
one who, improves threads, they adopted the titles of Aiyar, Aiyangir, Acharya, ‘Sastri, eto,, 





™ Modu, Gaz, p. 108, 
" For « comparison of the rites and ceremonies, see loi. cif, and Thurston. 


™ Among other Canarese tribes who immigrated to the Kongu country may be mentioned 
yas. See Thurston and Salem Manual, ज - >) y be the Tore- 


The literature on this subject is Any A voluminous, but it would be out of place to enter inco the 
er which bave been suggested 4 regard to them. Bee Madr, Manu. I, Pp. @0; Taylee’s Rain 
itches Kae they now object to being called Patndlkirans, which name, they belongs only. to- 
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to the indignation of the Tamil Brahmans, Taunted with the fact that their non-Brahmanieal 
occupation was an incontrovertible proof of their non-Brahmanical birth, they skilfully 
gave currency to plausible legends which shewed that their occupation was a pure 
accident, was the result of a misfortune and not a symbol of their social status, They had 
a curse to that effect, they said, during their stay at Dévagiri. Here, they say, they had 
occupied a number of streets on condition that they were to supply a number of silk cloths 
every year for the Dipavali festival to the goddess Lakshmi of the place ; but the failure to 
do so on one occasion induced divine anger and the consequent decree that they ought not to 
be regarded as Brahmans. Another version, as given in the Skanda Purdoa, attributes 
their social degradation to the indignation of sage Durviisas, whose request to them to bear 
the cost of a temple they unwisely ignored. A third version says that once Indra 
performed a sacrifice in Saurashtra; that in the course of his religious observances he 
distributed monetary gifts to all Brahmans, but that the Saurashtras refused to take them 
in their unwise pride, The insulted god of the Dévas thereupon cursed them to become 
poor, to be gluttons, and to swerve from Brahmanical ways of life, A fourth account 
attributes their social fall to Paraju Rama. It is said that he performed a cerempny to 
his father in Saurashtra, and invited the Brahmans of that region to it, but they refused. 
The sage therefore pronounced the decree that they should not only become poor, but 
leave their homes and wander without a settled home for centuries. More remarkable than 
these legends is the story of the Shanda Purana,—that the Delhi Emperor despatched one 
of his generals to bring certain Saurishtra women to his harem: that the Sauraishtras 
resisted, but could hardly stand before their adversaries; that many of the ladies then 
committed sali, or were killed by their defeated husbands or brothers: that the Musalmans 
thereupon vowed io kill every Saurashtra Brahman in the country; that a horrible massacre 
ensued, and Saurishtra blood ran like water; that most of them preferred death to 
dishonour, but that about 7, 500 of them, more fond of life than of honour, bartered their 
safety for social dignity, cast away the sacred thread, pretended to be Vaiiyas and traders, 
assumed Vai:ya names and titles, and ultimately left bomes in search of new and 
happier homes. The account of Musalman oppression and consequent emigration may be 
true, but it is inconsistent with the theory of ancient emigration. 

Whatever the fact was, the Saurishtras never relaxed their efforts to demonstrate 
their alleged Brahmanical origin, The obstinacy of the southern Brahmans in denying it 
and the indifference of other classes who called them Chettis, only went to increase 
their efforts to declare their social rank. And they were not quite without success, Their 
light complexion, their handsome and regular features, their orthodoxy, their charities, 
their liberality in the maintenance of temples and the conduct of festivals, their 
assumption of Brahman titles, names and customs, and above all, the state patronage under 
which they lived, enabled them to counter-balance, to a certain extent, the opposite 
tendencies engendered by their occupation, by the observance of certain curious rites which 
shewed their foreign character, and by the sturdy conservatism of their women who 
clung, in spite of their husbands’ movements with the times, to old customs, their old 
language, and their old methods of dressing. Not infrequently the disputes between the 
Saurashtras and the Brahmans reached an unpleasant criais, and the State had to intervene. 
A remarkable instance of such a crisis and such an intervention occurred in the regency of 
Mangammal. Weare informed that, in that reign, “eighteen of the members of the 
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(Saurishtra) community were arrested by the governor of Madura for performing the 
Brahmanical ceremony of updkarma, or renewal of the sacred thread, ‘The queen 
convened a meeting of those learned in the Séstras to investigate the Patnilkarans’ right 
to perform such ceremonies. This declared in favour of the defendants; and the queen 
gave them a palm leaf award accordingly, which is still preserved in Madura.1” From 
this time onward the caste followed “many of the customs of the southern Brahmans 
regarding food, dress, forms of worship and names, and has recently taken to the adoption 
of Brahmanical titles, such as Aiyar, Acharya and Bhagavatar.* Similar acta of state 
interference or arbitration made the conflicts between the various Unities less serious 
than they would otherwise be, and before long the close proximity of the conquerors and 
the conquered, the services of the former in exploiting the country and increasing its 
resources, the growth of mutual acquaintance, the community of action and interest as 
against outsiders, and other causes contributed to greater cordiality among them; and the 
advent of the Badugas thus came to mean uo other thing than an innocent complication of 
an already highly plex plethora of castes and tribes, 


= == = 


THE PAHARI LANGUAGE,1 
BY SIR KRGE A. GRIERSON, K. 0. 1 E. . 

The word ‘Pahari’ means ‘of or belonging to the mountains," and is specially applied to 
the groups of languages spoken in the sub-Himalayan hills extending from the Bhadrawah, 
north of the Panjab, to the eastern parts of Nepal. ‘To its North and East various Hima- 
layan Tibeto-Burman languages are spoken, 'To its west there are Aryan languages connect- 
ed with Kashmiri and Western Panjabi, and to its south it has the Aryan languages of the 
Panjab and the Gangetic plain, viz :—in order from West to East, Patjibi, Western Hindi, 
Eastern Hindi and Bihari, 

The Pahari languages fall into three main groups, In the extreme Last there is Khas- 
Kurs or Eastern Pabéri, commonly called Naipali, the Aryan language spoken in Nepal. 
Next, in Kumaon and Garhwal, we have the Central Pahari languages, Kumauni and Garh- 
wali. Finally in the West we have the Western Pahari languages spoken in Jaunsir-Bawar, 
the Simla Hill States, Kulu, Mandi and Suket, Chamba, and Western Kashmir. 

As nocensus particulars are available for Nepal we are unable to state how many 
speakers of Eastern Pahiiri there are in ita proper home. Many persons (especially Gorkha 
soldiers) speaking the language reside in British India, In 189] the number counted in 
British India was 24,262, but these figures are certainly incorrect, In 1901 the number 
was 143,721. Although the Survey is throughout based on the Census figures of 1891, an 
exception will be made in the case of Eastern Pahari, and those for 1901 will be taken, as 
in this case they will more nearly represent the actual state of affairs.at the time of the 









preceding census. 
1 Madu, Gaz. I, p. 111. ° Madu. Gaz. 1, p, 111. 


॥ This article is an advance issue of the Introduction to the volume of the Linguistic Survey of India 
dealing with the Pahari Languages. 
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Central and Western Pahari are both spoken entirely in tracts which were subject to the 
Census operations of 1891, and these figures may be taken as being very fairly correct, 
The figures for the number of Pahiri speakers in British India are therefore as follows :— 

Eastern Pahari (1901) sik कं abe 57 5 143,721 
Central Pahari (1891) +... ih ie 7 .... 1,107,612 
Western Pahari (षो امع عب‎ +s = = 816,181 

Tora 2,067,514 

16 must be borne in mind that these figures only referto British India, and do not 
include the many speakers of Eastern Pahari who inhabit Nepal. 

To these speakers of Western Pahari must be added the language of the Gujurs who 
wander over the hills of Hazara, Murree, Kashmir, and Swat and its vicinity. Except in 
Kashmir and Hazira, these have never been counted. In Kashmir, in the vear 1901 , the 
number of speakers of Gujurt was returned at’126,849 and in Hazara, in 1891, at 83,167, and 
® mongrel form of the language, much mixed with Hindéstani and Panjabi is spoken by 
226,949 Gujars of the submontane districts of the Panjab, Gujrat, Gurdaspur, Kangra, and 
Hoshiarpur. To makea very rough guess we may therefore estimate the total number of 
Gujuri speakers at, say, 600,000, or put the total number of Pahari speakers including 
Gujuri at about 2.670,000, 

It is a remarkable fact that, although Pahari has little connexion with the Pafijabi, 
Western and Eastern Hindi, and Bihari spoken immediately to its south, it shows manifold 
traces of intimate relationship with the languages of Rajputéna. In order to explain’ this 
fact it is necessary to consider at some length the question of the population that speaks 
it. This naturally leads to the history of the Khaias and the Gurjaras of Sanskrit 
literature, The Sanskrit Khada and Gurjara are represented in modern Indian tongues by 
the words Khas, and Gijar, Gujar, or Gujur respectively. The mass of the Aryan-speaking 
population of the Himalayan tract in which Pahari is spoken belongs, in the West, to the 
Kanét and, in the East, tothe Khas caste. We shall sée that the Kanéts themselves aro 
closely connected with the Khaéas, and that one of their two sub-divisions bears that name, 
The other (the Rao) sub-division, as we shall see below,? 1 believe to be of Gurjara descent, 

Sanskrit literature contains frequent? references to a tribe whose name is usually spelt 
108८8 ( खन्न ), with variants such as Khasa ( 5ه‎ ). Khasha ( खच ١, and Khasira ( 99+ فز‎ 
The earlier we trace notices regarding them, the further north-west we find them. 

2 ممع‎ the continuation of this article in the next number. 2... 

١ 3 Authorities on Kan#t and Khas :—Cunningham, Sir Alexander,—Archeological Sureay of India, Vol. 
ALY, .مم‎ 125 ff. Thbetaon, Sir Denzil,—Owlines of Panjd Ethnography (Calcutta, 1893), p. 268. Atkinson, 
E. T.—The Himalayan Districts of the North-Western Provinces of India, Vol. IL (forming Vol. XI of tho 
Gawtteer, North-Western Provinces), Allahabad, 1854, pp. 268-70, 375-31, 430-42, eto, (see Index). Stoin, 
Sir Aurel.—Tranalation of the Fdja-Taraagint, London, 1900, Note to i, 317, 11, 420, and elsewhere (see 
Index). Hodgson, 8. H—Origin and Classification of the Military Tribes of Népdl, Journal of the Asintic 
Society of Bengal 11 (1833), pp. 217i. Reprinted on pp. 37 ff. of Part 11 of Essays on the Languages, Lj- 
erature and Religion of Nepdi and Tibet (London, 1874), Wansittart, E,—The Tribes, Clans, and Castes of 
Népél. Journal of the Aaintio Society of Bengal, LXIIT (1594), Part I, pp. 213 ff. Lévi, Sylvain,—Le 
Népal, 1905. Vol. I., pp. 257, १., 261-267, 276 8 ; Vol. 11, pp. 216 ff., etc. (soe Indox.) 

















+ Eg. Mahdbhdrata, VI,375;:—Darad4h Kdimird, . = «. «, अत्व, Dards, Kashmiris, and 
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Before citing the older authorities it may be well to recall > legend regarding a woman 
named Khasi of which the most accessible version will be found in the Viehnié Purfna,s 
but which also occurs in many other similar works, The famous Kagyapa, to whom else- 
where is attributed the origin of the country of Kashmir, had numerous wives. Of these 
Kréodhavasd was the ancestress of the cannibal Pisita‘is or Pisichas and Khasa of the 
Yakshas and Rakshasas. These Yakshas were also cannibals," and مع‎ were the Rakshasas 

In Buddhist literature the Yakshas correspond to the Pisachas of Hindi legend.™ 
Another legend makes the Pisachas the children of Kapi:a, and there was an ancient town 
called Kapita at the southern foot of the Hindi Kush. That the Pisichas were 
also said to be cannibals is well known, and the traditions about ancient cannibalizm in the 
neighbourhood of the Hindi Kush have been described elsewhere by the present writer,® 
Here we have a series of legends connecting the name Khasi with cannibalism practised in 
the mountains in the extreme north-west of India, and to this we may add Pliny’s remark! 
about the same locality,—' next the Attacori (Uttarakurus) are the nations of the Thuni 
and the Forcari ; then come the Casiri (Khas‘iras), an Indian people who look towards the 
Scythians and feed on human flesh." 

Numerous passages in Sanskrit literature give further indications as to the locality of 
the Khasas, The Mahabharata! gives a long account of the various rarities presented to 
Yudhishthira by the kings of the earth. Amongst them are those that rule over the 
nations that dwell near the river Sailidi where it flows between the mountains of Méru and 
Mandara, i.e. in Western Tibet.12 These are the Khasas . . . . . the Paradas (1 the 
people beyond the Indus), the Kulindas?* and the Tafiganas.1‘ Especially interesting is it 
to uote that the tribute these people brought was Tibetan gold-dust, the famous pipilika, 
or ant-gold, recorded by Herodotus!® and many other classical writers,as being dug out of 
the earth by anta 

In another passage’ the Khasas are mentioned together with the Kaémfras (Kashmiris), 
the inhabitants of Urasa (the modern Panjab district of Hazara), the Pitachas, Kambéjas*™ 

5 Wilson, I, 74 ff. 95 

6 Bhdgaveta Purdea, 111, xix, 21. They wanted to eat Brabmd himaclf! 

7 So Kalhana, Rdjotaratginl, + 184, equates Yokshe and Piéicha, See note on the passage in Stein's 
translation 

१ Thomas in J, R.A. S., 1908, p. 461. 

१ अ. BR. A.S., 1905, pp. 285 ¶. 

XVI, 17 : MeCrindle,— Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 113. Is it possible that. 





* Thuni and Foreari’ represent ° Hine and Tukhéra "? 

li TI, 1822 ff, 1 11, 1858. Cy. Pargiter. Mirkeyd éya Purina, p. 3651. 

Wide post. 

1١ The Téyyorn of Ptolemy. The most northern of all the tribes on the Gangea. They lived near 
Badrinith. Here was the district of Taigapapura, mentioned in copper-plate grants preserved ot the temple 
of Papjukfsvara near Badrinith (Atkingon, op. cit. p. 357). 

४ 111, 104. VII, 300. 


According to Yiska's Nirwkta (II, i, 4), the موزقطصة ك1‎ did not speak pure Sanskrit, but a dialectio 
form of that language. Asan example, be quotes the Kiimbéje Jaret, he goes, a verb which ia not used 
in Sanskrit. Now this verb forafi, although not Sanskrit, happens to be good Eranian, and occurs in the 
Avesta, with this meaning of ‘to “رمع‎ We therefore from this one example learn that the Kimbdéjas of the 
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(a tribe of the Hindi Kush), the Daradas (or Dards) and the fakas (fcythians), as being 
conquered by Krishna. 

In another passage Dubidsana leads a forlorn hope consisting of Sakas,18 Kimbéjas,18 
Bahlikas (inhabitants of Balkh), Yavanas (Greeks), Piradas,1§ Kuliigas (a tribe on the 
banks of the Satlaj1®), the Taiganas14 Ambashthas (of the (१) middle Panjab, probably the 
Ambastai of Ptolemy),2° Pisachas, Barbarians, and mountaineera.2! Amongst معطا‎ 32 
armed with swords and pikes were Daradas,2? Tafiganas,?? Khatas, Lampikas (now Kafirs 
of the Hindi Kush),?4 and Pulindas?5 

We have already seen that the Kha‘as were liable to the imputation of cannibalism. 
In another passage of the Mahabharata, where Karna describes the Bahtkas in the 8th book, 
they are again given a bad character.2¢ Where the six rivers, the Satadru (Satlaj), Vipasa 
(Bias), lravati (Ravi), Chandrabhiga (Chinab), Vitasta (Jehlam), and the Sindhu (Indus) 
issue from the hills, is the region of the Arattas, a land‘ whose religion has been destroyed.27 
There live the Bahikas (the Outsiders) who never perform sacrifices and whose religion has. 
been utterly destroyed. They eat any kind of food from filthy vessels, drink the milk of 
sheep, camels, and asses, and have many bastards. They are the offspring of two Piiichas 
who lived in the river Vipiéi (Bias), They are without the Véda and without knowledge 





Hind) Kush spoke an Aryan language, which was closely connected with ancient Sanskrit, but waa not 
pure Sanskrit, and which included in its vocabulary words belonging to Eranian languages. We may 
further note that Yiska doe not consider the Kambdjas to be Aryans. Ho says this word is used in the 
language of the Kimbéjas, while only ite(necording to his aecount) derivative, ,ندا‎ a corpse, is used in the 
language of the Aryas, 

Again in the same peseage Yiske states that ‘the northerners* use the word déira to mean ‘a sickla” 
Now we shall seo that in Western Pahari and in the Pitiéchs languages generally, tr-continually becomes 
chor oh. Thus the Sanskrit word putra, ason, becomes puch or push in 50158. We may expect o 
similar change to occur in regard to the word ddira, This word actually oceurs in Persian in the form 
dds, but the only relation of it that haa been noted in the Pisicha dialects is the Kishmirl dri, which is 
really the same Word as ddfrg,with motothesis of tho بع‎ : 

“See above. 

19 7, به‎ if they ore the sume as the Kaliigas of Mark, P., LVI, 37. 

= VI, 1, 66. 

=] VT, 4515, 

४ VII, 4845. 

2 See above. 

= Mdrk, P., LVIL, 40, and Pargiter’s note thereon. 

“I There were two Pulindas, one in the south and another in the north, See Hall on Wilson, Fishow 
P., Vol 1, p. 150, 

= 17111, 2138 85. Aclan of the Bablkes is the Jurtikes (2034), who pethaps repra@ent the modern 
Jatta. If they «lo, the passage ia the oldest mention of the Jatts in Indian literature 

= Note that their religion سمط‎ been destroyed. In other words they formerly followed Indo-Aryan 
rites, but had abandoned them. They are not represented as infidels ab initiv. In this passage the 
Arattes aro mentioned in verses 2056, 206], 2064, 2063, 20689, 2070, 205], 2100 and 2110. The name is 
usually interpreted as meaning ‘a people without kings’, but this is a doubtful explanction. 
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The Prasthalas,2* the Madras,*° the Gandhiras (a people of the north-west Panjab 
the classical Gandarii), the people named Arattas, the Khaias, the Vasitis the Sindhus 
and Sauviras (two tribes dwelling on the Indus), are almost as despicable. 

In the supplement to the Mahabharata, known 98 the Harjraisa, we also find refer- 
ences to the Khatas. Thus it is said?! that King Sagara conquered the whole earth, and a 
list is given of certain tribes. The first two are the Kha‘as and the Tukhiras. The latter 
were Iranian inhabitants of Balkh and Badakhshan, the Tékharistan of Musalman writers, 

In another place,*2 the Harivadéa tells how anarmy of Greeks (Yavanas) attacked 
Krishnan when he was at Mathura, In the army were Sakas (Scythians), Tukhiras,?? 
Daradas (Dards), Piradas,?* Taiganas,?2 Khaias, Pablavas(Parthians), and other barbarians 
{Mlcchchhas) of the Himilaya. 

Many references to the Khaias occur in the Purd@sas. The most accessible are those in 
the Viehou and Mérkandéya Purdpas, which have translations with good indexes. I shall 
rely principally upon these, but shall also note a few others that I have collected. 

The Vishuw Purdsa*4 tells the story of Khasa, the wife of Kajyapa, with her sons Yakeha 
and Rakshasa and her Pisicha stepson already given. It also tells (1V, iii) the story of 
Sagara, but does not mention the Khaias in this connexion, nor does the Bhigavata Purina 
in the corresponding passage (IX, viii). The Vdyu Purdna, onthe other hand, in telling 
the story mentions the Khasas, but coupling them with three other tribes. Of these three, 
one belongs to the north-west, and the other two to the south of India, so that we cannot 
glean from it anything decisive as to the locality of the Khatas. 

A remarkable passage in the Bhigavata Purilea (II, iv, 18) gives a list of a number of 
outcast tribes, which have recovered salvation by adopting the religion of Krishoa. The 
tribes belong to various parts of India, but the last four are the Abhfras,25 the Kafikas 0 
the Yavanas, and the Khaias (२. 1, Sakas). Here again we have the Kha‘as mentioned 
among north-western folk. 

Again in the story of Bharata, the same Purdna tells how that monarch conquered (IX, 
xx, 29} a number of the barbarian (Mléchchha) kings, who had no Brahmans. These were 
the kings of the Kiritas, Hiinas, Yavanas, Andhras, Kaikas, Khasas, and Sakas, The list 
is a mixed one, but the last three are grouped together and point to the north-west 
` ना aie = = a a 

2 In the Panjab, close to the Ambashthes (see above). Their capital was Sikala, the Sagala 
of Ptolemy. Inverso 2049 of the passage quoted, wo have aaong eslobrating the luxury of Silala— 
“When shall 1 next sing the songs of the Bihikaa in this Skala town, after having feasted on cow's flesh, 
and drunk strong wine  Whon shall I again, dressed in fine garmenta, in the company of fair-complexi- 
oned large sized women, eat much mutton, pork, beef, and the flesh of fowls, sases and camels ? They 
who eat not mutton live in vain." Sodo the inhabitants, drank with wine, sing.“ How can virtue be 
found among such a people “؟‎ 

| ™ At the time that the Bafopatha का ह was written, tho पीय wore not altogether outaide the 
Aryan pale, 1६ in there (I, vii, ili, 8) aaid that they worship Agni under the name of Bhayn. 

31784 ॐ 6444. 23 See above. 

MT अ, ॐ On the Indus, tho Abiria of Ptolemy, 

4 Kookes have not been identified, but in the list of nations who orought presenta to Yodhishi{hira 
Koma (? Romans), ४, ¢, as coming from tho north-west, 
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The Mérkand‘ya Puré,a (LVI, 56) mentions the Khacas as‘a mountain (probably 
Himalayan) tribe, In three other places. (LVIII, 7, 12 and 5] ) they have apparently, 
with the Eakas and other tribes, penetrated to the north-east of India. This would appear 
to show that by the time of the composition of this work the Kha‘as had already reached 
Nepal and Darjeeling, where they are still a numerous bod y.2? 
We may close this group of authorities by a reference to the Laws of Manu. Looking 
at the Kha‘as from the Brahmanical point of view, he says (X,22) that Kha-as are the 
offspring of outcast Kshatriyas, and again (X, 44), after mentioning some south Indian 
tribes he says that Kimbijas,34 Yavanas,** Sakas,** Piradas,"5 Pahlavas,** Chinas,20 
RKiritas,4° Daradas** and Khaéas are those who became’ outcast through having neglected 
their religious duties,41 and, whether they speak a barbarous (Mléehehha) or Aryan language, 
are called Dasyus, Here again we see the Khaias grou with people of the north-west, 
Two works belonging at latest to the 6th century A.D. next claim our attention. These 
are the Bharata Né/ya Sasitra and the Brihat Saihilé of Varihamihira, The former‘? in the 
chapter on dialects says, ‘The Bibliki language is the native tongue of Northerners and 
Kha-as,’ Bahlikt, as we have seen above, is the language then spoken in what is now 
Balkh.*= Here again we have the Khatas referred to the north-west 
Varahamihira mentions Khadas several times. Thus in one place (X, 12) he groups 
them with Kuliitas (people of Kulu), Taiganas (see note44), and Kasmiras (Kishmiris), In 
bis famous chapter on Geography, he mentions them twice. In one place (XIV, 6) he puta 
them in Eastern India, and in another COV, 30) he puts them in the north-east. The 
latter is a mistake, for the other countries named at the same time are certainly north- 
western,‘ The mistake is a curious and linexpected one, butis there बद्ध य and 
Vide post! 
= Seo abovn, 
= Usually translated « Chinese," but I would suggest that in this and similar Ppaseages, they are tho 
great Ship race, still surviving in Gilgit and the vicinity, 
" At present mostly in Nepal, 


11 So Kullika, 
© ‘xvii, 52. Hdhlikabhdshédichydnda: Khasdndsh cha svodéjajd: I am indebted to Dr. Konow for this 


© Lokshmidhara, comparatively late Prakrit Grammarian, eays that the language of Bahlika (Balkh), 
Kékaya (N. W, Panjib), Nepal, Gandhara {the country round Peshiwar), and Bhita (for Bhita, 1.६, 
Tibet), together with certain countries in South India is said by the ancienta to have been Pai jichi Seo 

“ The whole passage (29 and 30) runs aa follows x—* In North-East, Mount Méru, the Kingdom of 
those who have lost caste (nashfardjya), the nomads (paiupdlas,? worshippers of Pa apati), tho Kiras 
(a tribe near Kashmir, Stein, Raja Tpratgisi, trans II, 217) the Eiiémiras, the Abhisiras (of the lower 
hilla between the Jeblan and the Chinab), Daradas (Dards) Taigapas, Kuldtas (Kulu), Sairindhras 
(not identified), Forest men, Brahmapures (Bharmaur in Chamba), Darvas (close to Abhisira), 
Dimaras (apparently «a Kashmir tribe, Stein II, 204 ff), Foresters, Kirlitas, Chinas (Shins of 
Gilgit, see note™, or Chineas) , Kaupindas (seo below), Bhallaa (not identified), Patélas (not identified), 
Jatisuras (?Jatts), Kunotes (seo below), Khasas, Ghishaa and Kuchikas (net identified) .* 
It will be secon that every one of the above names which has been identified belongs to the North.Weat. 
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moreover Varihamihira is not alone in this. Bhattétpala, in his commentary to the 
Brihatewihité, quotes Parisara as saying the same thing, 

In the section dealing with those men who are technically known as ‘ swans,"!* Vara- 
hamihira says that they are ه‎ long-lived race ruling over the Khaias, Siirasinas (Eastern 
Punjab), Gindhara (Peshawar country), and the Gangetic Diab. This paseage does not 
give much help. 

Kalhana’s famous chronicle of Kashmir, the Rajataraiginf, written in the middie of 
the 12th century A.D., is full of references to the Khasas, who were averitable thorn in 
the side of the Kashmir rulers. Sir Aurel Stein’s translation of the work, with its excellent 
index, renders a detailed account of these allusions unnecessary It will be sufficient to 
give Sir Aurel Stein’s note to his translation of verse 317 of Book I. 1 have taken the 
liberty of altering the spelling of some of the words 80 as to agree with the system adopted 
for this survey :-— 

“Tt can be shown from a careful examination of all the passages that their (the Khasas’) 
seats were restricted to a comparatively limited region, which may be roughly described as 
comprising the valleys lying immediately to the south and west of the Pir Pantail range, 
between the middle course of the Vitasta (or Jehlam) on the west, and Kashtavata (Kishtwar) 

“In numerous passages of the Rajataraagivi we find the rulers of Rajapuri, the modern 
Rajauri, described as ‘ lords of the Khaias,’ and their troopsas Khasas. Proceeding from 
Rijapuri to the east we have the valley of the Upper Ans River, now called Panjgabbar 

. „ asa habitation of Khaias. Further to the cast lies رملةأمحقظظ‎ the modern Bénahal, 
below the pass of the same name, where the pretender Bhikshichara sought refuge in the 
castle of the‘ Khaia-Lord’ Bhagika . . . . The passages viii, 177, 1,074 show that the 
whole ot the valley leading from Banahal to the Chandrabhagi (Chenab), which is now 
called ‘Bichhliri’ and which in the chronicle bears the name of Vishalaga, was inhabited 





by Khatas. 
“ Finally we have evidence of the latter's settlements in the Valley of Khasjlaya : 
Khasilaya is certainly the Valley of Khaisal (marked on the map as ‘ Kasher ') which 


leads from the Marbal Pass o. the south-east corner of Kashmir down to Kishtwir ... . 
“ Turning to the west of Rajepuri, we find a Khaéa from the territory of Parnétes or 
Prints mentioned in the person of Tuga, who rose from the position of a cowherd to be 


Regarding the Kaupindss or Kupindas, it may be mentioned that Cunningham (Rep. Arch Surv. India, 
XIV, 125) identified them with the Kanéts of the Simls Hill States, Whose name he wrongly spells 
“Kunet."’ The change from ‘ Kusinda® to‘ Kanét ' ها‎ violent and improbable, though not altogether 
impossible. It would be simpler to connect the Kantta with Varihamihira’s Kunatas, but hero again 
there are difficulties, for the fin‘ Kanét’ is dental, not cerebral. Such changes aro, however, not 
uncommon in the * Pisdcha” languages. 

© A similar but fuller list is also given in Verdbamihiro’s Samdsasahhitd, in which the Khatas are 
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chosen Queen Didda’s all-powerful minister. The Queen's own father, Simharaja, the ruler‏ 
of Léhara or Loherin, is designated a Khaia, . , . , and his descendants, who after‏ 
Didda occupied the Kashmir throne, were looked upon as Khasas.—That there were Khacas‏ 
also in the Vitasta valley below Varihamila, is proved by the reference to Virdnaka as ‘a‏ 
seatof Khasas’ , = = = „ = Of this locality it has been shown = > « that it Was‏ 
situated in the ancient Dwéravati, the present Dwarbidi, a portion of the Vitasta valley‏ 
between Kathai and Muzaffaribad.‏ 

“The position here indicated makes it highly probable that the Khasas are identical 
with the modern Khakha tribe, to which most of the petty hill-chiefs and gentry in the 
Vitasté valley below Kashmir belong. The name Khakha (Pahari; in Kashmiri sing 
Khokhu, plur. Khakhi) is the direct derivation of Kha, Sanskrit م‎ being pronounced «ince 
early times in the Panjab and the neighbouring hill-tracts as kA or J (compare Kashmiri 
A< Sanscrit 4). 

“ The Khakha chiefs of the Vitasti valley retained their 8€ini-independent position until 
Sikh times, and, along with their neighbours of the Bomba clan, have ever proved 
troublesome neighbours for Kashmir.” 





We have already noted that another name for the Khasas was Khaésiras. The name 
Kasmira (Kashmir) is by popular tradition associated wit! the famous legendary saint 
Kasyapa, but it has been suggested, with considerable reason, that Khata and Khasira are 
mure probable etymologies. At the present day, the Kashmiri Word for ‘ Kashmir’ js 
" kashir,” « word which is strongly reminiscent of Khaéira. 47 

Turning now to see what information we can gain from classical Writers, we may again 
refer to Pliny's tion of the cannibal Casiri, who, from the Position assigned to : 
must be the same asthe Kha‘iras. Atkinson in the work mentioned in the list of authorities 
gives an extract from Pliny’s account of India (p. 354.) In this are mentioned the Cesi, 
a mountain race between the Indus and the Jamna, who are evidently the Khaéas, Atkinson 
(५. ८) quotes Ptolemy's Achasia regio as indicating the same locality, gnd this word not 
impossibly also represents *Khaéa’ Perhaps more certain identifications from Ptolemy are 
the Kd Mountains and the country of Kdou.48 

In other places*® he telle ue that the land of the ‘Orropoxd3jo. (Utterakurus) and the city 
of ‘Orropoxdisa lay along the Emodic and Seric mountains in the north, to the east of the 


© The change of initial kA to k is not uncommon in Pisdicha languages. Thus, the Sanskrit Kkara, an 
aes, is kur in Bashgall Kifir, and in Shipd 6 language very closely connected with Kishmirl, the root of 
the verb meaning " to eat’ ia ha not khd. 

# Serica VI, 15, 16, in Lassen 1.4. 12, 23. 

0 VI, 16, 2, 3, 8, 8; VIII, 24, 7, in Lassen J.A., 11, 1018, 
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Kasia mountains. The latter therefore represent either the Hind(/ Kush or the mountains 
of Kashgar in Central Asia.“ 

To sum up the preceding information. We gather that according to the most ancient 
Indian authorities in the extreme north-west of India, on’ the Hindaé Kush and the moun- 
tainous tracts to the south, and in the western Panjab there was a group of tribes, one of 
which was called Khata, which were looked upon as Kshatriyas of Aryan origin. These 
spoke a language closely allied to Sanskrit, but with a vocabulary partly agreeing with that 
of the Eranian Avesta. They were considered to have lost their claim te consideration as 
Aryans, and to have become Mléchchhas, or barbarians, owing to their non-observance of the 
rules for eating and drinking observed by the Sanakritie peoples of India. These Khasas 
were a warlike tribe, and were well known to classical writers, who noted, ag their special 
home, the Indian Caucasus of Pliny. They had relations with Western Tibet, and carried 
the gold dust found in that country into India. 

It is probable that they once occupied an important position in Central Asia, and that 
countries, places and rivers, such as Kashmir, Kashgar in Centrai Asia, andthe Kashgar of 
Chitral were named after them. They were closely connected with the group of tribes 
nicknamed * Pisichas* or ‘ cannibals’ by Indian writers, and before the sixth century they were 
stated to speak the same language asthe people of Balkh. At the same period they had 
apparently penetrated along the southern slope of the Himalaya as far east as Nepil, and in 
the twelfth century they certainly occupied in considerable force the hills to the south, south- 
west and south-east of Kashmir. | 

At the present day their descendants, and tribes who claim descent from them, occupy 
a much wider area. The Khakhas of the Jehlam valley are‘Khaéas, and so are some of the 
Kanéts of the hill-country between Kingra and Garhwal). The Kanéte are the low-caste 
cultivating class of all the Eastern Himalaya of the Panjab and the hills at their base as far 
west as Kulu, and of the eastern portion of the Kangra district, throughout which tract they 
form a very large proportion of the total population. The country they inhabitis held or 
governed by Hill Rajpits of pre-historic ancestry, the greater part of whom are far too proud 
to cultivate with their own hands, and who employ the Kanéts as husbandmen. Like the 
ancient Khaéas, they claim to be of impure Rajpit (i.e. Kshatriya) birth. They are divided 
into two great tribes, the Khasia and the Rao, the distinction between ‘whom is’ still «uffi- 
ciently well-marked. A Khasii observes the period of impurity after the death of a relation 
prescribed for a twice-born man; the Rao that prescribed for an outcast. The Khasii wears 
the sacred thread, while the Rio does not... There can thus be no doubt about the Khasiji 








=== —— 
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न According to Lassen, p. 1020, the Nasa daq of Ptolemy are the mountains of Kashgar, i.e.‘ Khaia- 
gairi,, the mountain of the Khadéas See, however, Stein, Ancient Khotan, Ppp. 50 7. The same name 
re-sppears in Chitral, south of the Hindi Kush, where the river Khdnar is also called the Khashgar. 
For further speculations on the subject thy reader is referred to St, Martin, Mém. dei’ Acad. des Inacr. 
Sav. Etrang. 1 atrie vi, i, pp. 264 8 and to Atkinson (op, cit.), p. 377, 

 Thbeteon, op. cit, § 487. Regarding the Rios, see the next instalment of هذ‎ article 
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Further tothe east, in Garhwal and Kumaon, the bulk of the population is called 
Khasid, and these people are universally admitted to be Khatas by descent. In fact, as we 
shall see, the principal dialect of Kumauni is known as Khasparjiyi, or the speech of Khas 
cultivators. Further east, again, in Nepal, the ruling caste is called Khas. In Nepal 
however, the tribeis much mixed. A great number of so-called Khas are really descended 
from the intercourse between the high-caste Aryan immigrants from the plains and the 
aboriginal Tibeto-Burman population, .But that there is a leaven of pure Khas descent also 
in the tribe ia not denied,’ 

In this way we see that the great mass of the Aryan-speaking population of the Lower 
Himalaya from Kashmir to Darjeeling is inhabited by tribes descended from the ancient 
Khasas of the Mahabharata, 





(To هنا‎ continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 
THE TRADITIONS” DA'TES OF PARSI (ap, 562), aooording to another in 777 V. Samvat 
HISTORY (40. 721), A much later event, about which for 


ए. 8, H, Hodivala, M.A, ofthe Junagadh | ‘het, reason, if for no other, we might suppose thoy 
College has been lately devoting considerable | YUld be in agreement, is the subject of a similar 
attention to the early history of the Indian Parsis, ict. The old, Fire Temple is sid to have 
and read on. the 25th of October Inst, before | °° brought from Bansdih to Navairi according to 
the “Society for the Prosseution. of Zoroastrian | ००५ Of these entries in 1472 प्र. Samvat (4.2. 1416) 
Researches" 8 paper on the “Traditional dates | 04 nother would place the evant throe years later, 
of Parsi History of which the following is « sum- , giving the actual day and month, aa Rix Mihres- 


mary. 
statements about certain interesting eventa in the 
of many manuscripts, but that very fow of them are 
‘properly authenticated, that some of them are 
happers to be known we aro left entirely in the 
dark az to the sources of his infomation or his 
competence to form ه‎ judgment. Moreover, not 
one of them has been hitherto traced to any book 
or manuscript written before the middle of the 


themselves the = bewildering diversity and the 


samme event ( the first landing at Sanjdn) is placed by 
one in V.Samvet 772, (4.0, 716) by another in V. 


Samvet 806, (4.0. 839) and by a third in ए, Samvat 
0014-9. $06), There is the same conflict aa to the year 


in which the Persian Zorosstrians were, sccording 
to these entries, obliged to abandon their ancestral 
According to one, it was in 638 ए, Samvat 









Regarding the origin of the Nepal Khas, sco Hodgson and Sylvain ५.2४, op. cit.‏ كه 


pand, Mih Shahrivar, V.Samvat 1475 (4.5. 1419} ; 
and not the least instroctive fact about these 
rival dates is that both of them are demonstrably 
wrong. 

which makes Roz Hahman, Mah Tir, V. Sanat 5 
(4.D. 716) the date of the frst landing of the Parai 
“pilgrim fathers’ at Banjin. That the Paral For 
titi waa proved to demonstration by tho late 
Mr. 1 5. Cama in 1870, but the year haa for all that 
been accepted by many inquirers, perbaps only for 
want of anything more satisfactory to take its place 

The earliest authority for this entry hitherto known 
was the Kadim Tarikh Parsioni Kosar a pamphie 
on the Rabisd controversy written by Dastur Aspan 
diirji Karndinji of Broach in رصم‎ 1826 The leoturer 
first showed that this entry oan be carried back some 

what further, as it عدوم‎ in a manudeript of انجهنم‎ 

laneous Persian verses belonging to Ervad Marek ji 





| B.Unwalla, which ia at beast 6 hundred and fifty yeur 


old. There can be no doubt that Dastur Aspandidrji 





be woes anxious for polemical purposes to obtain 
faith and credence for the date, by malting it fit im 


somehow with the then universally accepted figures | 


४ the शनन काकी Jt هذ‎ foirly well known 
¢hot according to that interesting old account of 
the “ Porsi Retreat `, tho Zoroastrians lived for 8 
hundred एत आ Kohistin, for fifteen years in Old 
Hormuz amd for nineteen at Diu. Now, if the Dastur 
hed followed the Aiwsoh out ond out, and addled 
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had seen this number 7728. somewhere and that 
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regarded ag the traditional date of the consecration 
of the first Indian fire temple, was converted by this 
caleulator into the initial year of the Kohistdn per- 
vgtinations. Last came the date 895 V. Samvat, 
which is put forward in a MS, copied by an Udvida 
Dastur in 1816 ,تيه‎ It was shown to have been 


indebted for ita existence to the ingenuity of some 


arithmetician, who, thinking{as many of us aleo oust 
do) that V. Sarmvat 772 (ap. 716) was not only too 
early, but opposed to all the probabilities of the 


134 (1004-15410) to Ap, 636—"the year of the first | case, made his own caleulations somewhat thus: 


deciave victory of the Arabs ot Kiidisiya, or 
to av. 641, the date of fatal field of Neaivend, 
or to a.D. 661, the year of the Yazdajird’s death, 
the total would have been 770,775 or a.p. 785, but in 
no caso would it have been anything like بحم‎ 716 
(772 V. #.}, What then was to be done? Why to 
go back five yeore—take a.p. 031 the year of Yande- 
jird's accession as the starting point, borrow the cock 
and bull story of an astrologer having told Ehusru 
Parviz of the fall of the monarchy from Musalmiin 


annalist ond adopt the ipconocivably improbable | 
notion that the Zoroastrians fled from their homes | 





AD. 651.-04: 1001-15419 = 839 ap. = 895 V. Samvat 
Anquetil du Perron was toid at Surat in an, 1759 
that the Fire Temple was brought from Baneddh to 
Navedn in V. Samvat 1472 | an, 1416), and the 
statement occurs also in a Persian poem written 
about the same time. This date is the simple result 
of 700—a round number which occurs in a much 
disputed couplet of the Aiesd4—having been added 
to +. 716 (772 V. Samvat,) the apocryphal date of 
Noavaiiri Fire Temple 1475 V. Samvat- (aD. 1419) can 
be shewn to have been made up in two ركنن‎ 


and tock refuge in Kohistin Jorty-mine yeara | of which has been already indicated ऋता The 


before Yaslajird’s accession; a.p. (631-49)-582 +100 
+14410-716 ap, =772 V. Samvat [६ is nodes 


to state that a date which cannot be made up | 


without being bolstered up by such a supposition 
must be regarded as absolutely unhistorical. Having 
thus disposed of the earliest date for the arrival at 


Sanjin, the Profemor took in hand tho latest, 


ws, 061 V. 5 (ap, 906), which is four! in a 
manuscript written about a.p. 1750, ‘The writer firat 
notes that the Atash Beherim was brought to 
Naveiri in V, Samvat 1475 (ap. 1419), and 
working backwards first on the line of the Aissah 
i-Sanjén ond then diverging from it in. two 
particular itoma, arrives at V. Samvat 777=(a.p. 721) 
as the year of the commencement of the Iranian 
wanderjahri, which is by him made to extend to 
one hundred and fifty years (including fifty spent in 
different places), instead of the Kissah's century 
passed in Kohistin, ४. 8. 777+50+100+15+10+ 300+ 
2004 7f-1475 V. B=1419 ap. The lecturer then 





new iteme (50 and 14 instead of 25) had been evolv- 
ed and traced the first to a peculiar construction 
of some linea in the Kiveah, and the second to a 
years only and not twenty-six (14+12) elapee bet- 
ween the sack of Sanjin and the transportation of 
the fire of Beheriim to Navsiiri. The next thing point- 
ed out was how 777 V. Samvat, which is by others 


other rests upon an ingenious emendation of the 
disputed line in the Kish by which 70 is subetitued 
for 700 | hafidd for * hafisad" | combined with 





| the two items of a fifty yours cyclo of wandering 


anterior to the Kohistin century, and the substitu. 
tion of fourteen for twenty-six at the end. a.p 
8514504 10) 300, 500 + 70LM=1419 +. ०.= 1475 फ. 

The Professor surnmed up by saying that most of 


| these calculations appeared to have been ex post 
| focto made up by combiniag a few generally accepted 


postulates with certain indeterminate items in that 
way which best brought up some preconceived 


answer. In short, he maintained that they were 


only speculative results arrived at by persons 
anxious out of @ genuine historical curiosity to 
standings, intelligible systema of Parsi chronology, 


of the probable and the improbable. 

At the same time, the Professor emphatically 
declared that they were honest attempta for the 
advancement of knowledge, and very much like 
so many Oriental and Europeen historians 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
BY V. RANGACHARI, ^ L.T,, MADRAS, 
(Continued from page I22.) 
Religious Effects. 

< UCH were the social and political effects of the Vijayanagar conquest of South India, 
| The religious effects were equally noteworthy. During the half century which elapsed 
between the Muhammadan conquest and the expulsion of Muhammadan power by Kampana, 
Hinduism, both in its Vaishnava and Saiva aspects, was in a depressed and precarious 
condition, Temples were closed or even destroyed, religious processions were disallowed, 
and forcible conversions to Muhammadanism were attempted and in many cases secured. The 
gods of Madura, as the chronicles point out, had to be refuge2s in Travancore,’ and those 
of Srirangam at Tirupati. The great leaders of Hinduism became scattered, and kept 
their precarious torch of light and learning burning in retired corners, in secluded villages. 
The great Vedantacharya, for example, the apostolic head of the Sri Vaishoava community at 
Srirangam and one of the most profound scholars and philosophic and literary writers of the 
day, had to retire to the distant and secluded townlet of Satyamangalam® and spend his 
days there in grief owing to the cessation of divine worship in the temple at Srirengam, 
while his rival Sri-Vaishnava teacher Sri-Saila,* was carrying on at Alvar Tirunagari and the 
south, amidst equally depressing circumstances, the development of the more popular form 
of Vaishnavism which is adopted by the great Vaishnava sect of Tengalais. Saivism and the 
Smarta? cult had their doughty champion in Vidyaranya, and he devoted every moment 
af hia life to their revival and extension; but his attention could not have been entirely 
devoted to this work. From 1336 onward, he had to employ all the versatile qualities and 
powers uf his genius in the organization and the strengthening of the great Hindu Empire 
which he founded. There is no doubt that his chief object in establishing this power was 
the expulsion of Muhammadan rule from the south, go as to restore peace to the ancient 
religion of the Hindu gods, and maintain the safety of Hinduism free from all trouble and 
disturbance. The realisation of this object necessitated at time the employment of 
the resources of his great genius in the firm establishment of the new Hindu kingdom and the 
organization of its army and military strength, in the construction of frontier defences, 
the subjugation of neighbouring powers, and so on. And as these naturally could 
not be effected within leas than the period of a generation, the Vijayanagar march to 
the valley of the Kavéri* could begin only after 1360. In the period between 1327 and 
1360, therefore, the religions freedom of the Hindus in the south had completely gone 
Madura was 9 centre of Musalmin influence rather thdh a stronghold of Saivism, and 
érirangam was daily subject vo the vandalism of the Musalmiin governor and his followers. 
The Kéyilolugu tells us that the Muhammadan was about to destroy the great shrine, when 











© Yatindraprevacaprabhdva. be 
+ For a short but excellent account of the Smirtas see Madr. Manu., I, p- 57-58, | 
॥ ‘There are some authorities which say that Hh ध generals were in tho south as early us 


348-0, E.g., the Kongudées Réjdtkal and Vedigalas mpara ; but epigraphy clearly proves that 
५५ cis ad अ after 1360. , शु, the great Vaishnava contra seoma to have come under Vijaya- 
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the charms of a courtezan and) the services of a Vaishnava Brahman, Singapirin by name, 
moderated the animosity of the conqueror and, made him. proceed on moderate lines. A 
break in this comparative mildness was indeed caused by the attribution of a disease from 
which “the Mléecha " suffered to Brahmanical magic and his consequent orders to raze the 
shrine to the ground; but the importunities of his mistress and the counsels of his servant 
made him ‘satisfied with’ the mutilation of various parts and works of the temple instead of 
a wholesale destruction. The progress of the disease, however, led to the destruction of the 
gigantic walls of the temple and the’ utilization of their materials for the constriction of a 
fort at Kapvanir;® but this was discovered to be a blessing in disguise, for the Muhammadan 
governor from this time onward mado his sojourn ‘at Kaunanir instead of Trichinopoly.’ 
The people of Sri-rangam—the remnants of a’ once teeming crowd—were, in consequence of 
this, able to carry ‘on their worship, but with their festival idola tefugee in Tirupati, their 
religious leaders scattered, and their fears alarmed by daily acts of Mohammadan vandalism, 
their worship was, inthe eyes ‘of many, a mockery, and their apparent freedom worse than 
slavery. ‘The same was the cage in every other important place'in the south, and everywhere 
the people were in despair = 4, ¦ | - | 

It wis from this despair and dislocation that Kampana Usayar and his lieutenants freed’ 
the people of the south," The expulsion of the MuHammadans by tho year 1371 led’ दव 
ately to the revival of worship and the opening of the closed. temples, both Saiva and 
Vaishvava, The deities of Madura, say the chronicles, were brought back from their refuge 
in Travancore. “ Worship was performed once more with extraordinary solemnity and 
fervour; and that nothing might be wanting to restore confidence and energy to all classes 
إن‎ men, the Brahmans contrived a great miracle eignificant of the Pleasure of the god and 
of the perpetual regard for bis faithful worshippers. Kampava was taken on an appointed 
ay to witness the reopening of the great pagoda, and on his entering and approaching the 
shrine for the purpose of looking upon the face of the od, lo and behold everything was 
precisely in the same condition as when the temple was first shut up just 48 years previously. 
The lamp that was lighted on that day was still burning; and the sandalwood powder, the 
garland of flowers, and the ornaments usually placed before the idol on the morning of a 
festival day were now found to be exactly as it is usual to find them on the evening of such 
aday."1° Kampana Ucayar was struck with this remarkable miracle. With great piety 
and reverence he made the customary offerings, endowed numerous villages to the temple, 
bestowed many jewels, and established rules and regulations for the regular performand 
and revival of worship. The same thing was done by Goppanarya in the Vaishiava 
stronghohl of Sri-rangam. He cleared it of its ,Musalman tyrants, brought back the 
images of Ranganitha! and Ranganayaki from Tirupati, and revived the ancient pros- 
perity and busy activity of the shrine, He further made numerqus endowments to it and 
made it, by the influence of his exalted office in the growing Empire, an object of solicitudes 
in the eyes of the imperial rulers. Vaishgavism in consequence beyin to shew from. this 
time onward a new energy and vigour, a new spirit of proselytism and progress. The 











"© Kagpentir ia a:villegs adjiog Stenayhpinmcy Gaibuied Ha 111 007 لجيج بج‎ Kappanir is ४ village adjoining Samaydpuram, celebrated in the Carniitic wars. | 2 

1 Nelson's Madu. Moni. بم‎ 82. Nelson See simply the translation of the MS. chronicles,—ag 

will seon from a reference to appendix I, Fev. Taylor suspects the existence of ¢ wickets and 

be doors known 1 > to Brahmana. ee 0. MSS, ` ४.4 5668 © of वधय wic and 
لا‎ See the various Gurwperamparas, Fosindrapranewprabhdes and, above all, the ا لاروك‎ 

ante, for epigraphical references. att 4 ५५१८०५४४; 5 bite ^ 8 
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इद्वा of religious life on the banks of the Kavéri came to be reproduced on the banks 
of the Tungabhadra, and the support of the Tamil kings and:chiefs came to have its counter- 
part in the patronage of the Telugu ones. The. despair of Vaishnava leaders. was replaced 
by the-prospect of unlimited triumph: The great. Védintacharya came back to Srirangam, 
and resumed those soul-stirring lectures and disputations which had been the source of so 
much enthusiasm to his admirers, and of.so much terror and anxiety to his detractors. 
By the time of his death in. 1371 he had the double satisiaction of seeing Vaishnaviem safe 
from Musalmiin tyranny.and Visishtadvaitism from Advyaitic. dominance ; and when fifteen 
years later Vidyaranya. breathed his last, he must have died with equal, contentment.at. the 
Dright prospects of Hinduism in general and of Advaitism.in particular, لطاع‎ 
y The rise of a popular Vaishnavism or Tengalaism bul ie 

‘The rescue of Hinduism fromthe tyranny of Muhammadanism was chiefly the work of the 

orthodox party, both of Vaishyavism and Saivism, through the agency of the Vijayanagar 
Empire. But the fruits of victory were to be realised by the peoplein general. The harmony 
established by the government led toa popular upbeaval in religion, and there was.a wide 
spread movement in the 15th atid 16th centuries for the loosening of the reins of orthodoxy. 
Everywhere there was'a ery agninst the rigidity of ‘the caste syetem, against the olaboration 
of ceremonials) against exclusive adherence to Sanskrit at the expense of the vernaculars, and 
against the tendency to attach more importance to philosophy than to devotion, The people 
wanted, in other words, less philosophic and more devotional religions, “They wanted less 
ceremony and more feeling ‘in their cults, less formality and more sincerity of belief, less 
‘head and more heart. They wanted to see the caste system more in consonance with love of 
fellowmen; to remove that deteatable sdcial tyratiny which Went on in the name of religion, 
They wadited vernacular bibles in preference to Sanskrit ones. ‘This widespread popular 
कालात nagerted itself both ‘nainkt orthodox Vaishuavismt and orthodox Saiviem. The 
movement against orthodox Vaishnavism was called Tengalo'sm, 15 was organized and led 
by a great leader named Manavila Mahdmuni, च native of Alvar Tirunagari and a disciple 
his party with such skill and foresight that the orthodox party of Nainir Acharya," the son 
and successor of Védantachirya, lost for ever its old prestige and following. The work of 
Manavala Mahimuni was carried on by his successors in the eight Mattst® he established for 
the purpose, ane though the orthodox party Was revived and strengthened by the celebrated 
` 8 In N. India the popular movement was catried on by the 2 RAmanandas, the Kabir Panthins, the 
Vallathdchiiryas, the Claitanyas, the followers of Nanak, the Didu Panthins, the Miri Bilis, etc. All 
these belonged to the Lith and 10th eenturies See Monior Willmnin Hindwiem 1411485. | For Chaitanya's 
influenoe in the south sind the rigs of the Siitdnix, sce Madr. Menu, p. 73, 80 and 90. 7 . 

١ هرا‎ "The claarical biography of him is called. Yatindraprev.neprabhdvem, of which there are two editions, 
Manavala ia considered by the Tengalnis to be the incarnation of Raminuja. He died about. 450 A.D. 
Hy im of course, nob the तिका of Tengalaism, but it was he that gave it a highly sectarian colour 
so sectarian, indecd, os أذ‎ give قاع‎ to a new caste altogether. “For a short description of the Tengalais see 
Made, Manu, 1, 84. Hopkia's Religns, Ind. مسر‎ 501 and J, ६. A.8., Vol, XIV =e) 

{i Otherwise called “Va.edacharya."| Ho organized the worship of Vidintichirya in temples, ard 
it is no doubt his zeal for that greatest of orthodox writera that contributed not a little to the 


strengthening of the rival sect of Tengalaism, Varaddcharya was born about 0 and died about 1416. 
His disciple known on Kadimbi Nainiir Was the preceptor (in the Bhishyas) of Manavd|® Mahianuni, See 
the 7०4०, ,هديق‎ 1913 edn, 168-180, For a comparison of the Tengalai and Vadagalai doctrines see 
Mysore Census Report 1891 ; Brahmivddin, 1012 ; Madr, Monu, 1, p. 85 and $9.90, J, R, A, 8, 1911. 

1S The heads of these wore called the Aghta-dig-zajae. The most important of them was the jeer 
of Vinamimalai or Nanguneri in Tinnovelly District. ry 
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Adi Vay Satagépa Swimi of Abébilam,1* yet-the attraction which Tengalaism possessed 
among the masses, its tactful alliance with a large number of the temple authorities and of 
the ruling princes of the day, its skill in organization, its comparative laxity in caste matters, 
its advocacy of the vernacular bibles, naturally made it stronger and stronger in the land: 
so that by the end of the 15th century there was perhaps an equal number of followers 
among the two sects. The princes were of course divided between the two, some professing 
Vadagalaism as the Sanskrit school came to be called, and others Tengalaism. The Emperors 
professed the former, as they had for their teachers a very orthodox Vadagalai family of 
Conjeeveram known as the Tiatacharyas,17 and as they were the special worshippers of the 
deity of Ahdbilam, seat of Vadagalai influence, But the majority of the Polygars and 
minor chieftains seem to have been naturally attracted to the more popular religion. One 
of the Mavaliviina!® kings is actually said to have lifted up the palanguin of Manavila 
Mahimuni. It isnot improbable that many of the Téttiya chiefs were likewise brougnt. 
under Tengalaism,—a phenomenon which explains the profession of the Tengalai cult by 


नजन The rise of Salva-Siddhantism, 

The popular movement in Saivism or Saiva-Siddhantism as it was called, revived 
by the famous Meykau’a?9 Deva, the author of Sivagnanabodham, the Philosophie bible 
of that creed, in the 13th century, made rapid progress in this period, Meykanca 
Deva had adopted the Vibishiidvaitic philosophy of Riminuja, but made Siva instead 
of Vishuu the Supreme Being, His system is thus the same as Raminujii's system, but with 
Saiva terminology, His great achievement was to make Saivism the religion of the 
masses as distinct from the religion of the higher castes as formulated by Saukaricharya, 
Vidyiragya and other Advaitins, Meykapda’s work was continued by a number of saints, 
chiefly non-Brahman, The famous [र ttiragiriyar2° the fanntical Siva 1 the reformed 








ikiatan Amma, who was the disciple of Varadichirya, tho son and. 
د ماك‎ RE his celebrated Matt at AhSbilam, the god of Which place, Narasi-jha Perum, el لذ‎ bd 
पन्‌ deity. Many معلع عتم‎ are attributed to Satagopa. Bee Sate‘mprddy« Mukide ili for aM Account 
of hia life and his successors in the Ahdbila Matt, Adi خملا‎ Satagopa's disciple was gy Pichirya, the 
author of Smriti Ratndiur: and the preceptor of the Vijayanagar Emperor. (See ina regard 
Kamalipuram tank near Hampi). Even pon-Brahmang were converted by Satagipa, and many of the 
the Téttivans ant. 9 temples tu him wherever they settled । 

17 A number of epigraphical references prove thie, Sco Bection II, عه‎ 

135 Bee the Fotindrapravayaprabhdva. 

9 The date of Meykayja Diva has long been one of doubt and cont roverny, Prof. Seahagtr नं 
ديمع‎ be wee the disciple of Paranjétimunivar, the suthor of Tirwetloyddul Purdna, who, he aay, lived 
about 1550 in the court of Ati Vira Rima एकत्‌ जत. (See hin ep. 1, MSS, 67و18‎ 1 % go 
and 66.) The author of the Modrva Manual also thinks that the Siddhar School wag after Ativira Rar 
Pingys : but he 0 Ativirna Fiima to the | 11 h century, about 1040 A. dD, Vol 1 1.1 120.) 
Mr. Gopinstha Rao has given epigraphical and other arguments toshew that Na lived ahous | 
(Afedr. Review, 1904}. | (नभ hi 

= Gover attributes Pattiragiriyar to the 3 10१0 century (Seo his Polkrongs, 158) 
tavinayakam Pillai in bis edition of Pattipattu Pijni’s works | 1007) #078 that ns P Patty Pi laf raf 
to Varagurce in the Sth | and as soe of his works are referred to by Nambiicdas + in — 
1th ا لاتوت‎ ry, एका P rust Panes lived 3 the 10th century, and go Glo Pay iri the hin 
disciple, From the fact that many of Pattipatta دتمي‎ works are not referred to in the ol, 3 yer hi 
centuries, See eg. Dr. Caldwell's न न d. Gram., p. 116. Caldwell, it should be noted, divides later onc वी Sth 
literary history into two cyclas,—the प स he includes Ativira Rima Pingya and the Tami 
न brings ngs in the Siftars. The latter, he points out, pretend to ly, Baivites,” but phil opal ५ 
त سس مجن بسب يومف ودب‎ 1 ie cat Lae (णा Pactieg, 

pve, , Siva V ete) to the Christiaat ^ Caldwell” ee Ses Dravid. ; ٠ For the all 3 
५). and Christianity, gee 8 Dravid. Gram,, 116; لك بيد‎ 


The Siddha movement ia deseribod in 4‏ .482 .م and Hopkins’ Religions of India,‏ 210 .مر 
chapter, detail‏ 


Ww He lived in the latter part of the 151 and the earlier part of the lath century. He was the disciple 
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९५४ Pillai, the scholarly Paranjodhimunivar, and the earnest Aghora Sivichirya 
and Sivagrayogin are typical examples. They all declared a crusade against Brahmanical 
Superiority. They condemned idol-worship, and held that religion ought to bea thing of 
feeling and not observance. They looked with abhorrence on the narrow view of limitation 
on which the worship of God in the form of an image was based, “ Those who really know 
where the shepherd of the world lives, will never raise their hands to any visible shrine,” nor 
“Are the gods of man’s making helpful in the matter of salvation १, Can these artificial gods, 
Siva Vikyar asks, who owe their existence or non-existence, their elevation or neglect 
to the piety or caprice of men; can these, made and unmade, baked and unbaked 
move of themselves? Can they free themselves when bound? What is the use of decking 
stones with flowers? What true religion is there in the ringing of bells, the performance of set 
obeisances, the going around fanes, the floating of incense, the offerings of things arranged as 
if in a market? Siva Vikya ridiculed even the yogin and his 96 rules of procedure, He ridiculed 
those who believed that the carriage of lingz on the neck was true piety. He had no faith 
in self-mortification or in the efficacy of mantras, He held that pilgrimage was of no use. “ Can 
a bath in the Ganges turn black into white?” he asks. The transformation of a sinner into a 
saint is not possible by that process. “Shun illusions, repress the senses, then the sacred 
waves of Kau will, he says, swell within your own breast." In short, to Siva Vakya, his own 
thoughts are the flowers and ashes to be offered to the Lord, his own breath is the linga, 
his senses are the incense, and his sou! the light, and his God i= not the artificial image in the 
temple, but a wholly spiritual object —“the original, the endless, whom no mind understands 1 
He is not Vishnu, nor Brahma, nor Siva, In the beyond is He, neither black nor white, nor 
great nor little, nor male nor female,—but stands far, far, and far beyond all beings’ 
utmost pale.” Pattiragiriyar was less fighting and more pathetic in his.appeal. He 
prays to his Lord to bend his mind like a bow, to bind his senses to it as strings and impel 
the arrows of his thoughts to Him alone, Hi asks: when will the senses be annihilated, 
when will his pride be subdued, and when will his tired being be steeped in sleepless sleep 1" 
“ When, he asks again and again, will he cleave through birth’s illusions and attain the last 
spiritual state, the acme of spiritual perfection from which there is no return? When will 
he be freed from the opium-like things of the world for the nectar-like things of God?" He 
finds all written wisdom useless as a guide to the identification with the divinity. He 
cannot find, inspite of immense poring into it, truth therein. He therefore yearn: for the 
time when he can burn the Sésfras, deem the Vedas lies, and exploring the mystery, . 
reach bliss, when the soul, suffering like a fish in a net will get freedom and happiness, when 
the carnal lusts will end, and“ 1 with eyelids dropped, to heaven ascend and with 
God's Being my own being blend.” The wailings of Pa\sinattu Pillai were even more 
pathetic, No man had a truer idea of the illusion of earthly happiness, and a better 
capacity to weave fine ideas into °` fine patterns of thought,” though sometimes, in the 
opinion of Mr, Caldwell his productions are more “ melodious verbiage than striking 
thought.”21 When speaking of idol-worship, for example, he points out how God's 
presence is found not in stone or copper, chiselled or furbished by tamarind but “in speech, 
in the Vedas, darkness, heavens, the hearts of ascetics and the loving mind,” Idols, he 
vowed never to adore. Equally vehement is his hatred of earthly life and career. “What 

8 7 Ant, ८7 1081 Ant. بم .لآ‎ 108. Dr. عا‎ 1). Barnett أن قد‎ क that the Southern school of Saiva Siddhintiam 
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is there in the body, he asks in one place, that men should love and cherish it so much? It 
is a property claimed by various agents,—by fire, by worms, by the earth, by kites, jackals 
and curs. Its ingredients, moreover, are nasty and of bad odour. To love it, therefore, 
ia the greatest of anomalies, of inexplicable inconsistencies, As is the body, so is every 
other thing of man. His habitation, his fame, his women, his children, his beauty, his 
wealth, nothing abides, The moment he is dead, he is,to his mother, an object of con- 
tempt. To his sons, “ who encircle the pyre and “ fall the wonted pots, his memory 15 more 
a burden than a pleasure.” “There is no love, therefore, concludes Pastinattu Pillai, as the 
love of God. Itis the most enduring, eternal and pleasure giving.” It is the sole support 
of his jife. Vows and austerities, Vedas and Puranas, offerings and prayers, sandals and 
ashes, manfras ond mortifications, all these are, in his opinion, = nothing but Godward 
perfidy,”*2 It is the love of the Lord that is everything. 
The Policy of Vijayanagar 

With tender solicitude the Vijayanagar sovereigns fostered all these various 
aspects of religious activity. Their attitude towards the two great religions of Hindnism 
was one of inexhaustible generosity and boundless encouragement. .\nd they shewed it 
in various wavs. They first built temples and towers, walls and man/apas, and constructed 
enrs and vehicles. They organized festivals at state expense. They reared gardens 
of useful trees. They made numerous endowments of land. On all sacred occasions, 
on days of eclipses, on the anniversary days of the deaths of royal personages, 
they made various gifts to temples in the form of lamps, cows, gold, etc. They interfered 
in the management of the temples and looked after their proper maintenance.2* They 
even remitted revenues amounting to thousands of varéhas on behalf of temples. Nowhere 
clse in the world's history do we find such a close alliance between the state and the 
church, such a hearty co-operation between temporal and spiritual leaders. ‘True, 
Vijayanngar was pursuing no new policy, The idea of the close connection between 
royalty and religion is as old as Indian history; nevertheless the policy of Vijaya- 
nagar सल्ला) to have been singularly liberal and broadminded. The Emperors seem 
to have extended their patronage not only to sects of Hinduism. Their range of patronage 
knew uo bounds, knew no petty partialities. A remarkable proclamation of Déva Raya 
in the 14th century declares the unity of the Jain and Vaishnava religions, and the 
consequent necessity on the part of the adherents of the two religions to abstain from 
conflicts?! Examples of endowments even to mosques are not wanting and prove the 
nobility of a power, which valued harmony above everything else among the various 
peoples and creeds of Empire. 

The services of Vijayanagar to art and industries, to literature and culture were 
equally great, but space forbids an attempt to dwell on them, Nor is it my province to do 
so. The foregoing survey of the eocial, political and religious effects will suffice to point 
out the atmosphere in which the Naik Raj was established, the y which it inherited, 
and the problems it had to solve. The other effects—on art, on painting and sculpture, on 
architecture and literature—will be incidentally illustrated in the course of this treatise, 
With these remarks we shall proceed to consider the circumstances under which the Naik 
dynasty was founded in Madura. 





2 Ind. Ant, 1. p. 197-204, 


= ممق‎ the Adyilowgu for examples of such interforence, 
> Ind. Ant, Vol. XIV, 233-5. 
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Jy ~ PAHARI LANGUAGE. 
BY SIR GEORGE فى‎ GRIERSON, K. 0.112 
(Continued from page 151.) 

While Sanskrit literature*? commencing with the Mahdhharaia contains many references 
to the Khaéas, until quite late times it is silent about the Gurjaras. They are not mentioned 
in the Mahabharata or in the Vishou, Bhdgavata, or Markoniéya Pwraua. In fact the earliest 
known reference to them occurs in the Sriharshacharita, a work of the early part of the 7th 
century of our ¢ra, 

According to the most modern theory, which has not yet been seriously disputed, but 
which has nevertheless not been accepted by all scholars, the Gurjaras entered India, together 
with the Hanas and other marauding tribes, about the sixth century A.D. They rapidly 
rose to great power, and founded the Rajpit tribes of Réjputina.4 The 6 urjaras were in 
the main a pastoral people, but had their chiefs and fighting men. When the tribe rose to 
power in India, the latter were treated by the Brahmags aS equivalent to Kshatriyas and 
were called Rajpits, and some were even admitted to equality with Brihmaus themselves, 
while the bulk of the people who still followed their pastoral avocations remained as a 
subordinate caste under the title of Gurjaras, or, in modern language, Gijars, or in the 
Panjab, Gujars, 

So powerful did these Gurjaras or Gijars become that no less than four tracts of India 
received their name. In modern geography we have the Gujrit and Gujranwala districts 
of the Panjab, and the Province of Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency. ‘The Gujrat District 
is a Sub-Himalayan tract witha large proportion of G ujars. Itis separated by the river 
Chinab from the Gujrinwala District, in which Gujars aremore few. In tho Provinee of 
Gujarat there are now no members of the G ध] caste, as a caste, but, as we shall see later 
on, there is evidence that Gijars have become absorbed into the general population, and 
have been distributed amongst various occupational castes, In addition to theses three tracts 
Al-Biriini (A.D, 971-1039) mentions a Guzarat situated somewhere in Northern Rajputana.® 

In ancient times, the Gurjara kingdom of the Panjib comprised territory on both sides 
of the Chinib, more or leas accurately corresponding with the existing Districts of Gujrat 
and Gujrinwila. It was conquered temporarily by Saikaravarman of Kashmir in the 9th 
century.°° The powerful Gurjara kingdom in South-Western Rijputana, as described by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang in the sevent h century, had its capital at Bhinmal or 
Srimal, to the North-West of Mount Abu, now in the Jodhpur State, and comprised د‎ 
considerable amount of territory at present reckoned to be part of Gujarat, the modem 
frontier between thet Province and Rajputina being purely artificial, In addition to this 
kingdom of Bhinmil,a southern and smaller Gurjara kingdom existed in what is now 
Gujarat from A.D. 589 to 735. Its capital was probably at or near Bhartch. Between 
these two Gurjara States intervened the kingdom of the princes of Valabhi, and these princes 
also seem to have belonged either to the Gurjoras or to a च न 8 clonely भावी 0: allied tribe. 
व ge damale ond Antiquities of Iajaathon, Londons 1820-52 Introduction. Elliot, Sir HL अ, 
fe, ek yo ee Ren 2, 


the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Pt. L, App. 1 A. My त J), Account of باكتمصتط8ظ‎ Break. BP: | 463 & 
= A.—The Gurjaras of Rajputana ae and क) J.B. AB, 1909, pp, 53 त. car, D, RB. 
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The Gurjaras who established the kingdoms at Bhinmil and Bharéch probably came 
from the West, as Mr. Bhandarkar suggests. The founders of the Panjab Gurjara kingdom 
which existed in the 9th century presumably reached the Indian plains by a different route. 
There is no indication of any connection between the Gurjara kingdom of the Panjib and 
the two kingdoms of the widely separated Province of Gujarat.** 

As may be expected, the Giijar herdsmen (as distinct from the fighting Gurjaras who 
became Rajpits) are found in greatest numbers in the north-west of India from the Indus 
tothe Ganges. In the Panjib they are mainly settled in the lower ranges and saubmontane 
tracts, though they are spread along the Jamna in considerable numbers, Gujrat District is 
till their stronghold, and hero they form 134 per cent. of the total population. In the higher 
mountains they are almost unknown. 

In the plains tracts of the Panjab they are called *Gujars’ or * Gujjars’ (not Gijars), 
and they have nc=rly all abandoned their original language and speak the ordinary Panjabi 
of their neighbours. 

On the other hand, in the mountains to the north-west of the Panjab, i.., throughout 
the hill country of Murree, Jammu, Chhibhal, Hazara, in the wild territory lying to the north 
of Peshawar as far as the Swat river, and also in the hills of Kashmir, there are numerous 
descendants of the Gurjaras still following their pastoral avocations. Here they are called 
+ زوق‎ प्राह (not ‘Gujar’ or * Gijar’) and-tend cows. Closely allied to them, and speaking the 
game language, is the tribe of Ajars who tend sheep. 

The ordinary language of the countries over which these last mentioned people roam 
is generally Pushté or Kashmiri, though there are also spoken various Pidicha dialeota of 
the Swat and neighbouring territories. ` In fact, in the latter tract, there are numerous tribes, 
each with a Pitacha dialect of its own, but employing Pughtéasalingua franca, The Gujurs 
are no exception to the rule. While generally able tospeak the language, or the lingua 
franca, of the country they occupy, they have a distinct language of their own, called Gujuri, 
varying but little from place to place, and ¢losely connected with the Méwiti dialect of 
Rajasthint, described on pp. 44 ff. of Vol. TX, Pt. IT of the Su rvey. Of course their voca- 
bulary is freely interlarded with words borrowed from Pujht3, Kashmiri, and what not ; but 
the grammar.is practically identical with that of Méwati, and closely allied to that of 
Mewiri. 

The existence of a form of Méwiati or Méwiri in the distant country of Swat is a fact 
which has given ` tosome speculation. One sept of the Gujurs of Swatis known as 
‘Chauhan,’ and it is known that the dominant race in Mewar belongs to the Chauhan sept 
of Rajpits. Two explanations are possible. One is that the Gujurs of this tract are immi« 
grants from Mewat (or Alwar) and Mewar. The other is that the Gurjaras in their advance 
with the Hinas into India, left some of their number in the Swat country, who still retain 
their ancient language, and that this same language was also carried by other members of 
the same tribe into Rajputana. 

The former explanation is that adopted by Mr. Vincent Smith, who has kindly supplied 
the following note on the point :-— : 

« The SUrprising fact that the pastoral, semi-nomad Gujur graziers and Aja + she pherds 
who roam over the lower Himalayan ranges from the Afghan frontior 5 وه‎ rae 
Garhwal, speak a dialect of ‘Hindi,’ quite distinct from the Pujhts and other Ja nguagee 
spoken by their neighbours, has been long familiar to officers serving in the Panjab and 
on the North-Western Frontier.°° In 1908 the Linguistic Surrey made public the more 
precise information that the grammar of the speech of the still more remote Gujurs | of the 
ग्न ty WEY. Molle ee Gurjaras i based on information Kindly placed af my 

ॐ Ibbetson, Outlines of Panjdb Ethnography (1883), क. 265, 
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Swit Valley is almost identical with that of the Rajpite of Méwat and Méewiir in Rajputani, 
distant some 600 miles in a direct line,” In the intervening space totally different langua- 
ges are spoken. Why, then, do the Muhammadan Gujur herdsmen of Swat use a speech 
essentially the same as that of the aristocratic Hindd Rajpiits of Mewar? The question is 
put concerning the Gujurs of Swat, because they are the most remote tribe at present known 
to speak a tongue closely allied to the Méwati and Méwiri varieties of Eastern Rajasthani. 
^" But dialects, which may be described as corrupt forms of Eastern Rajasthani, extend 
along the lower hills from about the longitude of Chamba through Garhwil and Kumion 
into Western Nepal, so that the problem may be stated in wider terms, :هم‎ Why do 
certain tribes of the lower Himiilaya, in Swat, and also from Chamba to Western Nepal speak 
dialects allied to Eastern Rajasthani, and especially to Méwati, although they are divided 
from Eastern Rajputina by hundreds of miles in which distinct languages are spoken 1" 

“It is not possible to give a fully satisfactory solution of the problem, but recent 
historical and archwological researches throw some light uponit., All observers are agreed 
that no distinction of race can be drawn between the Gijars or Gujurs and the Jits or 
Jatts, two castes which occupy a very prominent position in North-Western India. It is also 
agreed that several other castes in the same region, such as Ajars, Ahirs and any more, are 
racially indistinguishable from the Jatts and Gijars. The name © ujar appears in Sanskrit 
inscriptions as Gurjara, and nobody can doubt that the modern Gijars represent the anci- 
ent Gurjaras. Long ago the late Sir Denzil [bbetson recognized the fact that in the Panjib 
it is impossible to draw distinctions in blood between Gijars and many clans of Rajpita, or, 
in other words, local enquiry proves that persons now known as Rajpits may be descended 
from the same ancestors as are other persons known as Gijars! Mr. Baden Powell obser- 
ved that ` there 15 no doubt that a great majority of the clan-names in the Panjab belong 
both to the “ Rajpat” and the “ Jat” sections, And this indicates that when the numerous 
Bila, Indo-Scythian, Gijar and Hiiwa tribes settled, the leading military and princely houses 
were accepted as "^ Rajpit,” while those who took frankly tc cultivation, became“ قم 'إؤل‎ 
Mr. D..R. Bhandarkar has demonstrated recently that the ancestors of the Ranas of 
Udaipur (Mewar) were originally classed as Brahmans, and were not recognised as Kiajpats 
until they became established as a ruling family."* In fact, there is abundant evidence to 
prove that the term * Rajpit’ signifies an occupational group of castes, which made it iheir 
principal business to rule and fight. That being the traditional business of the ancient 
Kshatriyas, castes known as Rajpit were treated by the Brihmans as equivalent to Ksha 
triyas, and superior in rank and purity to castes engaged in agriculture. We may take it 
as proved that there is nothing to prevent a Rajpit being descended from a Brahman, a 
Grijar, 9 Jatt, or in fact from a man of any decent caste, Consequently the Gujur herdsmen 
and Ajar shepherds of Swat may well be the poor relations of the Rajpait chivalry of Mewar, 
and the present divergence in social status may be the result of the difference of te 
occupations to which their respective ancestors were called by Providence. 

“If the Swit Gujurs and the Méwit and Méwar Rojpits come of one stock, it is not 
so wonderful that they should speak a language essentially one. Certainly there is no 
difficulty in believing that all the Himalayan tribes, both in Swat and east of Chambi ५ 
who speak forms of Rijasthini, may be largely of the same blood as the Rajpits of Eastern 
Rijputana, Of course, I do not mean that a pure race is to be found anywhere 111 India— 
almost every cast: is of very much mixed blood, 
me 1 ا ل ا ا الي الماك ا تكسي مط سس‎ Vel TF i 
and Méwisi are more akin to Gujuri than is Jaipuri. This is a عمق عدم‎ of amall importance, Jaipur lies 
between Mewit amd Mewiir,—G. A. G र न 8 1 

51١ Thbnteon, op, cit, p. 265. ‘Noteson . . . the Rijpit Clans (J. R.A. ,ةق‎ 1899, p. 234) 





= ‘Guhilota’ (J. عمط‎ A. 8. B, New Ser., फणा. V. (1009), pp. | 167-187); * Atpur Inscription of 
“aktikumira’, Ind. Ant Vol. XXXIX 11910, ए. 186) [So, . n Wokithdrata धा, 2076. oa Bahlika 
fn ihmane may, if he choose, become a Kshotriya تاس‎ A. G.] 
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= Not only are the Jatts, Gajars, Ajar, ete., related in blood to the Rajputs, but we may 
also affirm with confidence, that that blood is in large measure foreign, introduced by 
swarms of immigrants who poured into India across the north-western passes for about a 
century, both before and after 500 A.D, The Gurjaras are not heard of until the sixth 
century, but from that time on they are closely associated with the प्र (Hus) and 
other foreign tribes, which then settled in India and were swallowed up by the octopus of 
Hinduism—tribes insensibly, but quickly, being transformed into castes, It is now certain, 
as demonstrated by epigraphical evidence, that the famous Paribir (Pratihara) Rajpite 
were originally Gurjaras or Gijara ; or, if we prefer, we may say that certain Gurjaras 
were originally Pratihiiras ; and it is practically certain that the three other ‘fire born’ 
RAéjpait clans—Pawar (Pramir), Solaiki (Chaulukya), and Chauhin (Chihamina)—were 
descended, like the Parihirs, from ancestors belonging to a Gurjara or cognate foreign tribe. 

“We are not able to identify the locality beyond the passes from which these ancestors 
came, nor do we know what tribal names they bore before they entered India, or what 
language they then spoke.*/ Further, it is not possible at present to be certain concerning 
the road by which the Gurjaras, Hiinas, ete., entered India Probably they came by many 
roads. But the legend locating the origin of the fire born clans at Mount Abi ‘and much 
evidence of other kinds indicate that the principal settlements of the foreigners were in 
Rajputané, which became the great centre of dispersion 

“We know that as early as the first half of the seventh century, Bhinmal (Srimila) to 
the north-west of Mount Aba, was the capital of a kingdom ruled by Vyfighramukha Chapa. 
The Chapas were a subdivision of the Gurjaras. A coin of Vyighramukha was found 
associated with numerous slightly earlier Hiya coins of the sixth and seventh centuries on 
the Manaswal Plateau in the outer Siwilik Hills, Hoshiyarpur District, Panjab, which at 
that period undoubtedly was under Hiina-Gurjara rule. Early in the eighth century, Naga- 
bhata 1, a Gurjara, who had then become 4 Hindé, established a strony monarchy at Bhin- 
mal, where Vyaghramukha had ruled a hundred years earlier. Nigabhata’s son, Vatsarija, 
greatly extended the dominions of his house, defeating even the king of Eastern Bengal. 
In or about 810 A.D., Nagabhata 11, son and successor of Vataarija, deposed the king of 
Kanauj and removed the seat of his own government to that imperial city. For more than 
a century, and especially during the reigns of Mihira-Bhéja and his son (840-008 A-D.), the 
Gurjara-Pratihira kingdom of Kanauj was the paramount power of Northern India, und 
included Surishtra (Kathiawir) within its limits, as well as Karnal, now under the Govern- 
ment of the Panjab. 

“ Ttake it that the Gurjaras and other foreign tribes settled in Rajputinaé, from the sixth 
century onwards adopted the local language, an early form of Rajasthani, with great rapidity. 
They brought, 1 imagine, few women with them, and when they formed unions with कपे 
women, they quickly learned the religion, customs, and Janguage of their wives. I am 
inclined to believe that during the period of Gurjara rule, and especially during the ninth 
and tenth centuries, the Rajasthani language must have been carried over a wide territory 
far more extensive then that now occupied by it, It seems to me that the Gujurs and 
Ajars of Swit, and the similar tribes in the lower Himalayas to the east of Chamba, should 
be regarded as survivals of a much larger popu lation which once spoke Riijasthiini, the 
language of the court and capital. ‘For one reason or other the neighbours of those northern 
Gujurs and Aja:s took up various languages, Pughté, Lahnda, or whatever it’ might be, 
while the graziers and shepherds clung to the ancient tongue which their ancestors had 
brought from Rajputani, and which probably was spoken for a long time in much of the 
country intervening between the hills and Méwit. If this theory be sound, the f of the 


Himalayan Rajasthani, should be more archaic than those of modern Méwati or the other 


@ 1 have a suspicion that they may have been Iranians, perhaps from Sistdn, but ZT have a guanicion that They may have been Iranians, perhaps from Slatin, but I cannot profess to 
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diaiects of Rajputana, just as in Quebec French is more archaic than current Parisian®® 1 
do not see any other way of explaining the existence of the Rajasthini ‘outliers,’ if 1 may 
borrow a convenient term from the geologists. ‘The historical indications do not favour the 
notion that the Gurjaras, etc., came vid Kabul and thence moved southwards, dropping 
settlements in the Lower Himalayas; they rather suggest. immigration from the west by the 
Quetta and Kandah#r routes or lines of march still further south. Settlements dropped 
among the Himalayan Hills by invaders speaking a Central Asian language could not poss- 
ibly have picked up the tongue of eastern Rajputiini. The ancestors of the Swit Gujure 
must have spoken Rajasthani and have learned it ina region where it was the mother 
tongue. The far northern extensions of that form of specch must apparently be attributed 
to the time when the Gurjara kingdom attained its greatest expansion. We know from 
inscriptions that the dominions of both Mibira-Bhija and his son, Mahéndrapala (cir. 
840-905 A, 7.) , included the Karnal district to the north-west of Delhi. | 

“My answer to the problem proposed at the beginning of this note, therefore, is that 
the Gujurs, ete., of the lower Himalayas, who now speak forms of Rajasthani, are in large 
measure of the same stock asmany Rajpit clans in Rajputana, the Panjab, and the United 
Provinces; that their ancestors emigrated from Rijputana after they had acquired the 
Rajasthani speech ; and that the most likely time for such emigration is the ninth century, 
whe. the Gujara-Rajpit power dominated all northern and north-western India, with ite 
capital at Kanauj.°9” 

Turning now tothe other explanation, we may premise by stating that the Gurjaras 
may possibly have entered Rajputani from two directions, They invaded the Sindh 
Valley, where they have practically disappeared as a distinct caste, the Gakkhars, 
Janjids, and Pathins being too strong for them.*? But their progress was not stopped, and 
they have probably entered the Gujarat Provines and Western Rijputana by this route. 
In Gujarat they became merged into the general population, and there is now in that 
province no Gijar caste, but there are Gijar and simple Viniis (traders), Gijar and simple 
Sutirs (carpenters), Gijar and simple Sondra (goldsmiths), Gijar and simple Kumbhars 
(potters), and Gijar and simple 5318515. (masons).“4 

Gijars, هد‎ distinct from Rajpits, are strong in Eastern Rajputana, their greatest 
numbers being in Alwar, Jaipur, Mewar, and the neighbourhood, Here they are a distinct 
and recognised class, claiming to be descended from Rajpita®” These must have come 
along the other supposed line of advance from the north. Several Gajar-Rajpat tribes, such 
as the Chalukyas, Chihaminas (Chauhdns), and Sindas, came to Rajputana from a moun- 
tainous cuuntry called Sapadalaksha. 

4 matter satter of fect Gujurl i more arolaic in its forms than its noarest congencr, modern MéwAtl. 
awe the Gujut met sn Be مس‎ id a 10840 in its forma than its nearest congener, modern Méwiti. 

For historioa व -raphioal, and numisrnatic details, see प. ف‎ Smith— 

“The Gurjaras of Rajputinn ra ^^ (J. 8. A. 8, Jan., April, 1909); 

~ White Eun Coles from the Panjily'” (13d, Jen. 1907)» 

rc EI mcr ig Sora 
०. ४ somo शा}, € | July 5 


Foreign elemente in the Hindu go Per rage ion’ (Ind. Ant, 19) eM ir ग. 9-37). Mer. Bhandarkar 
ip. oth) oe that Eastern Rajasthini is derived from Pahari Hind! ; but I do not think he can 


right 
शाल ,تربع ليده‎ 203. Mr. Vinoont Smith is of opinion that the position ]د‎ their principal settlement, 
Bhinmal, North-West 8 Mount Abd, indicates that the Gurj ४ "= the Wi يعمد يوم‎ क Sindh, 
ai the 7th century langage, ० श ~ म north. If they 
spoke an Eranian > they w चता) have 1 up on Indian tongue, 
Gujars of the Panjib would have ontered that province from the south, Erocoeding. = 
Mr points out that the Panjib Gurjeras probably aro a later settlement. Wo 
Le, p. 22 046 
# م1‎ 1901, the total number of Gijars in वकण هدم‎ 462,739. Of these, 44,046 were enumerated 
Al aipur, tind 4 in Mewir. Bharatpur, adjoining Alwar, had 44,875. 
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Mr. Bhandarkar’’ has shown that this Sapidalaksha included the hill-country from 
Chamba on the west, to Western Nepal on the east, thus almost exactly corresponding with 
the area in which Western and Central Pahari are now spoken. Now, in this tract at the 
present day it may be said that, while there are plenty of Rajputs, there are no Gijars. The 
main population is,as we have seen, Khasa, in which the non-military Gijars must have been 
merged./4 The Sapidalaksha Gijar-Rajpits, on the other hand, have provided Mewar with 
its Chauhins. We have seen that one of the Swat Gujur septs is also called Chauhan, and 
the second of the two explanations for the presence of the Gujurs in their present seats is that 
they are not a backwash of immigration from Rijputana, but are the representatives of 
Gurjaras who were there left behind while the main body advanced and settled in Sapaéda- 
laksha. Instead of taking to agriculture and becoming merged in the population, they 
retained their ancestral pastoral habits and their tribal individuality,*? 

We have seen that there were originally many Rajpits in Sapadalaksha. In the times 
of the Musalmin rule of India many more Rajpits from the plains of India took refuge 
amongst their Sapidalaksha kin and there founded dynasties which still survive. Particulars 
regarding these will be found in the Introduction to the three Pahari languages and need 
not be repeated here. Suffice it tosay that it is plain that down even to the days of late 
Musalman dominion the tie between Sapadalaksha and Rajputina was never broken. And 
this, in my opinion, satisfactorily explains the fact of the close connexion between the 
Pahari languages and Rajasthani. 

We thus arrive at the following general results regarding the Aryan-speaking popu- 
lation of the Pahari tract. 

The earliest immigrants of whom we have any historical information were the Kha‘as, 
a race hailing from Central Asia and originally speaking an Arycn, but not necessarily, an 
Indo-Aryan, language, They were follo by the Gurjaras, a tribe who invaded India 
about the sixth century A. D. and occupied the same tract, then known as Sapadalaksha. 
At that time. they also spoke an Aryan, but not necessarily an Indo-Aryan, language.* 
Of these Gurjaras the bulk followed pastoral pursuits and became merged in and identified 
with the preceding Kha-a population. Others were fighting men, and were identified by 
the Brahmans with Kshatriyas, In this guise they invaded Eastern Rajputina from 
Sapadalaksha, and, possibly, Western Rajputana from Sindh, and founded, as Rajpits, 
the great Rajpit states of Rajputana.?+ 

7 (८.९. pp. = 1 Sopddalakesha becomes in modern Maan one hundred asd 


lakh, and 
twenty-five thousand, a reference to the supposed व of hills in the tract. At the present the 
can 2 confined to the * Siwdlik * hills. ay 
Tl We seo traces of this alr, ets the reat Kant costo of tho Simla Hilla It hes two divisions, ono 
called Khasid and the other Rao (Ibbetson 263). The former represent ए, and it is 
dificult to avokl the conclusion that Rios See who have become merged into the genoral 
population and have adopted a name ,مقط‎ indicating their closer connexion with the Rajpite. 


T ‘The writer's personal opinion upon this disputed point is given at length near the omd of this article 
ip. 166) 

73 غ1‎ is possible that the Gurjarns, at the time that they first entered the hills, did not speak an Indo- 
Aryan langnege, We are quite ignorant on the point, But this must not bo taken as suggesting that the 
تشع بي 0ن‎ ir descendants, the [पी [ल and the Gujura, ia not Indo-Aryan. It is now-a-days certainly 

| van, and belongs to the Inner-Group of languages. 

7॥ [४ is interesting, on this point, to note that the Central 77091 of Kumaun and Garhwil (ia, of 
Eastern Sapidalaksha ) agree with Eastern Réjasthéni A aime भज ki and the verb 
substantive derived from the achh, while in the Western Paha (i.¢., Western Sapidi 
lakeha) the termination of the genitive is the Western Rijasthini while one of جاعم‎ 
(d, is) is probably of the same origin as the Western कवा Adi. As for Gujariti, the genitive enda in 
ad, and the verb substantive belongs to the actA group. Weat of Western Pahari we have the १ 

of Lahndé, Hero aleo the genitive termination هل‎ nd, but the verb substantive differs from of 
Gujsriti. On the other band Gujariti agrees with all the Lahndé dinlecta in remarkable point 
viz., the formation of the future by probate of 8 aero We thus eee that right ५ لا‎ Hi 
from the Indus to N there are three groups dialects agreeing in striking points in order 
Guyariti, Western न and Eastern Rijasthin! 37 wien 
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The Khasas were, we have seen, closely connected with the tribes nicknamed ‘Piiachas’ 
or cannibals, of North-Western India, I have elsewhere contended, and I believe proved, 
that the wild tribes of the extreme North-West, immediately to the South of the Hindi 
Kush, are isodern representatives of these ancient + Pitichas,’ and I have classed the 
languages now spoken by them and also Kashmiri, as belonging to the ‘Pisacha Group.’ 
This Pisicha Group of languages possesses many marked peculiarities strange to the 
Aryan languages of the Indian Plains, and several of these are clearly observable 
in the various forms of Western and Central Pahati—strong in the extreme west, but 
becoming weaker and weaker as we مم‎ eastwards, It is reasonable to infer that in 
this we have traces of the old language of the Khaias whom Sanskrit tradition 
makes to be related to the Picachus.7* But the Pahari languages, although with this 
Khata basis, are much more closely related to Rajasthini. This must be mainly due 
to the Gijarinfluence. We have seen that the Gijars occupied the country, and became 
absorbed in the general population, but at the same time they must have given it 
their language. Then there was a constant reflux of emigration on the part of the Gijar- 
Rajpits from Rajputina and the neighbouring parts of India, These re-immigrants 
became, as befitted their Kshatriya station, the rulers of the country and to-<lay most of 
th. chiefs and princes of the old Sapadaloksha trace vheir descent from Rajpits of the plains. 
The re-immigration was increased by the oppression of the Mughul rule in India proper, and 
there are historical notices of tribe after tribe, and leader after leader, abandoning their 
established seats in Rajputana, and secking refuge from Musalman oppression in the hills 
from which they had originally issued to conquer the Gangetic Valley.7 
In Sapidalaksha proper (the hill-tract with Chamba for its western and K umaon for 

ite eastern éxtremity) the Kha‘as and the Gijars have kept themselves comparatively 
pure from admixture with the Tibeto-Burmans who overflowed from beyond the Himé- 
laya and also occupied the southern slope of the range, Here the Aryans succeeded in 
arresting their Tibeto-Burman competitors in the race for possession, On the other hand, 
in the east, in Nepal, the Tibeto-Burmans forestalled the Khasa-Gijars, and when the 
latter entered the country they found the others already in possession of the chief valleys. 
The bulk of the population of Nepal is Tibeto-Burman, and the Khas conquerors have ever 
been in a minority. The result has been a considerable racial mixture, which is well des- 
eribed by Hodgson and Professor Sylvain Lévi in the works mentioned in the list of 
authorities, Most of the Khatas of Nepal are of mixed descent, Here it is unnecessary 
to do more than record the fact, and to refer the ethnologist to the works above mentioned 
for particulars. What concerns us now is the language, and that has followed the fate 
of the Khas-Gajar tribe, While still distinctly allied to Rajasthini, the Aryan language 
of Nepal presents a mixed character. Not only many words, but even special phases 
of the Grammar, such as the use of the Agent case before all tenses of the transitive verb, 
and the employment of a complete honorific conjugation, are plainly borrowed from the 
speech of the surrounding Tibeto-Burmans. These changes in the speech are increasing 
with every decade, and certain Tibeto-Burman peculiarities have come into the language 
within the memory of men alive at the present day 

> 5ن‎ Attention will frequeeitly be called to thems Khada افده‎ in dealing चपर denling 
following pages. See especially the section devoted to Weateru Pahagi. 

" For details, see the Introductions to each of the three Pahds! Groups. 





with each language in the 
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The question of the language spoken by the Gujura of Swat is different and more 
difficult, Two opposing theories have been given in the preceding pages, and the present 
writer will now attempt to give his own views on the subject, It must, however, be 
observed that these views are founded on imperfect materials, and are only put forward as 
what seems to him to be the best explanation till further materials become available. 

We do not know what language was spoken by the Gurjaras of Sapadalaksha. It 
has been stated that it was not necessarily Indo-Aryan. This is true merely as a con- 
fession of ignorance. We simply do not know. All that we can say is that in some 
respects (such as the use of Aandé as a postposition of the genitive, the form chhai, for the 
verb substantive, and the use of Lj to form the future tense) its descendant, Raja- 
sthani, shows points of agreement with the Pisacha languages of the north-west, 

These Sapidalaksha Gurjaras came into Eastern Rajputana, and their language there 
developed into Modern Rajasthini. But as has been shown in the part of the Survey 
dealing with Rajasthani, this is not a pure language. The Gurjara: settled among 6 

ple speaking an Indo-Aryan language of the Inner Group akin to Western Hindi. They 
adopted this language, retaining at the same time many forms of their own speech The 
result was Rajasthani, a mixed language in which, as has been shown elsewhere, the influ- 
ence of the Inner Group of Indo-Aryan languages weakens as we go westwards. In the 
north-east of Rajputina, in Alwar and Mewat, the influence of the Inner Group is 
strongest 

Now the Gujurs of Swit speak this mixed Méwati Rajasthani, and net the language of - 
the Sapadalaksha Gurjaras, whatever that was. Of this there can be no doubt. Swat 
Gujuri therefore must be a form of Méwati Rajasthani, and we cannot describe the latter 











as a form of Swat Gujuri, for we know that it originally came from Sapadalaksha, not 
from Swat, 


Mr. Smith has described how the Gijars of Rajputana can have envered the Panjab, 
and, whether the details of his theory are correct or not (and the present writer, for one, 
sees no reason for doubting them), we may take it, that the main point,—their entry from 
Rajputana—is proved. 

We are thus able to conceive the following course of events, The Mewat Gijars went 
up the Jamna Valley, and settled in the Panjab plains. There they amalgamated with the 
rest of the population and lost their distinctive ianguage, Some of them settled in 
the submontane districta of Gujrat, Gujranwala, Kangra, and the neighbourhood. Here 
they partially retained their old language, and now speak a broken mixture of it, Paijabi, 
and Hindéstani. The use of Hindéstani forms in this mongrel submontane Gujari, far 
from the River Jamné, on the banks of which Hindéstini has ita proper home, is most 
suggestive. 

Finally, other Gijars, more enterprising than their fellows, went on further into the 
mountains, beyond the submontane tract, and are now-a-lays represented by the Gujurs 
of Swat, Kashmir, and the neighbourhood 

These last wander free over the mountains of their new home, and have little inter- 
course with the other inhabitants of the locality, They have hence retained the original 
language which they brought with them from Mewat. But even here we shall seein the 
specimens sporadic waifs picked up on their journey—stray Hindéstani and Pafjabt forme, 
retained like solitary flies in amber, within the body of the Gujur speech. 
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THE DATE OF MAHAVIRA 
BY JARL CHARPENTIER, Pa. 0. UPSALA. 
(Continued from page 133.) 

From this point the various chrouological documents ought to be considered separately, 
and 1 shall begin here with the Brahmanical tradition as rated in the Vayu Pura:a 

According to this text the above-mentioned, Dar-aka (or Hareaka)*! after 9 reign of 25 
years was succeeded by Udaya (or Udayd iva), who reigned 33 years ; after him came Nandi- 
vardhana and Mahdnandin, to whom a reign of altogether 85 years is assigned. Mahinandin 
was the last king of the aisuniga dynasty, and after him the nine Nandas, Mahapadma, ete., 
reigned during two generations altogether 100 years; of the Mauryas, who followed the last 

anda, Candragupta reigned 24, Bindusira 25, and A‘oka 36 years. If we now sum up the 
different reigns from Ajiita‘atru down to the accession of A‘oka, it makes altogether 317 years 
and if we take for granted, that Buddha died eight years after the accession of Ajata‘atru 
this would place A‘oka just 309 years after the Nirvaua, which is simply impossible, for 
even if we could use the Ceylonese era, according to which Buddha died 544 8. ८, this would 
correspond to 234 B.c., and we know, that A‘oka had been anointed more than 12 years 
before a date which fell between 260 and 2588.c. And, if we take 477 B.c. 95 the year of 
the Nirvaua, the accession of A‘:oka would fall in 168 8. c., which is still more absurd. 

So there must be an error in the Purd:as, and [ think it is rather easily detected. That 
there were two generations of Nandas, including a father and nine sons, the last of whom was 
called Mahapadma, is related not only in Brahmanical, but also in Jain and (to a certain extent) 
in Buddhist texts. Moreover, Hemacandra and other Jain authors assert expressly, that Udaya 
or Udayi was the last of the Saisunigas. Now, it is obvious that names like Mahanandin and 
Nandivardhana have nothing in common with the Fai-unigas, but look suspiciously like 
Nanda, and Mahénandin may even be a sort of shortening for the fuller Mahapadma Nanda- 
6 ०.५४ From this and from the great exaggeration in years I conclude, that the Pwrdsa has 
twice counted the reigns of the Nanda dynasty, which is quite possible, as there seems to have 
been a great confusion prevailing in matters concerning their history. Moreover, the number of 
years (100) seems very suspicious as allotted to a father and nine sons, for it would give just 
ten years toeach. From these instances I venture to draw the conclusion, that Mahanandin 
and Nandivardhana originally represented the two generations of Nandas, reigning 85 yeara,* 
and that the 100 years attributed to the Nandas is an interpolation based on oblivion 
and misunderstanding of the real facts. If then we eliminate the 100 years of the Nandas, 
the time between the death of Buddha and the accession of A‘oka would be 209 years instead 
of 300, which would place his date in 268 8, ६, according to the adjusted chronology. But 
now the Buddhists, who may have had after all, the best information concerning A‘oka, tell us 
that he reigned 4 years before his coronation and 37 years after it, which is fairly near the 96 
@ In the Viteu-Purdea his name ia Darbhaka, Cf. Milier, Ancient Sk!, Lit. p. 296 


Nandardja ia mentioned t the inscription of Khiravela and in Kéutiliya p. 420, Nandrus‏ م 
नि त) ०४ emendation of (vide Gutsehmid) for Alexandrus in Justin XV, 4. I am taly‏ 
to understand whet Xandramas or Aprammes, which was the name of tho last king of Magadhu‏ 1085 ى 
before Candragupta according to Diodoras XVII, 93 and Curtina LX, 2, might be in Sanskrit. Fordpaune‏ 
Sanskrit candra “or perhaps cayda* but nothing can be made out of this, as there is no‏ ه geoma to contain‏ 















generations” reigning bandit Eee 25 years may bea rather incredi 
ene 3 क عد‎ ible as Mr. Vineent A. mi ४ supplied in his Barly History of india a سرك جام‎ 
English illustrating the length of reigns, only tention to 2; reigns of 
Henry tr ont 3 chikiren severed 2 


od of no lesa than 84 years (1500-1603), and that Henry ए 
born 112 years before the death of Eli 3 
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years mentioned in the Purdsa, If so, we must increase the 36 by five years, which would 
bring his accession to the throne to 273 8. c., which is nearly coincident with the date caleu- 
lated from the inscriptions, 276-274 B. ¢ 

So far concerning the Brahmanical tradition. The Jain records consist mainly in the 
versus memoriales treated of above, and the traditions incorporated in Hemacandra's 
فوط‎ ‘aparvan, but these must be considered later on, and so 1 pass now to the statements of 
the Buddhists, as we find them related in the Ceylonese chronicles. Here we must begin with 
the Melavamaa, as the statements there are at least clear, whilet the Diparan«a gives 
several utterly confused traditions,"* 

According then to the Mahavameu 11, 25 eg. and IV, 1 ag., ४. 14.5g., Bimbisara reigned 
52 years, and was succeeded by his son and murderer Ajata-atru, who reigned 8 years before 
and 24 years after the death of Buddha, or altogether 32 years. The princes after Ajata‘atru 
may have been rather faint supporters of the Buddhists religion, for the Mahavamea IV, 1 sq 
calls the following a ‘ pitughatakavamea,* a * lineage of parricides’, and tells that one after 
another succeeded to the throne by slaying his father and predecessor, They were: Udaya- 
bhaddaka, reigning 16 years, Anuruddhaka and Munda together 8 years®* and Nagadisaka 24 
years. After these monsters, of whom the last was slain by the infuriated people, a righteous 
minister, Susunaga, reigned 18 years, and was succeeded by his son, Kalasoka, whose reign 
lasted 28 years. In the eleventh year (चाल dasame vasse, IV, 8) of his reign the second council 
was convoked at Vesali, 100 years after the Nirvava of Buddha. Kalisoka was succeeded 
by his ten sons, who reigned 22 years,and these by the nine Nandas, reigning another 22 
years."9 After the dethronement of the last Nanda by Cayakya, Candragupta reigned 
24 years. His son Bindusira reigned 28 years, and was suceceded by Atoka, who, after having 
murdered his 99 brothers, was anointed king 218 years after the Nirvana. Ali these dates fit 
fairly well to each other, but the ‘error’ in the Samantapasédila mentioned above shows 
undoubtedly that the tradition is not on all points to be trusted, and we may perhaps, 
after all, not attach too much weight to the report that A-oka was anointed just 218 
years after the death of Buddha, However, there is one date, which may have been at 
least approximately known by the Buddhists, and that is the year of the second Coun 
That it took place 100 years A. B. is asserted by the 0. V. XII, 1, 1, and it does 
not matter here if that is not the quite correct date, or even if the Council never 


© leannot consider here the Jieydrodidna, which states that A‘oka reigned 1000 yoara after Buddha 
(pp. 308, $79 ete.) and gives on pp. 369, 430 an utterly incre lible list of kings,which i# in contradiction with 
all other recorda, According to this list the rulers of Magadha were the following: Bimbusira, Ajitaiatry 
Udayin (Udayibhadra), Monde, Kikavargin, Sahali, Tulakuci, Mahimapjala, Prasenojit, Nanda, Vinduadra, 
Ajoka, Sumpadi (son of Kunila and grandson of Asoka), Vrhaspati, Vyhasons (!), Puyyadharman and 
Pusyeratha. I only point to the fact, that in this list, Candragupta is forgotten, from which ita value 
may be judged. 

Inthe Somaniapdeidibd 3213 8. Buddhaghosa aasigna to these rulers 18 years instead of 8: a very‏ قن 
remarkable tradition as it iv in contradiction with the total sum of years betwoon Buddha and Agoka. This‏ 
seema to point to a grave uncertainty in the Cuylonese tradition.‏ 

| Ithas not been observed before, as far ag I know, that the Jain tradition haa preserved 8. faint مود‎ 
collection of Efilisoka and his successors, In Upiiga 8 and 9 (niray‘val) it ia spoken of prince Kila and 
his 9 brothers, whom the tradition makes out to be step-brothers of Ajdtajairu, and later on of hia 10 sons, 
أن وين‎ whom bear the names Mahipadina and Nendana. This shows a certain coincidence with other 
relations of the Nandas, albeit in an utterly confused form. 
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took place,“ forthe main question is that the date was an important starting point in the 
Ceylonese chronology, and Iam firmly convinced that the monks in Ceylon also knew from 
old traditions, that this centenary fell just after the tenth year of Kalisoka’s reign. I only 
emphasize once more the deviating statement of Buddhaghosa which must perhaps induce 
us to alterin some way thelist of rulers before Kalisoka. But the events previous to his 
time do not, of course, affect the date of the great A‘oka,as there was, no doubt, a clear tradi- 
tion that his abhiseba took place 118 years after the second Council and a. ऊ; 218. Counting 
according to the adjusted chronology, this would fix the date of the abhiseka in 260-50 
8. C., Which is impossible to judge from the inscriptions. 

It is true, that Asoka always does count from the year of his abhiseka, aa is clearly seen 
from all the dated inscriptions’! ; but we have calculated above, that his coronation must 
have taken place between 272-270 8.6. This would, nodoubt, imply that the death of Buddha 
happened between 40-488 n.c.,a date which does not coincide with the calculations of 
General Cunningham and Professor Max Miller. But here the following point of view ought 
to be considered. 

A‘oka was, according to the Buddhist reports, an unbeliever during the first part of his 
reign, and he was converted three years after his coronation,?? Now this is of great interest, 
as it will probably be in agreement with the statements of Aioka himself. The well-known in- 
troduction to the Rock-Ed. XITT tells us that ‘a[stava}sa abhisita[ea de)vana priasa Priadratisa 
rato ka{liga सपव] 7२; so the uest of Kaliyga must have taken place between 264-262 به‎ 3 
and immediately afterwards the king began to repent the slaughter and bloodshed that had 
taken place and became to a certain degree a convert. Now he further tells ns, in the Sahasram 
etc,, edicts, that he was during more than 21 years a rather luke-warm lny-follower, but had 
since that time during more than a year been an energetic member of the community 
(adhikan(i) adhatiyani vasani ya habam (wpadsake) no tu kho badham pakamte husam ekan sa(ui) 
vacharam salireke tu [ho sa(m)vachar[a]m yam maya samghe upayite bidham ca me pakamte) 
This implies, that more than 10}, say about 11, years had elapsed since the coronation, and 
consequently about 15 years since the accession, before he became a really faithful 
convert to Buddhism. And in the Rock-Ed. VIII he tells us that in his eleventh year he 
‘set out for the sawbodhi’ (ayaya sambodhin), which fairly corresponds to the statement 
of the Sahasrim edict.4 If now we compare the three years after the coronation 
spoken of by the Diparamst and the ‘more than 2} years’ of the Sahasrim edict, 
it cannot be denied that they present a striking resemblance, and I do not hesitate to 
conclude thet in reality they point to the same event.™ But this leads us further 


7 This is, of course, not my opinion, ag I feel by no meing convinerd by the various theories adduced 
principally by R. 0. Franke to inv sticla te the Buddhist tradition on this meri 
4 न ل‎ 8 (conquest of इम) in Rock-Ed. XIII to the year 26 (Pillar-Ed, I, IV and 
V) and 27 (Pillar-Ed. VIT). 
ध نف‎ VI, 18 : ५७० the न ॐ verso VI, 24 speaks of the conversion three years after the abhiseka. 
73 اس‎ re ht: Ep. क्व. 11, 4 099 
a 1 have hero fully made use of the very clear and conv Statements by Dr. F. W. Thomas, 
7 75 There are यः क proofs of coincidence between the Buddhist scriptures and the edicta which seom 
to bo quite undeniable. Tho Biden Divytvaddna, e. 9. knows of the of religious edicts, and makes their 
number be 84,000, ob a phants fan रव ; but it speaks 
of the institution of the Patrardraka, h must be the same प thing 
fifth year renege, Moby ١ to Rock-Ed. 111 and Iv, Moreover, Dit 
by lia father to Taken 


ili ag ज्य om. 
Journal dea Savants, 1597, .م‎ 73 and Buhler, Ep. Ind. V., p. 
p- 731, and is rather uncertain. But it iam matter of fact that 
mage to the holy places. 
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to the conclusion, that the Ceylonese chronicles—or rather their source the old A!/hakatha— 

were under acertain misunderstanding, when they spoke of 218 years between the Nirvana 
and the abhiseka of Aioka. The 218 years did not refer originally to the abhiveka, but to 
the completion of the conquest of Kaliiga or to the first conversion, or to both these events 
And it must be conceded, that for the Buddhists the conversion was of infinitely more 
importance than the abhiwka, and that this may have been originally the point in the 
life of Asoka, from which they started their chronological and historical records concerning 
him. As for the conquest of Kaliigait was probably of no importance in chronological 
calculations, but merely in connection with the conversion, and there is in my opinion 
no single trace of an era founded upon the incorporation of Kaliign in the realm of Asoka, 
either in Kaliiga iteelf or anywhere else.""7¢ 

If, then, 218 years of tho Ceylonese chronicles did originally refer to the conversion, 
and not to the coronation of Asoka, this event would have taken place in 259 5. c., and the final 
conversion about three years Inter, or 256 8. c., 1. ¢., if we accept the year 477 8. ठ. for the death 
of Buddha. But this seems to be some years too late, as the conquest of Kaliiga must have 
been completed at latest in 262 8. 0. However, we must notice two facts, which possibly 
might bring the dates into full agreement with each other : (1) as stated above there is a dis- 
agreement between Buddhaghosa and the chronicles which may be of certain importance, and 
(2) the Mahavamsa attributes to Bindusara a reign of 28 years, whilst the Brahmanical source: 
which may be more correct here, give him only 25, or three years less. These slight differences 
taken together may involve the conclusion, that the 218 years are in reality a little exag- 
gerated, and so 1 find in this no objection, but rather a confirmation, of the correctness of 
the adjusted date अत क. ९. 

The relations of the Mahavamsa, albeit in some points a little incredible, seem to be very 
clear, when we turn to the Dipavamsc, which gives ua a most confused description of the 
different kings and their reigns. As far as I have been able to find a way through these entangled 
statements, there seem to’be two main traditions concerning the kings of Magadha, of which 
the first is desperately confused, and the second is muddled up ina strange way with the 
calculations of the reigns of Ceylonese kings, To commence: two cardinal points stand out in 
the Dipavamsa, as well asin the Mahdvamsa, viz., that the second Council was held 100 years 
after Buddha, when ten years and 15 days had elapsed of the reign of Asoka, son of - 
Susunaga,’’ and that the second Asoka was anointed 218 years after Buddha.7* What the 
Dipavamsa supplies, in scattered notices from 111, 56 ff, onwards as far as VI, [ fi., where 
the reign of Asoka begins, is that Bimbisara reigned 52 years, Ajitaiatru 8 years before 
and 24 years after the Nirvina=-32 years and Udaya (-bhadda) 16 years*#: but Anuraddhaka 
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re i agree © with Dr. Fleet J.R.A.S. 1910, pp. 249 8.834 ff,that the inscription of Khiirayela doea 
هنا‎ ary Bet eee: to مد‎ the existence of a Maurya era, although I find his interpretation of lina tha: 
~) 
The seven first च पकक have never, og far aa 1 ١ know, been takon oa forming aie in the Sots, this مو‎ ष a 
not well doit, هه‎ Uedeagadasdo is in composition far more similar to VIII and [X than to VI 5 and presuming 
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and Mupda, who reigned together 8 years according to the Mahdvamea, are totally omitted 
by the Dipavamea, and from V, 78 it seems absolutely necessary to conclude, that Dipavamsa 

००६० the immediate successor of Udayu; as for Nigadisa, he reigned at 
least 21 years,®° asisseen from X1,10. Susugaga reigned ten years,®! and was succeeded by 
Kalisoka ; but I am not aware of any statement in the Dipavamea concerning the length 
of his reign, Kalisoka must have been confounded with his father Susuviga in V, 99, when 
it is said that : 

Susun4gasa’ accayena honii te dasa bhalaro | 
for clearly by this are indicated the ten sons of Kalisoka, reigning 22 years according to the 
Mahévamsa. The Nandas are totally lacking, Candragupta reigned 24 years, and Bindusira 
is only mentioned, in ,لآ‎ 101; VI, 15, هد‎ the father of Asoka without any further notice of 
the length of his reign*? 

As for Asoka himself, he reigned 37 years (V, 101), waa anointed 218 years after Bu ddha 
and converted three years after his coronation, ete.: all well-known statements. But, beside 
the clearly corrupt verse VI, 24 : 

pariputsavsavassamhs Piyadasaibhis icayum | 

pasatdam pariganhanto fint vassam alikkami || 
where the 20 years refer to an unknown event, there is another manifestly confused statement 
regarding the time of Atoka. For in V, 102, it is said, that Tissa died in Aéoka’s 26th year, 
but in VII, 22, inhis Sth year. Iam notable to make out how these contradicting: statements 
may have originated. - 

In XI, 1 ff, we find the kings of Ceylon, who were in old times as remarkable for their long 
reigns as afterwards for the speed with which they succeeded each other. V. XI, 8 ff. states that 
Vijaya began his reign in the Sth year of Ajata‘atra,5* and died after having been king 38 
years in Udaya’s 14th year. After aninterregnum of about one year Panduvisa was anointed 
in Udaya'’s 16th year, and died after a reign of 30 in the 21st year of Nigad ‘sa. After him 
Abhaya became king, and reigned for 20 years ; and after him there was an interregnum of 
17 years, during which Pakugdaka or Pandukabhaya ‘lived as a robber’ (coro dsi, XI, 2); 
having put seven of his maternal uncles to death (XI, 3), and having been anointed at Anu- 
radhapura he reigned 70 years, and died in the fourteenth year of Candragupta, leaving the 
crown to his son Mutasiva, who reigned 60 years, and died 17 years after the coronation of 
॥ 40३94. These accounts would place Candragupta in about 315/314 8. © and the coruna 

on of Atoka in 257 8. c., but both dates are too late. Now, it is nearly impossible, that 
Pakundaka who was 37, when he was crowned, should have reigned 70 years, and have 
had a son reigning after him for 60 years. But where the error lies is not easily ascertained 
However, the miscalculation is rather small, and after all the Ceylonese Chronicles do not 
form an obstacle to retaining the adjusted date, 477 8. © 

If we now sum up the results of this short investigation, we have found that Asoka’s coro- 
nation must have taken place between the years 272-270 B.c and his real accession to the 


ee el eee Bll 
© If Nageddsa was really tho successor of vier din he must have reigned 40 years ; for Rildsoka had 
reigned 10 yaaa 15 days at the centenary of 
2 But this may be calculated from XI, 13-13 (v below}, and seems to have been about 29 
© He came to च in the last year of Buddha, Dipav., IX, 40, on the very night of death 
Bx yr ~= ng to Mfahde. 1 ff 
0 thia statement the date of Bindusira can be calculated ; قط‎ seems to have reigned 2y 
6 It is, however, remérikable that more than one classical author speaks about the high ago reached by 
inhabitants of Taprobane: .ين‎ ¢. g-. Pliny, VI, 22 (24) 
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throne about four years earlier, or 26-274 8.८. If, to obtain a more fixed date, we take the 
last of these years, and suppose that Asoka became king in 274 8.0. and reigned after that time 
41 (4-1-37) vears, he must have died 233 ,عم‎ I further think, that the Brahmanical statement 
concerning Bindusira is more correct than the Buddhist, and that the absolutely longest 
duration of his reign that we can assume is 25 years ; this would fix his time between 299- 
274 8,¢., and 1 should rather prefer to think that he began to reign some years later. Candra= 
gupta would have reigned between 323-209 8.0. and this seems to me to be very probable : 
for from Justin XV, 4, 1 fail to draw any other conclusion than that Candragupta became 
king of Magadha a certain time ere he conquered the western provincea*®, even if he really 
did see Alexander before that time.®? If Megasthenes, as seems sure, came in 303-302 5.6. to 
the court at Pitaliputra®* and lived there some years, the earliest date for Candragupt 
death may be 299 8.6. for Megasthenes certainly speaks of him as being alive. 

The space of 164 years between 477 and 323 n.c. would then be filled upby Ajatafatru 
and his lineage and the Nanda Kings. Ajitadéatru is said to have reigned 24 years after 
Buddha, and so we may probably fix his death at about 453 उ. 89 Udaya or Udayi, 
however, who was, in my opinion, certainly the last of the Saisunagas, is said by the Purina 
to have reigned 33, by the Ceylonese chronicles only 16 years. But here also we must consider, 
the testimony of the Jains, with which I shall deal below, and it seems rather to confirm the 
Puranie view. Itis certain from the Digha Nikdya, that Udiyi was thought to have been 
born and to have already attained some age when Ajati‘atru visited Buddha ९ but 
notwithstanding this he may have reigned about 30 years, This would bring us down to 
roughly 425 or 420 .عع‎ or 100 years before Candragupta. And this time may have been 
filled up principally by the Nandas, who reigned according to Hemacandra 95 years 
(see below), and according to what 1 have tried above to make out from the Purina about 
$5 years. As concerns Susuniga the name is very suspicions, for Sisuniga was founder 
of the dynasty to which Bimbisira, ete., belonged ; if Kalasoka really existed, he may have 
beena Nanda. As the dynasty of the Fai‘unfgas may thus have ceased about 420 6 and 
this is not very much ot variance with the statement of Hemacandra regarding the time of 
Nanda’s accession, I think that date may as an approximation be approved. And I find no 


objection whatever to accepting the vear 477 8.6. ag the most probable date for the 
Nirvina of Buddha,” 


h ane opinion of Mr. Vineent A. Smith, Marly History, p. 115 sq. is the opposite one, but IT cannot 
Plutarch, Alex. ch. 72. = Smith, .درك ا‎ 118 aq. 
© Theee 24 yours show 8 remerkable coincidence with the statement of the Purdnos that Ajitacatey 


igned for 25 years. Does this really imply the we of 9 reckoning from the N ] Buddha, 
in the time in which the Puranic list Py originated There ig, नय للب اميد‎ 5151 11 
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ॐ Asfor the reasons adduced by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, Early Hi 421, ford 
nt 487/56 9, بت‎ they do not seem to be £ all ४ छन ia vi 


were poririe’ of Vasubandhu, and एन id in sources to have lived + 900 tee th 
पल; but 1] ¥. Pé = قل كل قل‎ 0. XI, 330 7, bas showed with sufliciant evidonce, that the Ohtenn, 
authory -१ नोन the Nirv at the beginning of the sixth century क, c., and that Vasubandha really lived 
before ,طح نكن‎ As for the‘dotted record ‘at Canton, finished in 480-4. ॐ. and indicating the year 
486 8. ८. هم‎ the Nirvipa, it seems at first rather important; but whon wo consider, that the Buddhists of 
different schools hey age astray about tho date, and that no af has ever 
counted with the year 486 5. رع‎ it seeme i fender if just this single record should haye Kept the right - 
date. Paramértha, who tells un that one of his works was completed + 
yearaan (Péi irviloa, and 
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instance, 

$61). As for the tradition that Adoka lived 250 year after tho Ni | waa 
contemporary of ا‎ wang-ti (246-210 8, ,زه‎ this would the date back to 496 5. त (2464250), 
As for the Mr. V. Gopala Ind. Ant. XXXVI, ot 1 ff, they are based on the rat. inter- 
ए af the Sahasrim, 7 and on too uneritical acceptance of ‘the dates given in the 
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If then 477 3.c., is the most credible date for the death of Buddha that seems to be 
available, he must have been born about 557 B.c., as he waa 80 years old when he died. And 
aa the Pali texte—our only source on this subject—inform us that he was 29 years old at the 
time of his renunciation, and 36 when he attained Buddhahood, this last event must have 
happer:d about 520 5.6. From these calculations, which cannot be very wrong, it is quite 
clear that if Mahavira had died 527 5.2, as one tradition asserts, he and his great rival would 
absolutely never have come into contact with each other, and all the statements of the Pali 
texts concerning Nitaputta and his followers would be only fancy and invention from the 
beginning to the end, which seems a quite unjustifiable supposition 

Thus we have seen that if Suddha died 477 .عه‎ as ho mav really have done, there is 
no possibiliy of 527 ,.كه‎ being the right date for Mahavira; and we have seen above that 
this date, based on the calculation that Mahavira died 470 yeara before the commencement 
of the Vikrama era, rests on no solid ground. So there is no doubt that we must reject this 
०४४७ and try to obtain another, which fits better with the chronological calculations, As such 
a date has already long ago"been suggested by Professor Jaeobi,! 1 have here merely to lay 








trees upon his arguments and try to confirm them by some new reasons. 
Til. 
Hemacandra (4p. 1088-1170), the greatest of all Jain writers, in his Sthavirdvalicarita, 





ustally called Parisi ‘apervan, has given a sort of history of the time between Bimbisira and 
Samprati, the granjivson and suceessor of A'oka. This often very fanciful and legendary histori- 
cal record is given as a sort of appendix to what is the real object of the poem, the history of 
the old Jain patriarchs or pontifis. But [ am rather convinced that, confused and 
legendary aa the record may be, it contains here and there some hints of real historical value, 
which may be used for the calculation of Mahavira's date 
Srevika (=-Bimbisira) and his son Kiuika (-Ajita‘atru) are well-known to the Jains, 
but the dates of their reigns are, as far as I know, never given. In VI, 21 ff., Hemacandra 
tella us how Kiivika died in Campa, and was succeeded by his son Udiyin, who founded the 
new capital, Pitaliputra. This king was a stout Jaina, and became very powerful, but he 
met with asad fate, for the son of a king, whom he had deposed, managed to get into his palace 
disguised مهد‎ Jain monk, and murdered him. Udayin had no heirs and consequently the 
five royal appurtenances. were sent out to find a successor to him. The choice was rather 
strange, for it fell upon a certain Nanda, the son of ه‎ courtesan by a barber (VI, 231 ff.), and 
he was consequently anointed king. This took place 00 years after the death of Mahavira, 
according to WI, 243 - | | 
ananiardm Vardhamanasvaminired arasarat | 
galaydasn sastivatsaryam هم‎ Nando’ bhavaanrpah || 

This first Nanda seems not to be very unfavourably judged 15 Hemacandra, and this 
may lead us to believe that he was thought to have been to some degree a protector of the 
Jainfaith. Such > suggestion seems really to be confirmed by a document of great value, the 
inseription of Khiravela at Udayagiri. For there he speaks twice of a Na(m)daraja, who must, 
of course. have been a member of the Nanda dynasty ; and although the first passage is by 
no means clear, and the second one badly mutilated, the latter seems to tell us that Khiray ely 
‘made the king of Magadha bow down at the feet of the highest (or first Jina), brought away (?) 
by Nandaraja* (péde va(m)dapayati Namdardjanitasa agajinasa); the agrajina may be 
Mahavira or tsabha, it does not matter which, but so much seems clear, that a Nanda king 
had taken away an idol of عد‎ Jina”? during a raid into Kaliiga. And why should he have 
chosen so strange an object, if he had not been a believer in the Jina? Moreover, 
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Udayin, the predecessor of Nanda, was a faithful Jaina, and Ajataratru may have been 
something of the same.®? No wonder then that the Buddhists style them ‘a lineage of 
parricides ', which elsewhere is only known to suit Ajitatatru. 

Thus sixty years elapsed between the Nirvaya of Mahavira and the accession of Nanda 
This period was evidently, according to the Jains, filled up by part of the reign of Kiinika 
{Ajatadatru) and the whole reign of Udayin, and Ihave tried sbove to prove, that Udayin was 
most probably the last of his dynasty. Now if Buddha died, as I think proved, in 477 B.c., 
Ajatasatru must have become king 485 رمه‎ i.e., eight years before the Nirvina. The first 
enterprise of the new ruler was a war with the old king of Kosala, the brother of his father’s 
second wife. Now the Bhagavali, Saya XV," states that the heresiarch Gosala, the bitter 
rival of Mahavira, died at Sravasti, just after that war,®* and that Mahavira survived him for 
16 years. That this statement coincides with the other dates given concerning Gosala is 
seen from the fact that he claimed to have attained Jinahood two years before Mahavira, 
when the latter was 40 years old, und that after that time they did not see each other for 
16 years. Their next and last meeting didnot occur before the yearof Gosila’sdeath. So 
Mahavira must have been 56 years old, when Gosala died, and as he attained the age of 72 
he consequently did survive him for 16 years. These 16 years bring us down to a time 
shortly after 470 رمه‎ say about 468-67, and this coincides quite with the date proposed by 
Professor Jacobi for the death of Mahavira on the authority of Femacandra, There is no 
exact statement, as far as 1 know, that Mahavira died during the reign of Kiisika-Ajatasatru, 
but there is also nothing said concerning an interview between him and Udayi; and I think 
we must rather conclude that the reign of Ajataésatru is correctly stated in the Buddhist 
chronicles to have lasted for about 30 years, but that the reign of Udayi must have 
lasted for more than 16, or even more than 33 years, if really there was no one between 
Ajatatatra and him. 

The Nandas, served by very clever ministers, descendants of Kalpaka; the minister of 
the first Nanda, were nine in number, The minister of the Jast of them was the famous Sakatila, 
here said to have been the father of Sthilabhadra, the seventh (or ninth) tiffof the Jain 
church, who died 215 (or 219) after Mahavira. The stories of Nanda, Sakatilaand Vararuci, 
and of the youth of Candragupta and his connection with Canakya seem all to be merely fairy 
tales: albeit it is remarkable, that they are found already in the commentaries on the 
Avaiyaka Niryulti, and agree partly with the tales in Kathdsarileégara, .عات‎ and to a stiil 
greater extent with the stories told in the Mahévamea (ददं 119, 8 :كا‎ 121, 22 15.55 But this can- 
not be of any value to us here, and only proves furthermore, that ‘some centuries after the 

ng of our era popular stories about the epoch of the Nandas and the Mauryas were 
current in India’ (Jacobi, Parniifap. .م‎ 50 n. 2). After all the only useful passage is here 
the verse ४ 111, 359: 
evam ca srimahiviramuble varsasale gate | 
pancapaica ‘adadhike Candragupto’ bhavan nrpah || 

Which Jacobi®® has already emphasised as giving another and better tradition concern- 
ing the death of Mahavira. The similarity in construction between the expression 

7 (५ following .رن‎ Dr. Hoernle's Unis App. I and मकु {न व ra १५ 

© That it occurred after the war हल्ला clear from the statement iy 1254 جد‎ that an 
allusion to the war is included 7 प doctrine of the ‘cight finalities’ of (कान C/. Hoernle!, ¢. p, 263 
1 (1 uddha for 24, he must have sirvived Mahivira for 14 years, if we accept 
the year 467 عم‎ for the latter, and then Udiyi would have reigned for 46 yoars according to tho statement 
of Hemacanidra concern Ovears between the death of Mahdvira and Nanda's accession, This seems 
to be a very long timo, f oie in spoken of aa a nti bere at his father’s interview with Buddha, some 30 
years before his own the throne (D 
= cf Tornour Mf مد‎ I, بم‎ XXXIX ff. and Geiger, Dipav. and Mahe. p. pte Phe امس‎ The agreement 


wetween thiy text and the 7 क गथा extendas to the most trifle detaila, 
be late (Geiger ८.८ p. 37), but it contains old material. 


ऋ Kalpas, p. 8 if. 
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, قفر 111 bhavan‏ ` نايت ده 
and the end of veree VI, 243 : 5 i‏ 
esa Nando " bhavan nrpah‏ 

is scarcely fortuitous, and seems to infer the conclusion, that Hemacandra borrowed such verses 
verbatim from an older source, or perhaps translated them from old chronological gathés in 
Prakrit.. As Hemacandra only tells us that Candragupta was enceceeded by his son Bindusira 
(VIII, 445), and the latter again by his son Aioka*ri (IX, 14 ff.), who in his turn left the 
throne to his grandson Samprati!®*, the son of Kunala )1 35 11), and o faithful Jaina, 
without giving their dates or any further references to chronology, we may assume with 
Jacobi that he took as correct the tradition of 255 years elapsing between the accession of 
Candragupta and the Vikrama era, This would then make up the time between the death of 
Mahavira and the accession of Vikrama till 255--155—410 years, and involve the conclusion 
that MahAvira died 467 p.c., which in my opinion is the date best fitted for all circumstances 
connected with it, and may be deemed the right one. 

This gives, in conformity with the tradition reported by Merutuiga, 312 B.c, as the year of 
Candragupta’s accession: a rather puzzling date. For J do not believe in the suggestion 
thatthe Mauryaera was made to begin in 312 B.c., to make it to coincide with the Seleucidan 
era; forif Candragupta, as we know, expelled Seleucus from India, and even took from him 
a part of his Bactrian Dominions, there is no reason whatsoever why he should have adjusted 
his era after that of a conquered enemy. Moreover, Candragupta probably never founded 
a new era (cf. above p. 170). But as Candragupta now is sail to have been anointed king 
in 155 after Vira, this may stand in connexion with some event of great importance to the 
Jains, and I think it does so too. 

The time of Candragupta was undoubtedly a period of affliction and distress for the Jain 
church. Not only isit very probable that the royal protection of the sect ceased, for, although 
the Jains themselves claim Candragupta to have been a believer and even a monk during 
his last years, there is little doubt that the policy of Cainakya was by no means favourable 
the heretical sects, and in fact the connexion of the Jains with Eastern India, which ceases 
completely after Asoka (with the single exception for the reign of Kharavela, whose time is 
uncertain), seems even earlier to become rather faint. But also under the reign of Candra- 
gupta happened the dreadful famine of 12 years, which is represented as having caused the 
schismatic movement, that marks, no doubt, the commencement of the Svetambara and 
Digambara sects. At the time when Candragupta became king, the Jain church was for 
one of the few times inits long history governed by two pontiffs, Sambhiitavijaya and 
Bhadrabahu ; but the former died exactly in the year after Candragupta’s accession, or 156 
after Vira, which may, after all, perhaps be the very same year as Hemacandra, 
Paritivtap. viil, 339, says that the one hundred and fifty-fifth year had passed (gate) ; 
and 80 Lhave no doubt that it is this very event, which has made Hemacanira place the 
commencement of Candragupta’s reign in the very year corresponding to 312 (or 311) a. ८. 
instead of ten or eleven years earlier. For Sambhitavijaya’s death marks the end of 
a period in the history of Jainism. It is truo that Bhadrabahu, who died fifteen years 
later, and Sthilabhadra, who became his successor, knew both the 14 purves, the latter, 

‘The mention of Sa —W The mention of Sampadl aa succemor of Asoka in Divydead. p. 420 rece'ves a certain importance fram‏ قر 


ake भथ جه‎ successor of Afoks fs Diesen p. 430 receives a certain aie 3 تعب توح د‎ rtance fram 
this, As wos known from the Niglrjani inscriptions, that As len wea succesded in Magadha 1 Dasaratha, 
of whom the Jains know 3 पन wz, the suggest the 


| | sgeation of Mr. Vincent A, Smith, Early History p. 181, that the 
م‎ ty h of 7# A into an Feat and 9 Western pee art, at secu (५ ابمية‎ (न 
to the same fact ; and this rota 7 accounts _ | for the 108 yours, which the Jaina attribute paste ظ‎ te to to to the म ५५ 
thrown onion Pusyamitra about 185 8, ع‎ However, it is remarkable that Pilsamitia (Pusyamitra) is 
mentioned in the chronological oh | verse by سمت‎ « ae عطتحمط‎ reigned 30 years, and ata period which 
must coincide with 204-174 छ, 0. 1 cannot account for this statement, which seems to be contradictory to . 

1 Of. ह. Thomas, Records of the Gupta dynast ~ thy . 17 og: Jacobi, Kalpas. = 89. 1; Vincent A. Smith 
Early History pp. 330. 1; 40. د‎ 1; 187 n, 2 and Fleet, كمه ل‎ 1910, ए, 825 n. ; 
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however, with एन न =-= the restriction not to teaching the last four of them to others. So 
the Digambaras consider Bhadrabahn as the last sruéakevalin, while the Svetambaras 


consider Sthilabhadra as such?. It seems from this that Bhadrabahu was a more impor- 
tant person than Sambhitavijaya, and no doubt he was ; but after all Bhadrabahu 
was, albeit the pontiff of the whole church, something of a sectarian, for he left behind a party 
of his followers in Magadha, when he himself went to the south. And that party, which 
withdrew with him, did not afterwards approve of either the conduct of the monks who re- 
mained at home, or their canon. And as Bhadrabahu afterwards went away to Nepal, and 
was not very willing to help the council in gathering the sacred texts?, he seems not to have 
been in full agreement with their task, or to have fully approved of it. And so, after all, Sambha- 
tavijaya is in fact the last pontiff of the original old, undivided church, unaltered since the 
days of Mahavira himself, whilst his far more famous colleague Bhadrabahu through 
the influence of the disturbed period, into a somewhat different position. So I think we might 
safely conclude that Candragupta was placed in the years of Sambhitavijaya’s death, just 
in the same way as we have heard Palaka become king on the night of Mahavira’s Nirvana‘, 

Other circumstances in favour of 467 3.८. as the year of Mahavira’s death have been 
discussed by Professor Jacobi in his introduction to the Kalpasiira, and 1 shall here only 
dwell shortly on two points, which seem to be af importance for this question. 

All Jain tradition from Hemacandra’ downwards gives 170 after Vira as the year of 
Bhadrabahu’s death. This would be 357 B.C., if we aceepted the traditional date, but 297 B.c., 
if we accept the date of Professor Jacobi; and the latter is the only’ possible one, for all Jain 
tradition also brings Bhadrabahu into the closest connexion with Candragupta,and this 
excludes totally the year 357 7. به‎ 

$145 of the Jinacaritra of the Kalpasira tells us that. the work was finished 980 years 
after Mahavira, but makes the significant addition that in another recension (véyaxaniare) 
the number is 993. The comnientaries, all going back to the old carai,* refer this date to 
different events "ل‎ 

(1) The Council of Valabhi under Devarddhiganin, where the Siddhania was written 
in books : 

)2( The Council of Mathura under Skandila, who probably revised the Siddhanta ; 

(3) The public recitation of the Kalpasiira before king Dhruvasena of Anandapura, to 
console him for the death of his son, and 

(4) The removal of the Pajjésan by Kalakacarya* 

As for the council of Skandila at Mathura, it has here been confused with the far more 
important and famous one at Valabhi, where the Siddhania was undoubtedly settled in its 
present shape ; but if it ever took place, it was certainly of a far earlier date, and cannot be 
considered here. But the statements concerning the Council at Valabhi and the public 
recitation of the Kalpasitra before king Dhruvasena of Anandapura are of great interest 
Unfortunately, we have no statement concerning Anandapura, except that the commer itaries 
identify it with Mahasthina, but this does not help us much. However, we must takein 
consideration the following facts :— 
int con het mea م ب‎ al wank of Gina lc bo aly prove Ua nating of sectarian, or Jain indlueaea, eae pathape the yrange Coat 
where Aparijita, Jayanta and 44 are spoken of छ; other gods. However, this ip in my 















prefer 


opinion of no great importance. The tirthakara mentioned an p, 199 etc., may denote u Jain 3 
सो remember that firthika, anyatirthika is a ملاتا‎ given pins nscetios of various schools in the Pili but we 


3 But there seem’ to be oh for the fact, that even the Svetdmbaras sometimes oc 
1441 dese ca ie origin of the Svetdmbars 
Oy. abore sheep ee पण ix, 112, 7 Jovobl Kalpas. p. 26. ५ 

# Jacob SE, 26 in the list of the Jains and, of course, not is the eame a the enemy of 
Gardabhilla, who flourished 470 after Vira; C/, Jacobl, ZD MO. 34, 247 f । 
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(1) Dhruvasena is by no means a very common name. It belongs to a certain 
dynasty at Valabhi, and we know, that Dhruvasena I came to the throne in a.p, 5396 5 

)2( This Dhruvasena had apparently no son, for he was succeeded in a. p. 540, by hi 
brother Guhasena!™ : and - 

(3). If we take 467 B.c., as the year of Mahavira's decease, and count with one 
redaction of the Kalpasétra—that this Version was a really old and valuable ons is ‘town 
by the fact that it is mentioned in the ultimate redaction of the canon—993 years from that 
event, we will find a most remarkable coincidence, for 993—467 ,امسر‎ or just the year of 
Dhruvasena’s accession to the throne of Valabh;. 

From these facts | do not hesitate to draw the conclusion, that the great council at 
Valabhi was held justin the yearof Dhruvasena’s accession, and that consequently the present 
text of the life of Mahavira in.the Kalpasétra, which had been finally settled there, was 
publicly recited before Dhruvasena. And this forms in my opinion a very valuable confirma. 
tion of the suggestion that the real year of Mahaviras death was 467 B.C. 

There is only one more question to be dealt with here. It will be immediately pointed 
out by scholars, who do not find this suggestion acceptable, that it is expressly contradicted 
by the statement in the Pali canon concerning Nataputta's death at Pava while Buddha was 
staying at Samagama in the Sakya-land, consequently before the decease of Buddha himself, 
1 fully admit this, but I believe that a somewhat careful consideration of the question will 
show that this statement is of no great value 

Evidence—and rather, strong evidence—has been brought forward by Professor Jacobi 
and in this treatise for rejecting the year 527 8. c., and accepting instead, on the authority 
of Hemacandra, the year 467 8.c. And I must add that I consider this evidence too strong 
to be thrown over on account of this passage in the Pali canon. 

The passage is found in Digha Nik 111, 117 2q.; 9 sq. and Majjh. Nik., 11. 243 80.11 ana 
tells us that while Buddha stayed at بمسفعقصقة‎ the report was brought to him that his rival 
had died at Pava, and that the nirgranthas were divided by serious schisms and almost on the 

point of breaking up the whole community. The statement concerning Piva is partly correct, 
for Mahavira died, acording to the Jain tradition also, at Paya + and partly wrong, for as I have 
shown above! the Buddhists do not mean the Paiva near Rajag. ha, which is still a place of 
pilgrimage to the Jains, but the little town near Kusinara, where Buddha took his last meal 
in the house of Cunda. Even this circumstance arouses suspicion. Moreover, I have pointed 
outabove that the meting with Upali, which is said later to have been the real cause of 
Mahavira's death, implies nothing of that sort in the oldest texts, And fi nally the story con- 
cerning the schism makes the report still more suspicious, for the Jain texts k now absolutely 
nothing about this, but seem to represent the state of the community at this event as an 
entirely peaceful one; and they generally concea! nothing concerning the schisms, But 
instead of this, they tell us of two minor schisms occurri ng as early as during the lifetime of 
the Prophet, not to mention the everlasting trouble with Gosila and his ‘ollowers, finished 
only by the death of this heresiarch. Accordingly I think, that some faint reports of these 
schisms reached the authors of the Nikdyas, and were confused by them by the similarly 
somewhat dim knowledge of the death of Nataputta at Pava—for which they mistook the 
place of the same name more familiar to them—with the story told in the canon. After all, 
Teannot find in this legend an obstacle to the result of the investigation as expounded 
above, and I wish to note two other cireumstances, which fit in very well with the opinion 

as to Mahivira being somewhat later than Buddha, 
published by ا‎ an Bghingt वाक aay 1 
مط ذا‎ the succession of brothers was no rule in this dynasty is seen from the faci that Gulia 

( Quoted and translated by Chalmers, JRAS, 1895, p. 685 و‎ 
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The Jain creed is called in D, N. 11. G7 aq. ; WM. N. 1,377; 5. 2. 1, 06, .مأ‎ cdturydma 
‘consisting in four restrictions."!’ But this is not the creed of Mahavira, who enforced five 
great vows upon his followers, but of his predecessor Par-va the last firthakara but one. And 
there seems in fact to be amongst the Jains themselves some confusion concerning the 
niunber of the ' great vows.'13 This is evidently no mistake on the part of the Samaaia 
phalasvtia and other Buddhist texts, but rather depicts the state of things such as it was, 
when Buddha and Mahavira came into closer contact. with each other; and from this we may 
perhaps coneludé that Mahavira did not finally fix his doctrine of the five vows before a 
somewhat later date, when Buddha was already out of any connection with him. | 

Moreover, क्वि, is the main ruler in the Buddhist canonical texts, and Ajita‘atru 
(oes not appear so very much there, which strengthens the statement that Buddha's life was 
tlready in the beginning of his reign coming toitsend. But in the canon of the Jains’ Kavika 
plays a far more important réle in the life of Mahavira, and is certainly taken as much notice 
of as his father, if not more ; and while the Buddhists represent their master as visiting and 
being visited by these kings in Rajagrha, the old capital of Magadha, amongst the Jains 
Campa, the new capital of Kisika, is almost as often mentioned asthe scene of the inter- 

views between the king and the prophet. | This, too, undoubtedly points to a later period of 
Ajata atru’s reign. 

1 have now reached the end of this investigation. It may be said with justice that most 
of what it contains has been said in one form or another before ; but this is an inevitable evil, 
cominon to all such researches of a more general kind. Moreover, I do not regret it, because I 
have found it most convenient to lay once more before the reader the whole mass of facta,which 
cnables them far better te form a proper opinion, whether it agrees with that suggested above 
ornot. And 1 think, that the question concerning the date of Mahavira is a very importent 
one, and deserves to be discussed with the aid of as much material as may be available, 11 
cannot expect that all scholars will agree with my conelusion—which is in fact only that long 
ago suggested by Profeasor Jacobi, which 1 have tried to confirm by some new arguments— 
I may at least hope that the preceding discussion may be of some use in drawing the attention 
of scholars to a problem, which seems for a long time to have been somewhat neglected. New 
material, not available to me, will perhaps be supplied, and may furnish another solution of 
the question ; for the present. 1 see no possibility of arriving at any solution, harmonising 
better with the various facts connected with and depending upon the date under consideratio:,, 

Note —It has perhaps occurred to the reader of this paper that I have nowhere quoted 
the introduction by Professor Geiger to his translation of the Mahdrarsa (London 1012), 
In fact, 1 did not read this treatise before 1 had finished my paper, and consequently some cf 
the conclusions drawn by me are simply repetitions of what has already been proved hy 
Professor Geiger. But, notwithstanding the unsurpassed knowlege of this eminent scholar 
on matters connected with the Ceylonese tradition, I cannot agree with the main reault of his 
chronological investigations, As for my reasons for believing the date of Buddha's death to 
be 477 8. ८. they have been sect forth above ; and 1am not convinced of their incorrectness by 
the possibl existence of a Ceylonese era counting from 483 ,ع .كا‎ traces of which cannot be 
discovered before the eleventh century A, D., or about 1500 years after Buddha's death, 
And when Professor Geiger fixes the date of A.éka's Coronation to 244 8. c., he has neglecter 
the epigraphical evidence, according to which the 13th year after that event fell between 
260 and قنك‎ छ. €. And ia comparison with the contemporancous inscriptions thu evidence 

of the Ceylonese chronicles is, of course, valueless, 

In concluding this paper I wish to express my most sincere thanks to Dr, 2 W. Thomas, 
who has had the great amiability to go through my manuseript in order to correct the 
numerous passages inconsistent with the usage of the English lauguaye 

1 5 1 न ماب‎ 98 ff न Cf, दधतत dhommo in Uttar, XXII, 12. 
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COBRA MANILLA. | 

Ix Hobgon-Jobson the name of this anake is | 
derived from Mahrithi ma ér, which = said to be 
conrected with Sanekrit mani, ‘o jewel’, But 


*Manilla* seems rather to go back to wrap ili, 


which, according to the Dictionnaire Tamonl- 
Pron aia, is # corruption of matouwsi, * earth-sater, * 
from mas, ‘earth,’ and ws, ‘toeat" In the 
Madras Presiklency this anoke is popularly believed 





to «af earth and to have two heads, one jn tront 
and one behind, which it uses alternately for six 
months! The Anglo-Indian form + Cobra Manilla“ 
was taken over from Portuguese, where cobra means 
a snake’ and manilia ‘a bangle" As shown 
above, the second of the is due t 
popular etymology of the Tamil mig १ a 
EK. Hvucrescu, 
[Thia makes the cobra manilla ta be tha well 
known Indian water snake—the domuunei —En,] 


BOOK-NOTICE, 


Ths Bower Manuscript} Farsimile leaves, Nagari | 


translation, with notes, edited by A. 15 Rupotr 

Horex.e, C.LE., ALA, PuD., Calcutta. Superin 

tendent, Government Printing, India, 1893-1912, 

Archeological Survey of India New Imperial 

‘Series. Vol XXII, Fol, xoviii. 401 pp. 

Tis monumental edition of the Bower manu- 
extending over more than twenty yeara It 
commenced in the summer of 1891, and tho 
introductory remarka were written in April 1912. 
The learned editor has hed to contend with very 
great difficulties, but then his patient and careful 
work hea resulted in wadding considerably to our 
knowledge of ancient Indian medicine and Indian 
civilisation generally | 

Though the discoveries of the first deconnium of | 
our contury have brought to light fragments which | 
aro considerably older than the Hower manuscript, 
this latter one occupios # unique position, in so far 
مم‎ ita discovery and publication in Caleutta, to use | 
the words of the editor, ‘ started the whole modern 
movement of the archmological exploration of 
Enstern Turkestan. (It هم‎ not necessary ir this 
short notice to follow the different stages in this 
development, Suifice it. to remind of the act that | 
thess explorations have in a remarkable degres | 
widened the scope of lodian philology and research 
We aro now able to see, much more clearly than 
wie formerly the case, what a predominant rile 
Indian civilisation played in Asia ot a very early | 





Asia during long conturies, And from the finds in 
Turkestan unexpected light has already been 





The chief contents of the Bowor أدرع عفدا نهدا‎ 
medical, and of considerable interest for the jy برعت اهنا‎ 
of Indian medicine That is a consequence of the 
fact that it seems possible to settle the question 
about the date of the manuscript with some confi- 
dence. Tha reeolt of a careful study of Indian 
palmography and the alphabet of the Bower 
mamiscript has led Dr, Hoernle to the conclumon 
that the time of writing was the second half of the 
fourth ‘century A. D. The learned editor has 
succeeded in adducing very valid reasons for this 
dating. He alao tries to show that the writers wen 
natives of India who had migrated to Kucuar 
One of them is supposed to hail from the northern, 
and the two other ones from the southern part of 
the northern area of the Indian Gupta script. 
“But the fact that they use birch-bark as their 
writing material showa that the country, from 
which more immediately they migrated 1 Kuchar 
mist have been Kashmir or Udyina: and the 
quality of the bireh-bark which they use سامت يدنع‎ 
that they wrote their respective parts of the 
Bower Matnscript alter their settlementin Kuchar 
when their store of birthbark had run short,” 

Tt is of courac impossible to prove these thescs 
with abanlute certainty, We know that the Indian 
Brihm! alphabet waa introdured into Eastern 
Turkestan in the Kusha ja period, and we alec 
know that ite Turkestan varieties did nat thange 
much in the course of the centuries [६ ia therefore 
just possible that the date of the Bower mamuseript 
ذا‎ o little later than assumed by Dr, Hoernle, ain 
that the scribes were not themselves (11. 1. 111 | 
from क्रत, However, Dr. Hoernle's theory is, | 
think the most likely one, Only I should not attach 
mith importance to such features where the 
alphabet of the Bower manuscript agrees with 

ततप That latter alphabet seems to have been 


| wed over a comparatively wido orca, anil, amore. 


over, it docs not. occur in epigraphical recoriy 
before ‘a much later time, 


with the common Kbotan! change of ¢ to च. | 


150 
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At all oventa, however, the Bower manttsecript is 
much older than anything of the same kind so far 
found in India. 7 has already been remarked 
that it has been written by more than one hand. 
There seom to have been altogether three scribes, 
and the last one seem to have been o man 
Yasgamitra, ,عب‎ Yasomitra, by name. Dr. Hoernle 
thinks he may have been a Buddhist monk and 
probably a man of repute. This he infers from the 
fact thet the manuscripta were found in the relic 
cham عم‎ of a astipa, which he thinks shows that 


- =-= ليد = 





they must bave been the property of the person in 


whose honour the efipa was erected; and to be 
accorded such an honour that person must have 
been «monk of acknowledged eminence." IT um 
afraid that this conclusion is alittle rash, The 
manuscript was evidently deposited aa a votive 
offering, but nothing authorises us to believe that it 


had belonged to the person in whos» honour the 


which were put together in the shape of an Indian 
Hlustrated in fig. 6 and 7, of which the latter has 
been placed upside down. Parts I-III are purely 
medical; Part I is of a somewhat miscellancous 
description, Part 11 contains _& handbook of 


prescriptiona covering the whole field of internal 


meétlicine ‘and called Navanifaka; Part TI is a 
fragment of a similar work; Parta IV and V 
contain two short manuals of cubomancy, and Parts 
VI and VII contain two difforent portions of a pro. 


tective charm against snake bites and other evila | 


The most important is Part IT, the Natanitaka, 
about 300 A.D. On the other hand, it quotes 
copious extracts from works like the GAaraka 
Sobidd and the Sudruta Saihitd, of which the 
former ia ascribed to « contemporary of Kanishka. 
It wevident that the existence of a record like the 


the other hand, that Frasishka's contemporary — 
Charaka was recognised aa a great authority by | 


the author of tho Navanitaka, it is not possible 
to draw any other inference as to the date of 
Kanishka than that he must have ruled before 
A, 0, 300, supposing that Dr. Hoernle's dating 
ia correct, 

The history and chronology of Indian medicine 


tehis taking up the study of these questions on o 
broader basis in his Osteology of the Ancient 
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in this edition, and is sure 


^ एरक, 1914, 





षि ज 








Indiang and in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. The most important contribution, how- 
ever, is the edition of the Bower عادر عسل تتشم‎ 
ना Tho excellent هاتدماعمم]‎ plates will bo of 
the utmost us to the palxographist in settling 
various questions connected with the Brahmi 
alphabet and its history in India and Central Asia, 
The text iteclf, with the careful translation and 
useful to the student. It is a consequence of the 
long duration of the whole work that many pointa, 
which from the beginning seemed tao difficult, 
have, in the course of time presented a different 
aspect, and it is only natural that the editor hag, 
in many cases, arrived at new and better results im 
the cours of his work. In order to bring the 
whole edition up to dato, he has thus reprinted not 


| 8 few pages, so that the binder may, sometimes, 


experience some difficulty, Before taking up the 
atudy of the work it will also be advisable to 
order to avoid unnecessary work and trouble, 
Everybody who goes to this study and ia able to 
to be 
some twenty years ago, مم‎ littl known that it 
baffled the «fforta of experienced Indian ॥ 1.1 
هنا أقمة‎ and unremitting work be has devoted to his 
teak. Ho is himeelf to be congratulated on the 
excellent way in which he haa acquitted himself of 
it, and the splendid edition which iv now presented 
to the public is a fine monument of his crition} 
echolarhip, Our thanks are aleo due to the Indian 
manuseript has been published, The edition iteslf 
beara testimony to the fine spirit prevailing amongst 
ite officers, For everybody knows that much 
unselfish devotion is needed in order to take up च 
work of this kind, which must necessarily be slow 
and which will inevitably prevent the scholar who 
stilies that bring more immediate resulta 

It would not be proper in this place to enter 
upon a minute discusion of details and to Point 
out auch cases whero it is now possible to amend 
Dr. Hoernle's resulta. He has himaalf Inid before 
us all the materials upon which much a critichiom can 
be based For the present the critic must be 
content to give expression to a feeling of shicers 


| gratitude and admiration. The inceeas nt zeal and 


| to win the highest 
in whoee services it has been completed. 


terised Dr. Hoernle’s work, is 
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SNS 
NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 

BY. Da 1 P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 

(Continued from p. 92.) 

Declension of Nouns 

§53- Old Western Rajasthani possesses all the three genders of Sanskrit and 
Apabhramga, and so do Modern Gujarati and Marwari. Asa rule the Sanskrit gender is 
retained both in éatsamas and tadbhavas ; exceptions, however, are not wanting, as is to be 
observed in cognate vernaculars. In many of these exceptions, indeed, the change of gender 
had already been effected in the Prakrit ; in the others it took place subsequently and was 
brought about either by the influence of a synonym of a different gender or, in the case of a 
few masculine nouns habitually used in the locative or instrumental, by mistaking for 
feminine the terminal ‘i, ) (ته"»‎ of the postpositions, with which they were construed. 
Illustrations of the different cases are - 

kalatra (fem) Wifey’ (Yog. ii, 76; See § 138) = Skt, kalatra-(neut.) 

kiya (fem.)"* Body” (P. 167, 488, 078) = cf. Jaina Maharastri kaya, (fem.) (Bhavavairag- 
yagalaka, 7) <Skt. biya- (masec.), 

(fem.) “ Ditto” (P.344) <Skt. deha- (mase., neut.),‏ ملعك 

niika (neut.) “Noss”? (P.31 1) = Pkt. nakko (masc.), 

vata (fem.) ‘“‘Road" (P. 582) = Ap. valid (fem.) < Skt. vartmd, nominative fro 
variman (neut.), 

vdra(fem.) “Time, turn” <Skt. vdra- (masc.), 

velu, velaii (maso.) ^° Creeper” (P. 548 ff.)<Pkt. श्यः, veHd (fem.), 

“ni pari (fem.) “‘Like..""<Ap. .. padrt <Skt. prakdrena (maso.) (See 663, 75). 

In the case of مدقت‎ the change of gender was probably brought about through such 
locative constructions as the following : 

asi (for dnai, see § 10 (3) } viri “This time” (P. 315), 

bifi (forbijai) véra“ A second time” (Dd.) 

The noun dgi “ Fire”, which in some vernaculars has become feminine, has retained 
its original masculine gender in the Old Western Rajasthani (cf. Indr. $3). 

$ .وى‎ There are two numbers : singular and plural. In the direct cases: (nominative, 
accusative, vocative) nouns often have only one form for both numbers, and in one oblique 
case (Instrumental), a plural inflectional termination has come to be used for the singular also 

१ .وو‎ The declension is partly inflectional and partly periphrastic. For the purpose of 
studying the former it will be convenient to divide nominal bases into two classes, viz. oon- 
sonantal and vocal. Consonantal bases endin a consonant (or conjunct) followed by -a, 
which is dropped before all terminations. This class comprises all so-called “ weak " 
tadbhavas and talsamas 10 ०८, Vocal bases may be subdivided into: a) bases ending in a 
vowel different from च, namely: 0, “i, بك‎ ०४, and b) bases ending in “aa (<Ap. °aa <Skt. 
“aka), The former retain their terminal vowel before all terminations, the latter drop the 
final vowel, just like consonantal bases, and suffix the terminations to the penultimate a, 
In ordinary grammars the latter bases are called “strong”. They are all tadbhavas, bat 

there is one class of tatsamaa, viz, tatsamas in °aya, which is treated exactly like them. 
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856, The Inflectional declension is limited to the cases following: nominative, accusative, 
instrumental, ablative, genitive, locative and vocative. Of these the nominative and accu- 
sative have the same termination and so have on the whole the instrumental and locative, 
the confusion having already taken place in the Apabhramga. Further, the ablative has lost 
its original case meaning and has passed into that of the locative, a change of which there 
are also traces in the Apabhram¢a. In the usual grammars of Modern Indo-Aryan Verna- 
culars, the instrumental and genitive cases are now termed as agentive and oblique, but I 
prefer to hold to the older terms, as being more correct from the point of view of historical 
gra Nouns are not all subject to inflection in the same degree. As a rule inflection 
is common to all nouns in the instrumental, ablative, locative and vocative cases only ; in the 
other cases only vocal bases are inflected and consonantal remain unchanged. There 
are, however, some exceptions, chiefly formed by consonantal adjectives which may be 
inflected in all cases, consonantal nouns which are sometimes inflected in the nominative- 
accusative singular, and vocal nouns in भं, °«, which are not inflected in the nominative- 
accusative and genitive. Inthe latter three cases, bases in म, “a may also optionally remain 
uninflected and bases in “a are uninflected as a rule. Feminine bases in °d, “i are subject to 
inflection only in the instrumental and locative, and feminine adjectives in °{ remain generally 
unchanged in all cases alike. Let us now proceed to deal with each case particularly 

Nominative-accusative singular.—(1) Masculine vocal take the termination‏ .جو ؟ 
-u, from Apabhram¢a -u <Skt. -ah, -am, Ex,‏ 

prahuraii Adi 51, velad P. 548, 

kugaliu Adi, 77, vivekardpiu hathju Cil, 1, 

pau Cal. 26, rau Cal, 109, Vi, 59, Ratn. 150, . 
Cousonantal bases and vocalic bases in °4 remain uninflectec 

vidvisa Adi. 75, balaka Kal. 5, 

sarathi Cra., raja Adi. 81, 

Rarely consonantal bases take also-w Ex. : | 

Jinavaru Ie, 196, murativantu Cal, 28, bokadu Indr. 77 

In the accusative singular, masculine bases in “aa form an exception in that they may 
optionally take the ending “ai instead of "कध. This ought not to be considered as an 
irregularity, but rather as a survival of the Apabhramca habit of representing Sanskrit “kam 
by °d, instead than by “wu (See Pischel, § 352). Instances of such nasalized accusatives are 











declensi: 





°, according to § 11, (3). Modern Gujarati and Marwari contract “aii into "6 

(2) Feminines have the nominative-accusative identical with the base Substantival 
feminine bases end mostly in°d, “i, rarely in “a, च Adjectival feminine bases end always in य. 
So "i appeara to be the termination characteristic of the feminine gender in Old Western 
Rajasthani In Apabbrameca the "i feminine termination had already begun to supersede 
not only in adjectives, but also in substantives (Cf. bali, Pischel’s Materialien cur Kenntnis 
des Apabhramga, XVI). Examples of the four classes of feminine bases are 

mala Dd. 5, kanya, Vi. 125, 

ghadi Adi. 20, piifali Dd. 3, 

pida Cal. 33, tarasa P. 541, ara Cra 

sipini Kal. 35, (5१1 P. 366, hott 12, 391, bhamuhi ए, 564, seji ए. 344, vakhdri Cal. 110 
Observe that bhamuAi and seji in the last class are from original nouns in “4, viz.<Skt. +ला 
vukd, payyd (Pischel, §§206, 124). These feminine bases in “i have lost the latter vowel in 
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Modern Gujarat’, thus: sdpera, tina, kola, seja, vakhéra. The same has been the case with 
other vernaculars, as for instance with Hindi, as shown by the Old Baiswari, in which feminine 
nouns that in Modern Hindi end in °a still retain their terminal ,ل"‎ 

(3) Neuters are inflected exactly like the masoulines, excopt thatthey are nasalized. 
Thus their termination is -@, Apabhramca employed -w or -am after consonantal bases, and 
~ti after vocal bases in “aa. Old Western Rajasthani examples are : 

०00 Dag. viii, 34, drogapanag (il. 3, matha§ Cra., karandia Indr. 61 , yukiad Indr, 11. 
According to§ 11, (3), °ad is liable to be contracted into °é, Ex, - 

pahilf Dac. iv, tahari Kal. 7, ku di Dac. iv. 

In some texts traces are still surviving of the old neuter termination قف‎ <Ap, مع بق‎ 
व ककल met with the following : 
ja (Kal., passim) = Ap. j7<Skt, yad, 

hay (Dac.) <Ap. hid <Skt. bhatam, 

In Modern Gujarati all original neuters in °ad (from bases in “aa) have been simplified into 
“a, & process, of which there are already traces in the MS. Up., which is dated in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century : 

353. Nominative-accusative plural.—(1) Masculine vocal bases add the termination ii, 
which is identical with Apabhra معو‎ -i<Skt. “dh, Before this termination,bases in °aa lose 
their penultimate vowel (according to §9), and bases in ° (4), "8 ("u)optionally insert euphonic 
y. Ex. ; 

ghoda Indr. 2, sagi Adi. 13, 

pamkhia F 722, 28, paiilid P. 100, vivahdrid F 728, 4, vayia AdiC., 

kunthuya Dac. iv, bindia Dac. iv, 8. 

Consonantal bases and, optionally, vocal bases in °i, °i, च, गं take no termination. Thus: 

cora Kal. 13, veri Indr. §., paravadi Kal. 18, 

(2) Feminine bases undergo nochange. Thus: 

kidi Dag. iv, nadi F 663, 6, mald Kal, 28, riddii Bh. 25, 

(3) Neuter bases, when subject to inflection, "9, ® t 
+ [90907४0 -aj زله)‎ (see §14) <Skt. -dni. Examples عم‎ : 

mo'ak kad Yog. ii, 594, 144 ४५५५९४7 २. 536, amAhdrl karma Sast. 55. 

$ .وو‎ Instrumental singular. For this case there are two terminations, to wit: -i (=) 
and -ij (-shi), The former is from -é, the regular Apabhramea termination for the instru- 
mental singular; the latter is from Apabhram¢a قلف‎ <Pkt.-chim <Vedic Skt. -ebhis, and is 
therefore a plural termination. Both are used side by side, but the latter is by far the less 
ommon, it being generally used only after consonantal bases, whilst the former is used 
after yooal bases as a rule, and after consonantal bases optionally. With the latter bases, 
however, the -ij termination is more common than 7. Ooccasionally consonantal bases take 
1ه‎ (<Ap. -ahi)?? instead of -ij,and so do optionally masculine bases in °, न, بق"‎ Bases in “nu 
generally drop their final vowel and take optionally either -j or-ij, Examples are : 

(a) in-i( -9} : Masculines and neuters : 

pasdt 021. رقم‎ Dag. i, 14, rai Up. 20, nigeal Adi., Indr., lobhi Indr, 24, क्का Indr. 71, 
vidhdtay Indr, 90, papii, P. 248, dhedii ए. 664, pavii Dag. iv., guri Re. 9. 

Feminines : 

malaj Pr. 2, mahimai Cil. 84, gai P.21, sarikhdii Adi. 75, strii P.327, buddhit 2. 604, 
Kal. 17. 




















= Ono instence of the termination قلي‎ is in the form ekahl, which occurs Up. 18, 
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(5) in -17 : 

analij Kal. 11, mithydteit Adi. 1, تنام‎ Bh. 98, kamii Indr. 73, eamyamit Dag. iii, 13, 
hathii Dag. iv, pagii Dac. iv, hetii F 583 

(c) in -al : 

dehai Bh. 94, gokal Adi. 69, maraval Indr. 24, vastral Dac, iv, punyai F 659, 3, 4, 
tapasal P. 664, rdjdat AdiC., mantriyai Dd 2. | 
Bases in °d, whether masculine tatsamas or feminines, may optionally contract the -i 
termination with the ultimate °4 into “4, according to § 14. Examples thereof ore very 
frequent in Up. : 

mahaimi Up. 100, قزم‎ Up. 113, nagaranayaka Up. 164, Sujyesta, ibid. 

The old termination -ihi has been preserved in the MS. Vi, (samvat 1485) in the two pas- 
sages following and in another one, which, it being used in the original plural meaning, will be 
quoted under the next head : 

rapt Rambha samdgi ^" Similar to Rambha in beauty “ (Vi. 16), 

daiviht Kidhd chai je Lima ““ The things which have been done by Fate” (Vi. 93). 
Observe that in both cases the -iAi termination is added to consonantal nouns, Nine forms 
in -iAi occur also in the Vasantavildsa(see H.H. Dhrava’s The Gujerati Language of the 
Fourteenth-Fifteenth Century, pp. 326-327). Occasionally -al is assimilated to -ii (see § 10, 
(2)) ,thereby giving a termination practically identical with the original -i7, For the 
contraction of -al into -j see §§. 10, (3), 53, 131. 

Old Western Rajasthani ,له"‎ which is the regular ending of °aa bases in the instrumental 
singular, is turned into “éin Modern Gujarati and into च्छं in Marwari. In the former 
language -é is employed as a general termination after all bases alike (Cf. the Old Western 
Rajasthani forms rijdéai and mantriyal quoted above). 

$ .مه‎ Instrumental plural—This case is generally formed from all bases alike by the 
addition of -é, a termination, which is derived from Apabhramca -ahi, by dropping intervocalic 
A (see § 37, (1) ) and contracting the two vowels (see § 10, (4)). Apabhran ca had both -ihi and 
-ahi, in Old Western Rajasthani the former gave -ii and the latter -¢. We have seen that in Old 
Western Rajasthani the former came to be used as a singular termination, Instances of plural 
instrumentals with قم‎ contracted to -¢ are already met with in Piigala. Thus Piigala i, 93 
we find putle for puttahi (Skt. putrais). To the same contraction were liable voralic stems in 
“d, after the latter vowel had been shortened to श्व, Thus matte for mattahi (Skt. matrabhis) 
(Pingala i, 196). From the termination -hi (Skt, -bhis), which Apabhram¢a employed after 
vocal bases, Old Western Rajasthani derived -7, a termination apparently identical with that 
of the singular. We thus have in Old Western Rajasthani two terminations for the 
instrumental plural, viz. -¢ and -7. The former is by far the commoner and it has super- 
seded the latter even after vocal bases in “i, “i, १६, =, which, to be regular, ought to have -i, 
It is clear that in Old Western Rajasthani -¢ has become a general termination. The few 
remnants that are still occurring of -i are naturally confined to bases in च, च, “a, “uw. Vocal 
bases in ‘aa before -¢ lose their penultimate vowel according to§ 12. Examples are : 

(a) in-€: Masculines and neuters : 

hathe 1. 318, dive P. 685, nayaue F 783,71, vidvdse Vog. i, 16, Kal. 17, deve Saat, 139, 
hathidre Adi C., trise muharie Cri., be'e Dag.X, panie Indr, 9, Bh. 82, mahdtmée Up. 40, 
gure Up. 66, ०6९, Up. 25, ५५/१८ Up. 182. 

joalas Adi. 38, ndrie Indr, 68, astrie Incr 24. 

In poetry -¢ 1s optionally shortened into -é, -i. Thus : thodé dini P, 166, 264 
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(5) in -7 : Masculines and neuters : 

vyadhaji Bh. 86, vivekit Yog. iii, 94, panjt Indr. 62, sédhui F 003, 41, helui 7 585, 1 

Feminines : 

dorjt Indr. 2, cakini? Indr 41, जल Indr, 24. 

OF the old -ihi termination 1 have noticed the two instances following : 

samani “ Equal to him in virtues” (Vi. 70),‏ ماله kari-nat‏ اتناو 

ghara-ni riddhithi na vahiyd “ (He) was not seduced by (his) domestic wealth” (Up, 153}. 
Occasionally, though rather rarely, consonantal bases take آم‎ asin the singular, Ex.: kas/al 
वणवा, 22, a/hilai Bh. 78, kamalai 11 58. In Adi C, one instance occurs أ‎ added to a 
vocal base, to wit : Asai. It is to -al that the م‎ of Modern Gujariti is to be traced. Observe 
that, in the case of vocal bases in “aa, Modern Gujarati has a before the -é termination. 

In Old Western Rajasthani the instrumental being more frequently employed to give 
the meaning of the agentive, than of the instrumental proper, it is natural that a necessity 
was felt for establishing a difference between the two functions. This was obtained by adding 
to the instrumental proper the pleonastic postposition Lari, which is the instrumental 
locative form of the past-participle karin “ Done" and is identical both in form and in 
origin with the so-called conjunctive participle of karavad “To do". Examples will he 
found § 70, (1). Occasionally to kari the postposition nai was also added pleonastically, 
as in the example from Vi. 70, quoted above, The same in Modem Gujarati. 

$ छा. Ablative. For this case two terminations seem to be usedin Old Western 
Rajasthani, viz. -@ and -6. The former is very rarely mot with, except in the pronominal 
declension, where it is added to pronominal bases to form adverbs of place, as in: رقم رقنا‎ jiAa, 
29, ete, (See §§ 80-01). When so suffixed to pronouns, -4 is no doubt from Apabhramca 
“Ad = Pkt. تقد‎ <Skt. -smil, the regular pronominal suffix for the ablative, Thus Old 
Western Rajasthani “4, (3 are from Ap. tahd (He., iv, 355) <Pkt. tamhd <Skt lasmiil 
It is, possible that the -2 termination, which is suffixed to substantival bases to form 
ablatives, is also from Sanskrit -smai, But against ‘his identification is, perhaps, the 
fact that such ablatives in -4, which are very rare in the Old Western Rajasthani and 
strange to Gujarati, are common in Marwari (and so in Jaipuri), and therefore appear to 
be a peculiarity of the latter. This leads us to conclude that in this case -2 is from -ahd, the 
Apabhram¢a termination for the ablative plural, and therefore is only apparently 
identical with the -? of the pronominal declension, The contraction of -a(A)i into -8 15 
amongst the peculiarities of Marwari. The ablative in كه‎ haying lost its original ablative 
meaning and passed into that of the locative, scholars have been hitherto deceived into 
considering it as a real locative and so have perforce been unable to explain ita derivation 
satisfactorily, The change of meaning from the ablative to the locative is a very old one, 
pronominal ablatives in -4 being frequently employed as adverbs of place in Piigala (see ii, 
51, 182, 183) and so possibly also in Siddhahemacandra, iv, 355, whereto the examples, though 
thoy are cited a3 ablatives, may as well admit of the locative meaning. 

The only instances of ablatives in -4, which 1 have noticed in Old Western Rajasthani, are: 

hiva 14 (Cri.) <Aavaid <ehavadd “ Now " (See ईह 7 (3), 94 (4) ), 

कच simha kop’ jali thayai “ Having heard [this], the lion burned with " (P.484), 

fe dukha (04 ai vell*3 sahiy? pachi vilat jdi “These sufferings, after they have been 
endured for a very short time, pass away "’ (Fast 155), 














2 In this particular case velj =; Ta [| 1 1 1 1 1 "~ also be explained as o contraction from the regular locatave form 
weldi acoording to § 14. 
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bhagavanta -kanha diks4 divaravi ‘‘ He caused the Venerable one to give him the dike 
(Adi C), 

sultha -be 1 dukha avai, “ After pleasure cometh pain " (Up. 30) 

Observe that the two last quotations above are from those very MSs. which exhibit a 
form of Old Western Rajasthani, that is more closely connected with Marwari than with 
Gujarati. 

The other ablative termination, يع‎ -d, is evidently from Apabhramea -ahu. The 
only traces of its use, that seem to have survived in Old Western Rajasthani, are possibly in 
some adverbial compounds, made up by a substantive, apparently in the ablative, followed 
by tne same substantive, apparently in the locative. Example 

Adthé hatha? (F 733, 64) <Ap. * Aatthahu hatthaké “ From hand to hand 
Other examples are : 

Khando khandi, P. 451, diso digi?! P.445, maho mahai F 783, 25, F 535, ii, 11, varo vara 
P. 288 
CE the Sanskrit adverbial compounds in ,ةق"‎ like: Aasta-hasti and Prakrit رامق"‎ 
like : khandd-khamdim occurring Uvasagadasdo, §§ 95,99. Ablatives derived from Apabhramga 
-ahu (-ahi) have survived in Sindhi,  ظوقز ثناة‎ and Western Hindi. In both the latter 
languages, such ablatives are commonly employed for the locative. Sindhi uses ablatives 
in -4 and in -d side by side. 

For the pronominal base pofa-, the first syllable of which I derive from an ablative 
(appahu), see § 92, 

६63. Genitive singular. In Old Western Rajasthani the termination for this case was 
originally -Aa, as in Apabhram¢a, and it was appended, it seems, to all bases alike. But this 
termination went soon out of use, नोच possessing a very strong tendency to be dropped without 
leaving any trace on the word, to which it was suffixed. So this case became apparently 
without safix and practically identical with the base. In one case only ~ha has possibly 
survived in a contracted form, viz., in the case of bases in “aa, which make their genitive 
(oblique) in “4 <*°aaha, 

Of the old form -ha of the genitive termination not the least trace has been preserved in 
Old Western Rajasthani prose, but in poetry, where archaisms are easily retained and 
additional syllables are occasionally sought to make up the sum of matras that are required 
for a verse, -ha has not altogether died out. Many instances of its usage | have woted in the 
MSS. Ihave seen. A few ones are the following 

vanaha -mahi “ In the foreat'' (F 728, 16), 

supanaha ai ** Of the dreams” (F 535, ii, 16), 

hipaha-agali '* Bafore the father " (Vi. 140), 

katakaha-pithi “ In the rear of the army” (Kann. 43), 

bharataraha sarisa “ Equal to [her] husband” (Vi. 06), 

amha manaha mtnoratha “ Our hearts’ desire ” (Ry. 121) 


‘To be Continued.) 





१ CY, Prakrit divo digi”. 
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ORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
By ४. RANGACHARI, MA, L.T., MADRAS. 
CHAPTER II. 
(Continued from p. 158). 
THE Fouspation oF THE Nam Dynasty or Mapvura 
BECTION L 
The Emperor Achyula Raya 1530-1542, - 
The Common Version of Achyuta Raya’s Character and Administration. 

On the death of the great Krishoa Deva Riya?5 in 1530, the imperial throne of Vijaya- 
nagar waa ascended by his half brother Achyuta Raya, a person about whose character and 
capacity a very widespread divergency of opinion exists, According to Nuniz,?* a celebrated 
traveller who visited Vijayanagar at this time, and Mr. Sewell who bases his history on 
the account of that traveller, no worse man than Achyuta could have been chosen for the 
throne, and no worse misfortune to the empire waa possible than his accession Achyuta 
we are told, could neither endure the fatigues of war, nor was fit to perform the duties of 
peaceful rule. He was endowed with a character which could hardly endear him to his 
people. His tyranny alienated the nobles around him, and his weakness invited the domi- 
nance of the despised Sultan of Bijapur. Ismatil Adil Shah had received humiliating treat. 
ment at the hands of Krishya Deva, and felt it مه‎ much that he had vowed to refrain from 
wine till he avenged the disgrace and removed the stain of subordination. A fit-opportun- 
ity presented itself, we are informed, with the accession of the weak Achyuta Riya. The 
keen Musalmiin promptly invaded the Raichur Duab, captured the coveted towns of Mudkal 
and Raichir—never again to come into the hands of the Hindus—and even marched as far as 
Hospet,2* which he razed to the ground. This disgrace, together with the general weakness 
of Achyuta Riya’s internal administration, we are further informed, lost for him the esteem, 
the obedience, and the loyalty of the people. In their hatred, the nobles set up the stand 
ard of rebellion. A liberal policy of tact and conciliation would have killed disaffection and 
restored order; but Achyuta Riya had more pride than wisdom, more passion than tact 
Unable to rise to that statesmanship and forgiveness which could forget injury and disarm 
treason. he brought an eternal ignominy on his name by calling for help, at the cost of the 
independence of Vijayanagar, his deadliest enemy, Ibrahim Adil #تطمطة‎ (1533-1557). The 
latter was of course too glad to obtain an opportunity of triumph which none of his prede- 
ceasors had had either by arms or by diplomacy. To be within the city of Vijayanagar, to 
have the mastery of its internal politics and the emperor forhis tool, was 4 circumstance 
which the most ambitious of his forefathers had not dreamt. Such circumstance was 
practically equal to the subordination of Vijayanagar to Bijapur. Ibrahim found himself 
therefore in 1536 as the guest of Achyuta Riiya*" at Vijayanagar. Itis true his satisfaction 
at this achievement received a rude and premature check; forthe Hindu nobility suddenly 
awakened to the seriousness of the situation and, by a timely obedience to their debased 
sovereign, persuaded him to cancel an engagement,so derogatory to the prestige, and so 


died during his father's life-time. See Nunis 
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harmful to the safety, of the empire. But it was easier to invite the Sultan than to expel 
him. The proud Musalman had seen with his own eyes the splendour anc glory of Vijayana- 
gar, its noble streets, its magnificent palaces, its grand temples, ita untold wealth, its busy 
trade, and the sight was not calculated to smother ambition or encourage sacrifice on his 
part. Ibrahim Adil Shah, however, was a wise opportunist. He had come to help the 
emperor against his subjects, and he now had no plausible reason for the continuance of his 
stay, He felt, moreover, that a permanent occupation of the Hindu capital was impossible 
He therefore yielded to exigencies, but only after the receipt of about two million pounds 
(50 lakhs of Auns) from the imperial treasury to compensate him for his troubles and 
expenses. diferent 
The different Epigraphical Version. 

Such is the commonly accepted version of Achyuta Raya’s administration; but Mr. Krish- 
na Sastri, the epigraphist of Madras, gives a different picture ofthe emperor. He points 
out from the incontrovertible evidences of epigraphy—and these evidences are singularly 
numerous inthe case of Achyuta Raya, —and of contemporary literature, that, whether 
Achyuta Riya was a tyrant or not, he can. under no circumstances, be calleda craven. He 
might have been wanting in the virtues of a statesman, but he was certainly not wonting 
in the talents of a soldier. In fact Mr. Krishoa Sastri speaks of Achyuta Riya as not only 
an equal of his illustrious predecessor in prowess but also in popularity®. “The way in 
which people atill speak of the happy days of Achyuta Aaya Krishoa Raya sufficiently 
suggesta the popularity and the greatness of that sovereign." Far from being the tool of 
Adil Shah, the inscriptions speak of him during the very first year of his succession, as “ the 
terror to the Tulukkars,""?1 and “the conqueror of the Oddiya forces" and later records 
call him a universal conqueror and the conqueror of Ceylon. Mr. Krishya Eastai believes 
that these titles were not idle panegyrics, that the early inscriptions really retord an import 
ant victory which Achyuta Raya achieved over Bijapur and* Waraigal which had perhaps 
taken advantage of Krishoa Deva's death to make a joint attack on Vijayanagar. It is in 
the strong hold which Achyuta Raya had over the numerous feudatories in his empire, 
however, that his martial valour is conspicuous. He made his sovereignty a potent factor 
throughout South India, His magnificent donations to temples and Brahmans reminded 
men of the palmy days of his predecessor. 200 feudatory3? chiefs who maintained an aggre- 
gate army of 600,000 men saluted his standard and acknowledged his supremacy. 

SECTION 11. THE TINNEVELLY CAMPAIGN 1532, 
Achyuta Raiyas expedition to Tinnevelly. 

A remarkable campaign** which Achyuta Raya led to the basin of the Tambraparni 
during the very aecond year of his accession serves to illustrate his martial capacity and his 
determination to retain at all costs his hold on the South. This campaign of Achyuta Riya 
deserves close scrutiny; for it had momentous effects on the history of South India and 
indirectly led to the establishment of the Naik dynasty in Madura. Histonans or rather 
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grasp of the circumstances under which the campaign was organized leaves no problem as 
regards the causus belli, Students of epigraphy will easily remember how in the time of 
Krishga Diva Raya’s administration, there ruled in the basin of the Kiivéri and the Vaigai a 
great Saluva chieftain of the name of Chellappa*! Vira Narasimha Niikar, who had gained 
the first place among Krishga 1) 73 "5 grandees and who had been only looking for a timely 
opportunity to declare himself independent. The death of Krishna Déva Riya and the 
difficulties in which Achyuta Raya was involved with the Sultan and the Gajapati, afforded 
him the long-wished-for opportunity. Siluva Naik would probably have been reconciled to 
subordination and allegiance, if he had been approached with tact and friendship by the 
new emperor: But immediately after Achyuta Raya's accession, an event happened which 
had exactly the contrary effect, which did not only increase the vassal’s discontent, but 
drove him into actual rebellion. This was the rise of a formidable rival, Mahamandaléj. 
vara?* Tirumalaiva Mahériija, in the court and counsels of Achyuta Raya, 

. The causes of the Tinnevelly Campaign. 

Tirumalaiya was the head of the Salaka chiefs, and had cistinguished himself in the 
camp as well asthe court. He was, moreover, closely allied by blood to the emperor, for 
the latter had married his sister, The Salaka chiefs again, had evidently long been the rivals 
of the Saluvas, and in the keen race for office and distinction had not unoften perhaps come 
into conflict. The result of all this was the growing discontent of Saluva Niik. He could 
not endure to see himself dethroned from the post of first ministor by arrival. He could not 
follow the imperious lead of > man who obstructed his own views of ambition and chances of 
distinction, and who, thanks to his family, his tradition, his office, and his kinship with the 
emperor, was hisdeadlyenemy. Either he or Tirumalaiya must go. They could not live side 
by side, and as the emperor was naturally partial to the Salaka chief, Baluva Naik felt that he 
had nothing more to gain by his loyalty to the Empire. From a long-standing feudatory 
he now changed into an irreconcileable foe, and prepared to gain allies, And they were 
not wanting. Between Madura and Tinnevelly, there was one of the most turbulent feudat- 
ory chiefs of the age—the celebrated Tumbichchi® Naik. A restless and greedy soldier, he 
was evidently in dispute with his nominal suzerains, the Paindyan ki ngs. In him Saluva'Naik 
found a capable colleague and congenial ally, Shortly after, he found an even more capa- 
ble ally. In the extreme south of the peninsula, the region between the Tam braparni and 
the sea, the greedy and aggressive king of Travancore, Udaya Mirtinda Varma ^ the 
greatest and the most illustrious of the early sovereigns of Vénad," was waging a deadly war 
with the Pindyans, From very?" early times the kings of the Pindyan dynasty and the kings 
لل سور سر صر‎ ee 0 ० = = 5: = = ~ — —_eOCCC—————_ — 

4 تمد ونه جو‎ ions A भन mak of Chellappa, but the Ach utardydbhywilaya uses the word Chéle A 
example of Vira Narasicaha’s disobedience is his exaotion of j6js from the village of Tiruppanaspa}er thoi n 
this tax had been excused in favour of the temple there 
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erma, alias Champaka-F 1 the senior Tiruvadi of at 4 (10 miles south of Trevindrum) 
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gonny Menon, the rulers of Travancore in this period were: Venad Mootha Raja 1444-1458; Vira Mirtdnda 
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of Travancore were engaged in this dispute. And now, Udaya Miirtania was so much inspi- 
red by the desire to achieve a permanent conquest of the region that he seems to have 
employed all his resources against the Pindyan Ahava-Rima*# and had such a triumphant 
career that, by the year 1530, he had the villages of Brahmadisam, Shermidévi, Ambisa- 
mudram, Kajakadu, ete., in his hands. The Pandyan,in alarm, appealed to the emperor 
for protection. Achyuta Rayo commanded the Tiruvadi*%a to disgorge his spoils and surren- 
der his conquests, but the imperial mandate had only the effect of confirming the rebel in 
his treason and extending the range of his activities, He did not only withhold the custom. 
ary tribute due to the Empire, but entered into an active alliance with Saijuva Naik and 
his ally Tumbichchi Naik, It is not improbable that the Chéla princess whom he is eaid 
to have married] was the daughter of Sajuva?® Naik. There thus came into existence a 
powerful confederacy against the Empire in the south,—a chain of enemies from the Kaveri 
to the end of the peninsula. Saluva Naik guarded the districts on the banks of the Kavéri, 
Tumbichchi those on the banks of the Vaigai, and Udaya Martinda assailed those on the 
Tambrapargi, Nothing is known about the attitude of the Vanada“ Rayars of Madura, and 
Bégaiyyadéva-Mahiraja‘! of Trichinopoly in this crisis; but as they were the enemies respec 
tively of Saéjuva Naik and Tumbichchi Naik, they possibly threw in their lot with the Pand- 
yas and the Empire; but divided from one another by inimical territory aad open to raids 
on every side, they could not make a successful resistance 
Achyuta’s Generals: Tirumalaiya and Nagama Naik. 

There was now no other alternative for Achyuta Raya than to prepare for a decisive 
blow against the enemies. The Pindya had to be saved from danger, perhaps from destruct- 
ion. The prestige of imperial power had to be restored. Delay meant disaster, and Ach- 
yuta Raya hastily patched up peace with his adversaries in the north, and himself took the 

the gigantic army which was to chastise the spoliatore of the imperial fabric 
The ablest generals of the day commanded the different sections of the grand army. Tirnu 











Varma 1523-1537 and Udaya Mirtipja Varma 1537-1560; Kérala Varma 1560-3 (See कि Antiqui. 
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malaiyadéva, the emperor's brother-in -law and the personal enemy of Saluva Naik, was the 
first of the leaders. Equally prominent, if not even more, was a cclebrated man who was 
destined, more than anybody else, to reap rich harvest from this expedition. It was the 
renowned Nigama Naik, the وص )مط‎ or store-keeper, according to some, the cattle-keeper 
according to others, and the finance-minister according to still others, of Krishna Déva Raya 

No figure is more elusive and mysterious in Indian History than this Nagama Naik “of the 
Haiyapa-gotra,” There is very meagre mention of him in epigraphy'=. It is from contemp- 
orary literature, the Polygar memoirs and the Madura chronicles that we understand that 
he was one of the most powerful, scheming and enterprising noblemen of the Empire. The 
History of the Karnataka Governors*® tells us that Nigama became, by his pushfulnesa, skill 
and loyalty, one of the most influential grandees of the imperial court. Besides being the 
leader of 40,000 horse, a corps of 4000 elephants and 10,000 camels, which belonged 
to the Empire, he had his own army of retainers consisting of 6,000 horse and 20,000 foot, 
for the maintenance of which he was authorised to collect the peshkus from all the feudat- 
ory states of Vijayanagar from Arcot to Nanjia (Travancore). A man of ssaring ambition 
and formidable valour, Nigappa was a powerful magnate both ०5 9 feudal chieftain and as 
a guardian of the Empire from its enemies, and he was therefore, as the Krishoipuram 
plates sesm to inform us, a prominent commander of the Vijayanagar army‘4 during thie 


(3) Visvanitha Naik, 

A third imperial general who loomed large in the eyes of his contemporaries and who 
evidently had a share in the grand enterprise was the son of Nagama, Vifvanitha Niik!® py 
name. Few among the many adventurers who have figured in Indian History as the found 
ers of kingdoms and the architects of their renown, o1n be compared with this remarkable 
man and hero, who was to stamp a permanent impression of his existence in history by the 





‘firm foundation of a powerful and magnificent line of kings. Though it is a notorious fact 


that, owing to the caprices of armies, the loose tie of allegiance between princes and vassals, 
and the weakness of the kings themselves, the dynasties of mediseval India had, as a role 
an extremely ephemeral and precarious existence, and though the establishment of a new 
dynasty may not be conceived to be noteworthy in an age when the rise and fall of dynast- 
jes Was & commonplace occurrence, yet there is مق‎ much of singular interest in the exploits 
of Viivanitha, that they deserve the close attention, and excite the warm appreciation, of 
the critical historian. Many lesser men than Visvanitha have raised themselves by the 
strength of their personality or by the support of strong partisans, to the rank and dignity 
of kings; but few of them have left behind them कणा lasting monuments of their work, قت‎ 
the founder of the Madura Naik kingdom has done; His work as astatesman, asan organ! 
,تمع‎ a8 # friend of the people and the framer of an administrative system, will be narrated 
in its proper place; but hero it may be noted for a correct. understanding of his policy and 
movements, that he was not a mere soldier capable of gaining the blind devotion of his men, 
but a statesman endowed with a keen insight into character and a genius for organization 
From the first, Viivaniitha was a cynosure of his countrymen. An idol of his contemporar 
jes, ne became & theme for romance and tale even from his birth. The story goes that his 
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father Nagama Naik had at first mo son to inherit his vast estates and to perpetuate the 
memory of his family, in spite of the many propitiatory offerings and the practice of hard 
vows with which he implored the favour of the gods ; that he went on pilgrimage to Benares, 
where by the liberality of hid donations, the magnificence of his charities, and the vigour of 
his penance,‘¢ he obtained, by the grace of the god Viivanitha, the blessing of a son, later on 
the founder of the Madura Naik dynasty, whom be christened after the god whose gift he 
was. The exact date of Visvanitha's birth is unknown; but it may be surmised that it was 
sometime about 1500. .A child of penance and prayer, Viivandtha foreshadowed his coming 
éreatness even in kis youth, He underwent an excellent military and literary training 
under his father, and developed into a fine scholar and 8 finer athlete; and by the time 
he was sixteen, “‘ he Was admired for the beauty of his person and his natural ag well aa 
acquired knowledge, and was in every respect accomplished.”” When about twenty years of 
age, he was introduced by his father to the imperial presence and into the imperial service, 
4 romantic and picturesque story is narrated in the indigenous Chronicles in connection with 
his advent inte the enrperor's service. In accordance with the custom of those days, we are 
told, the emperor brought, ss a result of the chase, a wild buffalo from the neigh bouring 
woods, to be offered, on the tenth day of the Navaratri festival4?, as a sacrifice to (भ Durga, 
the guardian deity of Vijayanagar, the celebrated Bhuvanéévari of vigvarseys's devotion 





and worship. It was widely believed that the siicacy and fruitfulness sacrifice 


depended on the head of the beast's being severed from the body at a single stroke, The 
superstition of the day held that if the victim had to be struck twiee, a disaster was in 
store for the empire, Now it happened that the buffalo नन which was led to the sacrificial 
altar had such long, strong and irregular horns that it became a serious problem how to 
cut its head off at one stroke. The Emperor, courtiers and people were in despair, when 
young Visvanitha, we are told, came to the rescue. He was, we are furthor informed, 
induced by the goddess hereelf, in a vision, to offer himself as the executioner provided 


before the anxious Emperor and offered his service, he was not believed to be earnest, but 
the fervent solicitude of the young hero, his earnest offer to sacrifice his life in case of 
failure, mace Krishpa-Déva agree to try him. And the em peor had no reason to be 
sorry for his decision, ‘To his unbounded joy and enthusiasm, the young soldier Besos «rformed 
his task with remarkable success. As a reward for hi service, Krishna Déya declared him 
& public benefactor, a saviour of the State from a catastrophe, and promised him before 
long, inasmuch as he deserved a crown and kingdom, the dignity of royalty. At the same 
time he distinguished the favourite’s merit by appointing him to the command of a section 
of the army. As # general, Vikvanatha’s career was a brilliant one, He di distinguished 
himself with such glory in the subjugation of certain. enemies## of the empire in the north, 
that vileg the emperor raised him to a high rank, and bestowed on himall honours and 
privileges as well ag the ensigns and trophies which his valour had taken from the 
comyuered chiefa, 
(10 be continued ) 
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the Ganges, ate overyday only throe handfuls of rice, and waited on the god Vitvanitha day and night 
the temple. They did 4 for Fee days, when the god appeared to them in । Vision, expressed his aatis- 
faction at their penance, promi to rive them «aight of his person the next day in the yo, eda ,قد‎ and 
felt o piece of stone coming into contact with their kneea, They went to another chat, but here also the 
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* It isnot known who these ware, Tho Hist. Carn. ae Governora saya they were feudal chieftains in 
the north, who withheld the tribute to be ee by them. One of the Af ८. njiya MSS saya they were the 
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HATHAL: PLATES! OF (PARAMARA) DHARAVARSHA : 
[VIKRAMA] SAMVAT 1237 (1180 A. 7.). 
BY SAHITYACHARYA PANDIT VISHWESHWAR NATH SHASTRI, JODHPUR. 


Tus inscription was found in the Hithal village in the Sirchi State about 3 mises 
North-West of Mount Aba, It is engraved on two copper plates, each of which measures 
about 63° broad by 5)” high and contains a ring hole but the ring has been lost. 

Each plate is engraved on one side only, One of these plates contains 10 lines and 
the other 11, But the 11th line seems to be a post script, for the letters in this line differ 
widely from the others 

The characters are Nigart of the 12th century. The language is very incorrect 
Sanskrit. This may be due to the fault of the engraver. It is written in prose throughout 
except the three imprecatory verses (lines 15 to 20 of the second plate). In respect of 
orthography the letters 6 and v are both denoted by the sign for v 

This inscription is dated Thursday, the llth of the bright half of Kartika in the 
[Vikrama] year 1237, and refers to the reign of Dharavarsha, who, in this inscription 
is styled the descendant of Dhimarajadeva, Raja of Aba who is described in the inscriptions 
of Abi? and Girvar? as the founder of the Paramira clan.4 

The minister, at that time, was Kovidisa, The day of the charter specified in the 
inscription is Devotthani Ekddaii ; and it says the following with regard to the donec 
Bhatjaraka Visala Ugradamaka, achérya of ivadharma: (1) That he be granted... . in 
Sahilva ‘a. (2) That he be permitted to graze his cattle on the pasture grounds free of 
charge. (3) That a pasture land be granted him in Kumbhiranuli. (4) That he be 
granted an area of land which can be tilled with two ploughs ina day. (5) Inthe طغ11‎ 
line of the second plate, which is supposed to be a postscript it is mentioned that the 
pastures of Magavadi and Hathala7i villages also be granted to him, 

Lines 5-10 of the second plate contain curses on those princes who would deprive 
him of these privileges, 

the localities mentioned here Hathaladi is obviously Hithal where the plates were 
found. In the 15th century inscriptions, this village bears the name of Brahmasthina, This 
1 The ink impressions of these plates were kindly given to me by Rai Bahadur Pandit Gauri Shanker _ 
H. Ojha, Supertutendent, Rajputana Museum, Ajmer 
> وروم‎ मेचावरूषतस्य ज eT: परावतत ॥ 
मत्वा TTL: पर्मारनक्षनं ल METH वदमारसं तया || ११ || 
षुण तस्यान्वये राजा ध्रमराजाष्टयो भवत्‌ || : 


येन اتج‎ इन्धा वशाः क्षमायृताम्‌ | १२॥ 
5 (Unpublished Insoription in the Achaleivara temple at Abd) 


1 जयनु निलीय: चेष्यमानस्समन्तान्मुनिसुरसरपर्नी संयुत او‎ | 
विलसदनलरभोविदधतं Safes: تام‎ gates सृष्टवान्‌ यन Ar || ३ || 
आनीत عزنا‎ परनिजयेन मनिः Erie परमार जातिम्‌ | 
व 0 حل سبي‎ 
+ sn Fae way 777777 77254 । : 
لويد‎ यः कृतवाननिज्ञान्‌ पषद्योच्छेदनवे rag | 
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name must have been given to it either because it was granted to Brahmans by 
Paramara princes, or because there was a temple of Brahma near it which is now in ruins, 


First Plate 


९ ओ संवत्‌ १२३७ वर्धं कार्तिक शादि 44 गरौ Tee 
२ इ चाल्नापलं7 || समस्तरा जावलीसमल क [ त ] [ 5 
विपातिश्रीधुमग जश्देवकलकमलोषो ( यो ) तनमात्त [ ^ ]ड 
v ना [ ` 1 डलिकेसुरः क्जु चाराववं देव कस्याणविज 
५ यराञ्ये तस्पादपद्योपजीविननहंः" चीकाविवैः> स 
६ मस्तमद्राव्यापारान च ) ष ) रिगंथयती च्येवः3 काले > 
ه‎ माने च [1 | ةبرجم‎ ferent’! यथया। भ्य संजा ١ 
< त 15ج بوجوب وو‎ महापव्वीण ८ नलिनीवृल 
९ गतजललवतरलतरं wifes fara? 
१० परमधैवाःग्चायनङार कवी asa TT 
Second Plate. 
1 स्यः५साहिलिवाडापाने .. ster [ : ] || 5171 7 
२ नेः: गोचरे चरणीयः 7771 
१३ यादापयत भूमी दत्तः हल २ हल यनूमी + शासने 
qe नोदकयुञ्य [°] sear? || शयुतेऽजनहं 2८ ]7د‎ से*7 
१५ हि" aregott || मतै || श्रीः || वहनिर्व्वद्वधा भक्ता गा 
१६ जनिः सरगरारिनिः बस्य यस्य यदा भूमी तस्य+ स्यत 
१७ का कलत [ ` | ॥ १ ॥ स्ववत्ता 2० core वा यो etree”? | oie 
१८ Sdee aia! वल्माया [ ` [35 जायते क्रमि [ : [ ١| २ || 557 
१९ क्षये rt?! भन्योहनूपति् वेत्‌ | eae करल 
२० भ्नोसि० भम वृत्तं न Sree? || ३ || शुभं भवतः | छ | 
१ मनागवाडौत्रामपासनुमीं दत्ताः हावङक्तीप्रानव्राखनमीं gus | ؟‎ [ 















५ Expressed by a sign, ‘Read rea 
‘Read चाज्ञाषनं "Read दुवा 
‘Read 1757 Read “ait 70“ 
Read “sea ० Read कोकः 

Read वारानूपर्पिन्ययामीत्येवं “ Read लिख्य‏ تا 

ॐ Road चवोल्यान्येकावदवां ॐ Read “Tere 

भ Read जीविततल्यनिदं ॐ Read वित्ताय 

छ Read "दौवा ॐ Read नकाय 

a Read rat 2 Red scien 
© Read “qatar 7 * Read शुभिः 1“ 
5 Read प्रवा ॐ Read 551577 
= Read कविः ॐ Road 

© Read स्वकृतां „ @ Read 7755 
न Read Ge वषं Sears ॐ Read विष्ठायां 

ॐ Read 8 fi Read “ORIEN 

छ Read लोपयेत्‌ % Read 


F Read “afatrar « Read “stat ay 





“SHANDY” AND “SHINDY"™ 


1. Morvssm residents in Madras know from 
experience the weekly market at which provisions 
termed fandai. At Ootacamund it lasta till night 
and winds up with the merry songs of the inebriated 
The word fandai is the Tami] form of Sanskrit 
satudhd, while dandi and fondu are derived from 
eqidhi I have noted the Anglo-Indian form 
shandy = Tamil fandat in the following amusing 
extract from the “Madras Mail" of May 1890, 
which professes to be areply to a query that had 
been inserted by the then Collector of Kurnool 

Bir.—" To keep rabbits on the plains,” send your 


boy to the local shandy for somo string, adjust 


it in loops and pass them over tho heada of the 
rabbits, draw up and fasten to the legs of ىه‎ four 
keeping rabbita on the plains, and prevent them 
wandering to the hilla, Can Mr. Kough kindly 
tell a fellow countryman the best means of keeping 


Government on the plains, especially in April | 


ind May. "* , 
ॐ In tho Slang Dictionary (1874) the word 
shindy is explained by ‘a row, or noise.’ I have 
(a) In chapter 34 of Thackeray's Pendennis 
(1845-50) the Major's valet Morgan remarks with 
reference to the French chef Mirobalant :— 





१ At د‎ ball at Baymonth, sir, bless his impudence, 
he challenged Mr. Harthur to fight » jewel, sir, 
which Mr. Harthur was very near knocking him 
down, and pitchin” him out a winder, and serve 
him right ; but Chevalier Strong, sir, came up and 
stopped the shindy—I beg pardon, the holtercation, 
gig. ** 

(४) Flagel's Dictionary, 4th ed., (1891). “Did 
you and she have a ahindy downstairs." ‘She 


| hated me as much as I did her, we used to have 


(c) Wright's English Dialect Dictionary (1905) 
"There did use to be some shandies (thus) o Plough 
Monday" (from Nottinghamshire). 
will contain the article ‘shindy' is not yet out, 
The Concise Oxford Dictionary (1911) says :— 

“ahindy, brawl, disturbance, row, noise; often 
‘to kick up a whindy;" perhaps from Scotch shinny 
or chindy, o kind of hockey." 
doubtful, 1 suspect that shindy waa originally a 
British soldier's expreasion and gora back to ‘its 
synonym अती का, a word which every master and 
with. I remember to have heard frequently the 
phrase japdai==ppiduginig, he is kicking up > row. 


| Perhaps some of your correspondenta will be able 


Both shandy and shindy ore missing in Hobson- 
Jobson. 


E. पातत, 





BOOK NOTICE, 


Tae PUSASA TEXT OF THE DY SASTIES OF TOF HAL 


AGE WITH IXTRODUCTION +न कच्छ cdited by 
®, E. Pauwotren. Humphrey Milford. Oxford 
Univorsity Press. 1013. XXIV, 97 pp. 6 sh. 


The genealogy of old dynasties is one of the 
traditional topics of the Purdres, and the lists of 
ancient rulera contained in them were at an early 
of India, these lists were largely mado use of, 


and wo can frequently trace their influence in 
inseriptions. Wo critics! scholar would think of 
considering them sa authenticated history. On tho 
other hand, they are not merely poetical fictiona, 
and critical echolara like Sir R. G. Bhandarkar have 


shown to what extent they can be utilieed in 


reconstructing the ancient history of India, 

Ono great difficulty, in making use of these lista, 
has hitherto been that they have had to be con- 
wulied in so many different works, and that these 
latter ones are not available in critical edibions, 
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Mr, Porgiter, who has long devoted much time 
to the study of the Purdgas, hea now helped us out 


of this difficulty, In o handy volume ho has 
brought together the accounts of the dynasties 


ef the Kali Age contained in the Mataya, Viyu, 
Brahma, 
Purioes. In addition tothe printed editions of 


these works be has compared a great number of 
manuscripts, so that it is now सकि to see at © 
glance, in every particular case, how the different 


It will be apparent even from > superficial perusal 
of Mr. Pergiter’s book how much the various دعق‎ 





counts agree, and we ore foreed to the conclt 
that they are all derived from a common source. 
This source must, according to Mr, Pargiter, be the 


Bhavishya-purioa, for we are often told that kings 


(fathita or pathifa) in the Bhavishya. Now it is 
@ curious fact that the account of the same 
not agree at all and is evidently very late, There 
are, هه‎ is wellknown, two recensions of the 
Bhaviehya-purisa, one of which even containg the 
Biblical history of Adam and Eve. On the other 
hand, @ Bhavishyatpuricea is mentioned in the 
Apestambiyadharmasitra, i, £= from a period 
previous to these dynasties, We thus know that 
there existed an old Bhavishya-purina, which was 
added to and recast in the course of time, Mr, 
Pargiter has not taken up the question about the 


various regensiong which are now available. On 


the whole, a critical study on the Purfinas is a great 
desideratum, and will have to be taken in hand as 
Boon as we get a critical edition of the Mahibhirata. 
T should think that Mr, Pargiter must have brought 
together much materials for such a study. 11 is 


to bo hoped that he will some day make them | 


available to the student, 

Mr. Pargiter contends that the source of threo 
accounts was written in Prokrit and probably in 
Kharoeshthi characters, The question about the 
original language of the Indian epic has often 
been discussed, and the arguments in favour of 
the Prokrit hypothesis have usually been the samo, 
and never quite vincing. We cannot overlook 
not been safeguarded in the same way as in the 
case of the Vedas. Our manuscripts, which ore 
all late, must therefore necesmrily present many 


irregulariticea, In such circumstances we cannot | 


Visbtu, Bhigavata aod Garuda 








The samo is, ag is well known, the case‏ مقجلاجه2 


as little significant, if we remember how late our 
manuscripts are, We must also remember that 


the classical Prakrits are not very old forms of 


speech. If the Indian epica were not originally 


in some old vernacular and not in the Prakrit 
described in Pischel's grammar, If Mr. Pargiter is 
Fight in assuming that ashtadaja is occasionally 


misread instead of obddn daia, it should be 
| remembered that ofdin is Sanskrit and not Prakrit. 


Everything depends on what is understood under 
of the grammarians and if every thing else is called 
we include the Vedic dialects and the epic language 
of the Mahabhérata in Sanekrit, then 1 do not think 
that we can agree. The Puriras are throughout Brab 
manical, and the sacred language of Brahmaniecal [= 
terature was Sanskrit, in this wider sense of the word. 

The theory that the oldest Puranio account of the 
dynasties of the Kali Age was written in the Kha. 
roshthi alphabet, is based oo o still unsafer found. 
ation, That wo occasionally find y for + andi for din 
Ayoka instead of Ajoka, we should have to account 
for it, But oocasional mistakes of this kind do not 
It is not the case that “ १७ ia the oldest 
Indian ecript that we know of,” and if the accounts 
of the dynasties of the Kali Age were drawn up or 
et least لكومك‎ in the fourth century A. D,, the 
Kharoahth! theory becomes very unlikely indeed 

On the whole, I am inclined to disagree with 
Mr. Pargiter about several questions dealt with in 
the introduction and the notes, I also think that 
it would have added to the usefulness of tho book 


to prolonged and careful work, and the exhaustive 
critical notes added to the texts are an important 
feature of the book. A work of this kind has 
long been wanted, and we must be very thankful 
to Mr. Pargiter for making it aa reliable and handy 
aa be haa done, 
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THE TRUE AND EXACT DAY OF BUDDHA'S DEATH. 

BY DIWAN BAHADUR نآ‎ D. SWAMIEKANNU PILLAI, .فللا‎ B.L, (MADRAS); LL.B, (LOND, ). 
oe object of the subjoined chart is to show that the true date of Buddha's death 

(Tuesday, 1 April, 478 उ. c.), is deducible from the eight week-day dates cited in 
Bishop Bigandet’s Life of Gaudama (T'riibner’s Oriental Series’). The demonstration is 
accomplished by selecting 5 out of the many dates which have from time to time been 
associated with Buddha (sees long list of such dates at क. 165 of Vol. 11 of Prinsep's 
Tables) and testing the week-days of the several occurrences with reference to each of 

(1) 1027 8. ©. which is the most frequently occurring among the dates collected 
by Prinsep ; 

(2) 901 8. ,ره‎ corresponding to 980 8, ©. for the birth, and to 991 8. رع‎ which is said 
to be quoted by Jachrig from Pallas’ Mongol Chronology (Prinsep, loc. cit.) ; 

(4) S46 ॐ. ¢. corresponding to 835 B.c., which is said by Prinsep to be the era 
adopted at Lhassa and founded on an average of 9 dates: 846 ठ. ©. appears to be the 
date of “ Buddha's appearance" alluded to in a well-known Tamil Buddhistic poem of 
Sth cent. a. 7. called “ Manimékhalai : ” 

(4) 635 छ. €. known as the Peguan date; and lastly, 

(5) 478 B.c., Cunningham's second date, which, at p. 22 of J. R. A. S., 1909, 
Dr. Fleet admits to be an alternative to his own date, 483 8. c., Karttika gukla 8, 

In selecting supposed dates for trial, I have endeavoured to limit myself to typical 
ones, i, .ع‎ to those which have at least some points in their favour. I made an exception in 
favour of 846 8. ,ره‎ because, though wide of the mark, it is a curious date and seems to 
have been adopted by Tamil Buddhists of the 8th century +. 2. [I have published a 
magazine article on this subject, a copy of which I shall be glad to send to any one 
genuinely interested in it]. Other dates, which might have been selected, had to be rejected 
in imine, because the week-days were obviously unsuitable. This remark apples to 544 
8. C., Which would give a Sunday (instead of Tuesday) as the day of Buddha's death, as well 
as to 543 .م‎ c., in which the fithi and nakshatra of Buddha's death concurred ona Friday. As 





N.B.—The following abbreviations are used in this chart. 

1. su. for जलत, the bright fortnight of a lunar month, Bahula paksha ig not referred to even once 
in the chart, 

2 f.d.t.andf.d.n, These symbols indicate respectively that a tithi or a nakehaira ended on the 
following doy after that cited as the day of the tithi or the day of the nakshafra, Ordinarily a tithi معو‎ 
nakshatra is cited as belonging to the day on which it comes to end but occasionally, it is cited as 
belonging to the day when it only commences, “ F. .ل‎ 1," and “ عر‎ din." mean accordingly “ following 
day's tithi" and “ following day's nakshaira,"’ 

3. The onding momenta of fithie and nakshafras are generally given correct to two decimal places 
of aday, The key to thia system will be found in the author's Eye-table 

Thus "20 means 12 ghotikds after sunrise, 

4. When both किं and nekshelre ore cited, the ending moment of the #thi is given first, and then 
the ending moment of the nakshatra. f 

$. The English calender years cited in pairs run from 1 March to 0 March, (i, ¢ the last day of 
February). Thee 1096-95 ऋ, च, is the period from 1 March 1096 to 28 February 1095, At the epoch 
wo are considering, this period coincided very nearly with an Indian solar siderea! year 

0. The expression “ preceded by an adhika month" draws attention to the circumstance that the 
lunar year under consideration waa one of 13, not of 12, months. 
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2. Week-Day dates in 
च Life of Gaudama, 


# 


| Supposed central date 1027 B.C, 





Suppoerd central date (01 90 





Kg@uda Era givens op 1006-83 9. o, Philg (preceded O40 mc; Phalgapa 
on Saturday 19४ of t by adhika month) Sukie 1 waa Wed. । by avista month), Su. | ग Pos 
of Tabaong (—Phalg.). deny 20, 1005 5. c,; “30 1. 1040. 9. ९, पां ended at 1 
ا‎ 0911198 of 1851 year of eld 11.8 + 9910190 of last of 
Re, < Vek pk Era. | Ha Era 891. was prob. Adi 
2. Commencement of Eet | _ 1006-04 7. ट. Chaitra fukja I= 1040-48 وهس‎ Chaitra sukja 1 = 
gana Ere-Sunday, let of the! Friday, Mar, 1. “12, 1005 ७, ب‎ Sunday, 1 Mar, 140 क. + 1. 
moo of Tagua 
(= Chautrn), ٠ S.B—Eetzana Era, year 0. marked .B.—Monday was prob. \di Chan- 
by Phélguvs Sukie 1 in 1006-95 9 © sey 110ب‎ : 
Fol. سر ول‎ 13, | year 0 marked by 
dm Fou. Tle ॐ 133 किकः | 20199 5०४18 1 in 1049-45 8. 
the dete, eats 2 pre poor, 106) af explains: | 
معاه هق بوم‎ 
3 Birth of Buddha مهار‎  1(7-च م‎ द. Frida 11110 . 980-70 بن بط‎ ; (तनु, April |, teu 
श प कुथ es يق‎ 0 7> ५9141. 
> "= Visikha, व. 8.--1. Mak. ^" Vielkha ` was cur- 
Friday 5.B.—Philguya Sukja 1 in 1028-27 rent on Friday and ended on Sat 
fe 6 =; 19 1, + 71. mark ) 45. 
Comerptica: haviny babes Pe eee eettana Era, | 1056 less 1028) 2. Philg Suklai In 881-60 B.C. 
Yeunthe win 10 هذ‎ the doped atte 1९93 981) 
4. Buddha leaves 1०019 دعسن‎ ट. Tithiended on Sunday 052-51 छ. ८. ३ Sunday, 1७ च, 
vestu—year 86, Sunday, عسوق‎ 20, 909 9. ८. at -31 and Nak- 9520. c.; 88; 80 
Asbdths Full Moon-Nekshe- अकवत had ended on Saf, at “40. This 
“Uttara Ashi} lia"; and was Sraivaya full-moon, N.B.—1. This was Ashajha jull- 


coters into solitude next 


cay, Aborvelay  HE—1, Mak on Sund, wos pol 
2 Uttara Agha 
Vek ds pepe ed (peor 97.) Philguea Sukia 1 in 1000-999 
Vet بكر الال‎ 72 (ewe 06) 8. ©. marked Od, expired, of 
== Era (1096 less 1000) and 87 
curren 


>. Attamment ul porlect | 
ww ethoni-yenr—108, + क). 


full moon; Vieskhea Naksha- 


9201 ७, uv; Wednesday, April 
14-17, WS ,ها‎ Coopirnima; but nak- 
\shotra Visikha hod enced on तजन 





tra; Wednesday, at “77 of day 
7171 مدص‎ the| yagi, 8 WAG: wee Bot 
- Vol كر ارال‎ 34. 2 Philggva Sua 1 هذ‎ 0-5 | 





| مددعامع‎ Era (1096 less 9 


च 27.65‏ مط “سوا «ai Buddha's शिन ऋ. १.‏ 11517 .نا 
क्षण eee |‏ رت سروس | father HSoddhodaua-—j)eeF‏ 
full mous af Wakao,‏ ;101 


j—fravann); at un fer ب 19 انان‎ ary ~= Sukia 1 
Saturday. B.C, marked Ertuana 107 expired 
Vet Lp يورك‎ 


7. Death of Buddba:—) eur 
948; Vaeldkhe foll-mocon 
Kak, “ Viidkha” Tuesday 
a hitth before day loreak. 


Vo. 11, ae चनो 


WaT mw ६; Tuewdlay, 7 April, 
MAM, ए. ; -84 ; 07 


8.8 -- 71759 & i in 46-48 
8.6 marked Wotan 148 current or 
Eetzana 147 expired. 


The Kew religious ofp‏ ,كا 
in the year of‏ 

Buddha's death 148 on Mon. 
moon ul 


a & of the 
Tahaoe (=Phélguna) 


Fel Ji, 7 118 Fike week नन 


नी بسي‎ wre 


किन 
"=. 1}, भ कनया, 18) ef earphones 


jit wo; 1091 So, عورة اللا طة‎ 
برها‎ dan, 26 4, 48 5. ©, 


| 9.8.--7 0 the Philguoa before 





moon (preceded by adbika month 
2. Pha 2 1 im 963-52 8. 
lg. Suk) ¢ 


952) and 97 


04744 وله بن‎ Weld April gas 
82 च. { 61; اله‎ 

N 8.- Phi Sukie 1 ووه‎ 
B.C marked year 103 expired 
1049 less 948} 


00140 و جح .كذ‎ Saulay, Jub pew 
Hig. o.; full moon of srivaie {pore 


ceded by ०७1१1४7 month. | 
ان جح يو‎ Sukia 1 in 543-41 
= - > 107 expired 
॥ 1049 less 42) 


9010 زمه ع‎ Wed. Mar, 4; wo) 


1 (1 प्र a z 1 I “oo 


B—1, Mak “Visskha*’ com- 


menced af 04 on Wed. and 
current on T en 


a Su. J in 902-01 8 


7091. 
marked Eets. 148 current and 147 


00341 بط‎ ८. Phalg. بوه‎ | was Sun- 
dey, Jany. 10, 001 9. +. 3 
sue day wae Adi sah Bhi 


a. 
1. 8.- 7013 was the Philgusa before 


Buddha's death and ules [9 0 أت‎ 


ia gor © on 
त marked 
expired of new eta La 
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is deducible from the weekday dates cited in Bishop Bigandet's LIFE OF GAUDAMA 


Supposed central date 846 ए. त. 





916-16 m, £. 
was Monday, 20 Jany. "15 ०.८); “71 


HE—ji. Gat. was not Philgace 


Sukia 198 
Abolition of old Kaurda Era 


1-15 9 oy Cheitra Su, 1—Wed. 
Feb, 10 190 915. 5. ع‎ 


#.8.--95 7943 was not Adi Chandro- 
daya. 


Eelrana by Phil- 
ह 50४9 1 in 8. 6. 915-14. 


84005 ऋ ©, Tuomlay, April 20; 


640 9.८. ; 90; “21 

Solar and lunar year‏ 1-.8 لا 

practically the same moment. 
Tussday was 14 Risbabha;: Su. 14 ended 
on Tuesday 

(2). Philguna Sw. 1 in 847-46 B.C. 
marked Eeizana 68 (915 less 847). 


81817 Wed 9 June, 818 
Bc: "498 n, "23. 


This was Ashijba full moon 
bot selther tithi 


Sunday, 


A, ¢, 
: I 


2 Phalg. Su. a In ويب‎ ५ 
819) aod 91 eurrent 


511210 ow. 5+ Sat, 25 Mar; 1 
ए. 9; "1911. عه‎ 32, 
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regards 483 ॐ, ,نه‎ I must say, with reference to Bigandet’s week-days, that a more 
improbable year would be difficult to find, since in that year Vaitikha purnima ended on 
Saturday March 29°90, while Nak. “ Vidikha " commenced on Sunday, March 29°02 and 
came to end on Sunday, March 29-98 : in other days, pirnima and “ Visikha"’ Nak., did not 
concur in Vaigakha month of that year for even one second of time, The year, 484 8. c.is a 
more probable year, because both Vaisékha su. loand “ Visikha" Nak. ended in that year 
on a Tuesaday. 

An additional resson for selecting (2) 901 8. c., was that if any year was likely to 
yield week-days identical with those yielded by 458 5. c., it was 001 8. c., account of 
a well-known principle in Indian Chronology that week-days, {14915 and nakshatras generally 
repeat themselves on the same days of the Indian sidereal year once in 423 years. 
The year 901 8. c. does yield week-days closely similar to those yielded by 478 छ. ८. 
except that it fails at the most important point and brings out the week-day of Buddha's 
death as Wednesday instead of Tuesday 

Jt will be seen that the only year for Buddha's death which brings owt all the week-days 
correctly ig 478 B. ८. The number of tests could be multiplied, but we may be fairly certain 
that the result would always go to confirm 478. 8. ©. 

This being so, it becomes an important question when these week-days were first 
recorded. Evidently, not during Buddha's life time or shortly after his death, because the 
week-day, asa detail for ordinary citation was not known in Europe till the 3rd century 
a. D. and probably was not known in India till at least the 5th century a. 2. : indeed 
week-day citations are not commonly met with in India till the 8th century a. p.—[See 
on the whole subject of the Indian week-day, Dr. Fleet's valuable articles in Oct, issue 
of J, 2. A. 8. for 1912 pp. 1039-1052. ], 

„ The Burmese chronicle, translated by Bishop Bigandet, is called Maila-linkara woutioo 
and was composed about a. .ص‎ 1773, but Prof. Rhys Davida testifies to the substantial, even 
verbal, identity of that chronicle with the Jitaka commentary current in Ceylon in Sth 
century a. D. (Prof. Rhys Davids, cited by Mr. Harry ©, Normanin.J, R. 4.5. 1908 .م‎ 15) 
We may, therefore, assume that the week-days in Bigandet’s Life of Gaudama were 
caloulated! retrospectively by some one between the 5th and the Sth century a. p.: but 
even so, we are led to infer that the true date of Buddha's death, though forgotten, as 
Dr. Fleet has shown, by 1,200 A. D, in Ceylon, had been preserved in the traditions of 
Buddhists for at least ن‎ thousand years after the death of Buddha 

There are certain points worthy of note in the calendar system disclosed by an 
investigation of these week-days : 

(1) In this calendar there runs throughout an implied distinction between the 
commencement of an era,and the commencement of a year. The commencement of 
eras was shifted from time to time, it was éukla 1 of Chaitra of particular year 
under the Ectzana Era, and uncer the New Religious Era, it was associated with the date 
of Buddha's death ; but what is clear is, that the commencement of the year was always the 


1 2762222 ا ل‎ 
५ There is just o possibility (though it seems to mo highly improbable,) that the author of Afalla- 

linkeraweuttoo may have himself calculated the week-iays in accordance with the modern Burmese 
Calendar, which has been in use in Burma since 1738 a.p. In Ind. Ant., Vol. xxxix (1010), Sir Alfred 
Irwin has given the elementa of the Burmese calendar from a, p, 689 to +. p 1752, but adds : “It is not 
certain what calendars were actually observed in Burma before the year 1,100 Burmese Eras. p. 1,738," 
I hope shortly to be able to verify and state in th's Journal whethor, according to the modern Burmese 
calendar, the week-days in Bigandot could be locaved anywhere cleo than inthe yeara shown in the last 


column of my chart, Bigandet is certainly in orror in supposing, in footnote to .م‎ 133, Vol. IT, and 
elsewhere, that they can be located with eeference tc S40 mn, عت‎ the eerie! dete 
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same, i. ¢., Sukla | of Tabaong or بوبسعلقطط‎ As an analogous case, we may cite the era 
af the reformed English calendar which began on 14 Sep, a. p. 1752, though the commence- 
ment of the year was always the same as before, the Ist of January. 

(2) Secondly, it is apparent, except in the case of the last date on the chart, that 
the commencement of the lunar month under this ancient calendar, was fukla 1 or 
(prafipada), as in the present day Indian calendar, and not the first heliacal rising of the 
moon, a3 in the Jewish and the Muhummadan calendar. In the excepted case I suspect 
a8 observed in paragraph (6) of this note, a wrong reading in Bigandet's English Transla- 
tion (Vol. 11 .م‎ 113) of Monday for Sunday. On the other hand, the phrase adi chandrédaya 
diné quoted by Dr, Fleet from Diparmisa (J. R. A, 8, 1909), seems to refer, not necea- 
sarily to Sukja 1, a5 assumed by him, but to the first day when the crescent was actually 
visible, and in 242 8. c., as shown below, this was actually dukla 2. ‘The ordinary rule is, 
that if sukla 1, ends before -42 of a day, (25 ghatikds after sunrise) the crescent will rise the 
same evening and that if sukla 1 ends later than -58 of a day, (35 ghatikds after sunrise), 
the crescent will only appear next day. Between these limits, the day of the first appear- 
ance of the crescent is a matter of calculation. 

Among other indications going to show that the “ first of the moon “the first of 
the waxing moon” in Bishop Bigandet’s translation is meant for Sukla 1 is the following, 
which is wlso otherwise interesting. We are told at p. 107 of Vol. I that for 49 days 
from the attainment of perfect Buddhaship i, يه‎ from Vaitdétha parnima, Buddha did not 
taste food, and that on the 50th day which was the 5th of the moon of Wateo he was 
hungry. [ Bigandet’s translation in this place “Sth after the full moon of Watso" is an 
obvious mistake, since (1) 49 days from Vaisakha parvimé can only take us to Sukla 5 (201 
+ 144 +5 == 49) in Watso or Ashidha, and (2) we know from p. 118 ज Vol. I that 
some days after the conclusion of the 49 days fast, Buddha preached a sermon at exact 
full moon and exact sunset; this we may identify as Ashatha pirsima or Watso full moon ل‎ 
which tithi, in 522 8. c., ended on 6 June at -40 of the day or a little while before sunset.] 
The 50th day from Vaisdkha pirmima in 522 7. ठ. was Wednesday, 27 May == Ashadha (01 
watso) sukla 5, which tithi ended at “78 of the day, In this case, Sukia 1 was first moon 
rise, but as Sukla 1 ended on May 24°18, the Sth tithi, if it had been counted from first 
moon rise, would have been 7'hursday, May 28, the 515 day, not Wednesday the 50th day 
counted from Vaisakhapirnima, It is clear, therefore, that tithis in the text translated by 
Bigandet were calculated, as now, from new moon and not from the first moon-rise. 

(3) On the relative merits of 483 ए. c. and 478 ए. €. as years of Buddha's death, 
Dr. Fleet remarked, at p. 22 of J. 8. 4. 8. 1900, : “For the latter occurrence” (the 
anointment of Devinampiya Tissa), ‘the mention of the Ashadha nakshatra indicates 
947 بنع‎ or 242 7. c. The choice thus lies between 2474236 2. ९.93 and 2494-256 
9. 0.= 478 ॐ, ८. The earlier year is preferentially supported by a consideration of the 
circumstances which paved the way to the acquisition of sovereignty by Chandragupta. " 

It will be seen from the author's “Eye-Table" that Nakshatra Parva Ashadha 
ean coincide with Margaéira gukja 1 or Sukla 2 (on either of which days Devanampiya 
Tissa was anointed) only in a year in which some month previous to 
Margadira was adhika. This was the case with the years 247 8. .ع‎ and 242 ४. ,ره‎ and 
Dr. Fleet is, therefore, perfectly right in observing that the choice lies between these 
years. There is, however, this noteworthy difference between these two years, In 242 
B. ,رن‎ the year of anointment of Devanampiya Tissa, corresponding to 478 8, c, for Buddha's 
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death, Margasira sukja 2 ended on November 14, at 514 ghatikas (in Lanka time,) after 
mean sunrise, and as ‘ukla 1 had ended at ihe corresponding part of the previous day, it is 
clear, from the rule cited above, that ‘ukla 2, Nov, 14, was adi chandrédaya dina or first 
moun rite in the month. Nakskatra Pirva Azhacha was current all through Nov. 14 and 
came to end at 2] ghatikas after mean sunrise next day. The case was very different in 
247.8, ०, Since, in that year, Margaéira fukla 1 ended at 9 فنا أ تملع‎ after mean sunrize 
on 0 November, it is evident that that was 0015 chandrédaya dina or the day when 
the crescent first appeared, Nakshatra Pirva Ashacha, however, commenced only 
at 50} مقط ماع‎ after sunrize on the same day, i. ¢.2 hours after midnight and was current 
for only about 94 ghafikdés at the very end of the day, The anointment could, of course, 
have been performed in what we should call the emall hours of the morning of 7 November, 
247 ४. c. مع‎ aa to bring the ceremony within the influence of Pirva Ash&cha, but generally 
speaking, such a day would not be called a day of Parva Ashicha, whereas 14 Nov. 242 उ, ©, 
was strictly a day when Parva Aghacha joined with the édi char drédaia dina of Margarira, 
So far. the calculation of nakehalras appears to point to 242 ए. च. rather than to 
247 8, 0. 95 the year of anointment of Devindmpiya-Tis‘a ; and consequentially, ४५ 478 B. c. 
rather than to 483 8. ,ره‎ as the year of Buddha's death. Dr. Fleet promised to exhibit in 
a separate article, the process of determining the nakshatras, but to the best of my belief 
he has not १०16 59 yet, The determination is very easy by the tables and method of my 
Indian Chronology. 

(4) One of the reasons which led Dr. Fleet to adopt Karitika ०४1५ 8 rather than the 
traditional Vairakha:ukja 15 as the day of Buddha's death, was that, on the latter assump- 
tion, it was not possible to place the two anoimtments of Devinampiya-Tisea 247 छ, ©. 
Margatira Su. 1, and 246 ऊ, c, Vaitikha suk!s 15, as well as the arrival of Mahindo in 
Ceylon (8, ¢. 247 Jyaichtha éukla 15) within the year designated by Dipataiga as ‘236 
years after the death of Buddha,” i.¢, after 483 8. c., Vaisdkha Sukla 15. He argued 
rightly thet if each “Vaiékha هلاسا‎ 15° was the commencement of a new year, the arrival 
of Mahindo at any rate must belong to a year Jater than 236 expired of the Buddha era, 
which would be complete on Varakha Sukla 15, 247, उ. ए. Now, if as I have shown abovo, 
the ancient Buddhist year always took its departure from fukla 1 of: Phalguna, 
then it follows (a) that year 236 expired of the religious era would be marked by Phalguna 
sukla 1 in (479 ,ه‎ c. lees 246) 243 ठ. €. and (b) that the second and third events, 
referred to above would both fall within the space designated by a single year, 296 
expired, (running from 243 B.c. Philguna Sukla 1 to 242 .ه‎ ८. Magha Amf&vasya), Such 
being the case, the necessity for adopting Karitika tukls 8 as the day of Buddha's death, 
iii great meagure, ceasce, Dr. Fleet seems to think that both the anointments of 
Devsnampiya-Tissa should be placed within the 237th year current after the death of 
Buddha. I do not know if the text of Dipavamsa requires this const; uction, The text, as 
quoted by him (च. 2. A. 5. 1008, .م‎ 11) makes two statements, (1) that Devinampiya- 
Tisea was anointed 236 years after the death of Buddha; (2) that he was twice anointed. 
1४ may be that the 155 anointment was in the 236th year current, towards its close, and 
the second in ihe 237th year current. 

(5) It follows from an examination of there week-day dates that Buddha's age at the 
time of his death was 79 compl te years, not 80 years, and that supposing he was bornin 
the an 68 سينك‎ Fetzana Era, he could be said to have died in the year 148 of that 
era only in the sense that the year 148 was varilaména or current. See however, division 
ا‎ year , ظ‎ see however, divisio 
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(6) Bishop Bigandet remarks in a footnote on p. 133 of Vol. 11 that the Kauzda 
Era was abolished on a certain Saturday which was the new moon of Tabaong (Marchi) 
and that the Eetzana Era commenced next day Sunday the first after the same new moun. 
This of course is not correct, since the old era was abolished with effect from Phalguna 
(Tabaong) <] 1 (See Vol. I p. 13), while the new era was brought into force with effect 
from sukja 1 of the next month Chaitra (=Tagu), 

On the other hand, while referring to the commencement of the New Religious Era 
(the era of Nirvima), Bigandet bas made a mistake just the converse of the above. He says 
(foot note on the same p. 133 of Vol. Il): ‘In the year 148, the first day of the month 
of T. (April), which fell on a Sunday, was fixed as the beginning of the new 
computation, emphatically called the era of religion, 443 ॐ. €." We need not concern 
ourselves with 549 8. 0. (As a matter of fact, the first of the new moon of Chaitra or 
Tagoo in 543 8. ८. was Wednesday, not Sunday.) But it will be seen from a comparison 
of this passage with those at p. 13 of Vol. I and क. 113 of Vol. 11, (1) that where Bigandet 
affirms Phalgtina Su. 1 tohave been the beginning of the Kauzda Era, he should have انيه‎ 
this of Chaitra su. 1; and (2) that where he affirms Chaitra su. 1 to have been the 
beginning of the New Religious Era, he should have esid this of Phalguna ला. 1. So far, 
there may have heen, on his part,» mere mistake of transposition of months, but in saying 
(in foot note to p. 133, Vol. 11,( that Sunday was the beginning of the new religious era (Era 
of Buddha's death), he ts backed by the calculations exhibited in my chart against the 
Sth date; and contradicted by his own statement in the text (p. 113 of Vol. IJ), that 
the New Religious Era began on a Monday. Should my conjecture that Sunday was the 
proper week-dlay in this caso prove justified by a reference to the Burmese Manuscript 
used by Bigandet or to any other origmal text, then it will follow that “ first of the waxing 
moon" throughout the chronicle translated by Bigandet means ٠٠ Sxt/a prafipada,” snl 
not the first heliacal rising of the moon, 

7) In one or two instances, details of dates, not explicitly affirmed by Bigaiiet, 
have had to be supplied from other circumstances stated by him. Thus, as regard: che 
birth of Buddha, we are told, in the first place (Vol, I, p. 28), that he entered the womb 
of his mecther Maya at a full moon under the Constellation =" Oottarathan” (=" Uttara 
Ashidha `}. Reference to the Eye-Tahle appended to my * Indian Chrondlogy ~ will مفلل‎ 
that this must have been the Full Moon of Srivana. As Boddha. was born 9 month: 
later under the constellation “ Withaka " (+ Visakha-’), (Vol. 11, p. 71), the birth 
asmay be secu from the مضي‎ table, must have taken place at the Vaisakha full moon 
not 9 days after the तकण full moon, (a5 stated erroneouwly in the foot nete te po كك‎ 
Vol. I), when Nakshatra “ Vaisikha ` ` would be an impossibility. 

Shnilarly, when we are told (Vol. 1. pp. 62-64) that Buddha, preparatory to embraciny 
the life of an necetic, left Kapilavastu “at the full moon of “July” under the 
constellation “ Oottarathan, we may infer that it was the full moon of Ashadha month 
because elsewhere Bigaudlet has rendered the Burmese “ Watso”’ (=Ashidha month) ly 
“July "` (see, for instance, Vol. I, p. 200). July is no doubt the Englizh equivalent of 
Ashadha at the present lime; but it was not so in Buddha's time when the equivalent 
of Watso or Ashidha was May-June. The reader has to be reminded that English months, 
in 477 B. c. meant, in comparison with Indian months, a time of the sidereal year more than 
one month in wlvance of what they now mean. This result is due (1) to the forward 
movement of the Indian sidereal, as compared with the European tropical, vear, and (2) to 
the dropping of 11١ days in the Gregorian Calendar. In support of my statement that the 
departure from Kapilavastu took place on a Sunday, I may refer to Vou I, क. 72 where 
the next dav when he entered into solitude is given as Monday, 
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Lastly, the year when Buddha left his home to lead o hermit’s life is given as 
^ Eetzina $7" in Vol. 1, p. 62, and as “Eetzina 96” in Vol. II, क. 72. This is nota 
(liscrepancy, because we may understand the former to be an expired, the latter a current, 
year. Similarly, the Eetzana year of Buddha's death, 148, has, I believe, to be understood 
only 85 8 current year, the equivalent of expired year 147. 1 

(8) I have reserved for the last place the discussion of the important question, 
whether, admitting the correctness of the dates shown for Buddha's life, in the last 
column of the chart, the date of his death may not be 477 B. 0., as conjectured, first by 
Cunningham, and more recently by Prof. Charpentier of Upsala in the July issue of 
this yeor's Indian Antiquary. I am bound to say that two sets of considerations 
are in favour of 477 B,c.: in the first place, this date would make him fully 
S years old when he died, which indeed is the commonly received age, attained by Buddha 
when he passed into Nirvana ; and in the second place, although the week day of Vaitikha 
sii, 15 and Nak. © Vicakha" in 477 5. c. was Monday (April 19; - 90; - 44), yet the 
next day was Tuesday, and as he is said to have died “on Tuesday, a little before 
day break," this may mean, though not strictly, “a little before the daybreak af Tuesday :” 
that is, in the early morning hours of what we should call Tuesday, (in the Indian 
Calendar, in the last hour or two of Monday). 

The real difficulty, however, about 477 ए, छ, is in harmonizing with this date the 
statenient that the new religiousera began on the Ist of the waxing moon of Ta baong 
(Phalguna) “in the year of Buddha's death,” the week-day being either Sunday, as stated 
in Bigandet’s note on p. 133 of Vol. 11, or Monday, as stated at p. 113 of Vol. 11 of his 
text. The following are all the relevant Phalgunas :— 

Philguna sukla 1 of 474-78 p.c. fell on Sunday, 19 Jany. 478, 8.0. ending at-88 of day. 

» w vw 478-77 ,, fell ona Friday. 
١ + ++ 477-70 ,, ++ +, Wednesday. 
on ११ + 476-75 इ + प Sunday (ending at °TS of lay) 5 

We cannot possibly adopt the Phalguna su. | of either 478-77 8 . 0. or 477-76 5 as 
the commencement of New Religious Era, because in neither case was the week-day 
Sunday or Monday. We are driven, therefore, to conclude that the 12 months beginning 
with Philguoa of 479-78 8, £. {19 January 478 8: त.) were the 12 months constituting “ the 
year on which Buddha died”, 1.६, that he died on Vaiiakha eu. 15 of 478 B.o,, not on 
Vatakha sn. 15 of 477 9.7. 

(9) The Eetzina Era is no doubt, as observed by Dr, Fleet in J, R.A. &. 1912, 7. 239, 
“a late invention” ; but itis, nevertheless, > true invention, | 

(4) because the dates expressed in that era are, asfronomically, true dates : and 
(6) because they include, by implication, one historically true date, the year, - 
478 8. c., of the death of Buddha. 

The week-days, coupled with tithis and nakshatras, direct cur attention, with almoat 
absolute certainty, to one and only one series of years which, thanks to them, ean be 
verified and identified with as much confidence as if they had been recorded in 478 .م‎ 0 
Knowing, then, from other sources, the historical probability of the central year, 478 क. ९, 
(that itis approximate, according to Dr. Fleet, within 5 years, does not detract much from 
its historical value), we need not be disturbed by the reflection that this and other 
surrounding dates must have been laboriously caloulated, and for the first time fitted out 
with the full deess of véra, Hithi and nakshatra, by some astronomer in the Sth, Gth, 7th or 
m later व A. D. The later the century, the more genuinely do the historian, the 
chronologist. and the critie become interested in the discovery that, for a thousand yeurs, if 
not more, after Buddha's death, the true year of its occurrence was, notwithstanding hay 
contradictory traditions, faithfully preserved somewhere in Buddhistic eaered jore, ` 
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JAINA SAKATAYANA, CONTEMPORARY WITH AMOGHAVARSHA I 
BY PROF. K. ठ. PATHAK, B.A; POONA 


Tae Amoghavith is the oldest commentary on the s#itras of the Jai grammari 
Saketayana. Prof. Kielhornt thought that the Amoghavritti was later than the Chintenane 
a different and smaller commentary on the same sitras by Yakshavarman. That this view 

not correct will be obvious to Sanskrit scholars who will carefully study the introductory 
prasastis in both, which I quote below, 
= اطازاجة قرف‎ 3 oo दिं सर्ववेदसं || शाब्वानुशासनस्येयममोधा वृत्तिरुच्यते | \ |) 
नमः श्रीवद्धेनानाय 1733# | 
येन serdar: सर्वैण सुनिरूपिताः ॥ 

gee वाचकः भां वाच्यः तयोः संचंभो योग्यता अथवा पच्च आगमः | अचः 95133 | अभ्युदयो नि [:} 
ग्रैवं य eat: संबंध धाः ) उपायोपे यनाकः( वाः) ने येन सवंसत्वहिनेन ` सता aera: waraar on Ae परमा- 
हत्य महिन्ना विराजमानाय भगवते वद्धंमानाय षडपि द्रव्याने sree भनंत्पर्यायरूपानि साकल्येन सा) स्तयते 
नमस्करे इस्युपस्कारः। एवं कृतनेगलरकषाविधानः परिपर्ममल्पपरंयं ese शब्दानुदा) सनं جو‎ महाशरमनसं 
भाधिषति्नेगवानाचार्थः शाकटायनः प्रारभते | शब्द्‌ रय ानपुरवकं चर सन्मागौनुष्ानं || هه وج جد‎ ऋक | > تو‎ 
केक array: || सानान्वाश्रयनाहीष्ुतानुनासिकानां ge । नोभ गौ 

त Amoghavritii. 
नमः सिद्धेभ्यः।| Pater करियादः सवज्लत्तानज्योतिरन श्री । fad घ्रकादायितामनिद्धिता्यर।धनः | + 
नमस्तम a aaa | | 
त्ोकोपकारिणि( ने ) छड्वग्रह( er) a تسوج‎ || २ ॥ 
स्वस्तिश्रीख कल ज्ञानतान्राज्यपद्नाघ्रवान्‌ | 
महाश्रमण से वादिषतियंः शाकटायनः || ३ || 
एकः शब्दां बि इद्धिनदरेन मभ्य यः | 
saat चि ) نجوه‎ विन्वव्याकरणामृतं ॥ ४ || 
स्वल्यप्रथं gerade यदपरं | 
सब्दानुशासनं सार्वमरंच्छासनम( च ert ॥ ال؟‎ 
cetera أدج‎ He सुरतः पृथक | 
संख्यातं ATS स्यानं यस्य 2713 || ؟‎ |! 
तस्यातिमहतीं ) ती ) वृत्ति संहव्येयं afal घी aval ar) ١ 
खंपूणलक्षणा वृत्तिरवकेयते यक्षवमंना || * || 
परंयविस्तरनीरूलनां सु कनारधियामयं | 
शुश्षादिगुणान्कतु ora secs: || > |) 
शब्दानुणासनस्वान्वयोयाध्वित्तामनि( ने TE ١ 
वृत्तं ( मे )यप्रनानं [—] Gears निरूपितं | ९ || 
सविषशास्ति समस्तं च यन्ने हाभ्ति न aon || १० ॥ 
गणधातुषाठयोग्गयधातुन्‌ क्िंगानुशासने Fara | 
भोणादिकानुणावौ शेषं Meters gar विद्यात्‌ 2 ॥ ९१९ ॥ 


बालाबलाजनोष्यस्या seas a: | 
समस्तं वाग्नयं Sit वर नैकेन निश्चयात्‌ || 


1 Ante, Vol XVI. p. 24 
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तज सक्स्यावावयं :دادم‎ || नमः srrdaaene || wendaeeqn वाचज्ञवाचधयोग्यता | 
अथवा आगमपयोज्नोपायोपेवनावाः ते येन تج 1م‎ 8537 aera: 77351 || wed جلمد‎ महावीराय 
साक्षात्कृ 11ج‎ ow wena मी jena: | ]355775715849311377111 परनमगलनारभ्य 
भगवानाचार्यः शाकटायनः चव्वात शासनं Olea ATCT | 
घर्बाधंकामनोकैषं ATT Aa: | 
शब्दार्यज्ञानपूर्वेनि Feet व्याकरणं बुधैः || 


HUTT | Sai ؟‎ ae 0 
हल्‌ इति वणंखमान्रायः || wargddtarert: wearers 125 511]: | 5151255751) 7 
7713373] | 


ni.‏ هد اانا 
Yakshavarman, the author of the Chinfémani, tells us, in एलाह 7 quoted above, that‏ 
his work is a smaller commantary ) 5958 वृजि). He lays claim to no originality, but‏ 
admits that his Chintdmani is an abridgment of avery extensive commentary )‏ 
ara). This very extensive commentary is no other than the Amoghavritti itself, since the‏ 
concluding passage of the two prasaasfis given above, beginning with the wor’s इतिं वर्णसमाम्नाय‏ 
is the same except that Yakshavarman substitutes 575297978 forthe ararearserra of the‏ 
Amoghavritti, Then again Yakshavarman gives only the prafika ननः श्ीकधमानायेत्याति‏ 
नगलक, Which occurs entirely in the Amogharri#i. Moreover, he borrows the two alternate‏ 
explanations of the second half of this नगलन क almost in the very words of the Amogharritti.‏ 
These facts will suffice to convince Sanskrit scholars that the Chinfamani is an abridgment‏ 
of the Amoghavrilli, and is, therefore, a later work,‏ 
As I have remarked above, Yakshavarman lays no claim to originality, but copies the‏ 
Amoghavriffi with slight alterations, omitting the leas important words thus :-—‏ 
नात इः 1, 1, 17 (Sdkajdyana-siira)‏ 
यन्नामधेयं ंष्यवहाराय हठानि ङुश्यते देवदन्तारिं apa नवति वा । देवदत्तीयाः | era: | षण्नयानाह‏ 
|I‏ عقي | सिद्धकेनीयाः‏ 
00876 ا 


यज्ञामधेयं संऽधवहाराय exigent Serene तहु व॑ं वा भवति | देवतायाः | tera: || 
9111. 2 
Sometimes Yakshavarman entirely copies the Amogharriifj thus :— 
waya इ दये Sakatiyana sitra IV, 3, 207 
भूतेन त्ते ख्याते लोकविताते TH Tate: 71ج‎ वर्तमानाद्धाधो 5) 5 )न्‌' > (1+4 8 
लिडपकादः | आरुणदेवः )ره‎ पां ) च्यम्‌ ١ भवहदमोषवरषां ( षौ )रातीन्‌ | ware इति किम्‌ ١ च कार कटं Sree: | 
قيب‎ इरति कित्‌ । जवान कतं किङ gre: | अनद्यतन इनि क्रिस [1] 341185113: [|] 
Amoghavrilli 
शतन यतने ख्याते ततौकविक्तते वदने प्रयोक्त: 791373 वर्वनाताभा (दधा) तोदु( ल) क 81وج‎ Pears, 
)لكيس‎ वः مم‎ | अगहर(द गो" षववोरातीन्‌ । ख्यात इति किं | चकार कटं Fore: | कदय इति 
किं | जघान कंसं किक aes: | 577771 इति कि ١ 577117458: + || 








Chintdmam. 

In the preceding passage the only alteration which Yakshavarman makes is to use the 
word लङ्‌ instead of the me प्रय of the Amoghavritti. 1 have already proved by 
ample evidence that the Chintdmam is later than the Amoghauriti, It is thus clear that 
the illustration mentioning Amoghavarsha, the great patron of Digambara Jaina literature, 
fixes the date of the Amoghavriiti, which is obviously so named in honour of that king 

اح ا नार‏ 2 227 يي ري 22س 


3 Omit this mark of punctuation. ‘Read उदगादारित्वः, 
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It is interesting to note that the achievement attributed to Amoghavarsha I, namely, that 
he burnt his enemies sqeqatqaqicaia, is actually mentioned in a Rashtrakita inscription, 
dated Saka 832 (Hp. Ind, Vol, I, ,م‎ 54) where the passage relating to Vallabha 
Amoghavarsha, is thus read by Prof. Hultzach जूषालास्करकानि सपदि विषटितान्येषटद( fa er 
ware. Jt is proposed to read the first two words as भषालान्‌ कटर कानान. And the passage 
means that Amoghavarsha I, surrounded the kings who had suddenly turned disaffected, 
and burnt them, In this inscription the form qe, which is faz, is correct, because 
the writer of it could not have witnessed the event which was qeerda@ to the author of 
the Amoghavriti, who deliberately uses the form जकृहत्‌ which is 5#. But the constant 
warfare between Amoghavarsha I and his kinsmen of Gujarat is also alluded to in an 
earlier grant of the time of Amoghavarsha I himself, namely, the Bagumra grants 
of Saka 789, in which we are told that “Dhruva died on the battle field, covered with 
wounds, while routing the army of Vallabha-Amoghavarsha.” It is thus manifest that 
the event alluded to in the illustration, which we have been discussing, must have occurred 
shortly before Saka 789. It may, therefore, be safely concluded that the Amoghavrilli was 
composed between Saka 736 and 789, Yakshavarman is certainly entitled to our gratitude 
for preserving the text of the historical illustration, which he quotes from the 4 moghavritii. 
He has conferred upon us yet another favour by communicating to posterity a very 
important fact about the authorship of these Sdkat#yana-sitras In verses 3, 4, 5. 6 and 
7 of his opening pratasli quoted above, he Bays :— 

Hail! Saka;ayana, the eminent lord of the great community of Sramangs, who 
attained to glorious universal sovereignty over all knowledge. 3, 

Who, (like Vishou) single-handed, lifted up all nectar-like grammar, together with 
fame resembling the goddess Lakshmi, by churning the Ocean of words, with [his] 
intellect resembling Mount Mandara, 4. 

Whose original science of grammar, of limited extent, attainable by easy means, and 
withal very complete, is beneficial to all like the religion of Arhat. 5, , 

In whose science of grammar, there is neither gf nor are there words used, such 
न वन्त्य Tea, Dor 28873 laid down, apart from the siifras, [as in Pataijali’s 
Mahdbhashya]. 6 

By abridging the very extensive commentary [called Amoghapritii] of him [Sakatéyana 
just described] this smaller commentary [Chintamani] endowed with all good featares will 
be composed by Yakshavarman. 7 

1 have offered a literal rendering of these verses, This is all the more necessary as the 
sense intended by Yakshavarman, as well as the historical illustration, has failed to arreat 
the notice of Dr. Burnell, Prof. Bihler and Prof. Kielhorn, who have published valuable 
contributions to the study of this Sakalayana grammar. The first four verses translated 
above contain adjective clauses descriptive of Sikatayana, They are introduced by the 
relatives q: (in verses 3&4) qqin 5795 (verse 5), and यत्य (verse 6). These relatives 
are correlative to the demonstrative Req in तस्व महतीं 55 where तस्व is waft qt and is 
part of the principal sentence in verse 7. The construction is यदूषक्रमं نم‎ ad तत्य 





by Yakshavarma by abridging ‘the very extensive commentary of him whose original 
production called Sabdanusésaga is beneficial to all, The conclusion to which we come is 
that the Jaina Sakatiyana wrote both the text and the commentary in the Amoghavritti 
and lived between Saka 736-789. 


9 Ante, Vol. XII, p. 181. 
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"= eC RE ee SSE = - 


The identity of the author of the slfras with that of the 4 mograrriti sees to have 
been widely known. Mr. Rice says: = Siikatiyana not only wrote the grammar but also 
2 21088 thereon called Amoghavritti.”’ In support of this statement Mr. Rice quotes the 
Munivarjébhyudaya, written in the reign of Chikkadeva Raja of Mysore (1672 to 1704), by 
Chidinanda-kavi, who afterwards became the pontiff of Srava na Belgol under the usual 
title of Chirukirti Pagdita Deva. 

A muni nija-buddhi-Mandaradim jruiada mahdrirddhiya mathiai | 
Préma-yaso-Lakshmi rerasu rydkarana-mahamritoddhdrav esegida || 
Vara-Sabdénuissanara rachisi y-adak urti-Sdkaisyana-resara- | 
Voredan Amogha-rriltiya padinen!u-sévirada-grantha-saakhyeyolw || 
Léka-rikhydtan @ Sdkatdyana-muni vydkaranada sdiravany | 
Sékalya-vrilti-samanrita rachisi y-aneka-puryaran arjjisidany |! 
Mandara-thiran Aviddha-karnvada Padmanandi-siddhinti chakréia ١ 
and dima-padariya Sika/éyana-muni-crindérakanig iffian olidu || 

1 adopt Mr. Rice's translation -— 

“That muni, churning the great ocean of the ruta (or revealed truth) with the Mandara 
mountain of his own understanding, began to uplift (or restore therefrom), along with the 
loved Lakshmi of fame, the best nectar of grammar. Having composed the excellent 
Sabdinufisanum, to it (is) the name of the great Sikatdyana, he declared the Amogha- 
Vitti, 15,000 verses in extent. That world-famed Sakatayana-muni, having composed the 
sitras of the grammar, together with the complete vritti, acquired a variety of merit, 
Then Aviddha-karpa Padmanandi siddhanti-chakrééa, firm as Mount Mandara, approving 
of him, gave his cwn rank (or office, as head of the gana) to Sakatdyana, the revered 
among munis." Karniitaka Sabdinuéisana, Intro, بم‎ 2 

From the passages quoted above it त is evident that 19 the opinion of Yakshavarman 
and Chidananda, the Sékatéyana-satras and the Amoghavritti were composed b 0 one and the 
same author who calls himeelf Sakatayana, I have proved above that this Jaina author 
lived in the time of Amoghavarzha I, that he wrote his work about Kaka 789, and that the 
Amogharnlii was so named in honour of this illustrious Rashtrakija king. The fact 
that this Sakafiyana wrote the Amogharrifii as well as the sdiras was well-known even to 
Brahman authors. Vardhamina, the author of the Gaxaratnamahodadhi, who Ace pa Or 
his work ce Caan about 273 years later, frequently attributes statements which are fo 
in the Amoghavritéi but not in the sétras to Sakatayana himself. 

शाकटायनस्तु कणे दिरिदिरिः aot चु चुरुरिस्यार 
one bg ae أ‎  Amoghavrits. UL, 1, 57. 
शाकटाचनस्तु ١ अद्य पस्तमीं | भश्य द्वितीयस्या. 
Benares ed: p: 90. 1 Amoghavrifts II, 1, 79. 
Vardhamina also assures us that this Sikatéyana was not a Digambara but a 


Svetimbara writer حت‎ 
Vardhamina tells us that he restricts the term ferqeq Digambara to Devanandin the 
author of the Jainendra-ryakaraza. From this we are to infer that the other Jaina 
grammarian 22735 Sakatiyana mentioned in the above verse was a Svetimbara, 
Vardhamina’s view that Sakatiyana was a Svetambara is amply borne out by 
numerous passages in the Amoghawritti. 












भयो क्षनाखमनेम्ते ज्ञानं 7 
अथो دروب‎ ज्ञानं दीयते Amoghavritti. 1, 2, 201. 


» om ॐ 202+ 
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कततकमाव दय कमभयापय अथौ एनं यथाक्रमं Te | 
इममावदयकवभ्यापय | भयौ एनं ययाक्रमं Ts | + 
। Amogh. I, 2, 203, 204 
भवता खलु Gs Tes | 
नि तीर धीष्व | 
नि क्रीरधीतै | 


| .أومسك‎ IV, 4. 133, and 140. 
at सर्वगतं व्याख्वातारः । उप aes कव वः | 
Amogh. 1, 3, 104. 
कालिकासृकस्यानभ्यायेश्यकालाः पिताः 
: Amogh. 111, 2, 74. 


The mention in the foregoing passages of Svetimbara authors and works and the 
fact that the study of the Arasyoka and the Nirywhii ia enjoined upon the readers leaves 
no room for doubt that Eakatayana was a Svetambara, and not a Digambara Jaina. 
That he has been unjustly superseded among the Svetambara Jaina 1 by the 
later and more well-known Svetambara grammarian Hemachandra is evident from the 
following passages in which the latter makea no secret of his desire to copy Pakatayana :— 

न 1950:5333 111, 3, 34 (Sakatayana). 

नरि मनुष्ये card वजे चिते Porat a कप्रत्ययो न नवाते | तत्र सौयनित्यैवानितंबंधः Rie aar- 
तिकरस्थोरिति यथासंभवं orf: | नरि | चं وجوج‎ वंचामनुष्यः। वर्भिक्रा | खरकरीरास (सी) | ¶ जायं | अर्हन्‌ शिच | 
eke: | Garg: प्रतिकृतयः । )و55‎ भ्व )जे गरुडः | िष्डः( हः) | तालो वजः | चितच्रकमोनि gabe: | 


भीमसेन; | Amogh. 111,3, 34. 
Hemachandra says :— 
न नृप जार्ध्वजवित्रै (Hemachandra), | 

नरि मनुष्ये gat ध्वजे चित्रे च चित्रकमंगि अभिधेये कः प्रर्ययो न भवति । तच सो यजिस्येवानिसबंधः | 
तंज्ञाप्रतिकृस्योरिति ययासंनवं प्राते परतिेधोयम्‌ | नृ, चञ्चा तनयः पुरुषः | य: कषर णाय क्रि यते | 771 
पुरुषः चञ्चा ١ एवं वरिका | खरकडी | gard अरन्‌ | शिवः | स्कन्दः । पूजना पति) कृतय उच्यन्ते | भ्वज(जे) 
गरुडः सिंहः लालो erst: | Pra वे ) द्योधनः । भीमसेनः || 

Hemachandra’s Brihadvritti, VII, 1, 109. The séira just quoted appears to be based 
on the remarks in the Adiikavritti on Pagini (V, 3, 100). 

ayaa 111, 1, 166 (Sakatayana), 

rafts via Fa इति Taedeqrevaaia ] 973 [ 7519513 ययातिं 77311 117183 । प्रयमत्त उपल 
+यमानता प्रभवः | भन्ये प्रभवति जायमाने दस्याः । जाल इति नुते 5971] नु वं चम्यता बन्तनाने । 

Amoghavritti, ITT, 1, 166, 

व्रजति V1, 3, 157 (Hemachandra), | 

चत इति waa तत इति पश्चम्थन्तार्परभवाति cod धकोशमाने ऽयं ययाविष्ितं प्रत्यया भवन्ति | 17177177771 
भानत प्रभवः | अन्ये प्रभवति जायमाने qeare: | जति ( ६-३-९७ ( इतिं जूते सत्म्यन्तारपस्ययः भयं तु षञ्चम्यन्ता- 


^ Hemachandra, तिव, VI, 3, 7 
yg: 111, 1, 168 (Sakatayana). | | 
वैद्यं इति विङ्रशब्दात्‌ क्तेः परभवति أ‎ गिलास 1 शण । विदु रासपनवनि yar भनिः । Farge पाने ert 
सेस्करियमाणो मणिः( लि ) तया ततः प्रमवाति वालकायाच्चु 7م13‎ [न] मणिः क्रिल तु (कितु) वाषान 
Amogha, ITI, 1, 168. 


कैडर्यं VI, 3, 158 (Hemachandra). 

दाग्दार््चम्यन्त। खभवस्यर्थं ज्यः प्रत्ययो निपात्यते । विङ्राच््नवति वैद्यो धिः । विद्र भामि wri‏ جم 

संस्कियमाणो भणिततया सतः प्रथमं पवि | बालव्रायाज् पर्वतास्यनशदन्नसो न भनि: कितु waren: | 
Hemachandra, Brihadvritti, VI, 3, 158. 

Thesé passages show that Hemachandra copies the Amoghavriffi to such an extent 
that no claims to originality can be put forward on his behalf, though it is easy to admit 
that on this very ground Hemachandra’s Brihadvritti will prove most helpful in bringing 
out a correct edition of Sakatayana’s sifras and his Amogharriiti. On the other hand, 
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Sakasayana never copies the Kdaikévriti in the way in which Hemachandra copies the 
Amoghaprifli, The tittle Amoghapritti must have been selected, as I have already 
remarked, to commemorate the reigning sovereign Amoghavarsha I. But it must have 
been also suggested by a desire on the part of Siékatayana to show the superiority 
of his own work to the Kdiikévriti, As might be naturally expected, Sakatiyana 
frequently refers to the authors of the Kasika thus سه‎ 
वदितुं जानातीस्येके 
Amogh. I, 4, 50. Karka, I, 3, 47. 
स्कीतत्ामन्ये तायनमाहः 
Amogh. I, 4,23. Katka. I, 3, 38. 
Sakatdyana sometimes borrows his illustrations from the Mahabhashya, the Karika and 


the Nyasa :— 
काः Tata wast कालः संहरति TAT: ١ 
Amogh, IV, 4, 131, 7. 111, 3, 167 (Mahabhashya). 
संशय्य क्नात्रिष तिष्ठते यः (Bharavi 111, 14.) 
Amogh. 1, 4, 37. 5. I, 3, 23. 
कातो हरिश्चंद्र इच प्रजानां 

Amogh. 1, 9, 19). Nydsa. II, 3, 87. 

4 It is very interesting to note that Sakatayana quotes the two following passages from 
he Arthasastra of Kautilya, | ध 
Sage नानागो saat चिरं र्हीं ١ 

Amogh, 1,4, 12. Kautilya’s Artha‘dstra (Mysore ९१.) p. 12 

वृद्धस्तु व्याधितो वा राजा 713211) तु )ल्यगुड( न )वत्स( स्सा ) बताना मन्यतनेन ae चांजमस्याक्येत 

Amogh. IIT, 4, 107. Kautilya’s तल तष (Mysore ed.) p. 35 

It may be incidentally remarked here that Kautilya’s Arthansirat is also quoted by 
Vatsyayana in his Nyayabhashya Chap, I, and-in the Kamasiitra, .م‎ 24. | 

Some of Sakatiyana’s sitras resemble those of the Jainendra-vyakarana, They must 
have been borrowed from Pijyapida, who can be easily proved to have lived prior to 
Sikatayana. The Jainendra sifra (11, 3, 36) हस्लारयेनुच्स्नेये चेः was known to the authors 
of the Kasika, who remark : 

चयस्य प्रतिषेधौ THe: ANavika, 111,3, 40, 
> This is not a radar क 1113 safre LIT, 3, 40 ناحيف‎ च्स्तैय is not noticed in the Mahé- 
ishya. It is, therefore, clear that Sakatayana sitra (IV, 4, 45) हस्तायै यस्तेयेतुदश्धेः is based भत 
on the Jainendra siifra quoted above. wa: is = 
The following three Jainendra sitras -— 
वस्तेन IV, ।, 207. 
इश्च , , 209 
are thus alluded to in the Kaka « 
aires इ्मपीच्छन्ति तदयं योगविनागः سكام‎ शिलाया दञ््स्वयो नवति ١ tte | ततो द: रिक्तेवम्‌ | 
44545 V, 3, 102, 

The Jainendra किण (I, 1, 61) 67 ० صو‎ ٠. ling to Sakatiyana (1. 1 55 
icon ech Akalankadeva, who was contemporary wi BahasatuigaDantiderge ae 
Rashtrakita king. a टिका + 

Benares ed. p ॐ. ` 4‏ 1 ,5 نا وس هج 

Jinasena, in the opening pravasti of his Harivanja (Saka 5 tions the Jainendra- 
vyakarana, These facts suffice to prove the priority of भ 1 ९. nends 

_ Pagini's وجو جوع هذ )102 .1 ,1( 'معللاه‎ भृगुवस्तापायनेषु while Jainendra अ 
is thus borrowed by Sakatiyana IT, 4, 36. a 
शरच्छनका (क) 7 121 1 1| 1 1 1 वसि (छ )वृषगणप्राद्मगापायने 


"Miwa af له‎ न्य त {~य पवू 1a ee 


* Mysore ed. pp. 7 and 11; Nyayabh. Bonares .له‎ p.7. र Chandra (II, 4, 98) copies Panini 
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Amoghavritti explains :— 
سورج‎ वार्षगण्यः | भाज्निशर्निरन्यः | 

This explanation about Varshagavya being Agnisarmiyana is copied by Hemachandra 
in his Brihadvritti (VI, 1,57). Now Varshaganya was the name of fivarakrishua, the 
author of the Saikhya-hérikas, who is assigned by Dr. Takakusu to A, D, 450, Another 
Jainendra sifra (II, 2, 5) गकदयादृनादयुक्तो (कत ) (ब्द) is borrowed by Sikatiyana and 
Hemachandra, 

qeqargrashet Sakatiyana 11, 4, 4 

ह इति aaa اجنام ووب‎ यस्मिन्‌ जे 53 तारकाविषेचे :تاجوم‎ ट इतिं ध وا‎ कथं यया 

्हस्पत्युदयेन युन वये पौषं | पौषः‏ حقو प्रस्य यो भवतिं | योसौ award: स Gre वं ares: स्यात्‌‏ 51و 
सवैल्तरः | फाल्गुनं वर्धं | काल्गनः संवस्खरः | गुरूढयाव्िति क्रि | दाने श्वरोडयेन पुष्येन युक्तं वयं ١ भजर न भवतिं ॥‏ 
भब्द इति कि । मासे दिवसे बा न भवति‏ | 4و नाति किं | रहस्यस्य दयेन ras युक्तं‏ 


Amogha, I], 4, 224, 
Hemachandra reads the sifra as 
उदितगु रना يج‎ Brihadvritti VI, 2, 5 


and copies the Amojhayrilfi in explaining it, It is needless to state that Yakshavarma. 
has this safra in his Chinfamasi, The authors who have this silra are عه‎ 

Pijyapada in his Jainendra 

Bikatéyana. 

Yakshavarman. 

Hemachandra, 

This ملقم‎ is most important as it alludes to the twelve year Cycle of Jupiter according 
to the heliacal rising system. This system was in vogue in the time of the Early 
Kadamba kings and their contemporaries, the Early Gupta kings. Expressions like 
वौ पसंवच्तर occur inthe epigraphic record: of that period. i The late. Mr. 5. B. Dikshit 
has contributed a very interesting paper on this subject to Dr_ Fleet's Gupta volume and 
has also independently dealt with itin his monumental Mardthi work on the history of 
Indian nomy. The four Jaina authors, whom 1 have mentioned as alluding to this 
system, are in addition to the eleven authorities quoted by Dikshit. ‘Tho last two 
111 । which I have discussed above enable us to assign the Jainendra-rydkerana to the 
latter part of the fifth century A.D, ae no inference as to the age of the other three 
authors can be drawn as they have copied these sifras from Pajyapida. 

In the Amogharrilft on sitra III, 4, 50 we read : : ~ ee | 

लयज्ाकमोतीव्यपि renter बृश्षस्य निष्प्राकरणमेवाख्यायते | यथा दीपो नंदनी ति विध्वंसः । though 
يزيل‎ remark is copied by Hemachandra in his Brhadoritti (VII, 2, 138) I am 
tempted to think that Sakatayana was influenced in making this remark by his knowledge 
of the Kannada root nandu, to go out, to be extinguished (as a light). 

Under the stra (11, 1,79) मचरव्यंस कादयः Sika)dyana says :— 

fe कर्मणा weenie क्रं चानिदधाति | 
Panini's sitra (11, 1, 72) the authors of the 58114 say عه‎ 

aie कर्मणा seeped कर्तारं 418 | 

The rule beginning with जहिं instead of fz‏ الس 
is also found in the Ganapitha of Pazini and the Mshibhashya, Nirnaya ed. Vol. II, p. 46.‏ 
But Vardhamina says. rex‏ 

wart च श्रते हि कर्मणा बद्लनानकिण्ये || ६२१ || 

द्यन्ते यापदं कना - द्यन्तस्वैवाप्येन बहुलं arent عولد‎ यम्यनाने । स च सनासः कतंरमाचदे | 
जहिजोडं Gora चा वक्तानीक्नं सातस्येन walla स वक्त; BEATE: | 


Under the corresponding 
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Let us now turn to Hemachandra, who in his B) ihadwitii (111, 1, 116) says: 
“ped स्वकम्गा बहलमानीदेण्ये Hale समासाभिधेये "| 
जहि जोड मित्यभीक्ष्णं च आह स उच्यते जहिजोडः | 

And the commentary called Laghu nyasa on the Srihadwilti explains -— 
BI FF इस्थतोऽचि We ara: | 

And remarks : ४ | 
ere स्वकम॑नेस्याहि alt aera । 

Itisthus clearthat 518912 is an irregular cempourd, applied 85 an epitket to a 
ferson who frequently says, “ kill the slave, kill the slave,” According to Vardhamina 
and the Jaina authorities quoted above, not only (हि, 2nd pers, sing. imper., of हन, but 
forms of other verbs endingin fg may be ured in forming euch ccmpounds, as is evident from 
the following verse. 

शीनच्ालुक्यचक्रेश्वरजयकःटके لل‎ 
निध्काण्डं डिण्डिमः पचंरातिं पटरडो वादिगाजस्य जिच्णोः | 
ज्य 179 Beem जहाहि 
व्याहारेव्यां जहाहिस्फ्टवृमधुर अन्यकाव्यावनलेषः || 

Sravata Belgol Inscription No, 54. 

Here the words beginning with जहि, जहिहि, aH, and 18و‎ are compounds used as 
adjectives qualifying डिक्डिनः ‘Lhe last three are the 2rd pers. sing. imper. forma of the 
root हा to abandon. The verre may be translated thus :—* In-the victorious camp of 
the prosperous Chalukya-emperor, which is ithe birth-place of Sarasvati, there suddenly 
wanders forth in all directions the loud sounding drum of Vadiraja desirous of इ vishing 
[disputants], which frequently cays “ kill rising conceitin disputation, give “pak abuncant 
pride in learning, Jay aside envy in oratory, abandon vanity as regards poetry lucid, goft, 
sweet and pleasing to the ear " | 

The considerations set forth above naturally lead to the conclusion that the correct 
reading not only in ‘iakatayana but also in Pinini's Gatapétha should be not 
जाहि कर्मना but हि afar. | 

The mention of Vidiraja and the Chilukya emperor, who, as we shall see presently, 
was Jayasinha 11, is most important as it enables us to fix the date of the Ait pasiddhi, a 
2 prakriya by ० on takafayana’s Sabdinuiisang, A Kanarese inscription,® dated 
999, refers to ०7१18 thus :— 
abdanusdasanakke Prakriy endu Hupasiddhiyam madida Daydpala 

In another inecription® we read : 

शब्वानु शासनस्योचरंपतिदधिर्गलत्मन | 
करता येन स बानाति इयापालो waar: || 
This author Dayapala was the pupil of Matisagara and a fellow-student of Vadirija. 
हिंतेविणो चस्य नृणाट्दात्तवाचा निबद्धा हितकूवस्सिद्धः । 
वन्द्यो यापालमुनिः स वाचा रिद्धः सतां Rela यः ar: ॥ 
यस्य आीमततिसागरो गुरुरसौ च द्वा अन्द्रसू : 
नान्यस्य स वाद्विराजगणमत्‌ सब्रह्मचारी fri: | 
एकोती च कृती स एव हि दयापालत्रती यन्मन -- 
स्यास्तामर यपरिम्रहकया स्वै विप्रे विपः || : 5 
००५१७५० Belgol Inser, 54, 


th cone to ding ١ अ reds. 1 1 of his i و‎ 1,1.71 ach Ae Fey bb ter lling 1 7 
on ७५ fost of Matiaigars, 3०0०५ after telling ts that he was a bee 
सिंहे 53 जयादिके वसुमत नी कथेयं मया 
From this नेषि गनिला सती भवह वः करवाननिम्यत्ये | 
m this verse it may be safely concluded tha yi his Répasidahs i 
ss dwt Sine ng dara ००, 
४ Ep. Carn. Shimoga Vol. II, 2 











a कत of the Jaina Matha أن‎ Kolhapur, 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 


_ BY De L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from ॐ. 186.) 


It will be observed that all the genitives above are from consonantal bases. That مل‎ 
should have survived only in the latter case is quite reasonable, inasmuch as, when suffixed 
to vocal bases, it could not so easily avoid contraction. Thus a form like *he/aha, from Apa 
bhrames bit/aaha, wag soon contracted into beta. It is only after bases in “i. गौं that-Aa bas 
left some traces. Masculine and neuter bases in °, “a, which, as it has been shown § 57, may 
optionally take = in the nominative singular and thereby become practically equal to bases 
in بهذ"‎ “da, make their genitive in “id, “iva (from *°ja-ha) and "ad (from *°aa-ha). Thus: 

badhiyd Adithiyd-n¥ ^^ Like a bound elephant " (Dac. x), 

soeai taléd -nu rasa dpana-nu.“ Dries up his palate '' (Indr. 34)25 
Feminines in °, ركه"‎ which seem to have likewise been taking -Aa in the genitive, have completely 
lost the latter termination, except in poetry, where occasionally forms occur, that may be taken 
for old genitives. Examples are 

devia paya ** The Goddesa's feet ” (Rs. 1), 

ravia-sdthi “ Together with the queen ” (Rx. 26), 

vahua-sahita ““ Together with the bride " (Rs. 132), 

M rgankalekha-satia caritra “ The story of the virtuous Mrgiikalekha " (F 728, 1) 

For some of such genitives in “ja, however, itis doubtful whether - 15 from عل‎ or isa mere 
euphonic appendage identical with that that in poetry ia very frequently added to terminal र; 
(see §2, (6)). ‘Thus in the same 2-٠. quoted above, we have rdsia for :مقر‎ (nominative, 30), 
milja~nai for milj-nai (63), ١ 17 

very similar to that ६४६‏ 5 لمعساح Genitive:plural. The case of the genitive‏ .ون 
singular, the chief difference being in that the former is nasalized. Apabhramca had for the‏ 
genitive plural the termination -Ad, before which a terminal °a in the base could optionally be‏ 
lengthened. Apabhramca bases in “a had therefore two endings in the genitive plural, to‏ 
after consonantal bases and‏ قل wit: “ahd and "aha. Old Western Rajasthani generally drops‏ 
into 4 after bases ending ina vowel. Examples of the latter case are‏ قلق "- contracts “ald or‏ 

karah4-kanthi “ On the neck of camels " (P. 582), 

wihld -né viyoga “ Separations from dear ones " (Adi. 22), 

pagalA -iipari ““ Upon his foot-stamps " (Adi C.), 

cdiritriy’ -n4 mana “ The hearts of men of good conduct '' (Indr. 42). 

Feminine bases remain unchanged. The only instance I have noted of a feminine 
inflected in the genitive plural is nary! sahitapaxal “ In the company of women "’ (Adi. 47) 
In the MS. Vi, (45) two instances have perhaps survived of the old termination “ahd of the 

pabhrameas, viz. gayfha and nayasdha (see ईं 49}. Another instance would be syfha-nai 
arthi, which ocours in the MS. F 588, if the reading is correct. Vi. 93 we have burah#, from 
the pronominal hase kusa- (See § 91) 











= Cf, vatthud (=Sanskrit pastunas) "ण्न 111 كا‎ ea | Pitgala i, 114. 
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بيك Locative Singular. There were two wavs of forming this case in Apabhramea i.‏ .وى ؟ 
to the base, or, in the particular case of bases in‏ انادف .عل ع نقد by suffixing -Ai (-Ai)< Pkt.‏ 
°-,°i. Both terminations have passed into the Old‏ ,ةم" “a, by inflecting the latter vowel into‏ 
Western Rajasthani and, though they are often no longer distinguishable from one another—‏ 
both having given -i (-i)—, itis clear that they continue to be employed in the same way asin‏ 
Apabhra pa, namely the former chiefly after vocal bases in“d, = (न), (४), and the latter‏ 
only after basesin‘a. Examples are :‏ 

(2) from the Apabhram¢a locative in زا ) كلد‎ : vidya Pr. 18, gibikat Adi C., 1.81 
(aljective) Kal. 35, ककण Adi C., أنطقط‎ (from bahw) Dac. iv. 
(6) from the Apabhram¢a locative in +, "8, "0: ghari P. 295, गतं Rg, 182, godili 9, 
pe't mayhari Cal. 33, saryt agit Kal. 14, eamai Adi. 33, P. 96, rikhai Bh , Indr., Yog., Kal., etc., 
kai Yog. iv, 48, rai 1: 139, Aji Kal. 10. 

As in the instrumental singular, masculine bases in “a, ग, “s may optionally take -ai, -af 
instead of -t, ,رك‎ Ex. : nagariai Adi C,, nagariyat Dd. 6, yocariyal Dac. v. 

Of the old form जी 1 have found remnant in manafi “In the heart", which occurs R-.1] ५ 
20. In Dag., there are many instances of locatives in °iz (aa rahii, iii, pakilii puharii xi, 
,لماع‎ but from these we are by no means authorized to postulate a termination® गक, for they 
have quite probably arisen from the common habit of assimilating ai to ji (see § 10, (2)), and 
possibly are also due to the influence of the analogous termination of the instrumental singular, 

§ .و6‎ Locative plural—The termination for this case being identical with that for the 
mstrumental plural, I need not go over here again on what 1 have already said when dealing 
with the latter. Let me only add, in explanation of the identity of the two case-terminations 
that in Apabhra-‘nes the same suffix = was employed both for the instrumental plural and ne 
the locative singular and plural. If I have succeeded in showing that Old Western Rajasthani 
-*, the termination of the instrumental plural, is from Apabhra هون‎ ali, the same i 90 
applies to the -¢ of the locative plural. The fact that in the locative singular, which possessed 
also the termination ,كا‎ we have not رق‎ but =, -i cannot be used as an argument against my 
derivation, for there is plenty of evidence pointing out that in Old Western Rajasthani bases 
in “a generally formed their locative singular by inflecting their terminal vowel into ° and 
only exceptionally by adding नन, ‘Tha latter sullix was chiefly confined to bases in ०, 4 ره‎ 
Examples of the locative plural are ب‎ He 

gravane Cal. 65, कषर P. 540, taruvara-ne phalade F 562, i, ; Ras passin dioaes 
(shortened for divase) Kanh, 9, ghani dese pgs नन्द न स्स مود ردني‎ 

Before leaving the present subject, it is important to remark that in Old Western Rija- 
ethani the locative has assumed also the meaning of the dative. ‘This remark will sa 
when we shall take to consider the so-called post positions for the dative, which are all pouns 
in 5 यम 4 of meaning from the locative to the dative can be easily explained lained 
as having effected throngh the intermediate meaning of the locative of di لل"‎ 2 1 
ples of locative-datives are : < कहि 4 

apavapal sarasa ahdra li * Takes succulent food for himself ” (Cra), 

lemanu yo-rahai le naga ahila-nal karanai Ana 4 tasya sa nago hitaya 7 (फ. viii 

Observe that locative-datives are generally nasalized. si तै न स 

6 56. Vocative singular. It is a well known fact that in most of the Neo-Indian verna- 
culars this case is identical with the so-called oblique i ie eit ممصم دلت ل‎ 
(see Hoernle’s, Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, इ 309, 6). So also in = a त 
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Gujarati and Marwari and possibly also in Old Western Rajasthani. The consequence then 
is that, to account for the apparent identity of the vocative with the genitive singular, we 
ought to postulate that in later Apabhramea the vocative singular was made by the addition 
of the same suffix as the genitive. In standard Apabhramea this was already the case with 
the suffix ع‎ of the feminines and with the suffix -ho, which was used for both the genitive sin- 
gular and vocative plural of all nouns. In Old Western Rajasthani the genitive (oblique) 
being in most cases identical with the hase- and nominative- form of nouns, the vocative too 
is practically identical with the latter. The chief exception is formed by bases in “aa, which 
have a nominative in “ai, quite distinguishable from the vocative, which ends in °4 as the 
genitive. The identity of the two latter cases would be better shown by the evidence of bases 
in*i, “i, Which optionally make their genitive in بق‎ सौं and so ought to do in the vocative, but 
I have noted no instances of the latter case. In Braja, however, singular vocatives in id from 
bases in “i, are common enough (see Kellogg's Hind? Grammar, § 168), 

Old Western Rajasthani examples for this case are - re Gorambha 1 253, mina ए. 379, 
390, 383, eto., kdpadé ए. 390, karahd P. 576, re jiva صقم‎ Up. 194. 

§ 67. Vocative plural. —The termination for this case is ,ف‎ which is derived by contract- 
ing the suffix -ho of the Apabhramga with the final vowel of bases in°a, The intermediate 
step was “a -hu, whence “aii > .هم"‎ The suffix -Am has survived in the Old Baiswari, as in the 
example : 

disi-kujjarahu ““ 0 elephante of the quarters ! ”* (Ramacarilamanasa, i, 260), 

In the Old Western Rajasthani I have noted the instances following : 

loko 1. 291, aha jive Sat. 93, he sidho Dac. प. 

From the last example it is clear that Old Western Rajasthani, to form the vocative plural, 
inflected into °d all bases alike. In the following an exceptional instance occurs of a plural 
vocative in م"‎ : 

sibhalajyo nare nara ** Hear, oh men and women ! "* (F 591, 8), 

$68. The Periphrastic declension is made up by combining the inflectional forms of the 
nouns with postpositions. These are either nouns in the locative, instrumental or ablative 
case, or adjectives and participles, They always go after the noun, with which they are 
construed and they require the latter to be inflected either in the genitive or,more rarely, in the 
locative or instrumental case, Two of them only, viz. prati and sii, are indeclinablea by origin. 

Postpositions. are very numerous in Old Western Rajasthani. Some of them being 
employed for more than one case, and others having not a definite meaning and being capable 
of quite different constructions, it is not possible to divide them so as to assign each to one 
particular case. ‘The following is an attempt to classify them according to cases : 

Accusative : nal, prati,rahai, 

Instrumental : ,عمط‎ nal, pahi, sdthi, sii, 

Dative : hanhal, nal, prati, bhani, ऋते (व, rakal, rai, 

Ablative : kanhal, taii, thaii, thakad, thaki, thi, pasai, pahi, lagai, lagi, hittaii, hati, 

Genitive : (hail), keraii, (cai), (वश्व, nai, rai, rahal, 

Locative : kanhal, ,ذلا‎ pasai, majhari, mijhi, m4, कता 

It will be observed that the postpositions that are adjectives or participles are confined 
to the ablative and genitive cases, They are, of course, subject to inflection like all other’ 
adjectives (see § 76). 


اللسس شاش سم 0 وه 
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I shall now proceed to deal with each postposition separately. Whenever no special 
remark is made, it should be understood that the postposition in question governs the genitive 
(oblique) case. 

§ .وق‎ The Postpositions of the accusative are but postpositions of the dative, that are 
employed simply to denote the direct object of the verb. The use of the same postpositions 
for both the dative and the accusative is common to most of the Neo-Indian vernaculars. In 
the Old Western Rajasthani the dative postpositions that may be used for the accusative 
are : nal, praliand rahaJ. I shall explain the origin of these when dealing with the postposi 
tions of the dative. Here it will be sufficient to quote a few examples, where they are 
employed to, give the meaning of the accusative. 

(1) nal is the most common of the three in the accusative sense. Ex. : 

bilaka-nal te lei cilyaii "' He went taking the child with him " (F 783, 60), 

rijé-nal méravd-ni pratijid Kidhi “ He made the promise of murdering the king" (Dd. 2), 

loka-nat samsara-atavi-m4hi padai “Causes men to fall into the forest of worldly existence” 
(Indr.93). 

Modern Gujarati has né and Marwari nai, nai. 

(2) prafi 15 not very largely used, except in balavabodias or commentaries 
introduced to render the Sanskrit or Prakrit accusative, Ex. : 

parastri-pratal Lima sevai ^" paradarin katham vrajet "' (Yog. ii, 98), 

puhatu naraga-pratt “ pripa narakam " (Yog. ii, 99) 

(3) rafal is used in the accusative meaning in the following 

pathika-jana-rahal prinai “ Delights the travellers” (Kal. 7), 

miirtha-rahal rakhadg chai “ Thou savest the ignoranta `" (Kal. 30), 

majha-rahal rakAi “ Save me! ™ (Kal, 41), 

majha-rahal sikhaval “ They instruct me " (Dag. ix), 

majha-rahal koi na janal “ No one knows me "(Dac. ए) 

It is to rahal that Modern Marwari rai is to be traced (see § 71, (7), 

* In the following passage ,]ا‎ the conjunctive Participle of lerai “ To take,” is used as 
an accusative postposition 

kolara-tei eral trm bharid “ He filled the hollow [of the tree] up with grass "* (P. 620) 

$70. Under the term of Postpositions of the instrumental, I include not only postposi- 
tions denoting the instrument or the means proper, but also postpositions denoting agency 

and companionship. Beit remembered that in Sanskrit all prepositions having the general 
sense of companionship govern the instrumental case. Under the present head fall the four 
postpositions following 


9 (1) rt Bice oat त (> بدو‎ Which is added 
nouns in mental, aim ve more ४781 = instrumental, 
contracted from ग्वार, the (0 of the past partic: 1 ane 


came to be pleonasticall 7 go to nouns in the instrume: 
following phrase from 2 

kisai karamé kari majha-rahai € phala برشا‎ “ Owing to which deed performed [by me] 
> owing to which deed [of mine] did I reap this result १ "' 

Other examples are 


kuhanii kari jigha arapharazatad ‘* Without touching the १ (Cra. 
adhdra ष्ट sahva '' Endowed with the eighteen 22 (Feu), ५ भा 











+ where itis often 








` titi kari rahiia “ Deprived (Sast. 46 
mantra-prabhéval kari ‘‘ By the power of the spell "' (P. 138) 
(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA 
By V. RANGACHARI, M.A., LT., MADRAS, 
The Battle of the Tambraparnl and its significance. 

Such were the imperial Generals who led the campaign of 1632. Achyuta kaya combi- 
ned, we are told, the activity of a soldier with the piety of a pilgrim. In the course of his 
expedition he visited the sacred shrines of Tirupati, Chidambaram, ete. and reached Sriraii- 
gam. ‘There the sanctity of the place arrested his march and induced his stay, and made 
him despatch his brother-in-law to the south, whither Sdluva Naik had fled. Martagda- 
varma had in the meanwhile advanced to the Tambraparsi banks. There the two forces 
met. The engagement was one of high political importance. On one side were ranged the 
resources of the empire and of its Pagdyan vassal, and on the other the gallant Niyars of 
Travancore. The Niiyars, in thosedays, werea “peculiarly military” race trained in the 
exercise of war from their earliest youth*®, A writer of the first decade of the 17th century 
speaks of them in language of admiration and praise. “ It is strange to see” he says, “how 
ready the souldiour of this country is at his weapons. They are all gentile men and tear- 
med Naires. At seven years of age they are put to school to learn the use of their weapons, 
where to make them nimble and active, cheir sinnewes and joints are stretched by skilful 
fellowa and annointed with the oyle syeamus; by this annointing they become so light and 
ward, backward, high and low even to the astonishment of the beholders. Their continual 
delight is in their weapon perswading themselves that no nation goeth beyond them in skill 
and dexterity." With such men the imperialists had to fight, and on the result of that 
fighting lay the position of the Pigdys and the integrity of the Empire. The skill of Tiru- 
mulaiya and of his colleagues, however, was more than a match for Nayar valour, and 
ultimately gained the day, The colours of Vijayanagar waved in ciumph over the 
Tambraparei banks, and the vanquished king of Nanji hurried to come to terms. He 
took the victor to Trevindrum, presented a number of elephants and horses*1, and aocom- 
panying him to Srirasgam, made obeisance to the Emperor, and obtained pardon on pro- 
mise of a faithful allegiance and regular tribute in future. At the same time he seems to 
have restored the territory of the Pagdyan king, which he had unlawfully seed. The 
emperor gave a wise termination to the whole affair by cementing his alliance with the 
Pindyan and marrying his daughter. The fate of Baluva Naik is unknown, 
` ब Capt. Drury compares “ the effeminate disposition” and the inespacity “to bear transplantation 
from his native soil,” which مط‎ attributes to tho Nayare of early 19th century, with the Niyars of the 
16th and 17th conturies, and gives the palm of superiority to tho latter. See Madr. Journ. IIT (1858), | 

हिः # Johnson's Relations of tha most famous kingdom in the world, 1611, quoted by Capt. Drury. ibid; | 
see also Logan's Malabar Manwal and Thurston and Rangachari 8 Castes and Tribes, V, p. 285-90 for other 
referendes to Nayar valour, by various writers in the 17th and 18th centuries, The term Niyar is bold 
by some scholars to be derived from the same term ss Naik. The glomary of Yule and Burnell, in fact, 
عرد‎ that = the Niyara of Malabar are closely connected by origin with the Niyakans of Vijayanagar.’ 
P. L. Moore in his Molabar Lew and Custom maintains the same view. His reasons are quoted in Castes 
and Tribes V, ,م‎ 292, . Munro used the terma Naik and Niir interchangeably. It seems to me that there 
has been = general misapprebension among these writers and the confusion has been caused by ه‎ similar- 


ity of sound between the two words, | 
8 Bee Trav. Arch, Series, based on the تسارونا فييك سلسارراعم‎ व्च, 9. 55. 
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Achyuta's power felt throughout the Empire 

The imperial power was thus safely asserted throughout the south; and if we are to 
believe the inscriptions, Achyuta Déva rounded off hia conquest by the conquest of Ceylon 
also. From this time to his death in 1542 he maintained his power intact throughout the 
Empire. Ample epigraphical evidences prove this. In 1532, for instance, the very year of 
his Tinnevelly campaign, he was at Tanjore, and gave a local chief Thatfappa Naik (son of 
Kénappa Niik) a tract of land as recorded in the Thoppil Pillayir®? temple there. In 1533 
he was at Conjeeveram, where, in the temple of Varadarija, he weighed himself t 
-pearls, performed the great gift of kaichana-méru, and otherwise celebrated his victory in 
the south. In 1535 he recorded a grant at Mahibalipuram™. In 1538 he was recognized as 
emperor in the provinee of Dindigal, as is clear from the inscription in the shrine of that 
fort™. In 1539 an inseription of the Rajagépalasvami temple at Tanjore mentions that he 
was the founder? of it. In 1542 he gave a grant to the Chidambaram pagoda.5° Jn 1533 
his Vieeroy** Bala-Déva-Mahiraja Udayir ruled at Coimbatore, and distinguished himself 
by his gifts and donationg to temples. 

SECTION III, The Viceroys of the South during Achyuta’s Rule, 

As to the viceroys of Vijayanagar,7* during this decade, in the south, we learn from the 
Pasdyan Chronicle that one Aiyakarai Vaiyappa was ruling in Madura at the time of 
Achyuta Rilya’s expedition. Vaiyappa, if we are to believe the chronicle, ruled for two years 
after Achyuta’s return to Vijayanagar. In 1535, we are told, he was succeeded in his exalted 
office by one Visvaniitha Niidu,®* who held it during a continuons space of nine years, Now 
the question is, who was this Viévandtha Naidut Was he the son of Nigama Naik, whose 
early career and whose part 19 the recent campaign against Travancore we have already 
sketched? Is there again any epigraphical evidence to prove the identity? Both these ques- 
tions have been answered by Mr. Krishna Sastri in the positive. Inscription 113 of 1908, 
he says“? “supplies the interesting fact that Viivandtha Niyaka, the son of Nigama 
Nayaka, was an officer of Achyuta in 8, 1457, 1534-5.A.D2" And how did Vidvanitha come 
to occupy that position? Mr. Krishna Sastri surmises that Vigyanatha followed Achyuta%2 
in the latter's campaign against the king of Travancore, and“ taking an active part in the 
subjugation of the rebellious chiefs, Tumbichchi Nayakkan and SaJjova Nayakkan of the 
Pigdya country, found an opportunity to secure a footing there which he gradually streng- 
thened.” And in proof of this he vites another inseription,*? which says that “ Viivandtha 
conquered in battle the Tiruvadi, the Pandya king Viinada Kaya and other kings and an- 
nexed their dominions.” 1 

(To be Continued, ل‎ 
رصم كه‎ 39 of 1897. Tho deity । Alagisvara Pillayar, 
७ Mad, Ep. Rep. 1890. 4० एकौ eee i 1807, ™ Madr. Ep. Rep. 1888 
Aviat Baa Bey lh द 4. 





पषण 
| ا‎ 





3 For an account of the numerous feudatories of Achyuta Riya see Arch. Surv, Ind. 1908. 1 
where Mr. Krishna Sastri oon bares Nuniz and epigraphicel evidences, ‘The name प, nach ण; 
frequent, and it is not improbable that a chief of that name waa at this time in Madura. ‘See Madr. Bp, 
Rep. 1913, p. 123. न The Pang. Chron, | 


+) See Ep, 0 ta = ا‎ 1 8. The ine, ॥ it Tiruppattir, | hall Bate ह and records | the e gift village of Le 
gunaputiir by Achyuta Raya for the merit of # 1... 17.811 the gift of the village of Vara. 
8 " Ibid. .119.م‎ The version of the Aéytlojugu that in 8, 1429 Trichinopoly and Madura Were under 
ا ا‎ pieh ee tate eee 
with the help of the Naik Peper of gold pieces, to the temple, 


= (ग rape م‎ 14. Appendix-A, Afaar. - Ep. ॐ p. 1905.6. تنقيا‎ “Wy ths भं يداف‎ कष 
Tappa afa-Riva, however, Wo pot in reality त 7 belongs to the | of a 
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THE POEMS OF PRINCE KAMRAN 
BY MAULAVI ‘ABDU'L WALI MBAS. &e. £e. 

Tue dynasty of Chaghtai Turks, commonly called Mughals, that was founded by 
Babar in Hindustan, after he had defeated the Lédi Monarch Ibrahim in the battle-field 
of Panipat on April 21, 1526, ushered in a gifted family to India, that has bequeathed 
to the world a literature that stands unique in the annals of any single dynasty, ancient 
or modern. The autobiography of the founder is a standing monument of the nobility and 
charm of his character, the perspicuity and directness of his language. 

The little work of his beloved daughter Gulbadan Bégam (Lady Rosebud), recently 
published with translation and notes by Mrs. Annette 8. Beveridge, iz 2 book that blazes 
throughout with touches of feminine grace and charming simplicity, and stands unique 
in the annals of colloquial Persian. While we admire so much the style of several 
European female writers, we might have foregone the same delight hut for the appearance 
of this charming monograph by an Eastern princess 

It is very strange that till now the world has been unacquaintel with the existence 
of another book composed by another member of the same illustrious family, Prince 
Kimran. A notice of it, مع‎ far as 1 can recollect, appeared first in a Hindustani periodi 
of Lucknow,; but since then a detailed account of the Diwdén-i-Aamran Alirza has been 
published in the catalogue of Persian Manuscripts of the Bankipore Public Library 
(Vol. II, prepared by M.‘Abdu'l-Mugtadir). This Diwan, like Gulbadan Bégam's Humayin- 
ملعم‎ was once treasured in the Imperial Library of Delhi, and bears autographs of 
Emperors Jahangir and Shahjahin, and other eminent ns, Who once owned or examiner 
it. The Sepoy revolt of 1857 did not give the rebels what they wanted; but it has 
unfortunately robbed India of her literary treasures 

Of the life and career of the Prince,1 need say very littl. The exact date of his 
birth cannot be determined. When he was a child, Babar left the ladies of his family in 
Kabul under the nominal command of Kamran. ‘Askari, his younger full-brother was 
born in 922 11. (1516). Supposing Kamran was older by two years, he would be about 
12 in 1525, when Babar had left him in Kabul and about 42 years old in 964 H ( (३) 1556) 
when he died im Mecca. Dildir Bégam was the mother of Prince Hindal and the Lady 
Gulbadan Bégam. Maham Bégam was the mother of Humayin. Gulrukh Bégam was the 

This collection of Kimrain's poems concista of fragmentary pieces in Turki and 
Persian, as if the author had it copied in haste for presentation to, what appears to me, 
one Hazrat Khwaja, with a Turki epistle added at the end of the Diwan. The copyist 
Mahmid bin Ishig of Herat writea that he copied the book in haste. The Diwan as it 
has come down to us clearly shows that Kamran composed the poems as an impulse to bis 
poetic genius and not asa sustained effort to produce something for the general public. 
some other duties not very congenial to his genius. His rebellions against his generous 
brother, and his military exploits and subterfuges to gain for himself the sole sovereignty of 
Hindustan must be dismissed as jll-planned and ill-executed and something beyond his 
ken. But the fine art, in the shape of short lyrics and ballads that Kamran has left behind 
and jor which he probably did not much care in his lifetime, was indeed the work of a 
gifted poet and the worthy son of a worthy father. The inimitable style which Babar 
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employed in writing his Memoirs was fully maintained by his descendants down to our own 
time. The elegance, the grace and the direct of the sentences of Babar may clearly 
be traced to the writings of Jahaogir, Shibjahan, ‘Alamgir, as well as the unfortunate 
Bahddur-Shaih Zafar, the last of the line, in hia Urdi poetry 

Not being competent to pass an opinion on Turki poems, which are, however, longer 
and occupy a greater portion of the Diwan, I give below a few Persian poems of the 
unfortunate Prince which, by the way, are nearly in jawab, or imitation, of well known 
pieces, It appears that Kamrin Mirzi was quite at home with Turki and Persian, using 
hoth indifferently as his mother speech 

The Bankipur Codex consists of 34 folios, comprising 58 ghazals, 6 qat‘as, 30 rubé’iyat 
18 mathnaris, of which 21, 3, 4, 4 respectively are in Persian. Of some 44 Distiches or 
fards, 23 are in Persian, 

I have before me, as I write, a copy of the Diwan made lately for the Bengal Asiatic 
Society and transcribed from the original copy now in the Bankipur Public Library 


The following facts, extracted from Princess Gulbadan ‘8 Huméyin.ndma os 
translated by Mrs. Beveridge, will conclude this introduction. 


, A# soon as Kiimrin had fied from Salim Shah and gone as far as Bhira and Khushab, 
Adam Ghakkar, by plot and stratagem, captured him and brought him to Humayin. 

“All assembled Khans and Sultins, and high and low, and plebeian‘and noble, and 
soldiers and the rest, who all bore the mark of Mirza Kamriin’s hand, with one voice 
represented to His Majesty; ‘ Brotherly custom has nothing to do with ruling and reigning. 
If you wish १५ act as a brother, abandon the throne. If you wish to be king, put aside 
brotherly sentiment paar ‘It is well to lower the head of the breacher of o 
kingdom’ His Majesty answered ; ‘Though my head inclines to your words, my heart 
does not.’ All cried out : ‘what has been set before your Majesty is the really advisahle 
अ 1 Even His Majesty was compelled to agree. When he 
drew near to Robhtas, the Emperor gave an order to blind Mirz4 Kamrin in both eyes.” 

ع ليانك 


منقول | oj‏ يوأ نى #مران عرز | ~ 
حون لمقضرن لشن == رهبرها .| بعد ازينى حا نت 39 Ma‏ واسوها 
“ارما جون زدر hy‏ زاهم نكشوم ‏ 0 بر كزين يس زخرابات كشايه در سا 
باركى Sa‏ او yt क‏ 3 رهيزن wt}‏ 3-3 واى isle SI‏ لطفت ap)‏ رغبر هما 
شر كر aula‏ > عم مشنثك برست 7 دم ندم درك و عبى Ja ~ Jer‏ ما 
وو كم از شوق دلم مى طيه و عقطريم ‏ ,, Foye ome‏ وصلى se‏ از be gla‏ 
#امران (न~‏ از آنش Ff gel ५५‏ بكريش >== 3( خاكتغز ها 


+~ ذو yg peo‏ بادا .. طالعت > و ميمون بادا 
بر OF I?‏ زراهت لخيزى   ..‏ ؛كعل جشم من محزون باذا 
cla‏ = از ره ليلى aly ०५ चैन‏ او lols == fays‏ 
alle fai”‏ 956( لو جوامن 202 سن جر دارا و قريدن بادا 
هركم كرد تو هر يوكار نكشت .. او ازيس دايرة wast‏ بادا 
wll‏ تاكى جهانراصست بقا ‏ ¦ خسرو دهر ههايرن بادا 
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TRANSLATION, 
Ghazals 

As no one guided us towards our destiny, let there be, hereafter, the dust of the Magi's 
door and our f 

As our affairs did not open pen (prosper) from the locked door of the pious, ha 
hereafter our door may be unlocked from the grogshop ‘ rigs 

The steed is slow, the night dark, and the highwayman behind: ob, if the guide of you 
mercy will not direct us nian > = ^ 

We are inured to pain and care of your'love, 80 send every moment pain and care to 
our sorrow-nurtured 

Oh, with longing my heart beats and I am full of anguish, perhaps the glad tidings of 
anion are coming from the captor of our hearts 

0 Kamran, I have burnt myself by the fire of separation of 4 person, into whose lane 
never reaches a’ particle of our ashes. 








May your beauty increase every moment, may your luck be happy and auspicious. 

The dust that rises from your path, may it be the swrma of my eyes, who am distressed. 
The dust that rises from the way of Laila, may it rest on the eyes of Majnun. 

Like me, hundreds as Darius and Faridun be your slaves. He who did not moze 


round you like a compass, ought to bs out of this circle 
Kimran so long as the world exists, may Humiyin be the ruler of the universe 


I saw the beloved in full sympathy with my rivals, 0 God, make easy to me this 
difficult situation. 

Would that He, who gives power of skipping to that gracefully walking Cypress, give 
the impatient pa 

In conversation, his rubies (lips) as if showers pearls: how shall 1 suppress weeping 
from my pearl-raining eyes 

He who lifts from his front the screen of egotiam, will never think of another tumg 
in this world except of the beloved. 

0 Kamran as naught came to my sight except the Friend, so I did look to my heart's 
content the treasure of the sight. oie Balla e A" اتنس‎ 

0 Kafir wine-bibbing, fearless, by God have merey on this burnt-one, without head 
and foot 

Your heart is never melted by my suvery tears, You silver-cheeked, stony-hearted 
and tulip-faced. 

1 wish a corner of your eyes, that is to say, give consolation, with a look, to my 
sorrowful heart 

boy, your ruby-like lips are the water of life, 'ه‎ drop of that water upon the 

thiraty-lipped, by God 

1 am having my eyes on your way, and so it has been since some tims, it is time that 
you should put towards us a few steps. 

He who never sends towards us any message, would that he had pleased me with ao 
little abuse 

That no one may gauge my heart's longings towards your face, | want the treasure of 
your company and a few heart-comforts 

Whenever my eyes look to your beauty, a hundred life-wasting lamentations come out 
of my soul 

Since your body 18 the tree of hope, it is not strange that my tree of hope will bear 
fruit from your body 
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in different forma. 
Qit'as. 

The rival has gone away from your threshold, my grief has decreased, God be thanked, 
who tock away from us the sorrow. 

Once again the Zulaikha-like night loosenea her tresses, pecause the rose-coated Joseph 
went down the well. अ 11 

How nice! Your looks and forehead show a hundred thousand beauties, a thousand 
wish of you in the mind of sightseers : 

How can any one have patience without you, tor before your lips the stock-in-trade of 
patience flies into wind, 

My heart has gone out of my hands, and I cannot trace it, perhaps the Beloveds of 
Yaghma have stolen it, 

Whither I repair, I'see your splendour: whatever I see, you appear in my sight. 


Oh, your beauty is in its perfection, your body im its happiest symmetry, 

Your tresses are proof positive of your exuberant beauty, which are the dal! of beauty.. 

Your face is the tulip-garden of beauty ; 

Your eyes in it are the gazelle of excellence, 

The rose became ashamed of your beauty through modesty, 

Hence there is beauty in being ashamed, 

Do show mercy upon those who are thirsty of you: Oh, your ruby-lips are the 
fountain of excellence, 

In your mirror (face) is reflected that Beloved of unrivalled excellence 

Owing to the grace of your face and elegance of the mole, they, have made you the 
beau-ideal of excellence. 

Like a dot? under the lips ) لب‎ ) has fallen underneath your lips the mole of excellence, 

Have mercy on the condition of Kamran, 

O the ruler of realm, and treasure of excellence | 

Rubé'iyat, 

O Zephyr, give my greeting to that Friend, 

Carry my message unto the seclusion of her union, 

Pass on upon her morning-of-union, and the evening-of-locks,* 

0 God, out of your mercy open a door upon me, remove from my sad heart the taint 
(१ . €.» thoughts) of others, loosen my connection from all concerns, show me the way 
towards you from both the worlds. 

Mathnavi 
(Sdqgindma), 

Come, 0 S4qi, give me that wine which may nourish my soul and which may be 
appropriate to my afflicted soul, as the world is in enmity with me, and is contemplating to 
take away my life. 

Come, 0 Saqi, give me that world-reflecting goblet, that removes the troubles and 
enhances the pleasures, مع‎ that I may say shouting and intoxicated that the measure-glass of 
life will break, | 

+ The letter > in ita curviture resembles the tresses. 
* In Persian, the letter 6a has a dot below it and resembles the lower Jip. 
?-That ia, convey to her my blessings of mornines and evenings, 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI 
BY De. L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from p. 200.) 

0) BSERVE that kari is never appended to instrumentals, when these are used in the agentive 

‘meaning. (Cf. $60). Not unfrequently nai is pleonastically added to kari, Cf. the 
use of kara-ke (from keri-kat) in Hindi (Kellogg, Hindi Grammar, § 173, a). Occasionally 
karat’ is employed in the same function as kari, as in the following from (ra. : 

ह paiica-paramesti-nai namaskara karat sarva papa-naii naga hui “ By paying homage 
to these five paramestins, all sins are destroyed.” | 
The difference between kari and क्वायं is simply in that the former is passive and the 
latter active, In fact karal@ is but an adverbial present participle, or, as will be explained 
§ 124, a ploral genitive absolute. 

(2) nal. This postposition is identical with that for the dative, for which see $71, (2). 
In Old Western Rajasthani it is only exceptionally employed for the instrumental to give 
the meaning of the agentive. I have noted only the two instances following : 

Adigvara-nai diked lidhi javi “Having learned that Adi¢vara had taken the diksa’’ (Adi €.) 

devalae bhagavanta-nai Kidhaii te dekhi “ The gods having seen what had been done by 
the Venerable One“ (AdiC.) 

The use of nal as a postposition for the agentive seems to have been growing more and 
more frequent in the later form of the language. Nowadays it is common, not only to Gujarati 
and to some dialects of Rajasthani such as Mewati and Malvi, but also to Western Hindi, 
Naipali, Patjabi and Marathi. 

(3) paki. This is properly a postposition of the ablative and is therefore explained under 
$72. In connection with causals it is occasionally used for the instrumental, to govern the 
person by whom is performed the action that is caused to be done. Ex 

anerd-pihi Ladi bolava nahi “ 1 do not cause others to tell falsehood " (Dac. iv),, 

aner’-pahi himsd drambhdévai naht “ He does not make others to commit offence ` ' (iid). 

Cf. the use of paki, paki, pai in Hindi, to indicate the agent of the potential passive, as in 
the following passage from Tulasi Dasa 

kahi na jai mohi-paAt “ It cannot be told by me ” (Ramacaritaménasa, i, 233) 

Ct. also Kellogg, Hindi Grammar, § 796 

In the following passage from Dd., pési is used instead أن‎ 

samasia-loka-pdsi 4jid mandvi “ Caused all the people to obey his command " (Dd, 5) 

(4) scithé (sdthi, sdthal), This postposition may be explained either as a locative from 
Apabhramea satthe = Skt. sdrthe. “In the company of....."" or, more probably, as an instru- 
mental from Apabhrawea satthé<Skt. sdrthena, Cf, the phrase fasyd' sdrihena in Weber’ 
Campakagres inakam, 219. Examples of the use of 50८9 in Old Western, Rajasthani 
3-5 عا بم‎ न Jina -sdthi bolai “ The king Bharata speaks to the Jina `` (F 722,59), 

amha-sithal “ Along with us ` (P. 649) 

mé-sithi ^ Along with me " (Adi C.) 
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When so used in connection with pronouns, sathi may be optionally construed with the 
possessive pronominal adjectives instead than with the genitive. Ex : 
maharai sath “ Along with me " (P, 650). 
mihdrai sathai “ Ditto" (Kanh. 26). 
(5) كاده‎ (अब, sag, if, 59}. This postposition is from Apabhra tea sah (He., iv, 419, 
5) <Skt. sakdm (Pischel, § 206), with i fora aocording to §2, (1). It governs the genitive 
generally, but occasionally instances are still found of its being construed with the instru- 
mental asin Apabhrames and in Sanskrit. Ex. : 
molé-nai mojd-sit dosa | mujha-siil kisi karai te dosa°—" Who is great finds fault with 
the great ; how could he find fault with me # ” (P. 215), 
tumha-sit mitrapand-nai kaji “ In order to make friendship with you ” (P. 675), 
chodai hathe-sid bidhand “ Unties the bindings with his hands “ (ए. 318), 
kavi-sad na kara vada “ I will not compete with poets " (P. 6), 
tumara-sil “ Along with the princes " (P. 35), 
Kiréta-sit yuddha karai “ Fights with the Kirataa" (Adj C) 
Modern Marwari has aff, 6 ( = क्वत्‌) and Modern Gujarati pil (= aya), ग 
§71- As already explained (see § 65), most of the Postpositions of the dative are by 
‘origin nouns in the locative. Some of them are still capable of being used in the original 
locative meaning, and by the subsequent develo pment of the language they are also 
‘commonly used fo. the accusative, as we have seen above. 
(1) kanhaf (bankai, kanhi, kanhali, kai) is from Apabhrapea kaonahi <Skt.* karea- 
amin (=karwe), as already surmised by Mr. Trumpp, .م‎ 401 of his Sindh? Grammar, 1४ 
means “ Near” generally, but in particular cases it may be understood either in the sense 
-Of the locative “‘ Near to", or of the accusative-dative >“ Towards, to", or of the ablative 
“From near>from". When used for the dative, kanAal mostly indicates motion towards 
4nd is connected with verbs meaning “ To go,” such as 6१404, jévaid ete. Ex, : 
dvyd ra-kanhi “ They went to the king ” (Cal, 120), 
avai tihd-kani " Goes there " (Rs. 158), 
Himavanta-kanhai jai“ Having gone to the Himalaya" (Adi ©), 
stripulrédika-kanhai jai ‘“‘ Having resorted to wives, song, eto.” (Sast. 22), 
It will be observed that in all the examples above kanha! is used in tho function of an 
accusative of direction, rather than of a dative. In fact periphrastio dative and accusative 
have merged together in most of the Neo-Indian vernaoulars and have practically become ه‎ 
unique case. In spite of this I have thought it convenient to make a distinction between 
postpositions of the accusative (direct object) and of the dative (indirect object), and accord- 
ingly I have included in the latter the postposition kanhal, which is never used for the direct 
This postposition is found largely spread amongst the Indo-Aryan vernaculars and it is 
everywhere used in the general meaning of the acousative-dative. From Old Western Rajas- 
thini kanhat are derived Guiaratt kane and Marwari kanai, and from its equivalents *hanai, 
Koni are derived Gujarati -kage,-kaaa, which oocur only as an appendage to sdverbs, as in : 
abf-kane, عبصا‎ (866 Belsare’s Gujarati Dictionary, p. 96), and Kumaoni kasi, which still 
finds 8 large employment as 8 postposition of the accusative-dative. 
(2) nal (nai, ni, ni) is but a curtailment from kanhal, brought t by the dropping 
of the initial syllable. Tt has, therefore, nothing to do with the locative of the geat’.7e posb- 
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position nai and, though being probably cognate to the latter postposition, it has not derived 
from it. In my article On the Origin of the Dative and Genitive Postpositiona in Gujarati and Mar- 
wiri (J. R. A.8., 1913, pp. 553-567), 1 have collected many arguments in favour of the above- 
mentioned derivation of naf and I believe I have shown that naf and kanhal are practically 
identical alsoin most of their meanings and constructions.2% Examples of the use of nal are: 
| هداق‎ vala bhula -nai koi -eka vata dekhadai “ Asif one showed the way tohim, who has 
lost his way ”* (Cra.), 

Seayambudha mantri teha-nai “ He had a minister [by name] Svayambudha " (Rs. 7), 

Damanaka Pingala-nai kahai ^ Damanaka says to Piigala" (P. 260), 

te savihii -nai تمتها‎ parayama “ I bow to all them ” (F 728, 406), 

From nat are regularly derived Modern Gujarati قد‎ and Marwari nai, nai 

(3) prati (pratt, pratai, pratit) is a talsama identical with the preposition priti, which in 
Sanskrit is also used in the manner of a postposition, ¢. رع‎ after the noun it governs. In the 
Old Western Rajasthani prati is chiefly em in connection with verbs involving the 
general idea of “Speaking to” and “ Saluting, bowing to", to indicate the indirect object. 
These verbs are construed with the dative or with the accusative with prafi in Sanskrit alao. 
Old Western Rajasthani examples are : 

réya rfni-prati kahai “ The king says to the queen” (P. 353), 

mujha-prati te kahai chai 8117 “‘ He says to me this" (P. 226), 

riéya-pratal fe nara vinavai ““ Those men relate [the fact] to the king" (P. 348), 

acarya-pratal maharu namaskira hu “1 bow to the dearyas" (Cri.), 

sarva sadhu-pratai vidi-nai “ After having saluted all sédhus" (F 644). 

In the following, pratt is used to form adverbs: 

bhava-pratii “ pratibhavam " (Kal. 33), 

‘dina-pratal “ Every day " (Yog. 1, 95). 

(4) bhayi is the contracted form of the locative singular from 604419४ “ Said” and it is 
therefore identical in origin with the so-called conjunctive participle (See §131). The uncon- 
tracted form dhayii has been preserved ए. 23. Formerly it was employed as a real past 
participle, in agreement with a preceding noun in the locative, in the absolute construction, 
but afterwards it was understood as a postposition and became capable of governing the geni- 
tive of the nouns with which it was connected. Instances of bhai construed with the 
original locative are still occasionally met with in Old Western Rajasthani texts. The general 
meaning of this postposition is `" With a view, or with regard to, for", but in particular it may 
assume many shades of meaning as will be shown by the examples following : 

bhaai“* Therefore " (Yog., Indr., Cra., Adi ©. etc.),‏ - ملعا 

eya-bhani “' Wherefore † "' (P. 535, Adi C,), 

Devadaita-nai milava-bhaui “ In order to mect Devadatta " (2. 298), 

réjé-nd pratibodha-nd-bhaxi mithalal githaé kahi “In order to instract the king, the 
minister récited a couplet" (Adi C.), 

géatra-samudra farava-bhani | nili-buddhi chai nava | `" Political wisdom is the boat 
for crossing over the sea of science *' (P. 5, 

caliw vana-bhasi “ He started for the forest " (P, 134), 

aviu simha-bhasi “ Went to the lion ” (P. 97), 





29 Of tho intermediate form آمل‎ wo havo a survival in the following : teha-nhai bh4i = Her brother *' 
(Up. 33). 
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te tedi avai tujha-bhasi ‘Having called her, I will return to you" (P. 538), 

caida vidyd-bhani vidvica بضغا‎ “ He became learned in the fourteen sciences" (Dd. 2). 
Examples of bhavit construed with the locative are : 

ting bhani “ Therefore" (Adi C.), 

Mathura nayari bhani sicarya ^ They started for the city of Mathuri = (P. 52), 

deaduri bhani . . . . caliu “ He went abroad '' (P. 142), 

bhaviana-jana-nai hita bhant ^" For the benefit of the righteous" (F 616, 1). 

(5) matai (matali, mati), if I am right, is from nimattal = Ap. pimittal <Skt. *nimitiatena, 
by apheresis of the initial syllable and change of ¢ to १, analogously to the example of Modern 
Gujarati efalo<O.W. Rajasthani ससत = Ap. effulaii (See § 24). This derivation is strongly 
supported by the consideration that nimiffal, mostly under the form nimaflai, is very 
commonly used as a postposition in Old Western Rajasthani texts. Instances thereof are 
especially common in the MSS. Dd., F*585 and 5760, which is written in a somewhat old 
form of Jaipuri. In Old Western Rajasthani ma/ai and nimitial are used exactly in the same 
meaning, ,عت‎ to indicate both purpose and consequence. Examples of the use of ma/ai are : 

efala-mats ^" For this " (F555) 

roi aya-mat: “* Wherefore doest thou ory ? " (Cal. 131), 

valagara-malai navi Aarad “ In consideration of [your being my] servant, I do not kill 
you” (P. 253) 

Modern Gujarati has maté. 

(6) rahal (rahai, rahi) is from arahal (see 52, (4)), the locative of arahai curchai, an 
adjective, which I derive from Sanskrit apard-, through Apabhratica * avdra- > “oral 
(See § 147). Its original meaning is ^“ Near,” whence “ ©". In some Old Western Rajas- 
thin? texta this postposition has a very large employment and it is used not only for the dative 
and accusative, but even for the genitive. Most frequently, however, rahal is used for the 
dative, whereof take the following illustrations : 

tcha-rahai anumals na dia “1 witfnot give my assent to them" (Dag. iv), 

kaha-rahi “ Wherefore 1 (Cra.), 

namaskéra te subhata-rahi hu ^" Let homage be paid to those heroes " (Ci. 36) 

| apalirati-raht “ For the eake of infamy " (Kanh. 17) 

majha-rahal ह phala hiyt “ [ have reaped this result” (Dag. (؟‎ 

(7) raf (Arai) is identical with the foregoing postposition, from which it has derived by 
# being first thrown back to the beginning of the word, according to § 51, and then dropped. 
The intermediate form Are? has survived in the MSS. Cré., .ابه .م‎ F°580."Ex. 

jima Gdhalé puruca -hrai koi dkhi dit “ As if one gave an eye to a blind man” (Cra.), 

te-hii mujha-hral na gamai “ Even him I do not like" (Up. 63), 
preceptor falls in sort’ (Sat, 136) 

This postposition has gone lost in Gujarati, but has survived in Marwart under the 
form rai 

§ 73. The Postpositions of the ablative are partly nouns in the locative and partly 


participles. The latter are either inflected .in agreement with the subject in the sentence, or 
absolutely in the neuter, or in the locative singular 








) To b¢ confinwed, ( 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from p. 202.) 

The Contemporary Indigenous Kings. 

Both inscriptions and chronicles thus agree in saying that Viévanitha Naik was at 
Madura in 1535. Waa there any indigenous ruler in Madura then! According to the chro- 
nicles there was one Chandra-Sékhara, the 16th in descent from Sima-Stkhara, the object 
of Kampana Udayir's solicitude. But there are grave doubts, as I have already pointed 
out in the first chapter, in regard to the existence of this dynasty. It was the Vanadarayas 
who were in possession of Madura inthis age. The relation of Chandrasékhara to these 
Vianadariyas is very obscure. Was he after all a relation, an unfriendly relation, or member 
of the Vanadariiya line? However it was, there were, farther off, in Tinnevelly, the Paud- 
yans of Tenkadi and their feudatories who continued, as of old, to bein power. As has been 
already pointed out Ahava-Rama was succeeded by Srivallabha in 1523, and acquitted 
himself with remarkable distinction for a space of ten years 

SECTION IV. SADASIVA-RAYA 1542—65. 
The Rise of the Aravidu House. 

It was under such circumstances that Achyuta Raya died in 1542. On his death, the 
care and sceptre of the Empire devolved eventually on his nephew SadAsiva Raya’, 2 man 
whose mild character and humility of temper unfitted him to meet the stress and storm 
which was soon to surround the state. The weak and yielding nature of the new sovereign 
made him the tool of ambitious nobles and intriguing ministers. All power was seized by the 
three brothers Raima-Raja*, Tirumala and Vénkatidri of the powerful house of Aravigu— 
a house which, like those of the Saluvis and the Salakas, had distinguished itself largely in 
the imperial service, The earliest of the race was one Tita Pinnama, whose son Sdmideva 
it is said, was such 8 fine soldier that he toxk seven forts in a single day from an unknown 

y. His son Raghu Déva and grandson Pinnama 11, lord of the city of Aravidu, were 
comparatively obscure figures, But Pinnama’s son Bukka was a devoted servant of Saluva 
Narasimha, and no doubt helped him in his usurpation, There can be no doubt that 
Bukka’s son Rama 1. and grand-son Ranga I. played some part in the Tuluya usurpation 
and administration that followed. The Aravidu chiefs seem to have been a line of capable 
men and, what was more, experts in diplomacy. At first the servants of the Saluvas, the) 
evidentiy changed sides when the Tuluvas came, and served Narasa Naik, Vira Narasimha, 
Krishna Déva and Achyuta Riya. So powerful and influential did they become that 
Ranga’s sons, Riima Raya®* (who married the daughter of Krishua Déva Riya), Tirumala, 


© For a detailed account of the ore succession ofter Achyuta's death, see Briggs’ Ferishta 11 
0.84 ; and Forgotten Empire. 181 Arch. Surv. Ind. 1908-0, بم‎ 11M-195; Ep. Rep. — 48 and 





40. The whole ia a res nestion, but not germane to our purpose, Sadisive is, curious, 
wholly ignored by the chronicles 

५५ Bee Arch, Surv, Ind. 1908-9 for o genealogy this line and connection With the other con 

temporary feudatory chiefs, Ben also Ep. fi (Kaniyir plates of Venkata II) प < 
= Mr. | 1191709 न pots ts out how, alter 3 Achyuta’s death, the Salaka chief Tirumalaiya—tho 
roperor’s brother-in-law the chief commander in the Tinnevelly campaign—tried to place व yuta’a 
throne, He maceeeded, but the boy diced in a oF eee ee thon 
erown but a new-claimant arose in Sadiriva ब्धः , the son ge 9 rs uterine 
Sadisive's ضحد 1[ وعرونه امنوووهاة‎ and Tirumala, then kille ¢ ماعلمة‎ 

Sadisiva on the throne Arch 





and Surv, Ind, 1908-9, p. 194-5. Here Mr. Krishna 
Sastri summarises all literaturo—Correa, Ferishta, ete.—about this question. The same is confirmed by 
the British Museur plates of Sadidiva Raya, Ep. Ind. IV, 1-22. 
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and Vénkatadri,a man of exceptional martial valour,” became the most powerful and 
influential men in the Empire in the time of Sadasiva Raya. Powerful as those men 
were, they neither abused their power nor behaved like cowards. On the other hand, 
Raima Raya was one of the most aggressive statesmen of the age, one in whom the love of 
domimation was the quintessence of life. His soaring ambition not only longed wipe off 
the disgrace which Vijayanagar had sustained in the previous reign, but to. extend ita bord- 
ers, at the expense of the Deccan Sultans, to the Vindyas. As great in action as he was 
bold in design, Rama Raya proceeded to achieye his object with wisdom, A born diplo- 
matist, he adopted the Machiavellian** scheme of playing off the Musalmin States against 
one another. The very next year after Sadiisiva’s accession, he joined the Nizam Shah of 
Ahmadnagar in an invasion of Bijapur, In 1551, he again co-operated with Ahmadnagar 
against Bijapur, and in the campaign which followed, recovered the whole of the Raichur 
Daab. Four years later, he assisted Bijapur, the very State whose humiliation he had so 
recently effected, in its endeavour to quell a rebel vassal and to check the एज 
With the aid of his new ally he then made war with his old ally Ahmadnagar, and in a 
series of campaigns, spread terror and devastation through that kingdom. The result. of 
these skilful alliances and counter-alliances was that Vijayanagar was able to assume a sort 
of supremacy over the Bahmani States. The Hindu Emperor beheld with pleasure the 
discord of the Musalmiins, and boldly despatched a Vijayanagar army to the Vindyan 
barriers, which he considered thereafter to be the northern confines of his Empire. 
The Revival of the Travancore Agegressions in the South. । 
Never was the power of Vijayanagar so much felt, and never did fortune so invariably 
While the foreign policy of Rama Raya was such a glorious success, his internal policy 
was not leas glorious. A number"? of inscriptions prove that the exercise imperial 
anthority in the south was a living and potent fact. An incident which. took place in the 
extreme south of the peninsula similar to that of the year 1632 illustrates this. In the 
year 1543 the great Sri-Vallabha Paydya-Rajya-Sthapanachirya died,®* and was succeeded 
by his cousin Abhirama Parakrama, who ruled for the next decade, till 1452.00 The new 
king was apparently م‎ fecble and incompetent man. At any rate, he seems to have been 








For details of his campaigns see Perisha, Vol, प्रा, Thoy havo been reproduced and vompared‏ ؟ 
with Portuguese authorities by Sewell in his Forg. Emp,, 188-105, For a Ma. account. of Riimarija's contesta‏ 
with the Muhammadans till the battle of Talikotta, ase the Canara Kyfeats, Vol IV of Col, Mackenzie‏ 
A very short and meagro review of it is in Taylor's Rais, Catal, IIL, p. 640, The moat conspicuous‏ 
Tolngu literary work, Narapativijayamu, alao oslebrates the glory of Rimariya, The Vasucharifra in‏ 
another important work throwing light on this period of ‘Vijayanagar history .‏ 

© More than 15 ingo, exist, shewing Sadisive's rulo in the south, Ineo, 129 of 1905 says that he 
waa the conqueror of all countries and Ceylon, and that his viceroy was Vitthala, who had an agent named 
Réroappe Nail st Kajakiju, Ineo, 5 and 27 of 1908 recognise hia power in the Koigu Couniry, 476 of 


1905 mentions him at Tiruvilasgiju, 256 of 1894 says that his brother Venkatddri was at Tiravayér in 
1550. Inse. 318 of 1905 saya that Rama Raya remitted the tax on barbers in the Carnita country in 
1347. His subordinate in Ginges was Achyutappa Nik, Examples may be multiplied, but are 


न Trav. Arch, Seriés; Ep. Rep. 1910-11, ota. 


© Ibid .م‎ 61 Mr, Gépinatha Rao's version seems, in this. caw, to be preferable to. Mr, Krishna 
Sastre. (See Trav, Arch. Series .م‎ 103), The whole question, howeve:, ia still unsettled, ` 
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far inferior in capacity to his brilliant predecessor. The reigning king of Travancore, 
Ramavarms —he was the successor or, more probably, the co-regent of Ravivarma™ who 
had sucoeeded Udaya-Mirtaoda, the adversary of Achyuta Raya—took aivantage of this 
and embraced the resolution, in consistency with the policy of his anceatora, of committing 
inroads into Pagdyan lands. So keen and aggressive was he that, by 1546, he was, as an 
inscription of the Nelliappa™! temple shews, at Tinnevelly itself, Wedo not exactly know 
what the Pinjyan did at this crisis; but we may be certain that he appealed against 
his greedy neighbour, as of old, to the Emperor. Sadiiiva, or rather Rama Riya, was hardly 
dikely to ignore such an unscrupulous ambition ina feudatory vassal, 

The invasion of Travancore by Vitthala and his Vicsroyalty. 

me therefore ordered his cousin Mahimacdaléjvara'? Vitthaladava Mahi-Raya to pro- 
eeed to the south and restore the balance of power there. We do not know why Vilvanatha 
Niik who, 83 wa have already seen, waa Viceroy in 1544, was not asked to settle the ques- 
tion. Itisnot improbable that he was asked to serve as a subordinate officer under Vy- 
thala Diva. It seems that Vityhala was a relation of مقط‎ cousin. For an inscription of 
5. 1554 says’? that Nagarasu of the solar race and Kidyapa Gitra, (i. ¢., the father of Viiva- 
nitha Naik) was the nsphew of Rimaraja Tirum Maiya-D'va-Mahiraja of the lunar race 
and Atréya Gétra, and this Tirumalaiya was Vitthala's father. So Viévanitha Was 9 cousin 
of the new Vicsroy, and no doubt accompanied him in his southward march, in 1544. The 
campaign of Viljhala was in raslity a rapatition of th campaign of Achyuta Raya—a second 
oonguest of the south by “the Badagas.” The Badugas were, as may be imagined, victo 
Fious everywhere.*4 They recovered the Tinnevelly province and were soon within the Tiro- 
vadi's dominions. Two miles off K6ttir?*, we are told, the two forces met. ‘The exact date 
is unknown, but it is almost certain™* that it took place in July or August 1544. The king 
of Travancore, according to Xavier, did not yield: but inscriptions prove thathe did. We 








For an insoription of hia, dated 1534, at Kailissnitha shrine at ` Such'ndram, eo No. 70 of 1996. 


ravan sore Siate Misaal कष = ا‎ that व ع روا‎ the contemporary أن‎ Achyute Riya, was susoesd- 





od by Bhatalavira-Virs-Udaya-Raviv । 9 Rimavarms was hia ० ,عل‎ 8. Param‘svara Aiyar 
in the Chriat, Col. May, eae Hy ९ gece nda Varma's audoessor was “5 re ra Ramavarma," one of whose 

तरा की 1.1 igning in Travancore, at the period of the invasion of Vittala, Xavier calls him uitribrium, 
not an altogether unfaithful न न | | of the nam> Usai 3 । Keele कन (p. 185). He امد‎ great 
friend of the Kerala Varma “ mast have died” soon after the Bs juga invasion; for an inao, of 


Rams Varma is found st Boohindram in 1548-7, 

71 Insoription 120 of 1804, 

5 ممق‎ Arch, Surv. Ind, 1903-9, p. 195, Thoorder seams to have basen pent in 1544-5 Ineo, 273 of 
1901 at Kila te saya that Vitthala was“ granted the whole country by Sadifiva Riva. Just bafore his 
uth he was poles fs Penuko ie a, whers, مه‎ inso, 340 of 1901 shows, he remitted certain taxes to 

895 records a gift by Vitthala at ॥ وما‎ Tiruvijaimaradir (Tanjore Dist.) Vitthala’s 

(7 च و‎ कष In reality he was منط‎ का, (Hp, Rep. 1911. छ, 86); Ibid, isle 7 
9 وم‎ ‘of Dosiri Kontrukavi, Lives of Telugu Poste, p. 241, for references to 
१ Inseription 161 of 1905, found in the Mirkapdr temple, dated 8. 1554 (4nanda). 

१ Vitthala's success + i d, says an inseription, from ननः و عل‎ aye (Trovandram) in the south to 
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| north, para 1895 says that a Brahmin ; 
Vitthala asa soldier throughout out theso ward, and was in consequence rewarded with two Tote > Fore 
pti? amore of this campaign, ممه‎ Trav. Manu. I, p, 297-9 and (Arist. Col, Mag, 1904-5, 7 00, 
" See ante, Vol. XVI, p. 144 for a history of this plana, 

" For Kavier's carver see Chap. 111 Mr eee ورا‎ says that Revivarma and Viithals arrived at 
proof of this ‘compromise. See Tray, حب يت‎ 295—300, 
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are informed, for instance’?, that in 1546 he gave a piece of land to the Sthinéévara 
Temple at fuchirdram for the merit of Vitthalisvara Maha Raya on his birth-day,—a thing 
which he would hardly do if he was independent. From this time onward to the year 1557, 
i. €., for a space of eleven years, Rima Raya Vitthala was the imperial viceroy of the south’. 
The indigenous chronicles of Madura are reticent about him; but the inscriptions are unani- 
mous in describing him as a statesman enjoying the most honourable rank and the most 
affluent fortune in his day 


The Rise of a new trouble in the South: Chéja Aggressions against the Pandya. 
Such is the history of Madura ard the southern end of the peninsula till the year 1557, 
when certain important events happered, which directly led to the establishment of the 
Naik dynasty. Unfortunately a most mysterious obscurity prevails in connection with the 
immediate circumstances which brought it akeut. According to the Pard, Chron. there were 
three Naik chieftains, Dimmappa, Sevappa and Pattukéttai Ravappa, during the three yiars 
which followed the end of Viithala’s administration. Then in Rawdri Margali (1559), it con- 
tinues, in consequence of the Riyer's orders, Kottiyam Nagama Naik came to Madura, and 
ruled till Dundumi, for a pericd of two years and four months, In other words, according to 
the Pard. Chren. there was an interval of three years between Vitthala and’ Viévanitha : and 
Visvanitha ruled for the space of two years. It is curious that it does not give the cir- 
cumstances under which Vivanatha agsumed the crown of Madura, This defect is suppli- 
ed by the other chronicles. They indeed are hopelessly wrong in regard to the dates of 
the events which they describe (for they attribute Visvanatha to the third decade of the 15th 
century), but the facts they give are evidently true. They fay that there ruled in Madura 
a very feeble and irresolute ruler, Chandra-tékhara Pandya, the last of the Séma-Rékhara 
line, that he was deprived of his crown and kingdom by an aggressive Chéla ruler of the 
day, Vira-Fékhara by name, Nothing substantial is known about these kings and rivals 
Chandra-tékhara was, as I have already pointed out, probably a chief distantly related to 
either the old Pancyan or the Viinadaraya line, Vira-Sékhara is described as the Chéla 
king of Tanjore, but the Chélas had ceaged to rule at Tanjore by the beginning of the 15th 
century, Even supposing that some ecions of the old Chéla dynasty continued to live in 
Tanjore, we are practically certain that they could not have exercised any power ;for the 
dynasty of Sevappa? Naéik was by the year 1550 firmly seated there, and the exercise of 
authority by a prince of the indigenous dynasty would have been impossible. But if 
Vira-Fékbara did not rule at Tanjore, he might have lived and reigned at poly, 
which was as much a Chéla capital as Tanjore, Indeed, one of the Polygar memoirs*' 
distinctly says that his seat of government was Trichinopoly. It is not improbable that 
he was a relation and succeecor of the Chélas, Channayya and Bégayya, who, as we have 
already ceen, ruled about 1520 at Turaiyir, and who acknowledged Krishna Déva Riya 
(To be continued.) 
| शर Inscription 64 of 1896. ‘This king ie also called Venrutmin-Kosta-Bhalelevie Inceccce onJa-Bhitalavire-Irimayanmar of 
पि 111 
ब of Vitthale, whose ०. he wan it 00 ريم‎ ei all ness that abou नभ D. 
there was 9 Governor at Madura named Timmapa Niik who was subordinate to Vitthala, 
عم عه وس‎ ताके 









The exact date of Fevappa's accession to the Tanjore | unknown. In 1544 Tanjore was 
under Vitthala. By 1549 it was under cou hover vappa, for an ineo. of Bhumeer Ali's tomb mentions him. 
not aa king. द ¦ lo one account Be 15 5 
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A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE MADHVA ACHARYAS 
BY G. VENEOEBA RAO, OOTACAMUND 

Tae fourteenth century 4. D, was a remarkable period in the history of Southern 
India, It was marked with the extinction of some of the most ancient and powerful 
kingdoms ; it saw new dynasties, equally powerful, rising in the seats of old ones ; it also 
witnessed the peace and happiness of the people overtaken by grief and consternation by 
a cruel foreign invasion, Just before the dawn of this century the political dominancy 
of the ancient race of the Chélas came to an end and their kingdom passed into the handa 
of the rising Pagiyas of Madura... In the early part of the century another ancient family 
of kings, the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra, was subverted by Malik Kafir, the avaricious 
general! of ‘Aliu’d-din Khiljt* The virgin south suffered that molestation, which the 
unhappy north had long bsen accustomed to, from the vandalistic of the Musalmans 
headed by that low caste convert, Malik Kafir, Harrowing tales of woe suffered by 
Hindu temples during this period are found recorded in the inscriptions on their walls,3 
This Muhammadan torrent left here and there puddles of Musalmans. who snatched for 
themselves small tracts of country and began to rule over them. One such colony was 
established at Madura and swayed the destiny of the country round it for nearly half a 
century ;* the island of Sriraigam is said to have been occupied by another band of these 
men for an equally long period.® 

The last remnants of the power of the Yidavas of Dévagiri became extinct with 
Ramachandra and his son-in-law Harapila, who was flayed alive by Mubarik, the ruthless 
son of ‘Alaud-din. The mighty empire of Vijayanagara, which was going to play such 
an important part in protecting the south from further Muhammadan havoc, rose at the 
bidding of that sage, cyclopaediac scholar and statesman, Vidyarauya, from the ashes of 
the Hoysala kingdom, With this intellectual giant at the helm of the State, the early 
sovereigns of Vijayanagara were able to conquer the whole of what is now known aa the 
Madras Presidency, drive off all the Turushka hoards, and establish order and peace where 
there was rapine and slaughter 

The intellectual and philosophical activities were also in full swing; the Visishtha. 
dvaita philosophy propounded by Ramanujacharya had already taken deep root- 
The new school of the Dvaita philosophy started by Madhvicharya found many 
veonverts to his faith inthe beginning of this same century. The Advaita school wag 
represented by Vidyaragya, who was then head of the Sriigéri Matha. The schism in the 
Vi-ishthadvaita school was brought in by the teachings of Vebkatanitharya, better known 
by the name of Védintaddsika. It is the purpose of this paper to trace as far as possible 
the history of the Miadhva Acharyas, paying particular attention to the chronological 
side of it and leaving the philosophical part to abler hands than mine. For achieving this 
purpose, I have, for obvious reasons, chosen to take my stand upon epigraphica 
and to ‘admit tradition wherever it does not militate against epigraphical facts. 














1 Annual Report of the Government Epigraphist, Madras, for 1900, para. 29. 
4 Fleet's Konarese Dynasties, p. 509, 
3 Inscriptions recording the Musalmin invasion are found im Tiroputkuli, Tiruvimiltir, Tirupputir 
(Madura), Tirovorriyir, 
॥ Bee Sewell's Lists of Antiquities, Vol 11. pp. 222-23. 
Epigrophia Indica, Vol, V1, .م‎ 330. 
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There have been several attempts at the construction of a scientifically accurate 
history of the life of Madhvachirya in the past three or four years. Mr. C. N. Krishna- 
sami Ayyar, M.A., of the Coimbatore College was the first, as far as we know, to attempt 
the solution of the question of tha age of Madhvichirya in his dissertation for 
the Master of Arts Dezree examination. The sanis gentleman brought ont quite recently 
a revised edition of his booklet, in which a certain amount of anxiety to deal with the 
subject in a most scientific manner is exhibited by him. However, we are sorry to remark 
he has not made use of all the available sources of information for the elucidation of the 
period under consideration, and it is 76 wonder that he has arrived at conclusions which, we 
fear, are not reconcilable with unshakably sure factss-we mean those that are given in 
inscriptions, both on stone’and on copper. If he had only taken the trouble first to have: 
gathered all available facts for the construction of the history of ‘the period chosen by him 
for study, we have no doubt, he would ‘have arrived at true results, ‘His summary Way 
of disposing of the conclusions arrived at by Mr. H. Krishna Sastri is, we consider, rather 
hasty. In fact there are several points in his essay which we feel are not acceptable to us. 
The next serious attempt at fixing the ago of the great Dvaita Acharya was made by 
Mr, H. Krishna Sastri, B.A, of the Archaeological Department.’ His paper was based 
upon an inseription discovered in the Srikirmam temple, belonging to the time of Narahari 
Tirtha, one of the direct disciples of Madhvachirya, and dated in the Saka year 1203. 
One thing came out of this paper. The Madhva community was bestirred to reconsider the 





the writings of Mr. Subba Rao, M.A., of the Salem College. This gentleman in the introdue- 
tion to his translation of the Gila-Bhishya of Madhvicharya,* empties the vial of his 
Wrath first ‘on the epigraphical information gathered by the archeologist, which he branda 
مد‎ “ of impossible and inadmissible character "® and later on by saying ^ supposing the 
above information is obtained on correct interpretation of the inscriptions "20 he inainuates 
that the people in the Archaeological Department cannot interpret inscriptions properly 






चि مر ط لديل‎ 4 Shon Hlatrkeak Bah tsa ' Madhwichérya'—A Short Histortoal ينيل‎ 
~ भ Indica, Vol. VI, pp, 260.68, 
0 eo 


18 Ibid. p, xii of the introductions 
11 Ibid. p. xvii of the introduction, 
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a4 these, our irate friend ia guided only by a few extracts from ths papar of Mr, Krishna 
Sastri, which he has read in the 539४4 Rzport. Has has certainly not 55509 or read the 
whole of Mr. Sastri's paper before passing his strong strictvre: on epigraphy and its 

Of quite a different stamp from Mr. Subba Rao, is Mr. C. भ Padmanibhacharya 
B.A., 8.1, of the Coimbatore Bar.12 With the fecling of ه‎ traa Midhva, he rooords first of 
all faithfully the events of the lifeof the greatest of the teachers of the Draita school of 
philosophy as obtained from tradition, and tries his bast to reconcile them with the solid 
information derived from epigraphieal sources, If some of his conclusions do not appeal 
to us itis not bacause his method ia incorrect, but that the materials are not sufficiently 
numerous for him to workupon, The method of rasearch adopted by him being excellent 
inevery detail, we are sure he must have arrived at the sams conclusions at which we 
would oursalyes have arrived, had he only ben in full pozseasion of all the facts available 
from the epigraphical sources, A point which obviously strikes the reader throughout 
Mr. Padmanabhichirya's book is hissantimantality, waich exhibits 11581 rathor markedly 
But it is excusable in a devotee 

In our own humble way we shall try to contribute our mite to his literature with the 
same scientific spirit which actuated soma of our predecessors, No ona is mora conscious 
than ourselves of the fact that many small errors might cresp into our results and our 
only plea to appear in print is to induce batter minds than ours to tackle tha question 
with greater energy and resources than we are in possession of at present. 

In the village of Pajaka near Udipi in the South Canara District, there lived o 
Brihmaps named Madhyagéha (Tuju, Naudvantillaya, the middlo-house man).12 A not 
very opulent person, moderately cultured, Madhyagéha was leading a quiet houssholder's 
life. Two male children were born to him, but they both died young, He had only a young 
daughter left. To a Hindu householder nothing is mora psinful than baing sonless, and 
Madhyagéha was fealing intensely for a son. Happily his prayera wore heard and he was 
blessed with a son, whom the fathernamoed Vasudéya. The regular Brahmanical ceremonies, 
such as chau/a, upanayana, رماة‎ ware oslebrated in due course of timsand the boy entered 
under the tuition of Achyutaprékshichirya, also known as ParashSttama Tirtha, Tho boy 
Vasudéva was strongly inclined to assume sanyfsdirama, but was often prevented by 
hia father from giving way to his dasire. At last the father and son camo to an agreemsnt 
that ag soon.as another son was born to the former, Visudéva must be allowed to fulfil 
his wish of becoming a Sanyasin, for the father was loth to lose his only son, After some 
time another boy was born to Madhyagéha, and young Vasudiva was permitted by th: 
father to.assume the robes of a Sanyasin. The holy orders were given to him by his guru 
Achyutaprékshichirya under the nams3 of Pirgaprajia. Som years. wore spent by 
Parsaprajia under his religious teacher in mastering the systems of philosophy then 
current, and in having « firm foundation in the Véd¢nia. He began to reflect thereupon on 
the various interpretations given by the various commentators on the Bddardyasa Sitras 
From the beginning Pirsaprajia’s mind revolted against the tenets of tho Advaita school 
therefore he began to elaborate his own Draita explanation of the Bddardyana Siltras 
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@ The Life of Madhvich4rya, printed »t the Progressive Pross, Madras, 
७ For # detailed life of Brl-Madivichirya, wo refer the readers to tho ०२००15०६ book of 
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Achyutapréksha was growing old, he therefore resolved upon making Pirraprajiia 
his successor in the seat occupied by him. On the day appointed for installing his 
disciple in bis own place, Achyutapréksha performed all the ceremonies and anointed 
Pirvaprajia under the name of Anands Tirtha, Thereafter Ananda Tirtha was brought 
into conflict now and then with leaders of different echools of thought, and in all these 
dialectic disputations he is represented to have come out victorious. 

By this time Ananda Tirtha had already built up his system completely, and 
desired to start out on an extensive tour of pilgrimage to the south. With a number of 
disciples and admirers he visited Trivandram, Rimétvaram, Erirai gam, Erimushnam, ete. 
In the first of these places he had an encounter with the then head of the Sriigéri-mafha, 
Vidyasankara who lived about A.D. 1228. The Midhva chronicles state that Ananda Tirtha 
vanquished Vidyasaikara.14 

At the end of his pilgrimage he returned to Udipi and spent some time there before he 
thought of undertaking a journey to the Badarikasrama on the Himilayas, reputed to be 
the residence of the immortal Nishi Vyisa the author of the Védania Sitras. Taking 
permission from his master and accompanied by his co-disciple, Satya Tirtha, he left परा 
and after several months’ journey reached the foot of the Himalayas. Finding Satya 
Tirtha a drag on his progress, Pirnaprajiia ordered the former to stop behind and continued 
his journey up singly. He soon reached the hermitage of Vyasa in Badart and placed 
himeelf directly under his tuition, and learned from his lips the meaning he had designed in 
his mind of the Sutras when he wrote them. Thereupon, he began his commentaries on 
the Brahma Siitras and several other works. He then took leave of the hoary sage 
Véeda-Vyasa and reached the foot of the mountain, where he was rejoined by Satya Tirtha 
Both of them took an easterly direction and journeyed through the Vaiga and Kaliiga 
countries. In tho Telugu country Ananda Tirtha entered into a hot discussion with a 
powerful Advaitin, named Sébhana Bhatta. After a good deal of wrangling on both sides, 
Sébhana Bhatia admitted his defeat and expressed his willingness to become the disciple 
of bis vanquisher. Ananda Tirtha converted him to his faith, made him & sanydein and 

The defeat and conversion of Sébhana Bhatfa induced another great man to vindicate 
the faith of his forefathers in a fresh discussion with the teacher of this new school of 
philosophy. Sima Sastrin was the name of this disputant, Ho upied the great 
social dignity of the prime minister of the king of the Kaliiga country and was a 
very learned man. His erudition had to give way before the extraordinary capabilities of 
him هه‎ his disciple and make him a sanydsin. He preferred to give up his exalted social 
position, home and wealth to follow his Acharya wherever he went, Pirnaprajfia ordained 
him ॐ éanydsin and gave him the name of Narahari Tirtha, | 

Soon after the events detailed in the previous paragraph had taken place Ananda Tirtha 
returned to Udipi with his new disciples, One day, while he was sitting in sam@dhi on the 
sandy beach, he heard the distressed cry of the crew of a ship which was being tossed on. 
whole cargo of the ship to their deliverer, but he would have none of it. When he found 


१५ त Ep. Carn, Vol. VI. intro. ,عر‎ 29, Mr. Rice refers to the temple of Vidyd/ankar at Bring@ri and 
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he was pressed bard to accept a trifle at least from them. He asked for aclod of earth used 
in ballasting the ehip, for, he knew it contained the image of Krishna, As soon as it was 
brought, the clod waa broke open and was found to contain the image of Krishna 
Ananda Tirtha built a temple for it in Ucipi, coneecrated it with great pomp and festivity 
and ordained eight boy-vanydaina to do ptja to this image by rotation. These were the 
originators of the eight monasteries at Udipi 

Somewhere about this time the king of Kaliiga died, leaving behind an infant son 
There was no capable and trustworthy officer in the State to act as the regent during the 
“ minority of the child. Naturally tte minds of the eubjects ran to their old minister, 
Rima Bastrin, now 8 Sanydsin with Ananda Tirtha, but did not care for worldly honours 
and would not accept the offer to administer the State, Ananda Tirtha, however, 
insisted upon his taking up the office of the regent in the Kaluga country, if not for any 
material gain, at least to help an infant king, and at the end of the tenure of his office to 
procure for him (Ananda Tirtha)much coveted images of Rima and Sité, which were 
secured in‘the royaltreasury. Reluctantly Narahari Tirtha (Sama Sdstrin) assumed charge 
of the regency and conducted the affairs of the State satisfactorily for a period of twelve 
years at the end of which he managed to get from the young prince the images required by 
his preceptor, and which he loved so much to worship 

In the meanwhile Ananda Tirtha had paid another visit to Badari in company with 
Satya Tirtha and Upéndra Tirtha. On his return journey he visited Kadi, Hrishikéia, etc 
and passed Goa and reached Ucipi. After his return from 1850311 he was obliged to 
enter into a. religious dispute with Padma Tirtha of the Advaita persuasion. While 
preparing himself to meet his adversary, Ananda Tirtha was told that Padma 
Tirtha had run away in fear. But goaded and taunted by, his followers, Padma. Tirtha 
once again appeared at Udipi and entered the ring of combat with Ananda Tirtha 
Very hot discussions took place and before sunset the Advaitin was completely 
defeated. The next morning Padma Tirtha and his followers were found to have 
run away. Before their flight they managed however to carry away the valuable 
library of Ananda Tirtha. The run-aways were chased and overtaken, but Jayasimha 
the chief of the country interceded on behalf of both the parties and got back the 
library to its rightful owner. The place where this happened is known as Vishnumaigala 
At Vishoumafgala, Ananda Tirtha was met by an Advaitin, named Trivikrama Pandita, 
who desired to discuss religious matters with the former. His wish was agreed to, and 
in the course of his conversation, Trivikrama found the method of the Dvaita Acharya 
very logical and his arguments convincing. He immediately joined the camp of Ananda 
Tirtha by embracing Madhvaism 

Just about this time news reached Ananda Tirtha of the demise of his parents in the 
village of Pajaka, the bearer of the tidings being his own brother. He implored Ananda 
Tirtha to admit him in the fold of sanyarins under him. Ananda Tirtha conferred upon 
him the robes of holy order and named him Visheu Tirtha, On this occasion seven others 
also took the sanydedirama 

Eghty days after the return of Narahari Tirtha from the Ealifga country, with the 


images of Rima and Sita, the Achirya is said to have finally retired from the world to 
Badari, to take his abode with Vyasa ey This event is said to have "Piteale ol woe on 
the ninth (ह of the bright fortnight th of 7 the year which 
corresponded with the th year of the age of Ananda Tirtha, Thus is the traditional 
account of the life of “pg Poe Tirtha, better known in later rend by the name of 
Madhvichirys. We do not get any idea of the of Madhvichirya 
from the account narrated above, but epigraphy and other sources supply us with 
mation enough to fix the age 





(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE DATE OF SANKARACHARYA. 
Sir ए. G. Bhandirkar idontifies ‘Aditya of the 
race of Maou," mentioned by Sarvajiitmin in hia 


Sambshepa-Siriraka with the Chdlukya king 


Vimaliditya With'due deference to his high 
authority مده‎ may be sexeusd for calliny this 
identification in question on the following grounds : 
(1) Aditya is not in this case o nam> or surnams 
of tho king, byt only a component part of his 
compound name. There ara miny such com sound 
names to chooss from in the dynastic lists of the 
Chilukyas and the Ch4jas, and both these dynasties 
claimed descent from Manu. One may mention 
Vijaydditya and Vikramiditya of the Chilukya 
line and Riijdditya and Gapjardditya of the 09019 
dynasty. (2) The passage in question implies that 
the Aditya referred to was a very powerful king : 
57851757 Wate भुवं शासति | The 


Chilukya power waa eclipsed by that of the 
Rishtrakijtas and the Chijnas before the 10th 


century. It would therefore be a piece of fulsome 


finttery to speak of the Chilukya king as ‘ruling | 


the earth’ and as ‘having his commands nover 
disobeyed," (3) There ia no evidence, nor is there 
any tradition, that Sarvajfia visited the *Chilukyas 
country or was patronised by ita king’ 

Now, the Ch5jas alao claimsd deasent from Manu, 
Chilukyas. Whoreas the latter claim to be of the 
Minavya-gotra, the former have Manu Chola as 
one of their (mythical) ancestors, There is more 
than one Aditya in Chéja history, but the earliost 
of them is Rajakésarivarman Aditya I, the father 


of Parintaka, who most probably ruled from 880 


to 907 A 9. The Tiruvélangidu plates refer 
to hia conquest of Tonjai Mavialam (the Fallava 
country) in theses terms: = Having conquered 
in battle the Pallava with his brilliant army 
though (he was) Apardjita (which means literally 
‘the unconquered "[ he took possession of his queen 
the earth and accomplishe] his object in this 
direction alas. ˆ" (Verse 49. See Annual Report of 
the Madras Epigraphist for 1906, Part IT Page 44). 
The epithet 44 छाति would therefore be sppro- 
priate if applied to this king. Further, * Aditya’ Is 


~ 1 The oatliost opigraph which msatlons the بوي يوق‎ pa لات ل‎ igraph 





to 1291 a. 


belo 1908 are useless for our purpose, as their dstev aes uncertain, 
was already under the Chéjas in the , 


नज 
inseriptions have 





-plate of Viisvegspiegopils, which I “eli gent for publication for 1 0 


the name of the king snd not moraly هق‎ componsnt 
part which ig ths common faotor of various com- 
pound names Lsyvtly, there ara traditions which 


*Baggest to ts that we should look in thiw direstion 


for the patron of Barvajiia. Too Sagkerlchirya 
of Conjeeveram (the Kima प pitta) elaims 
Waa WF inthe Sonkara-vijayas, It seems soarotly 
likely that the Maths of modern tims are of ده‎ 
early origin.' But if it be accepted that Sarva) iia 
had some sort of connection with Conjeeveram 
the exploita of the Chila king ( probably his pat- 
fon), who had conguared at least’ the southern 
(The northern provinces wors conquered by 
Parintaka only. See Madray Epigraphist's Report 
for 1912-13. page 94), 

Tho initial year of Parintake is 907 A.D. So 
Aditya, who ruled for 27 years, must have ruled 
between 890 and 907. If Ssrvajia belonged to 
thia period, Sankerichirya who was his Guru's 
Guru must have lived in the earller half of the 9th 
century A. D. 

Traditions of tho Kera'a countey point to the 
same conclusion. Kankarlohirysa is bolieved to 
have introduced soms pozuliar cugstboms among the. 
Nambutiri Brahmina Tho date of their introduc- 
tion is repraasated by the Kali reckoning of 
STAT WTA. This works up to 1434169 days 
after the beginning of the Kaliyaga, i. ره‎ 825 A. D. 
One school of K“rala tradition holds that the 
Kollam era commomorates the introdustion of 
theas customs into Malabar, According to arothor 
sovercigna of United Kéraja, who, woe are told by 
Mr. Logan, (Malabar Vol, L page 256), “ died at 
Zaphir (in Arabia) where his tomb هذ‎ still to be 


कवा. ' ` According to the Keralolpati this ruler . 
1.4.50... 1 به عاطم‎ | 
8. ए, VENEsTEsvanaw, 
College teas Dee =^ 
لو بود‎ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BOME HOBSON-JOBSONS. 

ACH-TACON-SalacTeMEs-ALYMBEIUVS - ALVANTE.— 
in France as in England [in the seventeenth Cen- 
tury), word ach-tacon may be mentioned. It 
is explained in [Sie John] Chardin's (traveller, 
1643-1713) text to mean les h4pitaus चै Tauris : € सं 
d-dire liewr ow l'on fait profusion de vivres, " [the 
hospitals at Tabriz (in Persia): that is to ray, 


places where they make lots of victuals). Chardin’s 


Editor remarks: “ La dernidra partie de ce mot eal 
vignifiant profusion a pu donne naissance कै 4 

ion qu'on voit ici." [the last part of this 
word ia beyond recognition, and I cannot guess 
have given birth to the corruption which ono sees 
here]. In other words tho first ayUnble ach (Anglice 
for = food’ or ‘victuals,’ but tacon waa naturally क 
puzzle, Tho solution of the whole difficulty ‘is 
however, to be found in the Turco-Persian == 





hona, or more vulgarly asta-Khon, and even toa | 


French ear ash-tacon, a hospital, literally o sick 
house, This word mw undoubtedly 





Tabriz and throughout Northern Persia." Sir | 


Frederick Goldemid in Encye. Brit. (AI Ed.) Vol. 
XKXI, p. 230 footnote 6. 

This note waa drawn fromthe author by the 
corruption Shlacthames by the Venetian traveller 


Angiolello (16th Cent.) for Shah Tahmasp, the | 


Great Sophie" 





well-kcown second ruler of the Satavi Dynasty 
who reigned 52 yoars (1624-1576) and was the 
(Sifi-Safayl, through Angiolello's 
Sephl) to whom Queen Elizabeth sent Anthony 


| Jenkins هم‎ ambasrador in 1651, 


Sir Frederick Goldamid also pointa out (p. 228) 
that the identity of a remarkable man of thoes days, 
ruler of Persia ( 1465-1478) Ucin Hasan (Long Hasan’. 
very difficult name assumed in traveller's reports, 
that be haa never received adequate justice 
at the hands of historians, Knolles Purchas 
(1576-1620)Caterino Zeno(late Lith Cont.), Sir 
Frederick says, called him so differently as Alymbelus, 
Asembelus, Asembec, Asdimbeo, and Ussan Cassano. 
We can get at the corruptions, however, reading 
Alymbeius sa a mistranecription for Asymbeius. 
The termination heo, ‘ius similarly arise out of 


misreadings for bee=beg, So that all these words 
represent Hasan Beg. Ussan Cassano offers no 
| difficulties هد‎ an Italianization of Usin Hasan. 


Bir Frederick (loo, cit.), in describing the confused. 
times between the death of Vein Hasan and tho rise 
of Isma‘il Safavi (14789-1499), هيمد‎ that Zeno's 
account is, he was succeeded by his son Ya'qib 
(1478-1455), and Yo'gib by = son Allamoer, known 
also an Alamiit, Alvante, El-wand and Alwung Bag. 
Allamur and Alimit [9 name made famous through 
the Assastina (Hashishin) of Alimiit, are obviously 
the same word, and as obviously Alwung Beg is 
the original form of Alvante and El-wand 


R, ¢. Temrte. - 





BOOK NOTICE 


JOANNES De LAET ON INDIA AND 


Fera; Commentarius 6 auctoriius com 


Ex officina Elseviriana. Anno CIC 13 CXXXI 
1631 under the above title was brought prominently 
to the notice of students of Indian history and 
(Cale. Rew, October 1870; Jan. 1871), ‘which, 


nished by the opening chapter" of De Last's book 
Mr. Lethbridge (in Cale, Rev. 1973) followed up 
of the book, namely, the Fragmentum Historias 
Indice, on fer as it relates to the reigns of Humilyiin 
and Akbar, promising to complete the version, 
But, for some reason or other, the task waa fever 


completed. 

Binee 1873, other writera have referred occa- 
sionally to De Last’a testimony, without making 
full use of his emall volume, My studies having 
Jately led me to examine it closely, 1 hope to find 
opportunities for publishing the resulta of my 
investigations, so far as they concern tho reign أت‎ 
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that the book exists In two isstes, Impressions, second imme of De Latt's book, consequentiy, cannot 
editions, both bearing the came date. 1631. ‘The have been printed before 1632, although, like the 
discovery was mado accidentally while comparing | first issue, it bears the date of 1631. Probably 
ه‎ copy bought from a bookseller, with one bor the first issue had sold out quickly, and the 
rowed from the India Office Library, and finding publishers, having resolved to reprint the book in 
that the volumes differed. In future, whenever | an improved style, added the story about the 
De. Laét's book is quoted, it will be necessary to | alleged incest as soon aa they received it from India 
specify which of the two issues is referred to, | There can be hardly any doubt that the accond 
because the pagination differs, The India Office | impression con taining that addition must have been 
Library possesses a copy of each, but the Bodleian | nrintad in 1632 or 1633, and not Inter. If its 
has the second izsue only, 1 

I have now before me (I) The India Office 
copy ( shelf-mark, 45 a, 18 ) of issue 1, and my | 
own copy (IT) of issues 2 | 

Both issues have the came engraved title-page 
and generally agree, but exhibit the following 
न्द 






































IT has 209 pages, excluding the index, while 
11 has only 285 pages of text. The saving of space 
in the later impression was obtained by better 
printing, not by omission of matter For instance, 
the table of contents, which occupies more than 
two Pages in I, is printed much more neatly on a 
single page in IT. 

Phe Fragmentum Historian Indice in 1 extendas 
from p. 172 to P- =91, ending with the words :— 
Hace gesta fuere wsque od finem anni CIO 100 
AX VIL, that is to Bay: * These eventa happened 
up to the end of the year 1625, ' 


author, died in 1649. Several of his books on 
various subjects are in the Bodleian Library. In 
his preface to the * Description of Indian’ he 
pains (miki religio fuit) to follow only the best and 
Among the English authorities he names specially 


van den Broecke, who resided for several yours at 

Sarat and faithfully administered the business of 
the Dutch East Fadia Company, He was at Siirat 
in 1620, and later 


coronationia 111 dig defuncta, sumeit wiki conjugem 
filiam suam ف‎ defuneta هلل‎ -* or in Engliah عه‎ 
‘After those events this monarch wished to be 
known as Sultan Shibib-ud-din Muhammad, And 
incest also; for, when his beloved wife had died 


| Observed, possesses both issues ‘the Bodleian Li- 
brary and Ihave each a copy of the second issue, 
and the late Mr. Sidney J, Gwen had = copy, but 
1 did not note the issue to which it belonged when 


वा Sp EO Mates beh ene eh wi of De. Left's book has been dealt with 
origin of the statement + ipao coronationis معد‎ dis” Jahingtr died دمن‎ 


4 tober, 28, 1027 ‘son Shihjahin «ascended the throne ot Ac, February 6, 1638 ; whereas 
sumliz Mahal died on July 7, 163] \Bddehah-Néma, in B. & D., ग 27 ; 
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from « bibliographical point of view, The sub- 
stance of the inserted passage also deserves con 
sideration because it raises the question as to the 


truth of the allegation that Shihjahin was guilty 


of Incest with his daughter. De Laét’s statement, 
which ia of the most positive kind, intensifies the 
horror of the story oa current in later times by 
aeserting that the criminal relations between the 

i began immediately after the death of Mumtaz 


Malal, the mother of the princess. Inasmuch aa | 


Mumtiz 9141 له‎ died in July, 1631, and the second 
impression of De Lagt’s book probably was published 
in 1632, the crime, if real, must have been com- 
mitted immediately after the queen's death 
Moreover, the alleged fact was so notorious that it 
became known at once in distant Sirat and was 
thence reported to Europe as ascertained truth, 
The Duteh author must have obtained his new 
information aa he obtained the earlier history 


from correspondents inthe Dutch Factory at Sirat, | 
De Laft's testimony is the earliest mention of the | 


alleged incest and possesses special importance on 
acoount of ita early date, Although the subject is 
an unpleasant one, evidence deserves critical 
examination in the interesta of historical truth 

The Statement of the case by Mr. Talboys Wheeler 
will serve ag w basis for the discussion. He wrote 
in his text:— Shih Jahan had a daughter by Taj 
the Bégum Saéhib his mistress, The appended 
note rune:—' The relation: between Shih Jahdn 
and the Bégum Sahib are too notorious te be 
denied; they are mentioned by all contempo 
rary writers; the fact is broadly stated by Herbert 
Bernier, Tavernier, and the author of the Siyar 
wl-Mutatherin, Manouchi tries to discredit it, 


probably on the authority of the Moghul chronicle 


which would take some pains to contradict the 
charge. The fact, however, is-too apparent, It 
easton in the history: it is the 





The context indicates that Wheeler considered the — 


eoormouw value of.the gifts bestowed on Bégam 


Sihib by her father, and the excessive influence | 


enjoyed by her to be evidence of the unlawfa! 


لهت حي _ د 


= The “يديت‎ Jmdia, Vol. 117 
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relation. Hoe attributed the undoubted corruption 
of the administration in Shahjahin's reign to the 
* foul conditions * under which it existed, one of thow 
conditions being the criminal intercourse between 
father and daughter. If we are to believe De 
Lait whose testimony has been quoted, the unlaw 
ful relation with its evil consequences, had existed. 


from 1631 of 1833. Shihjahin was not deposed 


until June 1658, when Bigam Sahib was forty-four 
years of age. By that time it may be presumed 
that the guilty connection, if real, hac come to an 
ond. 

The evidence as far as 1 can ascertain, is wholly 
that of European writers, unless the mote to the 
Siydr-al-Mutdtharin be couidered an ckception, 
De Litt, about 1632, عر‎ the earliest witness, After 
him cornea Sir Thomas Herbert, whose travels Lagteil 
from 1626 to 1629. He was at Sarat when, as he 
writea in the first edition (p £0), " wee had certains 
report of Sultan Curroone’s [ecil, Klurram's) corv- 
nation at Agra, 1627, In joy of which, the English 
Merchant Ships, then in Swally rode, shot off two 
hundred peeces of greet Ordnance. Herbert wever 
travelled in the interior of India, He spent all 


| the time he was in the country either at Sarat or 
| in the vicinity. 


His interesting book passed through four editions 
in his life-time, the last and best, of which I 
possess a copy, being issued in 1677, I have 
examined the first and second editions in the 
Hodleian Library, but have not seen the third. 
Tho omission is immaterial so far as my present 
Purpose is concerned. 

Herbert returned to England in 1629, being then 
م‎ young man 23 yeers of age, and set himself to 
work at the preparstion of an accouct of his 
travels, The first edition, published in 1634, hay 
two tithe-pages, The first, with engraved figures 
of ‘A Coorel-bash [मान्न], etc,, gives the 
name of the book aa A description of the Persian 
Monarchy te being the Oriental! Indies Iles, and 
other parts of the Grater Ania and Ajrick, The 
second title-page designates the volume as 4 Relation 
of some Yeares Trorails, bigunn: Anno [6P8 into 
Afrique and the greater Ama, eto, ote 


The decorous allusion the scandal 
ul-Mutotherin’ will be found on .م‎ 349 of 


4 3 
the rare quarto translation (1789), The text states:—‘In vain did his beloved ॥ 
nplore at his death-beu Begun, ‘i rs Aoreng-zib," The appended note 15 ed 
न :—" The ) Roshen-ara Bégum, + Princess Roxana, “luminous " or “ beautiful 1) , । 
भन to = herself fie with her ` upon whose heart it ia universally reported and 
भ चु sister रविता त درمت‎ य spank Sihib or Padshih nde Bs द اا اسرد‎ 90 
remained with 4 بوت بحسب سا‎ the sont 


and 
iIneotioned by ‘all contempurary writers." The authorities tn the Persi 


: ates when he says that the acancdal 
th Persian language seem to ignore jt J 
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The series of atrocious crimes by which Shah 
jahin (Khurram) had cleared his way to the throne 
is narrated on pp, 30-35, and summed up aa ‘the 
murther of Father, three Brothers, three Nephewes, 
and two Cozen Germans. Since which, his Queene 
[+ चकु) Chawn'’s. Danghter) died, and he hath 
taken his own daughter to be his wife. These 
crying sinnes have apparently drawne down God's 
heavy judgments upon those Countries ; by those im- 
nediate and late Plagues of Pestilence and Famine, 
never heard of the like in those parts before, 
Swords will doubtless follow in God's appointed 
time. For he will have glory by punishing those 


from whom he cannot have glory. And Curroon (or 


Shaw Jehan) is not yet sensible of thoes castign- 
tions, * 

munication with India, most probably with Sirat, 
and continued to be informed of eventa which 
hod happened since he came home, There ia 


nothing in the wording of the passage cited from | 


the Ist edition to suggest indebtedness to De Latt's 
book, 


The second edition, entitled Some Yeares T'ravela 
into Divers Porta of Ania and Afrique, ate, ete, 
revised and enlarged by the Author, appeared in 
1636, with an expanded version of the Mughal 
history, On ,تر‎ 105 we are told of the death of 
Jahangir, * (suspected of poison) the twelfth of 
Cetober or Ardatedieh, in the yeare of our accompt 
1027 and of the Hegira 1007.*3 

Poge 107 gives details of the murder of sight 
princes, relatives of Shihjahdn, all of whom were 

without any respect buried in a garden in Lahore: 


(os an asturance of their death) sent to Curroon, 


ta glut hiseyes (by so horrid ه‎ Apectacle) with 
infernall ambition. * 
On the same page the author proceeds :— ‘Thus 


hes Curroon (through a sea of blood) attayned | 


the highest post and dignity of theeastern world , 

, => but theese sinnes be makes nothing of, 
have apparently in these our times drawn down 
the heavy Judgmenta of God Almighty, both, in 
taking his beloved wife away the week of his 


(by that dead Lady) his wife: incest of so high a 


—— रररे 


3 ‘The 


VI, 6), date was 28-Oct. 28. Such 


in 1726, and by Manneel (1653-1703) 





Hijra yeor wae 1037, for which 1005 ix a 
Salar differences in dating are met 


nature that that yeare [1634 in margin) his whole 
empire was so wounded with God's arrowes of 
plagne, pestilence and famine, this thousand yeares 
before never so terrible, The sword also seema to 

This passage clearly shows that the author had 
perused De Laft's second impression, which, चका 
sequently, cannot be dated Inter than 1634. The 
words ‘by that dead Lady,’ in particular, are 








the | obviously a translation of De Laét’s * ع‎ defuncta 


ills. * 

The whole passage, with some slight verbal 
changes, is repeated in the fourth edition of 1677, 
p. 99. 

I conclude, therefore, that in 1633 or 1634 
Herbert heard of the scandal independently of De 
Last's book, although in all probability be obtained 
his information from S‘rat, as the Dutch author 
saw the sscond impression of De Laft’s book, and 
in later editions, He never quotes his authorities, 
but there are other indications that he was familiar 
with De Laat’s work, which in 18598 was the best 
available book on the subject of the Mughal 
in India from 1659 to 1667, by Tavernier, whose 
Tndian travels extended from 1640 to 1667, by the 
Dutch author, Valentyn, whose book was published 


The author 


Bernier writes:—‘ Bigum-Sdheb, the elder daughter 
of ChahJehan, was very handsome, of lively parta, 
and passionately beloved by her father, Rumour 
سمط‎ it that his attachment reached ه‎ point 
which it ॐ difficult to beliove, the justification of 


| which ho rested on the decision of the Mullahs, 


or doctors of their law. According to them, it 
would have been unjust to deny the King the 


privilege of gathering fruit from the tree he had 

himeelf planted." 

ment is repeated by Valentyn, in hin Heachryving ... 
. ٠. ton de Levens der Groore Moguls, Dordrecht 

and Amsteniam, 1726, in these words :—“ Hague 


inauguration, ince when he has made his daughter । ne van haarea Vader 


zer, ja te veel, bemind wierd;" that in to say > 
* Bégam Sihib, who, on aceount of ner beauty was 


miaprint. According Kddehdh-Ndma (EB. 2 
constantly in the 
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greatly, may, too well beloved by her father. 


of Bernier, without independent valuo, 
The evidence of Tavernier, such as it is, appears 


death of Shibjaliin in 1066, Tavernier proceeds ;— _— 


: وذ‎ soon asf Aurangzeb had news of it he came to 
Agra and saized all the jewels of the late king hia 
Hégum Sahib معلة‎ had & quantity of precious 
he placed her in the fortress, being af that time 
satisfied with securing the gold and silver: with 
which her chests were full. These jewels afforded 
certain evidence to Aurangzeb’s sense of propriety, 
already been suspected of having had improper 
obtain them which appeared honest and far from 
criminal, by treating the Bégum S4hib with much 
वात and attention; but he removed her to 
Johinibid [sit Delhi], and I saw the elephant 
فقوم‎ upon which she was mounted when she left 
Agra with the court, as T waa entering iton my 
return from Bengal, Ina short time after, news 
wags spread of the death of this Princess, and all 
the world believed that it had been hastened by 
poison’.* 


As 8 matter of fact, Bégam طنطشة‎ did not die 


until Sept. 16. 1661 (Ramzin 3, 4. भ, 1092), as 


sinted by Irvine, Storia do Mogor, il, 256 n., 
quoting the Tdrikh-i-AluAammeadi, She waa then 
an old woman of 67, and the story about her being 
poisaned is ridioulous,* 


Shihjahin haa was * Begom Saeh (Begam Sahib), 
the eldest of all, whom her father loved to an 
extraordinary degree, as most lovely, discreet, 


Joving, generous, open-minded, and charitable, | 


She was loved by all, and lived in state and mag- 
nificence .. . . » She oxerted horself great 
deal to secure the throneto her brother Dir; 
this was due to her eagerness to marry, Dari 
having: promised to give his consent as soon aa he 


to aay. 1), p. 1.‏ لاسر سد لخ بارا 
others of hin own equally scandalous, 7. Manueci,‏ 


BOOK-NOTICE. 








| waacrowned, With thisend in view, she employed 


all her cleverness and energy to satisfy ber father, 
ahe served him with the greatest love and diligence 


। ‡ order that Shihjahin should accede to her 


petitions. It was from this canse that the common 
people hinted that she had intercourse with her 
father, and this has given occasion to Monmeur 
Bernier to write many things about this princess, 
founded entirely on the talk of low people, There- 
fore, it is incumbent on me, begging his pardon, to 
say that what he writes is प्रधवन 


The foregoing extracts give, so far as I oan 
aacertain, the whole of the evidence concerning 
daughter, Little weight need be attached to the 
rumours repeated by Bernier, Tavermer, and Va- 
lentyn. As against them, if they stood alone, the 
coatradiction by Manueci might perhaps be accepted 
as © efficient counterpoise. But the extremely 
positive assertion of De La*t stands one different 
probably in 1632, and certainly not later than 1634, 
during the lifetime of Shibjahin, who did not die 
until 1666, The accusation as set forth in De 
Lait's pages ia peculiarly horrible, because it 5 
presents Shknjahdn as forming the incestuous 
connexion wiih his daughter immediately after 
the death of her mother, who had borne lim 
ardently loved by him, as her unique كا تن ناخ‎ 
testifies to thia day, Although it is undeniable 
that Shihjahin was excessively devoted to sousual 
pleasures, and there is reason to believe that huis 
daughter enguged in various illicit amours, it ecu 
almost inoredible at first sight that both father and 


could have been so depraved 
Manueel states that त त जौ ज्य | daughter dad have ॥ هو‎ utterly depra هت‎ 


they aro alleged to have bees Yet simibir prac- 
tices prevail, or prevailed a fow yeara ago, Among 
the puritan Boers of South Africa, who are aaid to 
have adduoed scriptural wagrant for their conduct, 
just as Shihjahi--, according to Bernier, found 
Mullahs complaisant enough to provide an exctise 


for him. 


My conclusion is that the unpleasant accusation 
against Shahjahén and his daughter, even if it be 





while disbelief in Bernier's stories, gives 


5 ‘Tavernier, Travela in India, transl भ. Ball (1891) 1. p. 344. 


¢ De اسيم مسري‎ TIE न that Bigam 
tranal. 1 ॥ नी. | कर Although 


7 Irvine, Storia do Mogor, I, 216. 


Sithib’s death wes hastened Py امود‎ m (English 
cengures the crimes by ملف ل«‎ Shahi cleared’ bis 


of incest. 


net conclusively proved, certainly is not disproved 
Although it may be reasonably regarded as impro- 
bable, it cannot be dismissed surmmarily as incredible. 
1 should like to treat the seandal as a product 
of the prurient imagination of a corrupt court and 
credulous populace. All officials of long experience 
know that the people of India, even to this day, 
are prepared to believe the most fantastic stories 
concerning their rulers" imagmary crimes, De- 
cent Christian, British pentlemen are often credited 
with atrocious iniquities, such as kidnapping 
and murdering victims in order to place their 
bodies under the foundations of bridges. In an 
atmosphere of that kind the exceptionally affec. 
tionate relations between Shihjahin and his 
daughter, which certainly existed, would readily 
afford occasion for the most malignant possible 
interpretation. The informants of De Laft, who. 
ever they may have been, no doubt believed the 
acandal current in India, and it is evident that 
their report was accepted by both De Latt and 
Herbert in good faith and with conviction, The 
strangest part of the business is that the scandal 
should have become current so soon after the 
death of Mumtiz Malal, and should have reached 
هق‎ quickly the ears of the Dutch merchanta at 


Strat, who personally transmitted the story to 
Europe. That wide and early diffusion of the alory 


undoubtedly supports the view of those, who like 
Wheeler, are convinced of the truth of the accusa. 
tion. Shihjahin had 9 very evil nature, and was 
utterly devoid of scruple. He has received from 
modern historians, except Wheeler, treatment much 


more lenient than he merited. Tavernier's त्री. | 


deserved certificate that he waa as ‘a father of his 
people ` was thoughtleasly adopted by Elphinstone, 
and so has passed into an article of faith.’ In 
reality, I belive, Shihjahin waa in character far 
inferior to his son Aurangz*h, and was guilty of 
atrocities not lees than his to gain the throne. He 
equalled his father Jahdnglr in cruelty and excelled 
him in beastly sensuality, nor did he succeed in 
aceuring good government by ithe capricious 
ferocity which hie flatterera extol ag his justice 
The bewuty and magnificence of the Téj and other 
architectural works on which he lavished the countless 
riches wrung from the suffering people have blinded 


the critical judgment of recent historiana The | 


European authors of the seventeenth contury 
who unsparingly denounced the Many crimes و‎ 
BShihjahin formed a judgment of his character 
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much nearer the trath than that made current ly 
the authority of Elphinstone. 1t is not unreasonable. 
to hold that Tawernier's exceptionably favournble 
opinion may have been biased by the fact that 
Shahjahin was @ good customer for his jewels, 


| The more 1 study Shahjahin the leas estimalle 


he appears, and I regret that it is impossible to feet 
assured that he waa incapable of the disgusting 
offence charged against him by De Laft, Herbert, 
and later writers. In such ه‎ case conelusive 
evidence is not to be had, and different people may 
legitimately form divergent opinions concerning 
the value of the existing testimony مم‎ fully seb 
forth in this article. 

Although that evidence must have been known 
more or less completely to Mr, Beale, and his 
editor Mr, Keene, the second edition of the Oriental 
Bigam (Bigam Sihib) asa saint. Woe are told 
that ‘the namo of Jahin Ari will ever adorn the 
pages of history as abright example of filial attach. 
mont and heroic self-devotion to the dictates of 
duty, more especially when we view it in contrast 
With the behaviour of her sister Roshan Ari, who, 
by aiding the ambitious designs of Aurange®b, 
enabled hin to dethrone Shihjahin, Tho amiable 
and accomplished Jahin Ari not only supported 
her aged father in his adversity, but voluntarily 
resigned her liberty and resided with him during 
his imprisonment in the fort of Agra, Hor tomb 
is of white marble, open at the top, and at tho 
head is a tablet with a Persian inscription षत 
in black marble letters, to the following effect :— 
^" Let no one scatter over my grave anything but 
verdure, for such best becomes the sepulehre of 
one who had « humble mind.” On the marge 
in written :—" The perishable. fagir Jahin Ard 
Béigam, daughter of Sh'h Jahan, and the disciple. 
of the saints of Chisht, died in the Yoar of the 
Hijra, a.m, 1092. "** 
of the relations between Shihjahin and his favourite 
]1 have tused de Latt’s book (India Office copy) 

ibridge's Fd. extensively in ane 


Society, isued for 1914. Mundy was in Agra in 
1630-1633, and tells the story of Shah Jahan's 
alleged वः incest, but attributes it to his third daughter, 
“Chimini Beagum," who died in 1616.—R, ©, 


| Teruel}, 


9 = This great monarch reigned more than forty years, less oa 2 king over his subjects than a &. 
father of his femily over his touse and children * (Tavernier, Travels, transl. Ball. I, 325). 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 
BY De. L, ८. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from p, 216.) 

(1) 4anhai is identical with the postposition of the dative, the origin of which has been 
given § 71, (1). The ablative meaning of this postposition, however, is not to be explained as 
having derived from the dative, but it has a separate origin, it having derived directly from 
the locative, which was the original meaning of kanhal. The passing of the locative 
meaning into theablativeis quite natural, and itis well illustrated by the example of the 
cognate locative apikarse,which occurs in the Jigveda both in the original sense of ““Behind" 
and in that of “ From behind.” In the Old Western Rajasthani kanhal is used to give the 
idea of the ablative, in connection with verbs of asking, begging, hearing and obtaini 

Caturaka-kanhi pichaij vana-dhani "" The king of the forest asks Caturaka "’ (P. 585), 

Indra magai Jina-kanhai daksiva ع‎ ‘ Indra begs this gift from the Jina ” (R;. 131), 

mail gri-Mahavira-kanhal s4bhalia. "^ 1 heard from the reverend Mahavira ” (Dae. iv), 

Vajrasena-tirthamkara-kanhai sagale dikea lidhi “ All received the diksd at the hands of 
the tirthamkara Vajrasena "' (Adi ©. 

In the last mentioned MS. one instance also occurs of kanAd, an ablative from the same 
base, of which kanhal is the locative : 

bhagavanta-kanhi diksa divardvi “ He caused the Venerable one to give him’ the diksd,” 

Many other instances of kanAd occur in the Old Jaipuri of the MS. F 760. Itistokanid 
that I trace the accusative-dative postposition nd (possibly for ऋवे), which Kellogg ascribes 
to the Western Hindi (Hindi Gremmar, § 173), and which is very frequent in the Marwari of 

(2) fait (fu), in my opinion, is a curtailment from Aaled, the equivalent form of Adtai > 
Ap. hontai <Skt. bhavantakeh. A goodevidence in favour of my identification is P 697, 
where an instance occurs of तक used in the original verbal meaning of Aataii “ Being > was "’ 
(See § 113). It is therefore the present participle of the substantive verb, that is used abso- 
lutely in ths masculine singular as a postposition of the ablative. The employment of the 
present participle Aontaii to form the ablative was frequent enough in Apabhran ca, as is born 
out by the following two quotations by Hemacandra : 

3444 hontao agado “ Whence [he is] come” (Siddh., iv, 355), 

tumhah4 hontai agado “|He is] come from you” (Siddh., iv, 373), 

Whether the Prakrit ablative termination-himto stays also for honto, as suggested by 
Dr. Hoernle (Comparative Grammar, § 376), it is difficult to decide. Anyhow it is certain 
that the Old Western Rajasthani inherited from the Apabhranea the practice of employing 
the present participle of the substantive verb to make the ablative, and made a large use 
of it, both under the original form Affad and under its derivates thaii and jad. Examples 

devila -tu pacha valiu مقط‎ “ Being returned from the temple " (Yog. iii, 127), 

teha kérava -taii“ From that cause "` (Kal. 6), 
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pikhiyd digi digi-taa avya “ Birds [that are] come from every quarter '' (Adi. 12), 
marga-tu bahiri nikalai “ Steps out of the way " (Dao. i, 10), 
samsara-tail dpanad jira mikamu chal “ [By them] their own soul has been liberated 

from the samsara " (Dac. iii, 1), 

teha-tai jiva tivra dukkha pimal“ Therefrom the individuals reap sharp pain” (Sagt. 10). 

Of aii inflected in the locative, as is the case with Affad and (144, no instances occurin Old 
Western Rajasthan?. But they occur in some of the cognate vernaculars and chiefly in West- 
ern Hindi, where we have for the ablative the postposition te, च, from अपरं = Ap. *hontahi. 

(3) thaii may be also explained as a curtailment of hatad, the present participle of the 
substantive verb. That initial # was capable of being thrown after the following consonant, 
when a dissyllable word was curtailed into a monosyllable one, is evidenced by Marwari 
vhai<huvai, Another explanation of thai had formerly occurred to my mind, and it is that 
it might be acurtailment from ¢Adyai, the past participle of the verb (त्द्‌ “To be or 
become .”’ In favour of the latter derivation there would be the analogy of the ablative post: 
position (Ai, which likewise might be explained as a contraction of thai, the conjunctive 
participle from thavad, and all the more so as Av. 51 one instance occurs of thaj for thi, But 
the former derivation is supported by the analogy of the imperfect tense of the substantive 
verb, which in the Old Western Rajasthani has the same origin as some of the so-called post- 
positions of the ablative, both being formed from the present participle. Now, 2. 70 one 
instance occurs of thaii being used for the imperfect of the substantive verb, in the place of 
the regular form Aalaii,and at the present day the form tho (for Aato) is found in many 
dialects of the Rajasthin? and in Kanauji, where it is used by the side of Aato (Cf. § 113) 
tives with thai are rare rather in Old Western Rajasthini, much in the same Way 
as are rare periphrastic imperfects with thai. I have noted the two following 
de kih’ املا‎ aviu “ Wh has he come?” (P, 409), 
ha -thaii jau “Go away from here !" (P. 427). 

Notice that in both the examples above thail is used after pronominal ablatives, thereby 
perfectly coinciding with the employment of honéad in all the three Apabhramea quotations 
by Hemacandra, sitra iv, 355 of his Prakrit Grammar. Another testimony to the thal 
being 8 participial form isin the following passage from the MS. Up., where thaii is inflected in 
the nominative plural : 

hd -thyd cyavi Vajrandbha guru-nd jiva erj-ddinatha had = Therefrom having fallen, 
the soul of the guru Vajranabha was re-born as the Reverend Adinatha " (Up. 68). 

(4) thakad, (haku, thakaii, thikai thiku) is from thakiu, thékiu, the past participle of 
thakai, ع تهنا قبا‎ Ap. * thakkai, thakkei (Hc., iv, 16,370, 3) = Skt. sthakyati (Pischel, ई 488). 
The form thikad is to be regarded as the intermediate between “thakiu and thakad, and it has 
derived from the former through metathesis of i (See § 50). No doubt—as it may be also 
gathered from the analogy of Sanskrit sthilahR—the common meaning of Apabhramea thakkiu, 
when used attributively, was practically that of a present participle (‘Staying"),and so there is 
nothing irregular in its being employed in Old Western Rajasthani as an equivalent of Afitad, 
to form the ablative. That Old Western Rajasthani thakad is equivalent with the latter is ७150 
born out by the fact that both of them may be optionally added after participles used adjec- 
tively(See §§. 122, 129). In the examples I have seen, thakad occurs either in the masculine or 
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in the neuter singular form, and the noun governed by it is not unfrequently put in the 
pichali thakaii = From behind " (Cri.), 

bora varasathakai “ For twelve years '' (Up. 31), 

na visarai te mujha mant thikad “ She does not slip from my mind" (P. 338), __ 

व sahi yuddha karag bala-thikag “1 will certainly fight with strength ” (P. 501), 

ja dh3-thikaii “ Go away from here ! ” (P. 641). 

(5) thaki is but the contracted form of * thakii, the locative (absolute) from * thakin 
(thakau), and is therefore practically identical with the conjunctive participle of thékavad 
(See ६ 131}. It is employed in the same way as thakai, namely both after the locative and 
after the genitive, only it is more common than the latter postposition and its use becomes 

larger and larger by the subsequent development of the language. Ex 

nabha-thaki nicad itaryad “ He came down from the sky " {7 783. 52). 

fe nagara-m4 thaki वा "* He came from that city" (P.293) 

édukha -thaki mujha marata deai “ From this distress death comes to me" (Its, 192) 

For examples of thaki being employed to form comparatives see § 79 

(6) thi bears to (had the same relation as thaki to thakad, i.¢., it is a contraction from 
* Aatii ) = Aatai) the locative absolute of the present participle of the substantive verb. An 
evidence in favour of the above derivation is afforded by the MS. F778, where, a few 
lines beforé the end, an instance occurs of thal (<hafal) for thi: There is, however, an other 
explanation possible of thi, which has been already alluded to above, and it consists in deriving 
thi from thai the conjunctive participle of thivaj. Those, who prefer to hold to the latter 
explanation, may derive an argument in their favour from Rr. 51, where thai seems to be 
used कड a post position ot the ablative instead of ordinary thi, The passage in question is : 

Uitarasadhi naksatri that “ From the Uttaragicha nak-ofra ”’. 

In my opinion the employment of a conjunctive participle like thai after a locative to give 
the idea of the ablative is so natural that it can well be explained without assuming it to be 
identical with the ordinary ablative postposition thi. In the following passage from Bandarast 
Diisa’s Paramajyotistotra, 7: 

avai pavana padama- sari hoya “The wind [which] is coming from the lotus-Inke ) <after 
having been in the lotus-lake)”, 

we have an Old Braja ablative formed exactly in the same way as Old Western 
Rajasthini nak-atri thai, Cf, also the ablative with dekAi, which is peculiar to Naipali, and 

is likewise formed from nouns in the locative (See Hoernle’s Comparative Grammar, § 376). 
In Old Western Rajasthani thi ia used in the same way as thai, viz. both with the locative 
(including ablative-locative) and with the genitive. Ex. : 

105 thi `" Whence 7" (ए. 136), 

tujhe kanhai thi “ From thy presence " (P. 303), 

huda -siri viet thi mau sidla “ From [having put himself] between the heads of the [two] 
goats, the jackal died " (P. 290), 

tujha-thi dukha pimai pani وقد[‎ “‘ From thee I derive distreas " (P. 641), 

vadala thi ren nikalyai ^" ‘The sun came out from the cloud "’ (F 535, ii, 2), 

vana- mahi tht“ From inside the forest " (Adi C.) 

(7) pdsai is identical with the locative postposition, for which see $74, (3). [tis used 
for the ablative in connection with verbs of asking, begging, ete., much in the same way as 
kanhai, which has been discussed above. Fx 
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Rukamani rani aigaja magal | apand priya-nat pasal re | ** The queen Rukmigi demands 
[her] son from her beloved '' (F 783, 64), 

pichi eka-paai "" They ask someone " (Cal. 87), 

(8) pahi (pahi) has long been recognized as a locative from Apabhramoa pakkhe or 
pakkhi < Skt. pakse. In Old Western Rajasthini it takes the meaning of the ablative, 
whon used in the formation of the comparative. In the MS. Sast, two instancés occur of 
pahanti, which is possibly from Apabhramga pabthante ع‎ Skt. paksénie, and is equivalent 
with paht both in meaning and employment. An example of the use of pahi an 
ablative postposition is : 

indrajala-pahi capala '* Unsteadier than magical illusion " (Indr, 86). 

For other examples see § 79. 

(9) lagai and lagi are both from the Apabhramea participial locative laggahi = Skt, 
* lagnasmin ( =lagne), the former having remained uncontracted and the latter having firstly 
changed ^ ai to ° ii and then to °7 (See § 10, (3) ). For the shortening of the vowel in the initial 
syllable accounts §43. When not used in the function of a postposition, ths past participle 
liga retains its long vowel, as shown by the example quoted § 126, (4). These two post, 
positions are used to denote: (a) “ Up to”, (b) “ From”, (६) “ In consequence of", In the 
two former cases they often require the noun, wherewith they are connected, to be in the 
Jocative. Ex. : 

eka joana-lagai cali rahyai ^ After having gone as far as a yoyana, he stopped" (Adi. ¢.) 

eka-[sahasa) varasa-lagai “ Up to [the end of] one thousand years " (Tbid.), 

dhuri lugai “ From the beginning = (Vi. 132). 

105 lagai wigraha = drambha'* Hence the beginning of the war " (Kanh. 13), 

te papa-lagi Jina-dharma gidhai dukkara hui “ In consequence of that sin, the religion of 
the Jina becomes very difficult [to be attained] " (Sasi 11), 

karma-keaya-lagi: mokea hui “In consequence of the destruction of the actions, final 
emancipation is produced " (Yog. iv, 113). 

(10) AGfai (hifadi) needs no further explanation, after what has been remarked 
with reference to its derivatives fai and thaii above. It is plain that it is identical with the 
present participle hontai, which already in Apabhramea was employed to form ablatives, as 
evidenced by the instances found He., iv, 355, 373. Examples of the vse of hitai have 
been preserved only in the MS, Sasé, : 

marana-hilai rakhiu “‘ Saved from death "* (Sayt. 4), 

dharma-hita na valai “ They do not turn away from religion™ (Sagt, 30), 

26 samsdra-hita bihata nathi “ (Those) who are not afraid of wordly existence " (Sa51. 60) 

(11) Alt (hati) is contracted from Altai ( > कवे), the locative form of Agtad It is 
commoner than the latter, as indeed all locative absolute forms of the ablative postpositions 
are commoner than the forms in the direct, In Modern (Gujarati and Marwari itis only the 
locative forms that have survived, Examples of Affi are - 

Larma-keaya atma-jiana-hili hui “ Destroction of (तलत्र 4 produced from the know- 
ledge of the atman `` (Yog. iv., 113), 

dova-hiiti viramai “ Desists from vice" (Inder, 97}, - 

amh4-hi-hati bhikhi ** Even hungrier than we ” (Adi (.) 

$ 73- The Postpositions of the genitive are generally old adjectives and agree in 
number and gender with the noun, on which they are depending. 
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(1) kai (ku) is very rarely met with in Old Western Rajasthani, where, it being mostly 
confined to poetry, it may be possibly explainedashaving been borrowed from the Old Braja 
ofthe East. It is from Apabhramga bai <Skt. bytes, as it has long been recognized. Ex. : 

Deva-kai patani “ In the city of the God (viz. Somanathapa(tana)“’ (Kanh. 78, 86), 

moha-ki nidrd ^" The slumber of delusion ” (Ja. 19), 

(2) keraii is identical with Apabhranga keraii (He., iv, 422,20) ع‎ Skt. *haryakah (Pisctel, 
§ 176). It is pretty frequent in poetry. Ex. : 

jane Girivara-keraii مونب‎ ‘ [So high] as the top of mount Meru " (F 591, ii, 3), 

ti kaviyava-jana-keri maya ““ Thou art the mother of poets ” (F 715, i, 3), 

kahisu ماسم‎ Nemisara-kedi "* 1 will sing the life of Nemigvara " (F715, i,14)[For عط‎ 
see § 29), 

nahi para-keri re asa “‘ Thereisno hope from anywhere else " (F722, 32), 

tribhuvana-kerd natha “ Lord (plural majestatis) of the three worlds '' (Is, 158). 

(3) تنو‎ appears to be only exceptionally used in the MSS. Ihave seen, The only example 
Thave noted is : 

All sev’ sahituma-ca paya “ 1 sincerely worship your feet ` (I 722, 4). 
Sundry instances thereof are, however, found in the Vasantaviléisa (Samvat 1508), according 
to Mr. H. H. Dhrava's description in Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of Orienta- 
lists, Vol. i, p. $27. It is clear that the use of the caii postposition must have been confined 
to the tract of Rajputana bordering with the Old Marathi area, The origin af this postposi- 
tion is, I believe, to be traced to Apabhramga * kiccaii < Skt. krlyakah, as already suggested 
by Dr. Konow and Sir George Grierson (On Certain Suffixes in the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernacu- 
lars, Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Sprachforechung auf dem Gebiete der Indogermanischen 
Sprachen, 1903, p. £90). 

(4) (क्वच is identical with Apabhramga fanau (He., iv, 422, 20), and since the time of 
Mr. Beames has been explained as having originated from the Sanskrit affix -fana, which is used 
to form adverbial adjectives. I do not think, however, that the above explanation is right 
The chief objection that can be made thereto is still that which already occurred to the Rev 
8, प्र. Kellogg, namely that in view of the fact that postpositions generally are separate nouns 
or adjectives, the derivation of a postposition from an affix would be an unprecedented excep- 
tion to the general rule. Sir George Grierson has very ingeniously tried to remove the 
difficulty by the remark that even in Sanskrit -tana can be attached to an oblique case, as in 
agre-tana, aisamastana, pirvahne-tana, etc. (On Certain Suffixes, ete., p. 489), but this does 
away with the difficulty only apparently, for, if one looks more inside the question, one will see 
that in the above examples the suffix -fana is not added because of the agre, ماع‎ being in an 
oblique case, but simply in consequence of their having assumed an adverbial meaning. It is 
clear that when -fana was added to agre, the latter was not viewed in the light of a locative, but 
only of a real adverb of time, and we may be sure that in adding -fana it was quite immaterial 
to Sanskrit whether adverbs were original or derived from nouns in an oblique case. These 
are the reasons that have led me to search for a different explanation of Apabhram¢a fayau, and 
I believe I have hit upon the right one. According to my inquiries, fayaii is from appa- 
تنوم‎ ) > Skt. *atmanakal), by the dropping of the initial yooal syllable agreeably to § 2, (4), and 
the common change of p tof agreeably to§25. Of the reflexive pronoun aiman both the forms 
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with ترم‎ and with )ا‎ occur already in Prakrit (See Pischel, ३ 401). The meaning Hemacandra 
ascribes to fasai is that of sambandhin +` Belonging or related to " (Siddh., iv, 422, =U), 
nd such 8 meaning is quite in accordance with appa‘ad, which Hemacandra explains as an 
adega of dimiya (Siddh., iv, 422, 4). In the two examples of the use of (व्च, which are 
evidenced by Hemacandra, wz, : 

imu Lule tuha-tanaij = This family [is] belonging to thee’ (Siddh., iv, 361), and : 

bhagga amhah? tava “ Ours are defeated ™ (Siddh., iv, 381, 2), 
it iv plain that ‘aad hus the sense of “ One's own.” and + if we were to translate the two ex- 
amples above into Sanskrit, we ought to render قعجما‎ by * dtmanaka or dtmiya. Observe that 
in the latter example fand is used substantively, a construction which is likewise common to 
Sanskrit afmiya and to its equivalents avd, svaka, ete. 

The post position مهما‎ is largely used in poetry and ina few old texts in prose algo. Ex- 

caritra sunyd fasu-tand “ His deeds have been heard of ” (P. 364), 

deva-tan} kusumatani زإجرت‎ ‘* The raining of flowers of the gods " (Kal. 20), 

ghiyada-tanad gigu* The young of the owl” (Kal, 3), 

mai-tanai mani“ In the mind of the mother ”' (Ratan. 109), 

gheda-tavie phoja“ A troup of horses °: (kanh. 46), 

deva-fanai prasddi ^" In the temple of the god " (Kanh, 87), 

hi eha-tanaii nah? “ T [am] not belonging to her" (Dag. i, 10). 

(5) nat (mu) cannot be explained as a curtailment of ,قهجها‎ for medial n of Apabhramca 
never changes to n in Old Western Fajasthani,but it is congener of the postposition naf of the 
dative, which has been shown above to be 8 curtailment of kanhai, Whether there ever 
existed a genitive postposition * kankai. whereof nad would be the regular curtailment, or 
nai was directly formed from nal it cannot be ascertained to-day, but I am strongly inclined 
in favour of the latter alternative, which is supported by the considerations following : 

(a) [tis not very likely that, whilst kanka¥ survived long after nai had become of 
general use, *keanhaii should have died out ‘so early as not to leave the least trace of itself in 
the Old Western Rajasthani materials that have been preserved to us 

(6) The absence of the genitive postposition nai in Marwajt, where both kanhal and nai 
have survived up to the present day, is perhaps a sign that the use of the former post position 
15 not ऋ old as that of the two latter, and therefore naw has derived from naf - 

(c) In the MS. ddi 0: occasional instances occur of nai used in the sonse of nad aa an 
uninflected post position of the genitive, as : 

र bhagaventa-nat teramaii bhava “This [is] the thirteenth existence of the Venerable "عزن‎ 


making the latter capable of agreeing with the noun, on which it was depending 

In most of the Old Weatern Rajasthani texts I have seen, nai is by far the commonest 
postposition of the genitive. In poetry, however, faraii is likewise frequent and it is freely 
used by the side of nail, generally undiscriminately, though in many cases it seems that (वक्व 
still retains its original meaning of “ Related or belonging to,” and مد‎ nai its own meaning 
af Situated near to, or proceeding from”. ‘The only prose texts, in which fared and nad are, 
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used side by side are Dag.and Up. In the latter, however, tayaii is very rare. The MS. Kal, 
has no traces of nad, but employs fasaid throughout. Ex. : 

iinhéla-naii caiithaii masavedu “ The fourth month of the summer " (Adi C.), 

teha-ni puiri ** His daughter " (Dd. 6), 

Ujeni-naii mariya raja “ After having murdered the king of Oojein ” (Vi. 8), 

vada-na kotara-m4hi "` In the hollow of a fig-tree ` (P. 633), 

dihada-nai viral '* By day ”’ (Yog. ii, 70), 

mieccha-né lakha ** Hundreds of thousands of barbarians " (Kanh. 43) 

(6) radi is a curtailment from keraii, as it has since long been recognized by students of 
Neo-Indian Vernaculars. This postposition having grown to be peculiar of Modern Marwari, 
it is only exceptionally met with in Old Western Rajasthani, except in the MS. d4diC., which 
exhibits many points of agreement with the former language. A few examples are : 

sond-ri vrati = Raining of gold = (Adi C.), 

pratijit-raii vigesa ko nahi“ The promise is of no account whatever " (did.), 

Takkhagila-puri-rai parisarai “ In the surroundings of the city of Takgagila ` (Ibid.) 

(7) rahal is used as a postposition of the genitive in the following examples, chiefly from 

dubkha-rahat patra “ Receptacle of sorrow '' (Kal. 38), 

maéigalika-rahat ghara “ Abode of bliss * (Kal. 1), 

duhkha-raha 'kérana “ Cause of sorrow " (Kal. 33), 

vrata-raha \pida ^" vratanam pida ** (Dag. ४, 9), 

pil'ja-hrat yogya chat “ Are worthy of reverence "' (F 580) 

The use of rahal as an uninflected postposition of the genitive has not gone lost in Modern 
Marwari, where rai is still employed instead of the regular oblique ra, especially when the 
genitive denotes possession or relationship. 

574. The postposition of the locative are the following : 

(1) मना. The origin of this postposition has been already discussed above, when deal- 
ing with the postpositions of the dative and ablative cases. It is used in the original locative 
meaning in the examples following : 

na jami kihd-kani achai “ 1 do not know where he قا‎ ` (Ig. 192), 

mithyad?sti-loka-kanhal cravaki vasivad nah? “ A gravaka should not live near to heretics " 
(Sat. 49). 

an instance occursof nai (whichis a curtailment from hanhai, as shown above)‏ 286 بطر 
used as a postposition of the locative after a noun also in the locative :‏ 

natal nal eka niramala nira “ Close by the road [there was a lake of] limpid water." 

(2) i. This postposition, which has not yet been satisfactorily explained, is from Apa- 
bhramea famahé or *aeaht, a locative form corresponding to Sanskrit {क्वा Theintermediate | 
ateps are probably نومره‎ > "taal > (त > "त. For the metathesis of the nasal see § 49. In 
Old Western Rajasthani this postposition means “ Up to, till, as far as", exactly 85 ite 
Apabhramea and Sanskrit originals. Ex. : 

aja-tMi ^ Up to to-day ” (AdiC.), 

schase varasa إل‎ “ Upto the completion of one thousand years " (Jbid.) 
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Observe that in Modern Marwari and Hindi (4i has become capable of the dative-accu- 
gative meaning too, when in construction with ` 1 जद, भाक्ता 
Grammar, § 320. 

(3) pasal (pasal, pas), This is from Apabhratmea pasahi < Skt. *pargvasmin ) =pargve). 
Examples of ita use are : 

VakEhara giri ~pasai * At the side of the mountain V." (Rs. 6), 

Tiiraka -pasi daiva ma कतवा “ Do not make us fall, 0 Fate!, intothe hands of the 
Turks ! ' (Kanh, 73), 

rahiu raya-pasi ` He remained beside the king ” (P, 128), 

1 ja vegs le-pasi “ Go thou speedily to him" (क, 217), 

(4) majhari. This postposition is from Apabhramea *;sajjhaare = Skt. *madhyakarye, 
an adjective formed from madhya by the same affix karya, which is used to form pronominal 
possessives. Desindmamdlé, vi, 121, Hemacandra gives majjhadra as an equivalent of 
majjha ( = Skt. madhya). It being an adjective in origin, Old Western Rajasthani majhari 
is capable of being construed both adjectively and substantively, i.e., both with a preceding 
locative or (more commonly) with a preceding genitive. Ex. : 

majhari “ Inthe stomach '' (Cal. 33),‏ نمم 

Avahala-pura-majhari “ In the city of A.” (Kanh. 67), 

vanaha-majhari “ In the forest " (P. 55, 267, 411, 533) 

(5) majhs. This is from Apabbran هب‎ majjhe <Skt. madhye, and is therefore an original 
adjective like the foregoing postposition. The only instance of majhi. I have noted ja the 
following, in which it is used with a preceding locative : 

évi ghari majhi “ She went into the house " (P. 295) 

Cf. the identical use of madhya in Sanskrit and of medius in Latin. 

(6) m3 (कत), This is probably from * majh4 < Ap. majjhahit, the ablative of majjha, 
through the intermediate steps .قله > قققه‎ Both the last forme have been preserved in the 
MS.F 722. Ex.: 

itha-m4 nahi sandeha “ In this there is no doubt " (F 636, 5), 

Ochi bihu-m4 antara kisai “Which is the difference between the two eyes!" 
(F 783, 31), 

Andra va 10 sura-mh4 * Indra is the greatest, amongst the gods " (F 722, 13), 

mujha-ma mati isi * In my [mind I have ] this intention " (P. 82), 

(7) mahi (mahi, काणा, mahe, mahii). "This postposition is derived from majhi ) Ay, 
majjhe) by jh passing intoh. In Old Western Rajasthant this is the commonest locative post- 
position. Ex. : | 

harasiu ننم‎ कातता ` He rejoiced in [15] heart " (P, 212), 

pefa-m4hi “ In the stomach ” (Indr, 15), 

bhava-samudra-mahi “ Inthe Ocean of wordly existence ” (Adi, 80), 

dina thodil4-mahi* Ln a few days '" (It3,) 

vanaha-mahi “ In the forest " (F 728), 

vona-mahe * Ditto.” (Adi C.), 

gaidha-mahii “ In a fortress ” (P, 410). 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA 
BY 7 RANGACHARI, M. A,, L. T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from 2. 202.) 


Nagama's Expedition and Defection. 


Evidently a man of energy and ambition, Vira-Sékhara desired to extend his 
kingdom at the expense of the Pandyan. The weakness and incompetence of Chandra- 
&ékhara stimulated his ambition and inspired his confidence. The result was, Chandra- 
Sékhara was soon deprived of his crown and kingdom.51 Overcome by this misfortune, 
he vroceeded, with his son, to the imperial court, and appealed to the emperor 
Sadisiva Raya was highly indignant. He despatched, we are informed, Nigama 
Naik, “ مذ‎ whose charge was the southern part of the Empire,” to chastise the ambition 
of the Chéla end restore the dignity of his victim. Nigama accurdingly invaded the 
dominions of the aggressor, traced a line of devastations therein, vanquished him in battle, 
and compelled him to abandon the lands which he had so unlawfully seized. The object 
of the expedition was thus accomplished and the formal restoration of Chandra-Sékhara 
remained. But at this crisis, the sight of the weak and renowned city of Madura, the 
tempting prospect of an easy acquisition of spoils, and the distance of the scene of war 
from Vijayanagar, apparently had the effect of turning the victor into a traitor. Taking 
advantage of the large army which was under his command, of his probable hold on its 
affections, and of the difficulties which the emperor had with his turbulent noblemen 
at home, Nagama renounced his allegiance to his suzerain, seized the crown of Madura, 
threw the helpless Pagdyan king into captivity, garrisoned the different parts of the realm 
with his men,?* and awaited with calm resolution~the attack of the emperor's punitive 


Visvanatha’s Punitive Expedition. 

When Sadaliva was informed of the success, the treason and revolt of his aspiring 
general, he was affected by a deep sense of injury os well as insult at tho ingratitude 
with which Nigama repaid the favours he -had enjoyed at his hands. He wrote a letter 
of threat and remonstrance to the unruly commander, but could not make him renounce 
his acquisitions or designs. Anxious that such a dangerous example should not be 
imitated by similarly inflamed minds, he summoned hastily an assembly of his ministers, 
feudatories and generals expatiated upon the danger which threatened the peace and 
perhaps the existence of the Empire, and asked in words of fire who, among the many 
that had assembled there, would undertake to punish the rebel’s insolence and bring his 
head in triumph to the imperial court. The response of the assembly to the emperor's 
-were great enough to offer a valiant and protracted resistance to the forces of the State. 
حرم‎ a ie 


0 The account of Rimabadra Niik, the Polygar of Periakujam (see Appendix IV) saya that Chandra 
Bekhara was actually restored by Nigama Niik; but as the former was unable to maintain his power 
against “the Five Pipjyas" of Kayattdr and its neighbourhood, he voluntarily renounced his crown 
and kingdom in favour of Nigama, on condition that he was to be given pension for maintenance, 
Nigams socordingly took possession of the country, But Chandra Sékhara repented, and resorting 
to treachery, went to the Réys and eomplained that Nigama had usurped his throne. This version is 
unique and not supported by any other MS. It i, aa Mr. Taylor says, an ¢z paris statement, See 
Rois. Catal, 111, 377 and Appendix IV. 

@ Tbe chronicles do not mention the Riya’'s namo, but are almost unanimous in this account. 
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At length, however, there arose, from ‘umidst the assembly, a solitary figure, a man 
with a majestic manly grace, just in the prime of manhood, with a fine physique and 
soldierly bearing, an object of admiration to one and all. To the astonishment of the 
whole audience, Viivanatha—for it was he—spoke with grave, though justifiable, censure 
of the perfidy of his parent, assured his sovereign of his own loyalty and gratitude, and 
prayed with earnestness that he should be honoured with the command againsthim, The 
emperor at first hesitated with a natural suspicion and ‘scepticism ; but the bold and 
honest behaviour of the young hero, the eloquence of his pressing solicitation and the 
strength of his past reputation convinced Sadd.iva that his favourite was a fit object of 
his confidence, and that, in case he was chosen, his sense of loyalty would prevail over his 
filial affection. 
_ The Restoration of Chandra-Sekhara, ॥ 
It thus happened that, by a strange irony of fate, the man who was most instrumental 
in thwarting Nagama’s designs was his own son and heir—that son for whose birth he 
had, years back, devoted himself to much rigorous penance and extravagant self-infliction ; 
that heir for whose sake he had, at the evening of an honest and unblemished life; 
sacrificed his honesty, banished hia conscience, and blackened his fair name, With 
unexpected celerity Visvandtha marched at the head of the imperial forces,. He promptly. 
entered the confines of Madura, and after o fruitless’ correspondence 
engaged him in battle. ‘The chronicles do not enlighten us 85 to the site of this remarkable 
engagement; but they describe how Viiwanatha, partly because of the justice of his cause 
and the excellence of his leadership, but mainly because (it is said) of his divine birth, 
emerged successfully out of the contest. Nagama himself was taken captive; and. his 
forces either vanished or went over to -his son. Chandra-Sékhara, whose weakness was the 
sole cause of these events, was then restored to the throne and erowned by his doliverer with 
pomp and ceremony 





The Pardon of Nagama Naik. 
It seems that, immediately after the restoration of Chandra-Sékhara, Viivandtha 
returned to Vijayanagar,—leaving o capable friend and lievtenant of his Aryanatha 
Mudali** by name, to stay in the Madura court and represent**, in his name, the imperial 
interests. No sooner did the gallant soldier return to the Court than, we are informed, 
he shewed to an admiring world that his loyalty to his sovereign was not at the expense of 
his love for his parent. His sole desire now was to save his life and, as might beexpected) ' 
he did not fail to avail himself of the good impression he had produced, by his unrivalled 
political sincerity, in the mind of Sadi-iva Riya. He pleaded that the fidelity of the 
son should atone for the guilt of the father. He expatiated, we may be ‘sure, on 
the past history and services of Nigama, and pointed owt how his disgrace would 
necessarily cast a stain on his own é, and how posterity, while praising his loyalty, 
would in the same breath condemn him as a parricide. The emperor, we are told -too 
prudent to pursae a vindictive policy, perceived that his cleme uld 
effect than his: zeal for justice, He therefore pardoned Nagama, and restored him 
to his old position. One of the manuscript chronicles®s gives a different picture of 
Visvanatha’s conduct after his return from the south, It says that Nagama Niik was 
broughtin chains before the indigtiant emperor, and ordered to be decapitated ; that 
® For the early part of his carcer see Chap, ILL. ५ “رين‎ thes Mirtanjiya is career ee क OM LF te Si a ee 
6 See Appendix IV. | 
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Visvanatha himself promptly unsheathed his sword, and was about to shed, for the sake 
of his snzerain, the blood of his father, when Sada‘iva, surprised at such an extraordinary 
devotion and sense of duty, stopped the tragedy, and pardoned the father for the sake of 
the son, The memoir of the Sukkampatti Polygars gives a slightly different version 

Tt says that their ancestof—Balamukunda-Muttiah-Naik, once the leader of the vanguard 
of Niagama’s army, and then a lieutenant of Visvanatha Naik, offered to sacrifice himself 
in the place of his old benefactor, and that the Raya, impressed with the loyalty of the son 
and the fidelity of the servant, pardoned Niagama Niik for their sake. 

As for the man who was the cavee of these scenes in the imperial court, he was not 
destined to enjoy his restored fortunes for long. A few months—according to one MS. 
three years—alter his recovering the throne, Chandra-Sékhara joined حلط‎ fathers, closing 
thereby a chequered career of momentous significance in South Indian History. 

The Death of Chandra-Sekhara. 

His death was instantaneously followed by important events. One set of chronicles 
describe him as the last of the Pandyans, and aver that, immediately after his restoration, 
he adopted his deliverer and benefactor as his son and heir, and that asa result of this 
the responsibilities of the royal office devolved on his death on Visvanatha, Another 
set of chronicles, on the other hand maintain that Chandra-Sékhara was not the last 
of his dynasty; that he was really succeeded on the throne by his son Vira-Paudya 
but that Vira-Pandya soon followed his father to the grave,—leaving none to continue the 
Paodyan line and thereby giving rise to the grave question as to who was to be his succesacr. 
The power of decision, these chronicles continue, lay in the first instance with the 
emperor. The absolute master of the Empire, he had the power of making and womaking 
kings, of creating and abolishing royalties; and he promptly exercised this privilege in 
favour of Visvanatha. In appointing Visvanatha, moreover, he was only fulfilling the 
promise which his predecessors had made on the occasion of Visvanatha’s service during 
the Navaratri festival. Again Visvanatha had been the Viceroy, the de ملعمل‎ king, of the 
Madura country for years. He had moreover been adopted into the Paodyan line, and so 
was from the view-point of law, not a forggner. Above all, he had distinguished himself 
asa staunch and faithful servant of the Empire, as a fine soldier, asa loyal vassal, as 
an ideal servant. If he had willed, he might have joined his father and secured the 
southern part of the Empire months back for himself, but he had voluntarily preferred 
honour to ambition, and sovereign to parent sidering all these, the claims and 
qualifications, the services and attributes, of his favourite, the emporor felt that, by raising 
him to the vacant throne, be would not only give virtue ita reward and possess a vassal 
according to his own heart, but fulfil the promise of his predecessors and at the same time 
respect the principle of hereditary right.** 

Visvanatha’s Elevation to the Throne 

The elevation of Nigama's son seems, however, to be due as much to popular desire 
as to imperial initiative. If vorbal tradition is to be believed—and there is nothing 
inoredible or improbable about it—the people of Madura, Brahmans and Sidris, soldiers 
and citizens, priests and merchants, were united in their solicitation to the Emperor to 
have Vidvanitha for their sovereign. They had already had a taste of Viévanatha’s 
eapacity to rule and protect them. Both during his vicervyalty (1536-44) and after 

5 restoration, Visvanitha bad been the real ruler of Madura. (handra- 
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7 
% Seo Appendix IV 
؟‎ Tho Pand. Chron, Tho Supple. MS. representa the majority of tho chronicies when it attributes 
the evéht to 8 1304; Paritapi, Kali Kavi Reye's account says that it took place in 3.1350, One of the 
Mirtanjiya MSS, saya that it touk place in Margali 11 of Raudri 8. 493. There is thua a sligh, 
difference between the Pond. CAron, and this MA | 
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Sékhara had lost the respect and forfeited the affections of his people. He had been too 
incompetent to protect them from external enemies or internal commotions. Visévandtha 
on the other hand had displayed many useful and benevolent virtues which shone with 
greater effect in comparison with the glaring frailities of the Papdyan monarch. His keen 
efforts to secure the welfare of the country had gained for him the esteem of the 
wise and the love of the multitude. His guiding hand had been seen in every act of 
administration, and the country enjoyed the full fruits of peace and good government. 
His magnetic personality, in short, had asserted itself over his mild ward. The deliverer 
and benefactor had unconsciously the master and dictator. It is not surprising 
that, on the death of the Pandyan, the people clamoured for Visvanitha's elevation. 
His Coronation at Vijayanagar. 

The consequence was, on an auspicious Friday, the 15th of Mirgali; year Raudri, 
5S. 1481, corresponding to January 1559, amidst the chant of Védas, the blessings of the 
pious, the cheers of the soldiers, the noise of festivities, and the acclamation of the crowds, 
the fortunate son of Nagama was crowned with splendid and gorgeous pomp by holy men 
at Vijayanagar, after the purification of his body with water brought from the distant Ganges 
and in the presence of the tutelary goddess Durgi. Wheeler gives a glowing account of the 
ceremony. The golden diadem was placed on the hero’s head. ^ His ears®’ were adorned 
with emeralds and pearls, his neck with costly carcanets, his breast with gems set in 
different figures, hia fingera with amulets, his waist with bracelets, his arms with amulets 
of carbuncles. He was arrayed in royal vestments of cloth and gold, and was placed 
on an elephant richly caparisoned. An umbrella of silver brocade was held over his head, 
and the chowries were waved about him on either side. He was also honoured with the 
royal insignia of Krishna Rai. A crimson shield was carried before him, together with 
the standards bearing the bird Garuda and the monkey Hanumiin. He was conducted 
in procession through the streets of Vijayanagar, escorted by troops, charioteers and 
footmen, all clothed in rich apparel, After the procession he was entertained by Krishna 
Raiin the banqueting house and feasted on milky food,” A number of presents were then 
showered on the hero, and he was then sent to Madura. The singular favour which 
Viévanatha enjoyed at the hands of the Riya can be realised from the fact that even his 
request to have possession of Durga, the guardian® of the Empire and the lile of its 
glory, was, in spite of the solemn warnings of his advisers, readily granted. With the 
ileparture of Viivanitha to Madura, then, Durgi also departed, and with this the 
prosperity or independence of Vijayanagar 

At Madura, Viévanatha was received with frenzied enthusiasm.°? The Brahmans 
were the leaders of the jubilee. Triumphal arches of divers colours adorned the streets of 
the smiling city. Viivanatha entered it on a richly adorned elephant, surrounded by 
badges of royalty bestowed by his suzerain, The great procession reached the temple of 
Minakehi where, we are informed, the ‘ Karta’ alighted, and paid worship. He, then, we 
are told by Wheeler (on what authority we do not know) proceeded to his father's 


١‏ اعم _ بيب سسالا 
As usual the author has not given the authorities on whom he‏ 571-2 بج ,10 Wheeler's Ind. Hist.‏ 9 
based his account.‏ 
Gee Appendix I.‏ ™ 
very doubtful if Nigama Naik was alive at this time, No M8.‏ هذ न Ibid; Wheeler IV, p. 573. It‏ 
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residence and received his blessing after laying gold and silver flowers ot his feet. The 
coronation ceremony was then once again gone through in the temple. A diadem of virgin 
gold beset with jewels, and a sceptre of gold, first worn by the goddess, were now presented! 
by the priest to Viivanitha ; and he, after the worship of the deity and prostration before 
his father, assumed the sceptre and the diadem. Eighteen bands of music then filled the 
air with harmony. From the temple Viivanatha proceeded to the court of Lakshmi and 
there, amidst the panegyrica of heralds, took his seat on the throne of the Papdyas, gave 
presents to Brahmans and invested Aryanatha with the two rings of the Dalavai and 


Pradhani. 
Wheeler's Version of the Naik Advent. 

Such is the account, usually given, of the origin of the Naik dynasty of Madura. 
There are alao some versions not so authoritative or true, Wheeler, for imstance, a 
historian with more imagination than capacity, gives, on the basia of doubtful authorities. 
a version quite different from that which we have just seen, He attributes the foundation 
of the dynasty to the reign of ‘ Krishna Rai.'® The latter, he says, lightened the burdens 
of the imperial office by dividing his empire into various administrative divisions each 
of which he entrusted to a favourite servant. To his chief favourite he gave 
Mysore, to’ his betel-bearer Tanjore, and to the overseer of his cattle, Nagama Naik, the 
kingdom of Madura. On the death of Krishna Déva, his son and successor Rima Raja 
{Wheeler is of course wrong) could not, in consequence of his troubles with the Muhammadans 
attend to his dominions in the South. They, therefore, thanks to the ambition of the 
provincial chiefs, became practically independent or subject to disorder. The affairs of 
Madura drifted into chaos. ‘The twelve kings of Malabar" ceased to pay tribute. 
A vassal, Tumbichchi Naik, set up the standard of rebellion. Oppressed by these revolts, 
the Pindyan felt himself unable to remit the tribute he owed to the emperor.- Nagama 
Naik communicated this state of things to the emperor (whom Wheeler inconsistently 
calls here Krishna Rai and not Rama Raja). The latter promptly despatched Visvanitha 
the son of Nigama Naik, together with the gallant and faithful Aryanatha Mudali, to 
restore order in Madura, Kioa Paodya, the then Pindya king (!) received the impenal 
leader with joy. The latter easily defeated the kings of Malabar and compelled them to pay 
tribute to the Pandyan. He vanquished the troops of Tumbichchi Naik at Paramakudi,”* 
and beheaded that chief in the Pandyan's presence. Viivanatha’s services were thus 
valuable and disinterested. But success turned his head and inspired achemes of ambition 
in his mind: The saviour became the spoiler. Forgetful of loyalty and justice, he turned 
against the very person whom he had come to save, and seized the crown. With ه‎ wise 
throughout the kingdom, put the forts in defence, and killed euch of the king’s troops 
` ज Wheelor hag evidently taken this version from one of the histories which Wilson refers to in his 
article on the Pindyan kingdom in J, R. A. 8. 111. Wilson also attributes the whole to the reign of 
availdble. If available, wo can find out how far Wheeler ia true to them. Wilson based his article on 
Muttish's Hist. of the Kings of Madura; Hist. of Telugu Rulers of Madura, translated by Wheatley ; cto 
establishod and the correct date 1559; but it wrongly says that it took place in the time of Kyishma Diva 
ding also for very short but modern account Modu. ,عع‎ chapter on Political History. 

® This ७ absurd, 
In reality the Paramakedi affair took place in the time of Vitvaniitha’s son and successor 
Kuméra Krishnappa. See Chapter TV. । 
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as had resisted. He then, it is said, placed Kana Pandya in prison, massacred his women 
and children so as not to leave even-a single member of the family, and then, placing the 
conquered region in his father’s charge, set out for Vijayanagar with 8 view to pacify the 
indignant emperor. The golden head which he placed at the Raja‘s fect and the heap. of 
money and spoils which he brought, were sufficient atonement for his conduct, and 

Krishna Rai” did not only embrace him with affection and honour him with an equal 
seat and the title of partner in the government of the empire, but crowned him, on the 
first day of January"! 1560, King of Madura at Vijayanagar. Wheeler then cescrik 
coronation ceremony both at Vijayanagar and in Madura, and concludes by showing how 
with the confirmation of his crown in Mindkshi's presence, with his father's joyous bless- 
ing, and with the fidelity of Aryanitha, Vitvanatha firmly established his dynasty on the 
old एक्का throne. 








Discussion of the Date of the Naik Advent. 

The version of Wheeler is so full of inaccuracies and so directly contrary to the 
chronicles in regard to the character and conduct of Viévanatha, that we can dismiss it 
altogether as false. With regard to the other versions, however, we are not without difficul 
ties. First of all, there is the inconsistency in regard to dates. A large number of the Polygar 
memoirs ascribe Nagama, Chandra-kékhara and Viévanatha to the first half of the 15th 
century, The Hist, Carn, Governors and scores of other chronicles take this view. The 
Pand. Chron, and some other MSS. on the other hand, clearly say that Viévanatha's 
coronation took place in 1550. Where such a conflict of opinion exists, inscriptions should 
decide; and inseriptions** unmistakably prove thot: it was 1559. Taking then that 
Visvanatha founded his dynasty in 1559, two questions remain to be answered. Was the 
conquest sudden or was it a prolonged process of years? If it was an achievement of 
years, how many years elapsed between the beginning of it and the actual coronation 
of Visvanatha in 15597 Secondly, what were the exact circumstances under which 
Visvanitha assumed his crown? Taking the first question, we find that. opinions vary 
among historians, Mr. Taylor, for instance, believed that not less than a generation 
must have passed between the punitive expedition of Nigama Naik and the invasion’ of 
his son. ‘Between the first conquest of Nagama Naicker, " he saya "' his usurping the 
kingdom, being deposed, the death of Chandra Sckhara, and the final election of Viivanitha 
Naicker, an interval of some few years must have occurred. Hence to fix the conquest by 
Nigama Naicker at about 58. 1460 and the instalment of مموعتط‎ Visvanitha at about 
SS. 1480, seem to us best to accord with the true state of the question; supposing that the 
interval of twenty yeara muy be tolerably well accounted for, and not pretending to exact 
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“Tho absurdity of Wheeler is cloar from this, Krishna Raya died in 1530. 
> Wilson waa foran intermediate date, vir. 1620. He rejected Muttiah’s dato | Wik’ 
date of 1530, “ Muttiah's history enumerates, ho saya, “between 1560 and 1742 1 ise pet ; the 
ether MS, 14—princea in S07 yeare,—former giving about 17 and the latter 09 years to ५ reign. this 
proportion is too improbable aa three of the 14 princes are brothers who reine consecutively and the 
average of whose reign could not have exceeded half this number, We shall have د‎ moro probable result 
if we suppose the number of princes to be including Nagama 15, and tho number of 272; from 
1520 to 1742, which will give us something lees than 16 years to each reign,” See J, R. AS. IIL. Wilks 
Saye : १ Nagoma Naik, described to be hoad of tho bullock department to Rayvol al ¢ 
Vijayanagar, founded tho dynaaty of Naicker of Madura about the year 1532, with the aid of क" colony ra 
of Telingas, which seemsto have Leen planted in that country sometime’ before by the government of 
"Mysore, I, p. 34 foot-note. The Madr, Manu, with Wilzon, attributes the event to 


the reign of “Krishns Raya,” (Ree Vol. 1, p. 1 but gives the date 
alen Vol, IT. pr 9 न هه‎ 1568 : (वन फ. 121) ; ممم‎ 
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and definite certainty.2¢"" Later on; Mr. Taylor revised his calculation in the light of the 
theory of Wilson that it was Krishna Déva Raya that sent Nigama Naik against the 
Chola, and the theory of Wilks that it was Achyuta Raya that did so in 1532; and 
concluded that the latter might be “ the exact truth + ** for it is some confirmation that 
it accords with the date assigned to Viévanatha Naiker in the Pandyan chronicle, which is 
=; 1451; or 1659 4. ए: allowing 27 years for intermediate events... = = ज = + Nagama 
Nuaiker, at all events, must’ have been general to Krishna Raver, having the southernmost 
portion of that ‘king's ‘extensive conquests assigned to him as his military government. 
‘It is also probable that the complaint of Chandra: Békhara Pane yan was preferred to 
Krishna Rayer towards the close of his reign; and that the ordera to repel the Soren 
(Chéla) ‘and replace the Paudyan king were given by him. During the accomplishment, 
Krishna Rayer in all probability died; and the circumstance immediately following his 
decease would no ‘doubt encourage Nagama Naicker to set up for himself im the newly 
conquered kingdom. For Krishna Rayer had no legitimate male children; and Achyuta 
Rayer, the nearest heir, variously termed brother, cousin and nephew, was abeent™ ; and 
the late Rayer’s minister, ostensibly according to the decensed king's order, set up Sada 
Siva, a pageant prince under his own tutelage, until the return of Achyuta Raya, and 
his assumption of the sovereignty, ` Here are circumstances very favourable to Nagama 
Naicker’s rebellion; and even without expressed treachery to his former master. If such 
were the state of circumstances, we must presume that, though Viivanitha Naicker rose 
into notice and employ under Krishna Rayer, vet it was by one of the latter's successors 
that the founder of the Carnataca dynasty was formally designated to the viceroyalty of 
Madora.’8 One more quotation from Taylor illustrates: his position clearly, " From 
Mr. Campbell's list of the Rayer dynasty,” he svya, १ it appears that Krishna Rayer ruled 
21 years, from 88. 1430 to” 1452 (1500-1530 a. 9.) ; Achyuta: Raya 12 years, from 58 
1459 to 1464 (1530-1542). ‘There then succeeds an interval of usurped powers on ‘the part 
of Timma Raja and Rama Raja, though Sada Siva is nominally king for 22 years; from 
By 1464 to 9511486. (15421569). = = ~ += =. , . Now from the foregoing 
dates, it will appéar probable (as before inferred) that iat Nagama Naiker received his orders 
to support Chandra Sékhara Pay yan from Krishna Rayer; that he had effected the 
conquest in two or three years after: but that, availing himself of the unsettled state of 
things at Vijayanagaram during the earlier gears ascribed to Achyuta Raya, when Timma 
Raja's influence as minister was predominant, he tock measures to confirm himself in the 
independent ‘suvercignty of Madura’; that Achyuta Deva himself, having taken the reigns 
in hand, despatched Vitvanatha on the expedition against hie father; that Chandra ~ékhara 
Pandyan ruled asa tributary forsome little time, supported by the northern army with 
Aryanatha Mudaliar at their head; that, his death, occurring, Vitvanitha Naicker was 
installed by Sada Siva by virtue of the Paudyan's asserted! adoption, and the promised 
protection of the two former Rayers; that he actually entered on his gevernment about 
six years previous tothe battle of ‘Tellicottas” 9 ظ 0% مك‎ 

first place, they were made ata time when the evidences of epigraphy were very meagre 
and chronicles available. A study of these shews plainly at least one thing—that the 
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establishment of Viévanatha on the Madura throne was a short, sharp, decisive affair. No 
doubt, as we have already seen, he was viceroy for years before his elevation to the royal 
dignity ; but his actual elevation to the Pandyan’s throne was posterior to his earlier 
viceroyalty and the immediate outcome of his father's revolt and the Pandyan’s weakness. 
Almost every chronicle seems to imply that Nagama Naik’s expedition te the south 
was promptly followed by his revolt and then his subjugation by his son. They seem to 
imply that the various stages of these events followed one another in rapid succession 
They do not seem to say that they covered the long period of a generation. The evidences 
of inscriptions moreover give a passive proof of this fact. They clearly point out that 
Achyuta Raya led an expedition to the south in 1532, that he wielded 4 real power 
throughout his reign, that his successor Sada iva Raya was an equally powerful sovereign. 
They also point out how from 1535 to 1557 Visvanitha Naik and Vitthala were the imperial 
viesroys. If Nagama Naik’s revolt had taken place during the administration of these 
viceroys, it would certainly have been recorded in some at least of the inscriptions of the 
day. In af a. ‘we have positive reasons to shew that he could not have rebelled in this 
period ; for the first of the two viceroys was his son, the other his relative. If he had 
attempted indepéndence, it must have been before 1535 ; but we have already seen how 
in 1532-33 Achyuta Raya had Niagama as a loyal lieutenant of his and how his power was 
not menaced after his victorious campaign. All these facts go to prove that Nigama’s 
defection must have taken place in 1557 or 1558 and that his defeat and his son's elevation 
must have been accomplished in 1559. 
The Nature of the Naik Accession. 

The date having been thus disposed of, the circumstances under which Viévanatha's 
clevation took place remain for consideration. It is to be feared that no solution can be 
reached in regard to this question, We have already seen how variant are the accounts of 
his relations with the Pinjyas. We have seen how some say that Chandra-Sékhara was 
the last of the line and that the crown naturally devolved on Visvanitha aa he was 
adopted by him; and how others say that Chandra-Sékhara was succeeded by his son 
Vira-Pandya who, however, died childless, bequeathing his crown to Viivanatha ; and 
bow still others maintain that Visvanitha destroyed the Paydyan family and usurped the 
crown, All agree that the Raya supported Visvanitha and recognized him to be the 
ruler in place of the ancient Pandyan dynasty. Was Viivanitha 8 usurper or legitimate 
claimant १ Was he in reality a destroyer of the old Pandyan line or an adopted and 
therefore legitimate heir? The question will perhaps be never solved. The chronicles 
unanimously give a favourable view of Visvanatha’s conduct; but Wheeler gives, as we 
have alrendy seen, a diametrically opposite version, The late Mr. Nelson also pointa out 
that, even after his full attainment of power, Visvanatha had under his control two 
Paycdyan princes 

The Characteristics of Nalk Rule, 

However it was, there can be no question that the establishment of the Naik dynasty was 
of immense significance in South Indian History. For the next two centuries the country 
from the Kivéri to the Cape and from the western mountains to Ceylon, was under the 
sway of Viivanitha’s descendants. They were not great men, as a rule, in the ordinary 
never die, and which will ever keep their memory fresh in the annals of India and of art. 


# 
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Temples and choultries, tank and villages, without number, owed their existence to their 
benevolence or liberality, and a chain of forts of skilful design and patient labour even 
now y to their martial spirit. Thousand: of Brihman villages of the south remind 
us of the enlightened interest of some Naik king and the great veneration he had for the 
Brahmans, and almost every temple or house of charity traces its history to the piety 05 
generosity of a Naik. No greater example have we in history of a line of a kings 50 uniformly 
industrious in the promotion of religious architecture anc military fortification, and no 
line which مه‎ heartily co-operated with the intellectual aristocracy of the land, It may 
not be quite possible to endorse the statement of an able English writer that the Naik 
dynasty “ raised the country probably to the highest level of civilization attainable by it 
under a native government.”29 .For, as we shall see later on, the Naiks sometimes displayed 
their enthusiasm for building at the expense of good government, and their munificence 
at the expense of popular welfare. Under their exorbitant sway the burden of taxation 
was, as a rule, very great, and the security of people precarious. Not even fora decade, 
during their rule of two centuries, did they cease from the horrors of war and the 
hardships of military exercises. Entirely oblivious of their subject's needs, they very often 
readily courted military engagements with an easy mind and a culpable recklessness which 
made settled government a mockery. Nevertheless there is much of truth in what Mr 
Nelson says. Misrule was not continuous. It had weloome breaks, while statesmen of the 
stamp of Viivanatha are not entirely wanting. Above all, the service they rendereéf to 
Hindu religion and civilization ia incalculable. Guided at every step by Brahmans, the 
Naiks seemed to be more the servants of the Church than the masters of their kingdom, 
and as the establishment of villages, the construction of canals, the excavation of tanks, 
and similar tasks of utility and benefit were, inthe eyes of their advisers, at once acts of 
policy and religion, it ia not difficnlt to see how Brahmanical influence was calculated to 
benefit the masses and the cause of civilization, 
NOTE. 
Manucei’s Theory of the Origin of the Naik Kingdom. 

The Venetian traveller Manucci gives an even wider account of the origin of the southern 
kingdom than Wheeler. “ More than 200 years ago,” he says, “there reigned an emperor 
called Rama Raja who was so generous that it is remarked in the chronicles that he never 
refused any favour asked.” (Storia do Mogor, IT, .م‎ 98). His liberality gained him = 

high renown and a host of servants from alien countries. His empire extended from 
the Narbada and Jagannath to the Cape and included the Coromandel, Travancore and 
Konkan coasta. His empire was highly prosperous and abounded in pearls and diamonds, 
in food-stuffs and grains, in cities, forts and harbours, and was consequently tho resort 
of adventurers of all nations, especially those of China and Achin. The emperor, continues 
Manueci, gave with characteristic generosity the government of the different provinges to 
his servante and slaves, Bijapur, for instance, he bestowed ona Georgian Yusuf Ahi, 
the carver at his table; Gulbarga, to his huntsman Abraham Maly (Ibrahim Malik) ; 
Daulatabéd to his Abyssinian slave and chamber-servant, Nizim Shab ; Golcondah, to 
another of his slaves who had charge of the hawks, falcons, etc., and of the royal hunting 
establishments, and was known as Baram (falcon) Kutb Shah ; Burhinpur, to his 
oarpet-spreador; and soon. “The remaining lands of the Carnatic were divided among 
his Hindu pages, while he ratained some territory and a few fortresses seatteréd here and 
=-= ~ न्क ` ` = 
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there in the middle of the said Carnatic. This splitting up of his realm and giving it 
away, was the cause of this emperor's ruin, for not many years passed before the princes, 
cealied Naiks, rebelled, One of these took possession of Madurey (Madura) and another of 
Taniaur (Tanjore), another of Maxur (Mysore), another of Cholomangalao (Choromandal). 
They ceased to send in their tribute, giving him nothing but a small sum just sufficient 
for his support. Upon his death, they crowned themselves and announced themselves 
princes of the countries they held. All of them were rich and powerful, taking no notice 
of, nor acknowledging, the descendants of the Emperor Rama Raja, their former suzerain."* 
(HT, بم‎ 235). After Rama Raja's death, Manucci continues, his descendants lost the 
allegiance of the governors, and remained in the Carnatic territory in poverty, subsisting 
on the charity which the rebel governors gave. “There still survive some of them,” he 
concludes (i. ¢., in 1700), but “they keep in obscurity not to be recognized, otherwise 
Aurangazeb and his governors would most certainly take their lives, They subsist by 
begging for alms. One of them discovered himself to the Rev. Father Paul, Carmelite, 
and held several conversations with him, In one talk he requested him to prevail on one 
of the kings of Europe to send an army to his assistance. He promised that if such help 
were afforded, he would give a great reward, with much land and many privileges, The 
said father, I well know, made proposals to several E uropean nations, but his efforts had 
no results.’ (Storia do Mogor. 111, .م‎ 235-6). 

Manucci's theory in regard to the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan is absurd, but 
it is noteworthy that it corroborates Ferishta’s statement that Rama Raja treated the 
Sultans as more or less servants of himself. It is also curious that something similar to: 
Manucei's version is given by Dr. Fryer who travelled in India about 1680. (See edition 
1879 ,م‎ 399), 





(T'o be continued.) 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE MADHVA ACHARYAS 
BY .ا‎ VENCOBA RAO, OOTACAMUND. 
Continued from p, 224.57 

For fixing the exact dates of birth and death of Madhvacharya, we must first enter 
into the details of the life of Narahari Tirtha, for whom we have several dates given in 
inscriptions, discovered in the Telugu districts, If we fix the land-marks in the life of 
Narahari, it would become easy to arrive at the dates for the various events in the life of 
Madhvachairya, 

In a short poem entitled Norahariyati-siéiram, written by one Krishna, a disciple of 
Appayyacharya of Vyaghrapuri,2° it is stated that the name of Narahari Tirtha before he 
assumed the sasinyded tama was Sima Sastrin, and that he having met Ananda Tirtha, im- 
plored the latter to make him his disciple and a sasinydsin, Ananda Tirtha gave him the 
kdshaya and named him Narahari, Leaving his guru he went by his command to the Kaliiga 
Country to act as the regent during the minority of the prince of that country, and at the end 
of his tenure secured for his master the images ef Rima and Siti2* His Regency extended. 
to twelve years. Ananda Tirtha is said to have worshipped the images for a period of 
eighty days and finally made them over to Padmanabha Tirtha, and went eventually 7 OY 6 to Padmandbha Tirths, and went eventually to- 

5 Publiabed in the Collection of Stdéras, called Sidira-mahédedhi, at Belgaum. अ 
“gta www सकला नुतं ५।मदानन्दी न्य भोगाच भनया Reg मम भवान्‌ Vilage यतितं । 
Serra नरहरि मुनिरित्याह्वयं प्राप्य चोक्तः ent at गच्छ श्रीं गजयातिनगरं तष इजा भरेते ॥ १॥ 
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Badarikiiérama.2? Padmanabha Tirtha ruled هم‎ the pontiff of the Madhvas for six years, 
nine months and twenty days.1* He was succeeded by Narahari Tirtha, whose pontificate 
extended to nine years, one month and twenty-three days, beginning from the 14th ith 
of the month of Karttika of the year Raktakshin. During this period, he sct up ina 
temple the image of Narayava found in a lake, and renamed the village Narayanadévarakere 
(in the Bellary District). He died on the 7th tithi of the bright fortnight of the tenth 
month in the vear Srimukha.19 

As already stated, there are a number of inscriptions in the Teluym districts mentioning 
Narahari Tirtha. ‘The records range from 8. 1186 १० 5. 1217, 1.८. for nearly a period of 30 
years. The earliest of these mentions that Narahan Tirtha made a gift of some gold to the 
temple of Kirmésvara.2” Two others dated 8, 1205 mention a certain Narasimha Maha- 
bhattépidhyiya, who is described as a contemporary of Anaigabhima.*? This Narasimha 
Mababhattépadhyaya is said to have constructed an enclosure of black stone for the temple 
of Kirméivara. Another inscription informs us that Anaigabhima belonged to the family 
of the Gaigas of Kaliiga.2? No, 290 of the Government Epigraphist’s Collection for the 
year 1896 describes Narahari Tirtha 88 the disciple of Ananda Tirtha, who was 8 
disciple of Purushéttama ‘Tirtha. Narahari is therem represented “‘as a (dutiful) son 
following the profession of (his) father, practising high politics in a righteous manner (and) 
himself facing the frightened garrisons (१) of the fortresses of crowds of hostile kings; and 
being devoted exclusively to the great services of the Lord of Srikamatha, holds, m order 
to prevent the ruin of this (temple), an excellent sword (which is) a thunderbolt to the 
mountains—the Sabaras,—(but) the proper action of which was totally imperceptible 
because no victim was left, the enemy having lost his life through its mere 09811." 23 This 
inscription is dated Baka 1203. One other inzcription states that ‘the 8, 1215 corresponded 
to the 18th year of the reign of Pratiépa Vira-Narasimhadeva**, that is, the last known 
dated record which mentions Narahari Tirtha belongs to the 18th year of the reign of 
Narasitthadéva, Hence, the first year of his reign or the year of coronation of this prince 
must have taken place in 8. 1197. 

With these facts gathered from epigraphical sources let us scrutinise the life of Narahari 
Tirtha as given in the «étra, That Norahariyati followed the footsteps of his father in 
protecting the Kaliiiga country enables us, as was rightly observed by Mr. Krishna Sastri, to 
infer that his father was also like himself the prime minister of the kings of Kalinga. The 
country appears to have been always subjected to attacks from the wild mountain race, 
the Kabaras, and Narahari’s attention was constantly bestowed upon his troublesome 
neighbours. From the statement that one Narasimha Mahabhattopidhyaya was a contem- 
porary of Anafigabhima, We are inclined to take that Narahari is meant thereby. If this 


भ आनीतं 16م‎ सीतं Mire खगज( 80 (853 एजयित्वा । جوع‎ विदुददर इनामततीये च 3 
ee मदतीभिति sree ॥ \॥ 

% शरीमानेडुजनामतीधयतिगाद dqsa مجه‎ भीरामं 7601586 कदे Rear पयौ स्वं يجو‎ । रक्तारी- 
च्ारदथतरदबातिधाव्जोशष्यमाने मिनि पञ्चे setae छममजदरूमष्डलाचायंताम्‌ || < ॥ 
= ترون‎ पु हनाप्य किंचित्स्वमे तटाकस्य समीय | संस्याप्य नारायनदेवयद्चकगासिधानं नगरं चकार ॥ Ye || 

पवं॑श्रीयतिराण्महामहियुक श्ौरामदेषं ततो दस्य माधवतीयेदस्तकमले समाप्य कंगातदम्‌ | إلى‎ vigor 
aft cat प्ते लिते सपमे هو‎ देहमिमं त्यजन्‌ पद मगा च्कीविश्टानाचः इमम्‌ IN || 
= No. 389 of the Government Epigraphist's Collection for 1896, 
च Nos. 206 and 208 of the same. | ॐ No. 307 of the same. 
ॐ The translation of Mr. Krishna Sastri is quoted here. Zp. Ind. Vol. V1, p. 350. 
> No. 363 of the Government Epigraphist's Collection for 1596. 
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a ا‎ 
surmise is correct, we can assert that Narahari served Anaigabhima as his minister and 
later on as regent tohis son. The prince Pratapa Vira-Narasimhadéva, whom we know قم‎ 
the son of Anafgabhima, assumed sovereignty in the year 5. 1197, and hence the regency 
of Narahari must necessarily have come to a close that very year. The same year 
Narahari returned to Udipi with the images of Rama and Sits and made them over for 
piija to his master, Ananda Tirtha, who, as we have already seen, worshipped them for 
a period of eighty days and finally betired to Badari ) ह. died).2" It means that Ananda. 
Tirtha died in the year 8. 1197. 

Now, the year 8. 1197 must according to the N arahari-yati-sidtra must be the twelfth 
year of the regency of Narahari; the regency therefore must have begun in the vear 8. 1145, 
As a matter of fact we find records mentioning Narahari only from the year 5. 1186 and 
not earlior, We consider this evidence corroborates well the statement of the sidira that 

















he reigt. over Kaliiga a regent for twelve years. After the demise of the great Dvaita 
leader in 8. 1197, Padmanabha Tirtha ruled as the pontiff of the Madhvas, according to the 





anumiin, nonda Tirtha. It appears that something like the 
following is the probable explanation of the Phrase that a man is the adda of د‎ particular deity: ¢.9., 


Kumirila Bhatts is considered to be the incarnation of Kumira (Subrahmasya), who heralded the 
advent of his father Saikera (Sivajon this earth as Sagkerichdrya; Faikardchiryas ia Fimilarly believed 
tobe the aise of tive or Satkora. People seem to have wondered at the prodigious intellect of this 
remarkable man and in thelr admiration they began to attribute such extraordinary powers to something 
supernatural, The name indicates of whom he might be an aida: = Verily he must be another 
Ratkera (five) that haacome down upon the eerth for the purpose of reclaiming humanity." The feeling 
that Sankara might be 57४9 grows stronger as the mikt of ages thicken round such » faith, tillin the long 
ran the analogy هذ‎ forgotten and identity is established between the object of comparison and the object 
compared to it, 

The great Vaishnava reformer Rimiinuja, is asserted to be an geatdr of Adittsha, Riéminuja was 
called Lakshmansa (Tlaiydlvar) by his father. When he took the nydadirama he came to be known by 
the name of Riminuja (the brother of Réma, i. ¢. Lakshmans), When ४ ४४. desired tobe born on the 


as wise مد‎ Adisésha (Lakehmana, i. ¢., Riima's anujain this case). 
An exactly similar reasoning has been applied by the Midhvas in identifying Ananda Tirthae with 
Bhimastna and Hanumin. Like the former, he has also performed several gaatronomic feats (see pp. 176, 
177, and 36 of Mr. C. M. Padmanibhacharya's book), He lifted a buge boulder like Hanumin and threw 
jt in the river Tuigabhbadri ) Ep. Corn, Vol VI, Mg. No. 89). That the Achiryn Possesed an uncommonly 
strong digestive faculty and consequently a» very healthy frame of body has to be inferred from these 
facta. Ho waa not like many intellectual giants weak in health. Having posited that Midhvechirya 
a strong man and resembled Hanumin and Bhima, in course of time he 
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23 days as the length of the pontificate of Narahari Tirtha. That is, the last year of 
Narahari must be the last year of Madhvacharya’s life plus the periods of the pontificates of 
Padmanabha Tirtha and Narahari Tirtha, which comes to nearly the Saka year 1214-5. 
If fact, the latest date we got from the insoriptions for Narahari was 8. 1215. The 
records engraved between Saka 1186 to 1197 might have been written at his own command, 
whereas those found after 8. 1197 and till 8. 1215 must have been caused to be 
written by the co of the prince Narasimha, for the merit of his late regent. The 
striking coincidence of the dates with the facts given in the sftra make it more than 
probable that 3 1197 might be the last year of Madhvacharya. This Saka year 
corresponds to the cycle year Yuva. 

According to the traditional lists Madhvacharya was born in the Cyclic year Piigala and 
lived for 80 years (until Yuva), jhe year of birth of Madhvachirya, must therefore 
correspond with the Saka year 1117 or 1118, We find from the tables that 1115 ts Pifgala. 
Hence the date of birth of Madhvachirya must be 5. 1118. 

The year arrived at by this process of reasoning is in close agreement with the dates 
given in the Bhérala-tdiparya-nirsaya and Chhalari-smrifi, The first gives Kali 4300 
(3. 1120) as the date of birth of the Acharya,2* where as the second states that Madhva- 
guru was born in S. 1128.27 The first is almost the date that we have arrived at from 
a study of the epigraphical records, The second perhaps refers to the date of assumption 
of sainyisa by Vasudéva,—for, tradition says that he became a sasinydsin in his eighth 
year,—hence both might be correct, referring each to an incident in the life of the teacher. 
When a person takes the sainydsasrama he is believed to have entered a new life and the 
rebirth of Vasud?va as Ananda Tirtha might therefore have been recorded by Chhalari. 
The words—vipra-tanu and Madhva-guru—used to denote the individual are very suggestive. 
The former signifies physical birth and the latter the spiritual birth. 

It now remains to explain how the date of the Acharya came to be recorded as the 
year 8. 1040, corresponding to the cyclic year Vilambin, in the maha lista, The date 
of the death of each d@charya is observed as a holy day among the Midhvas and these days 
are known as pusya-dirasas, But in the case of Madhvacharya, who is believed to have 
never died atall, there cannot be a punya-divasa and consequently perhaps his day of birth 
was taken as the punya-divasa, In later times, whon the lists of the mathas were written, 
the punya-divasa of Madhvachirya must have been taken, as in all other cases, as the 
date of death of the Acharya (i. द. his departure to Badari) and knowing from tradition 

20 चनुस्सहन्ने चिशतो त्तरे गते संवस्तराणां तु कलौ Treas । 

जातः Tahaan भीमो दैत्यैर्न गुडं हरितत्वनाहः ॥ 

It appears improbable that the verse belongs to ‘tho original work, and is more likely to be an 
injerpolation. For, it is quite unlikely that the Ach&rya would boast of himself as the incarnation of 
Bhima, taken to destroy the daifyas, Besides there ia no need, in the present instance, for him to give 
the date of hia birth. It must be that the interpolation was made by some plows hand with a desire of 

a? grey بجوو‎ बौद्धादिमतं रामानुजं तथा । शाके दये कोने चाश उपि काब्दतहस्चक || 

Pred भख्यवायु सन्मतस्थापनाय च । कादशश्चते शाके विं शच्यट युगे गते ॥ 

भवतीयं وجي‎ सदा TT ACT || (There is me other date Saka 1049 montioned متمط‎ the 
relovenry of which is not clear, Can it be that it refers to the advent of Rimingja 1) 
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that he lived for cighty years, they must have deducted this number from 8. 1120 (the 
date given in the (Bhérata-titparya-nirvaya) and arrived at S. 1040 for the date of birth 
of Madhvachirya, 

If, according to the matha list, we take the date of demise of Madhviacharya to be 
8. 1120, the date of the end of Padmanibha Tirtha’s pontificate would become 
S. 1126-7, and of Narahari, 8. 1135-6. Then Narahari could not be represented aa 
making or causing others to make gifts to temples in the yeara between 8. 1186-1215, 
that is, fifty years after his death in 8. 1135-6. 

In a foot-note in his paper on the Srikurman inseription of Narahar} Tirtha, 
Mr. Krishna Sastri writes that the Svamiof the Phaiméru matha told him that his mathe 
list gives Pifigala and livara as the dates of birth and death of Madhvichérya?s and this 
is very near the dates arrived by us, 

The Madiva-vijaya mentions that a certain king named fivara was ruling over the 
Mahrash:ra country when Madhvacharya passed through it. This king is identified by 
Mr. Krishnasami Ayyar ‘with Mahidéva of Dévagiri who ruled from a, .د‎ 1260-1270 
(S. 1182-1192), his reason being that both of them possess > name which refers to Siva 
and poot Narayana Panditicharya, the author of Madhva-ijaya, might have, for exigencies 
of metre, rendered the real name Mahadéya into its-equivalent, fivara, We do not know 
how fer this identification is tenable, In case the identification is assumed to be correct 
the meeting of Madhvacharya and Mahadéva must have taken place in the last part of the 
life of the former, which ia not what the Madhva-vijaya has. Therein the event is said 
to have taken place in the middle of the life of the Acharya, that is, when he undertook 
his second journey to Badari 

A second prince is also mentioned in the Madhw-vijaya: viz,, Jayasivha of Kumbla, 

We confess we are at present unable to identify this king with و‎ ny hitherto known to 


The facts noticed in the previous paragraphs may be tabulated as follows ~ 
Birth of Midhviachérya |. 2 + 8. 1115 (or 1120) 
Assumption of holy orders, , S. 1128, 
Tour to the south, 
Conversion of Bébhana Bhatta, Sima Sastrin, and Govinda 
Second tour to Badari 


Narahari'’s regency beging,,  ,,, |, f + 1. 8. 1186 
th Do, Madh, 5 ends see eon oe oon eae कक 8, 1197 
Death of Mdhvacharya and the Secession of Padman&bha _ 


ल .. 8. 1197 

1204 .5 وك سا ا امد يمه Death of Padmanabha Tirtha‏ 

Narahari’s pontificate = ا‎ अ + 2 9. 1204-1915 
(To be EON eg ee TG = 





> Bp. Ind. Vol. VI, p. 263, footnote 1. 
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SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORTHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY LAVINIA MARY ANSTEY. 
(Continued from Vol. XXXIV. p. 176.) 
No. IV. 
JOHN SMITH 

Joun Surrn, the fourth of our ‘‘ Worthies,"’ resembles William Jearsey, the fiery chief 
of Masulipatam! rather than either Walter Clavell or Ambrose Salisbury, his contemporarics 
in Bengal. Like Jearsey, Smith, as head of a subordinate factory, openly defied his superi- 
ors, was dismissed the service, refused to return to England, and turned ‘interloper.’ Here, 
however, the resemblance ends, for Smith had no powerful supporters among those in office, 
and his attempt at independent trading ended prematurely and disastrously. 

The first mention of John Smith in the Records of the East India Company is on the 
12th October, 1667, when he was elected by a Court of Committees to serve asa factor in 
the Bay of Bengal at a salary of £20 per annum. In this capacity he was obliged to give 
security for £1000, His sponsors were “ James Smith of Withington in Salop, Clerk,” and 
Matthew Shepherd.? ‘The former, who was incumbent of St, John the Baptist, Withington, 
from 1654 to 1684 was probably a relative.* 

Jolin Smith sailed to India in one of the five ships cent to Madras in 1€68,' probably 
in the Blackamore, with Richard Edwards, another newly elected factor, Fort 56 George 
was, ot this time, in a state of turmoil owing to the actions of Sir Edward Winter, the late 
Agent, who, for over two years had defied the Company, had ignored their orders for his 
return to England, and had imprisoned his successor, Sir George Foxcroft. While the 
“Commissioners” empowered to reduce the mutinous Sir Edward to obedience were carry- 
ing out their instructions, the ships, with the Company's Junior servants destined for 
Bengal, sailed to Masulipatam. Here they were detained by bad weather, and were unable 
to land their passengers at Balasor until early in 1669 

Smith appears to have been immediately ordered to Hugli, where he arrived on the Sth 
March, leaving Edwards at Balasor. The two had apparently struck up a friendship 
during the voyage from England and had already arranged to assist each other in private 
trade, Smith lost no time in buying and selling on his own and Edwards’ account at 
Hugli, where he had temporary charge of the Company’s factory, with a “diet allowance” 
of Rs, 30 per month.? He began with some aword blades, but considered that the price 
offered by the local governor was too low.’ 

In April, 1669, Edwards was sent to Karimbazir to join Thomas Jones*, another of 
the Company's newly-arrived servants, while Smith accompanied John March on a special 
mission to Dacca.®? March was selected by Shem Bridges, head of affairs in Bengal, to 
plead the cause of the English tothe Nawab Shaista Khin and to endeavour to obtain 

॥ Seo छा, vol. xxxiv. pp. 163, 286 ff. 1 Cour Minutes, vol. 26, १०७, 48, 68, 74, 
2 The Shropshire Parish Registers mention James, Joeeph, Mary end Rachdl sa children of the 
Rev. James Smith, but there is no record of any child of the name of John. 
4 Letter Book, vol. 4. 8 0. ©, No, 3355, 


6 0. 0. No, 3282. ؟‎ 0. 0. No. 3955. 
10, 0. No. 3204. ١ 0, 0, Noa, 3268, 3272. 
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redress from the grievanoes imposed on the Company's servants by Malik पा, the native 
governor at Higli. A halt was made at Kasimbizir and Dacca was reached about the end 
of May.2° Six weeks later March wrote to Edwards that “ Business goes on soe slowly in 
this cursed Durbar,” that it would be another month before he could accomplish his 
mission and be ready to “return for Cassambazar,” when he should leave John Smith in 
charge of the Company's investments at Dacca! At the same time Smith himself wrote to 
Edwards, posing asa champion of the Company's rights. He regretted that Roger 
Broadnax was under suspicion of “ Treichery” and feared the Company would be sufferers 
by the “unworthy Dealings” of William Blake, the late Agent in Bengal. During the 
remainder of the year 1669 he was presumably in sole charge at Dacea, Two letters 
addressed to him by Edwards at Kasimbizir are extant, the ताला acknowledging the receipt 
of money which arrived too late for the investment of 1669, and the other’ express- 





ing sympathy that “the Mogull who madea bargain with Mr. March , . . Should 
t and of [ती]. 

In the following year, 1670, there is no record of Smith, except in a private capacity, 
nor any indication to show whether he was as busily employed in the Company's affairs as 
he was in carrying out his own and his friend's investments. In March he wrote to 
Edwards!! that he had procured his “ Tangeebs” (fanz*be) and would shortly forward the 
^" Jelolsies'’25 desired. In reply, he received a letter from Edwards, sent per Thomas Jones, 
“who is to reside with you,"!" giving directions ahout the “ Jellolsyes” and arranging for 
the paymentof them, Jones fell ill immediately on his arrival, which, “ discouraged him مدق‎ 
much” that he returned to Kiasimbizar. He was, however, sent back a month later, when 
he was again the bearer of ه‎ letter from Edwards to Smith with directions about various 
“adventures” and “2 ps. braid.”4? Edwards had apparently offered to act as matrimonial 
agent for his friend, for on the 23rd August 1670, Smith wrote,14 ^" [ humbly thank you for 
your news and for your kind offer of an English Lady, My confidence in you is great, yet 
not soe as T can trust you to choose a wife for mee when you are unprovided your Selfe, 
which want pray first supply, and if there's none Jeft for mee, I'm content to stay till an 
other Spring,” 

Beyond a short letter from Edwards, on the 31st January 1671, regretting the failure 
to dispose of his swords at 1% there is no further reference to Smith until December 
of that year, when he officially informed Walter Clavell, who had succecded Shem Bridges 
as “Chief” in “the Bay,” that he could find a market for the Company's lead or tin,20 
Smith had apparently realized that the new chief was not favourably disposed towards him, 
forin January 1672, he wrote to Edwards at Kasimbazar,21 “1 writ severall tah: te 
Mr. Clavell forthe Bale Silk Mr. Elwaies provided for mes but hee did not deliver it, by 


4 At Hutchora Hattes” (Hajrahatl) Smith mised his “ little "وريم‎ whi kee IDI little exrpet" which had been loft at KA- 
simbirir through the ^ Rougrie™ of Edwards’ “man. (0. 0. Yo. 3277). वीत 

1 ©. ©. No. 6 ४ ०.0. No, 3330. 

अअ no No. 3370. ५ 0. ©. Mo. 3411, 
Streynsham Master, آ‎ 430 न ااا‎ 

No, 3419, 1 ©. ©. No, 3436‏ .0 ,0 ها 

saci 0. ©. No. 2463, 0.0. No, 3533. 

™ Factory #, Misellansous, vol. 8, مم‎ L22, 5 0. 0, No, 3622, 
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which lam greatly disappointed. I heare hee hath two of my Europe Letters in his custody, 
which hee sends not, nor have I received any answer to any General! or perticular sent him 
this five months; I understand not the meaning of it.” The remainder of the letter refers to 
Edward's own affairs and to their mutual trade—‘‘I am sorry you are like to come to شا‎ 
10586 for your trouble in packing the Company's goods, but glad to heare of your advance 
in Sallary and place, in which wish you much happinesse and prosperity . . . Llhaveat 
jaste sold our Pepper at 19 rupees, a poore price, feare there will bee Little or noe proffet. 
As soone as I have opportunity, shall remitt your mony with your lace ete. here, which I 
intended to have carried with mee if had gone last Shipping, Your Successe as well as mine 
is bad in tradeing here; the swords believe will ly as long as the Pepper, here being many 
arrived.” From the above it seems that Smith had intended to leave Dacca in 1671. but 
there is no record of any request to that effect, On the 3156 March, 1672, he again wrote 
officially to his chief about investments that could be made at Dacea, adding, “ This is the 
only place for Cossaes (khéssa), Adathees (adhotar, dhoti)and Hummums (hammém),"2 
Meanwhile, Clavell's enquiries had convinced him that Smith was mismanaging affairs with 
the officials at the darbar, and he nently dispatched James Price, who had had pre- 
vious experience, to act as the Company's كه امه‎ Dacca. Edwards sent a timely warning to 
his friend, and Smith, who either would not, or dared not, brook investigation into his 
methods at Court, refused to allow the rakil to carry out his orders, alleging that most of 
the “troubles” were ended before his arrival, The following extract of Smith's reply to 
Edwards shows that the charge, made later, of his high-handed treatment of Price was not 
unfounded:—Dacca 20 June 167229 “ By James Price received a letter from you and 
thank you very kindly for your advice concerning him; wee have used him accordingly and 
never imployed him in a Cowryworth of service; wee doe this day dispeed him with a Letter 
| . and your Brother [?brother-in-law] J. V. [John Vickers] hath been honourd with 
another, Thank God wee have now ended most of our troubles and got two Phirwannas 
(parwéna), which will send in a few days; hope shall now please them all, If you hear of 
James, as ' tis like he will, that he ended this business, doe mee the favour to téll him 
from mee that hees a lying Rogue and never was imployed.” 

On the 24th June, 1672, Smith reported his success in his negotiations with the Court 
officials, and stated that “ Malik Cossum (Malik Kasim) had promised to pay what “he 
forced from the English."24 This letter did not modify Clavell's opinion of Smith's incapa- 
city, but still no steps were taken against him until the following year. He continued to 
trade on his own account, and in November, he sent a consignment of cloth to his friend 
Edwards.?° 

However, on the 17th January 1673, Robert Elwes, then at Patna, was ordered forth- 
with to repair to Dacca, “Sundry causes having moved us to dismiss Mr. Jobn Smith from 
his Imployment and to constitute you in his place."?" Writing to the Agent at Fort 
St.George on the 16th March, the Council at “ the Bay” detail these “‘sundry causes" as 
follows 27 “Having many just reasons to complain of the slackness of Mr. John Smith in 






® Factory Records, Miscellaneous, vol. 3. p. SS ee = द ` ` 
:4 Factory Records, Miscellaneous, vol, 3, p. 126 ॐ 0. 0, No, 3701. 
= Factory Reeerds, Hugli, vol. 4. 7 Factory Records, Hugli, vol. 4. 
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Dacca, as well in giving us advices, as in dispatching away the Company's goods provided 
by him and giving us his acompts, wee recalled him from thence and ordered Mr. Elwes to 
leave Pattana and proceed to Dacca there to receive the Companys remaines and dispose 
of their goods , . . and have confidence that from him and Mr. Hervy wee shall have 
4 more strict correspondence and complyance with our orders then hitherto wee have had 
from those who reside there,"24 

Elwes duly notified his arrival at Dacca and the delivery of the Council's order to 
“John Smith for his surrender of the Companys remaines and repaire” to Balasor within 
ten days, and Smith's representation thereon.2® In reply, Clavell remarked that the allot- 
ted days were ample for preparation, since Smith was apprised of his recall in January and. 
therefore had had plenty of time to arrange his business, His presence was required at 
Balasor “ to perfect his accompts, which for want of a good correspondence with him lye 
inno good plight, and its high time they were better methodized.” Clavell also imputed 
to Smith's mismangement the fact that so largea peshkash, or forced offering, had been 
demanded of the English by the Nawab—* The Company have so much the more to thanke 
Mr. Smith for that by his negligence and had correspondence hath drawne upon them such 
a charge.” 

Smith, however, ignored the summons to return to Balasor. On the 3d April 1673, 
Clavell again wrote to Elwes that they “know not what there might bee remaining of 
Mr. Smith's [at Dacca), having scarce received any advice from him what hee had done;""%0 
and with regard to alleged outstanding debts to Tilok Chand and others, he added, “ The busi- 
ness of the brokers wee can say nothing to till wee heare further from you, but admire that 
there should bee such large remaines as you intimate, which concerne Mr, Smith to looke 
unto, hee having had now almost a yeares warning to get them in, but of this wee shall not 
write much, expecting Mr. Smith suddai nely here, and then wee shall understand the state 
of his accompts, for wee expect he make no delay or frivolous pretences for his stay.” In 
spite of these peremptory orders Smith did not hurry away from عمط‎ In a letter 
Samuel Hervy, of the 29th April 1673, to that popular correspondent, Richard Edwarda, 
there is the remark, “Mr. Smith departs hence within three or four dayes and takes 
Cassimbazar in his फ. However, a month later, on the 20th May, Smith was still at 
Dacea, and Hervy stated that he “ departs hence I think tomorrow,” leaving “ musters of 
his silke” in Hervy's charge.** In the end, it was the 9th June 1673, before Smith started 
for Kasimbazar en roufe for Balagsor,29 

During his leisurely journey, he wrote to Edwards [त्क = Hudgora Haitee (Hajrahati), 
Friday June 20 [1673] if mistake not—Esteemed friend Tam now arrived at Hodgora 
Hattee and expect this day to reach Merdadpore [Mirdsidpur) to which place would intreate 
the favour from you to provide and send mea Pallakee [palanc win) and 8 set of Cahare 
[kahar, porter] that I may, haveing this oppertunity (which is my great desire) see you [in] 
health and prosperrity; therefore hope you will not fayle mee in sending Cahars and Pallakee, 
which I desire might bee on my accompt. I shall stay at Eee الع‎ म्‌ at Merdadporo about 26 hours oni about 24 hours and 

= At the time of his dismissal, Smith wes in receipt of 




















asalary of £25 جوع‎ annum and ranked as 
“Sth in the Bay," 
= Factory Records, Hugli, vol, 4. ॐ Factory Records, Hugli, vol, 4, 
9 0, C, No, 3783, = 0. ©. No, 3791. = 0.0. No. 3708. 
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if they arrive not shall put forward for Hugly. If you think I may meet with any 
afraunt, pray advise me, and how to avoid it.""4 The last sentence is writtenin a simple 
cypher, which, from this time, Smith frequently employed in his correspondence with 
Edwards. The reply to the above letter does not exist, but it seems probable that Smith 
was advised not to break his journey nor to come in contact with Matthias Vincent, the 
Chief at Kasimbazar, for, on the 28th June 1673, Clavell wrote to Dacca that Mr. Smith 
had “lately arrived” at Balasor, and that they should “now suddainely” examine his 
accounts, He had been told of the “difference in broad cloth,” but attributed the mistake 
to Elwes.** 

For three months there is no mention of Smith and his affairs. On the 27th September 
he waa atill at Balasor, writing in cypher to Edwards,** “I am sorry you are out, and FE. L. 
[Edward Littleton] made third; we have had noe words of my going to Decca; when goe 
about that must go through quick.” This seems to imply either that he expected reinstate- 
ment, or was hdping to return to Dacca to settle his own concerns. Finding himself mistaken 
and in il] odour with the authorities in “the Bay,” Smith decided to appeal to headquar- 
ters, and on the 12th October 1673, he voiced his grievances in a letter to Nathaniel Herne, 
then Governor of the East India Company. wrote? that he “had served the Company 
in Dacca nearly five years and eight months,” and that Vincent had sought his ruin becatise 
he was unsiccessful in a private matter he undertook for him. Further, he stated that 
Vincent had been heard to declare he would not rest till he had ruined him “tho’ it cost 
him half his fortune,” and to Vincent's influence with Clavell ke attributed his recall from 
Dacca. He complained that the time limited was insufficient for him to settle his affairs 
and that, consequently, he was practically rumed, but he left the Company in ignorance of 
the fact that he had taken three months instead of the allotted ten days in which to 
arrange for his departure. He objected to the appointment of Hervy at Dacea on the 
ground that he was his avowed enemy and a “known atheist.” With regard to the large 
peshkash given to the Nabob in 1672, for which he was blamed by Clavell, Smith pretended 
that no such bribe would have been necessary had not Clavell most injudiciously neglected 
to pay a ceremonial visit to the Governor of Higli before he started for Dacca, Finally, 
Smith accused Vincent of forcing money unjustly from some of the native servants ab 
Kasimbazar and of being answerable for the death of Raghu the podddr, an affair which 
cost the Company Rs. 13,000. He concluded by assuring the Court of Committees of his 
faithful service and by begging to be restored to his chiefship at Dacca in order to secure 
the Company's estate, and, as a secondary consideration, his own, for Clavell was detaining 
some of his goods at Balasor as seourity for debts which he repudiated 

This letter does not appear to have been sent to England until late in the following 
year, for, on the 20th August 1674, the Council at Fort St. George wrote to the Company, 
enclosing “ papera from Mr. John Smith late chief of Decca, who complaines, of much in- 
justice done him; we have sent Coppies thereof to the Chief and Factors there, desiring them 
to cause things to be duly examined, which is all that wecan do at present untill we can 
send some person to enquire into these matters. In the mean time your honours great 
prudence will be pleased to give us your sense and directions upon the premisses.’’85 


(70 be continued). 
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THE DATE OF SARVAJIRATMA. 

Last Year if I remember aright there was a 
In the pages of this Journal by Mr, DR. 
Bhandarkar, The date he arrives at ia also borne 
out by the succession list of the Srifgeri Achdryas 
Printed by Mr, B. Suryanarain Row in his His- 


fory of Vijayanagar, which list he says he got 


from the then Jagadguru, Except for the date of 
Sureivaricharya, the list seems to be quite reliable, 
but it is very surprising that Mr. Suryanarain Row 


| ment in the list about 


| Should heve himself fallen into a good deal of 


mcoording to it satfor > trifle of 800 लि on. 
the “pontifical throne’! We might aafely accept 
+ D. 773 a the date of Sureivarichdrya's death, 
but there seems to have bean an interregnum of 
three yeara unaccounted for in the lst. Sarvajadtma 
succeeding only in a. 2. 758 and ruling for 90 
yours, 
©. D, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
BENEFIT OF CLERGY.! | The Judge reports that (at) 5 Generall Sessions 
Ta following note from the records of Fort St. | held on the 10th and 11th Instants Richard Caswell 
George, dated 14 June 1697, is of interest on to | on Englishman and Adrian van Reed a Dutchman 
changes in manners. هسه‎ 
Att a Counsultation Present :* The Hon. Nath. 
Higginson Esgr. Lieut, Gen!, of India, Mr, John 
Styleman, Mr. Wm. Fraser, Mr. Roger Bradyll, their 
Mr. Chess, Barwell, Mr. Thos, Wright, Mr, Clergy did both read, and were burnt in the hand 
Matthew Empaon, | श 
॥ 


|, ; 1 





न्तत, which haa been appointed to investigate 
the developments and history of the various World | 
al] well known echolara, who have made a life 
study of this most fascinating 9 all homan 
scheme of this kind waa due to Julius Boohmer, 
under the title of Religions-Urkunden der Volker, 
which is to be called the “Quellen der Religions 
Geechiohte,"” the sources of the History of Re- 


ligion. The task of the Commission will be, مغ‎ MICO gigantic work, pro- 
examine all the religious books of the Enst, the | jected and begun ee this Commission, and we are 
traditions and developments of the early croods of ١ will wateh the further 
critical texte of all available documenta ; in fact to sppeared, and another two 
this most important branch of the slow education distinguished scholars, and will 





ofthe human race. The scheme will embrace the appear 

entire religious history of the world, illustrated 

i Beuete of وماك‎ arose in the 12th contury. Paalm LE, Vol. L was the mul tat af emg? ry arose in the 12h century, Psalm LI. Vol. I. was the usual low of] 7 ~ 

of being 7S Roane 2 (0 waa abolished by م‎ statute of 1827. only burnt in the hand instos 
" Factory Records, Fort St. George, vol. 9, pp, 152-3. 
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Advaita School and Vidyiranya 35 : . 233 
fa tcl er Tage ee Sup. 58 
Apastya, 1 त न F. । - ऋ 19 
1. 8 هرمقطم‎ éaiva SiddhAntist teacher 157 - 
Agni, Bhava 2 नन) ~ لل‎ 
वि 1 plumbago root powder Sup. 59 
Agnivesa, medical writer... «Sup. 54, 58, 61 
Agnipesa Tantra .. = -+ Sup. 63 
Agra, به‎ and ४ Hughes 60—79, 81-83 : 
Factory, letters to, etc. a .. 07—111 
Agra ond Delhi, Painting and engraving at .. 134 


क # क. 1 67 प्रि 


Agrammes,; Xandramaa .- 


Ahava Rima, | ग क छै اه نا ل‎ 47 fy 220 
Abradaved, ,رما‎ and R. Youmge == + ४३ 
Abmadnagar, ard येक Raye 44: ond 
Rima Rays कक كن قا‎ क्र क ज 9 230 
Abdbilam, ,مهن‎ Matt established at i... 156 and ए, 


Ajay, tribe allied to the Gujura ete. .. 160—162 
Ajitesatru, ,عا‎ 122, and the heretical teachers 
126 and n.; or Kimiya, Koniya, and Maha 
vira 127 and n., 131, 133; 167, f, 170—174 





178, ce tes = .. ण्‌, 58 
Ajita Kesakambala, heretical teacher. , 126, 150 n. 
a@jivikas =-= .ا‎ ॐ 130 n, 131 
Akalankadeva, author = . 210 
Akbar, emp... igs ‘i $ .. 200 
akghya tritiya day... ह re . FE. 6 


aldcha, ildcha, aléchal, silk cloth, trade in. 71, 73, 77 


| Alagan Perumdl Kulaé¢khara, Parikrama k., 


date 36; in Tinnevelly => 4&7 
Alamganj, Allumgange, and K, Hughes == 100 
Alio'd-iin Ehiljl in 8. India a „= 233 
Alexander, Alikasudara, in India .. 139 172 
Alexandrus and Nandrus.. 167 ए. 
Allamur called Alamit, and Alvante, successor 
to Uzin Hasan .. as aa 1 .» 2350 
alloca, Lignum 73, or samaleh .. 81, 83 
All-Victorious Turner-nside of छा .. 926, 95 
Alymbeiua, for कणत Hasan. : =, 200 
Alwung Beg, for Allamur . 230 
‘4mal, umell, authority,. .. , 100 
amalaka fruit, Myrobalan emblica .. . 8 
Amaparya day . as 3 ,. छ. ELS 
Ambashrheas, Panjab tribe, probably the 
Ambuastai of Ptolemy . . . 146, 1460 १. 


amber beads, tradein .. .. ए, 77, 100, 105 
amberty, amriff, calico, trade in 70 and 2, 
Tl, 73—75, 77—83, 98--100, 102, 104, 107, 110 


amel, enamel er . .. 01 
Amir Khuari, writer, 5 , , Zand n., 3 and 9. 
ank, numbers thrown by dice .. .. शण. 86 
Amighavajra, transistor ०.५ .. يجوهق‎ 58 
Agnoghavareba I,, contemporary of SAkagiyana 
205, f., burnt his enemies = = +» 207 
Amoghavriiti, commentary, quoted 205—211 
Arptikina, k., Antigonos Gonotas.. == «> 183 
Amtiyoka, Antioohos II, Theos, Yona عا‎ 132 


| dmuktomdlydda, poom by Krishna Déve. 43 n., 440. 
| Amwikenthd, noar Benares, and J. Parker 
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و الس EE‏ ا = न=‏ 














Ananda, Tirtha, and spelia 49; in एल 157 ; 
or Vdsudéva 236; 265 and Narahari Tirtha 
262, f.; amta of Viyu, identified with 
Bhimaséna, ete. .. = 5 264 च. 
Anandapura, identified with Mahisthina ,, 5 
Anangeabhima, father of Nerasimhadéva, 263, : 
ancestor-worahip, among the Tottiyans .. 140 

































Asin, C., ond the Khaias 150: 104: and Indian 
civilization ete. 35 iis 179, f. 
Atoka, his inserips, ,ماه‎ 132, and ४, Magna 133; 

dates ote. 167-- 173; Asokaari 175 and n., 178 
Aspandifrji, Dastur, author of the Kadim 

Terith, Parsioni, . ae 55 2 «« 1 


Asam, history of, and the copper-plates of 





dndhi, dust storm .. “i 5 .. 100 Bliiskaravarman ol कर =e =» ॐ 

Anégundi, destroyed by Muhammadans ०, 6 | 2.ء 4 ,. مناه ,مسلميعصفمة‎ Sup. 88 

Anglo-Indian Worthies of the seventeenth Vaghosha fragments, oldest known Indian 
contury, Some, contd. from Vol. XRXIV plays os # ७ ae +. == 65 


No. IV. John Smith .. 267—271‏ ,176 .م 
Anjithe Perumél, Pingya chief . . = 10, 11, 31‏ 
ant«gold, pipilika .. 5 ms : .. 144‏ 
غضم Antigonos Gonatas of अन्त्स्त, k.‏ 


Aévina, mythical writers... Sup, 69- 63 
Abvint सकत, two works of the hime... Sup. 62 
Atash Beherim ,, न ०* IBF 
athabhdgiye, word in the Rummindei Inaerip 


17, 20 
Antiochos 11 , Theos, Amtiyoka. . .. 133, 5. | dtisira, subject treated in the Charaka Sava 
वततव, seo تمك ميرورت‎ ०५ = 62, f. Sup. 64 


Anuppans, Canarese caste =» os Ht 
Anuruddhaka, kk, ., <a 55 =-= 168; 170 
cnurira and anundeika, in old W. Rija- 
sthinf .. vs 53 न - 62, £ 
Aoreng-tib, Aurangzéb ., ss =» 24] च. 
Apabhramca, (Caurasena) and the old Western 
Rajasthini 21-26 : 55—63 ; 84 51 ; 181 
180 ; 213—216 ; 2235258: o4g—o59 
Appéji, FAjuva Timma .. ०५ «+ 44 
Appayyachirya of Vyighrapurl ou => 262 | 
operas, water nymphs == «as FLEE. 14 
Araba, victorious at Kidieya .. =. aa BS 
رمه اندعق‎ the, and Keutilya 224 and त, 145 and च. 
Aravidu House, rise of =. ‘ oe 228 | 
Arcot 13; N., modern, a Bing पिणत .. 32 
arghya, oblations uf water os न्ह, K, 3, 3 
arhai, Jain هلان‎ ., a +130 and د‎ 
Arkésari Parikrama Pandya Dé date, 35 


Ati Vira Rama, alias of Vallabha Déva. 34, and च. 
Atréya, Punarvasu, early medical writer Bup. 54 
—57 ; 59 and n—62, To 
diréya, or Aartta-Sawhitd .. ५ Sup. 62 
Atri, father of | 3 : Sup. 64 
Atticori (Uttarakurua) tribe mentioned by Pliny 144 
Aurangttb and Aorengzib. , 241 n., 243, f+ 269 
Avolokisteivara, Arya, or Mahneattva Mahi 
kiruna 30 98 and ويلا‎ |: ^; 
Avantivarman, Maukhari عا‎ १५ +. 67 
Avesta, gn Mi the Kimbdjas ..144n., 150 
dyurvida ५ or the सजल सवक 
Sup. 55--57 


Babar, omp. and gardening + = "8 210, f. 
Babruvibana, and the Pdlygars of Sivagiri 117 
Badarikéérama, tn. and Ananda Tirtha 234, f 


and n., perhaps Minibharaia ज 36 Baduge व निक de 
Arjumand Bind Bégam,,Muntéz Malal or Taj 1 13 1 नी Bets a iors 31 
Mahil, death )ت‎ = == ,. „, 90 baftas, silk, trade in, 73, ddjta, baftoce 08, of 
Arjuna, Arunhiva, पुशः = „, "* 90 Barroch .. ^ "0 .. 105 
arias, subject treated in the Charakg 1, أل‎ Bagumrd grant, and Amoghavarsh, , -« 207 
Bup. 84 tribe 5 145 and mn, 1485, 
Arthajistra, the, and Chacakya == 158 به‎ armaimgha the 0 


Arthaidera of Kautilya ,. 53 3" «» B10 
Aryan, lang, of Nep4l, Kumaunt or Central 
Pahad, ९८९ 142; 143 and 2. 144 يم‎ 164} 
origin, of Khafa tribe الى‎ 150, f 
Aryaniths Mudali, Lieut. under Vidvanatha 
254, 257, 259 
ard, oympha क 585 ain a F. ह. 18 
dichyitana, eye lotion = .. „^ | Sup. 41 
Asembeius, Asembec, otc, forma of प्रीण 
Hasan = عا‎ eat os ae = ءء‎ 250 
Aahtinga Aridaya, 1 work .ء‎ Sup, 62 


Baigaj-ya Gera, epithet of Buddha fa 
Bala-Déva-Mahdrija UJaylr, Vijayanogara 
vienroy .. as aa * 215 and 7. 
Balamitra, عا‎ क ब = -+ 120, 122, f, 
Billamukunda-Muttiah-Naik, nd  Wigama 
Nii 1 == == we अ 
Balasore, and R. Edwards 2 267, 270, f. 
bali, taxes for religions Purposes 0 
Banas, catablished in Madurs 31, previoun his- 
tory of, ete., 32 and n., Chiafs from. 1400-16500 33 
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Bandarker, Mr. R. G., on the Rummindei 


insorip, - ने न [1 ne =. ऋ 17 ॥। 9 
band-i-mudet, {लत [छर कटवा =+ ०० 90 


Banggam, J., mentioned by R. Hughes 72, et 3 
46, 

barit, berate, order forpayment  , =-= 79 

Bipdev, g. an 5 „> ह. B 

barbast, barbust, custom, sight..  . 101, f, 109 
bark, of birch, ete,, aa writing material for 
spells, =+, 54 and n.; 179; Sup. 45 and 

n, 40, 85 

Bartus M5... as =i .. किच. 45 and ص‎ 
Basave Déva MahA Raja, name in Pindya 

Chronicle “a > x. =» Mand त. 

beads, amber, पतर 0 .. == 72, 77, 100, 105 
Beaks, the: Black Iron, 49; Iron Thunderbolt 

$8 { ; Red copper, 39 f, 93, 95; Thunderbolt, 41, 1 
Beal, and the Rummindei inscrips. 19 च, ; and 


Jain. dates = = क शः ai i er | 125 
Beale, Mr.,on Jibiniré Bégum + oo BA 
Benares, Bannaree ष ह, ४ क 11 
Benefit of Clorgy a a aE 
Bengal, Bengalla, trade with 71, 73, 77, 81, f, 

98, 106—106 


Bernier on Shih Jihan .. 241— 243 and च. 
bezoar, Manucei’s “cordial stonc’’ .. os ॐ 
Bhadrabihu, Jain Pontiff + 176 andn, 176 
Bhadrasila, Bhaddasila, Nanda general. 124 and n. 
Bhadrawah, northern limit of Pabiiri langs. .. 2 
bhdga, taxes in kind ٠٠ as ‘ =+ ओ 
प्तप, k. عمد‎ 9.9 9.9 + „10, 128. † 
Bharich, Gurjara to. =» „+ 26 
Bharata and the Mudrdrdkshasa د‎ 
Bharata, k., and the Mléchchhas ७५ +> 146 
Bhiskaravarman, his copperplate grant 65; 
of Kimariipa, newly discovered grants 05, f 
Bhisa, poct 65, possible date .. 5. 66, . f. 
bhdu-biy day =. aa 1 . KES 
Bhava,orAgni =" 17 i. 8 146 n. 
Bhavishya-purdaa the .. na + „ 196 
Bhéija and the Bhida Saha Sup, 4—57 ; 
andthe Yardga Kalpa. . : se += & 
ब्ल रकन, quoted in the Navanitaka Sup. 
G3—57, 59, 62, 64 
Bhinmdél, Gurjarat kingdom 159 and ,عت‎ 160; 
162 
bhieti, “wall,” 8. bhicd wie ss AT 
Bhitalavira-Vira-Udaya-Ravivarma, of Ravi- 
Varma’ == क ~ न~ 231 १. 


bAutas, evil spirits = कं = ॥ F. K, 9 
Chisel, revolted مع‎ । a8 ع8‎ in 13 and fi. 


64, f ह 
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Bhuvantivari, । + ne au as 355 182 and प्रि 
Biddulph, Mr, E. I,, Co's servant. 202, f, 105, 108 
—I11 

Bigandet, Bishop, and the Jaina 125 and n; 
his LifeofGawlama == «.. -. 197-304 
Bihir, Beyhare, tn., trade with. . १1; 82 
एला lang. 142 


Bijipur, and Krishna Diva 44; and Achyuta 
Raya 187, ^; and Rima Raya .. 230; 261 

Bimbixira, k., contemporary of Mahavira 126; 
133 ; 168 and n., 170; 172; उक्त्या 1173; 178 
Bindusira, ,عا‎ 133; 167, £, 170, 171 and 3 
172 
birch bark, as writing material 54 and n., 179 
| Sup. 45 and 7. 46, 85 


115 


| एत, French surgeon and the ‘beroar-stone." 36 


bitumen 6 ..5up. 62, 82 
Blackamore, E. 1. Co.'s ship =. 267 
Blake, Wm., E. L Co.'s agent .. i =, 268 
boddn coremony 5 . F.K. 23 
Boehmer, Julius, and the Sources of the 
History of Religion... ५ =» कि 
Bégayys, Chola chief of Turaiyiir +, 93 
Bommakka, g. of the Tittiyans a 136, f. 
Bower MS. booknotice of 3 न 179, f 
Rower MS. Cha. V-VILL = +» Sup, 45-83 
bowls, ued by monks .. 3 „ 151 and त. 
Bribaspati, Jupiter =f . FL KR. 4,5 
Brahma and Vishou on ١ F. EK. 9, f. 


Brahmins, Brahmans, in Madura 112, £; 
Saurishtras 140—142; 146; and Gurjarss, 
,رمن‎ 150; 161; and Viewandtha 256; 261; 
and local deities ete. F. K. 1—4; 9; 11; 13; 

16; 22—24 

Brahmanical, supremacy, and Saiva Siddh 

fintiam 187; tradition, and the Nandas 167 


Fy; 170; dates لمانا‎ ऋ चः = oa 172 
BrahmasthAna, vil., Hithalai न +, 103 
एकौ कमलल in ©. Turkestan ٠٠ 178, f 

rihaspati, क Sup. 58 


Brikathatha of Gupidhye and the Hudririk 
ehasa ote, ia .. 64098 o 
Broach, Baroche, silk from... 8 إن‎ 10 
Broadnax, Roger, E.L Co'sservant ^= + 264. 

Rroecke, Peter van den, author of the Frag. 
ment of Indian History 58 ,. BO 

Buddha's Death, The True and Exact Day 
.. 197-- 04 


Buddha and Lammini 15, 20: and the use of 
3 50 and fey 53, 1.१ 


Mahaviri, datea 119 
bem, death of, 126—153, 167—174 and نبت‎ 
200; at Simagima 177, 17 Sup. 54, 88nd 
the Mahimaytiri charm oe ot = 88 
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Buddhaghosha, and dates as 165 n—170 | cerseyes, trade in .. ० wo 


Buddhiem, and Garuda 38 : and Aioka 160; Ceylon, and Virupaksha, etc, 9, 10 and 7; and 
and Sanskrit ال‎ + «+ ण. 85 | Lakkana the Naik 11; and Immudi Nare- 

Buddhist, Indian, Protective Spells = DAdrani gimha 17; and Krishna Déva 45; and 
Qe „= = os S7—d2, +9--54; 02—00 Achyuta Réya 188; reputed Conquest of 

Buddhists ond Jaina, ote. 127—131; their 190 ريد‎ and Mahindo 202; and Achyuta 
literature and the Yokshas ete. 144; and Naik 218;.and Sadadiva .. =, 220 به‎ 


Asoka 133; 167 and n.—170, 172 and n., 

aml the Nandas, etc. 174; and the date of 

Buddha's death 200; and the Bower MS. 180 
Sup. 45 

Buhler, Dr., on the Rummindsi insorip. 17, 19 

nm; 119, 120 and ,به‎ 122; and the Jains 126; 


Ceylonese, era 167; Chronicles and dates 168 
and n.— 172 and n, 
chabitré, choutrya, office "5 ناميه لدع‎ 
Chagtai Turks, Mughals.. ,, .. ,, 219 
Chakrapdnidatta, medical author रः Bup. 59, 64 
Chalmers, and Jain dates. -‡ 191. 177n. 
Champa ahtahti, ceremony a . KE 

Chénakya, and the Mudrirdkehasa 65, 67; 
Cipakya ., e 168, 174,1 17. =; 
Chanda, poet, and Old W. Hind! or ॐ 
Chanda Kumérs, Pistyank, .. ., ,, = 











एण्ड k. 6; I. 7; servant to ध चक 
هعطصنموجة2‎ + ies .. | 

Burhanpur under Rima Réja .. is .. 1 

Buabal Rao, Vira Narasimha .. 7 .. 43 


Vikramdditys 138; 74 : Candragupta 167 
and n., 168 andn., 170 n, 171, £ 176, ¢. 


Caldwell, Bishop and the Pinjyas ete, =, 33-33 च. : 
Chdndrayana Vrita =. a . FE. 8 


calico, eallicoes, 82; amberty ,الذي‎ £, 105, 107, ^. 
Campé, home of Kipiya 127 mn; scene of 
inti OS . 3 
Cimundyt, (Gaimundi and ditdtapatra or 
in عه‎ ८ > | 53 and me 
‘Caoakys, Chanakya, and the last Nanda 8 


andj Candragupta, etc. 174, 1; and the 180; Sup. 53—57, 59, 61, 63, 4, 775 
Arthaidatra 55 176 ०. | Chandra سولمفط وعمططفة‎ k. 37-30: and 
Canarese, and the Pinjyas 27 ०.29; 31; Madura 229, 232; and Vira 253 and 
inflax into Tamil lands 112; or Baduga ४; restoration of 254, 259 } death of 255, 
immigration 113, 139, f.; into Kongu lands date ete, .. Hs wa 5 +, 256--280 
134, 140 م‎ | 





dragupta, Chandragupta, dates ete, 167 and 

and n., 170 n., 171, £ and Seleucus‏ 168 يض 
.1 ,175 

eanmibala, the Yokshas and Khaéas 144 and 
n. 145; the Casiri tribe ie = MOL 


MS. 180; च क ब, 35 Sup. 80, 87, 
18 n. ; and the date of Buddha's death «+ 2046 
chart, of the true and exact day of Buddha's 





Carnatic, subdued 3; and Rima دزف‎ . , 16), ^ death = -» 199, 4. 
carpeta, trade in 1 as 83 | chaturdashi and chaturthi, tithis FKL. 8 
earral, coral ,, : ++ 100 and. | Chauhén, sept of Gajars, of Swat 160; Chiha- 

case, in Old W. Rajasthani 182—185; 213— | minas ., “+ ae op 103-04 


210; 225-328: 245—251; in popular 
Sanskrit .. as Sup. 70—72; 74, f. 77 
Casiri, of Pliny, the Khadiras 144, cannibals . . 149 
Castes, and Creeds of immigrants into the 
Kongu Co. 135, jealousios 140 and 6; of 
Telugu bmmigrants 135 ; 139; 140—142: low 
and minor local deities  .. == FE 1, 3 
त in four restrictions, 
pplied to Jain creed 9.५ ms => 178 
Sup. 64; in Kolabs district ,. == FEL 


+ 70 nm. 


Chinaware, trade * च 71, 9 








————————— 
ह 


| Chintimaas, the, commentary, and the Amogha 
vita, eta fs i, .. 205—208; 211 
Chiranjins, immortals .. 3 =+ OF EL 32 
Chitraka kalpa, the, on plumbago root,.. Sup. 62 
Chéilappa, Vira Narasimha Naikar, Chel- 
lappe : 578 189 بم‎ 
Chiles, conquerred 2, 3: and Vijayanagar cic., 
१, 13 and n,; and Paindyaa 27, 30,31; 134; 
232; 252; 259; and Canarese 113 and n; 
and the Kavunjan chiela 134; 139; in 8. 
India, et. नु A 232, £; 238 end 5 
cholera + १५ च न F.K. 24 
‘Choromandel, Cholamangalao, and the Naika . . 
Chronology, Jain, its foundation 110—123 


125; 126; Indinn oe ae ae „> १३३ 
thurga, powders .. om) Ute -» Sup. 82 
‘tivilisation, Indian, Pe ee ee 
Clavell, Walter, E. I. Co'a servant 28; -- 271 


‘Claw, the Thanderboli ,, कष 5 == 49 
‘Clergy, benefit of T ف‎ on ote 
loth, هه‎ wriling material in spella 54 and च. 
trade in 70, 72, 73, (brocade,) 79; 53, 89, ب‎ 
: 109, 260, 271 
(Cobra Manilla, (derivation of), the Indian 
water snakedomungA .. .. == «+ 178 
cocoanut day न धक न १६. 
‘Coimbatore, and the Badugas 113 n.; and Salem 
133; bome of the Reldig 135; Canarese 


immigrants to .. as 1 132, 1 
eoin, copper, attributed to Lakkana (Danda 


niyaka) = # * + छ ॐ = & a 6 l 1 and La 
colonies, Telugu, in Tamil lands a eo» 413 
6079649 = ? 3 F.K. 20 


Commercial Mission to India, the Gat English 
documenta relating to .. ..00—83; 97~111 
commoditica vendable in India in 1620, list of.. 72 


Comorin, Gus raided ل‎ as का का a4 
conception, influenced by the sun and the 
moon... =. ف‎ 11-32 6 


‘Conjeoveram, and the Pinjyas 33 and ,رت‎ 36; 
and the Efppiliyans 139, १ ; and Achy 
Naik 918; and Sankarichiryn etc. ..2358 and 8 
consonanta, in Old W. Rajasthini, singlo 84, ff; 
compound 87, f.; metathesis of 1% 
the Bower MS... =. “£ .. Sup. 82, £. 
consonantal bases, in Old W. RAjashini 1511 3 
copperplate grant of Bhiskaravarman of 


Kdmaripa, newly discovered 68; 05, 1; 
res Oe += = ^+ °°, BSB and مق‎ 
coral, curall,tradsim =. +  .. 72, 106 


ordior, Dr. P., त. Découvertes Sup. 


53 n., 64 ०. 50 2.5 61, 652 


(oromands! Const # 9 [ 1  % 0 os oa 
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Ts , kAassa क च क्र क = क न 0 1 لي‎ 269 
cough mixtures .. ४१ ~“ .. Sup 1 


Councils, Buddhist „+ >+ 190 4171, 176, £, 
creeds and castes of مامه عرتصسهما‎ into the Kon- 
द्वि, co., eto, 2 ` १ mer ed os 135 
cubomancy, in the Bower MS., 18); Pdtake- 
1. 1 9, 
Cunda, friend of Buddha a => 128; 197 


। Cunningham, Gen., on Buddha .. 131, £1; 197, 2 


Cyele of Jupiter .. = 5 3 => 1 
Dacea and J, Smith, ete. ४५ -» 267—271 
| | dahyak त न्ता t i i: क क क क च अ a 1 0 1 
ddkint, fairies aH iw ४ = 53 


Dinapila, Sh'ho ? translator Sup. .. == 89 
पि Shukoh, son of Shahjahin,, .. 241 n., 243 
Der'aka or Hariaka 133: and Darbhaka 

167 and प. 
.. 70, १1, 80 
-> 147 


dadiéri, commission re 


| date of the Mahavira J18—123; 135-13 


1671-18 
dates, traditional, of Parsi history .. 151: £ 
Dattatrayn, gf. «. a5 RE. 13 
Daoulatdbid, under Rama Raja . नि 1, 1 

| day of Buddha's death .. ५४ ae 107, 8» 
| Dayipala, author .. 2 रं (म) ~. ' 212 
| dayaof religious importance .. .. FF. K. 6, 7 
١ dead, treatment of, among the Tittiyans .. 140 

death of Buddha .. Pols > 126; 197, 7. 


Deccan, Musulman conquest of 1; Deoan, 


Dakhan 107 and رمن‎ and Vijayanagar .. 230 
deities, of the Tittiyans 137; minor, 10091 
F. K. 1; and seasons, ete. =... = 21—23 


Delhi, به‎ and Parikrama Pipjya 3; and Malik 
Kafir ete, 4,5 and n.; the New c., 48; 
and Agra, painting and engraving at 124, 


Jahiinibad क्‌ चः ce 17, 
demons ० भ: ०० =, لامك‎ >. 
Devedatta, apostate == == =, =-= 138 
Devagiri, and the Saurishtras .. == 138; 41 
Devinadpiya Tissa, anocintment of .. 201, £. 
Dovanandin, Digambara writer.. == 208, f 

= o 188 


Dive Riya 
Devarddhiganin, and the council of Valabhi .. 176 
dhanatrayougahi day नि ` es =>" BK 7 
dAanurmds vow = as नं FE, 3 
Dhanvantari Sup. 58, and the Caiira Kalpa 
62, and surgical science 63, the divine sur- 
geon Dividiss ss od oa a» 81 


Dhirimangalam,s Kongu Pijayam .. 134, 1. 


= तै ज = 
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ar = 
37—1. The Iron Thunderbolt-Beak 38, IL Dvaita philosophy of Madhvichirys ,, 233, 235 
The Red-copper Beak 39, f, 03, text of 04, dmrcehtas and Virashirabhih .. $ == 124 
॥; 111. The Thunderbolt Beak 41, £; IV. The Dwirasamudra, Hoysala cap. .. 2 6n. 


Black Iron-Beak, ए, The Thunderbolt-Claw, 

VI The White Umbrella-one of Buddha's Dia- 

dem 49—54; VIL The Flaming Diadem, VIII. 

The All-Victorious Turner-aside (of Evil) 92, 1. 
Didirivarsha, Paramdira k., his Hithal plate 

मन्ड, 55 8 5 8 193, ¢ 
Dhbélpur inscrip. contains the first mention of 


of the Paramdéra Clan .. ई we „>= 193 
Dhungirl, Jaipuri dialect, and the Old E. 
Dburva, the late Mr. H. H., first drew attention 

to Old W. Rajasthani a == #21, 24n 
Dburva,k.,deathof .. 2 a .. 207 
Dhurvasena of Anandapura and the Kail. 

pisuira ., as as a 53 176, ¢^ 
Diadems, the; Flaming, 92; white Umbrella of 

Buddha's, 49, 54, 


die, used in cubomancy # Sup. 857 
Digambara Jains 119; rise of 176. 176: end 

n; and Svétambara writers .. 37 208, f. 
digestion ., لايخ‎ Ake .ء‎ Sup. 81 
Digha Nikdya, the, and .عا‎ Udiyi ew 172 | 


Dimmappa, Naik Chief .. os va oo 238 
Dinjigal, Pilayams of 116 and نه‎ fort, and 
Dipvamea, the, and dates ee [हला 
Dionysiog, ambassador to Bindoslira . . os 198 
diseases, of children, AKumira-bidralgup. 56, 82; 
various cures for ०* 2* .. عل‎ ह, 14 
Diu, and the Zoroastrians we rel +. 152 
divination ire + = . Bup. 65, 80, 89, £ 
Divédisa, sage, known ss the divine surgeon, 
Dhanvantari .. 55 1 ««  6up. 81 
divorce, among the Tittiyans = => 
(मिक्त ,بمحة تس‎ the, and Aioka ., 
Diwin-i-Kamran Mirsd, collection of poems 
by Prince Kimrin ., > 219 5 
documents, relating to the first English Com- 
mercial Mission to Patna, 1620-21 63—83;97—111 
domunha, the Cobra Manilla . . ४4 =» 179 
dopatti, doupattsas, वतर صذ‎ India .. ,, رد‎ 
Dridhebals, Kashmir physician, and the 


Charaka Sarehit 1 ०१ °» Bup. 64 9., 63, f. 
Dronagiri, mythical mt. , 2 हि. K. 165, 7 
वत्र = क क ١ K. 17, 18 


Drttirada, lost Jain work ae 
Durpi, goddess, in spells, 5 


. . 130 and त. 
60 n., 63 بيه‎ 258 


earthquakes प क is 


=» 1 


oo SLB | 


168 n., 160 5. | 





Dyamond, the Ship | 9 31 A 2518 


F. E. il, f. 
ह. EK. 12 

East India Company, and Peter Murmdy 69 ; 
and 8. India ., : + 99 ae 116 

eclipses, .. .. F. EL 8.9 


Edict, of Khéravela 150; of Toleration to the 


Paravas .. en xe 190 عض‎ 
Eetzana Era 1 .. 1968-0, 50204 
ehadashi day, =i ie => "FET 
elephants, teeth of, trade in 72; and rain. F. EK. 12 
= ,هدنع‎ Elwes, Mr. and J. Smith » 268—27] 
embroidery, embrodares, trade in 2 =, 00 
emigration, Pandyan, to Tinnerelly  .. “a a 
eramel, amell ,, 3 ay == 101 
English Commercial Mission to Patna, The 

First, Documents relating to.. 69—83, 9T—111 
English Factories in India, by Foster. 69 n., 108 n. 
engraving and painting at Agra and Delhi .. 124 
Eranian Avesta, and the language of the 

Khaéas tribe .. =» 144 n., 150 
Eras, Ceylonese 167; Kaurda, Eetzana 104 

200, 202—204; New Religion, 200; Burmese 

200 n.; Buddhas 202; Kollam (ह .. 238 
Erkollar, Telugu Eragolla, पतुः subdivi- 


a ऋ विः 





हति |... oe ae 23 भ 135, 1, 
OLN Oa ce 137 च. 
eye-sight, and the moon | 505 كرا‎ 6 
farmdn, firmaen , = 5 ni ५५ =» 111 
farmers, their superstitions =, , =» ह. दि. 11 
fasting, fasta we oi = =F. E. 8, 1, 21 
feathers, fethers, trade in ale 57 70, 83 
Peng, Chinese, Phoenix, Garuda 38 


Ferishta, historian, on Malik Kafir ete, 2 and 
نم‎ 3n., بق‎ 220 and n., 230 and n.; 262 

Fettiplace, Mr., mentioned by به‎ Hughes 
76—77, 97, 99, 102, death of .. ॐ =» 103 
Fire Temple, removed to Navyairi 5 151. f. 
Firmicus Maternus, first mentioned the doctrine 
ol kird ,, Sup. 
Fleet, Dr. and the Rummindsi inserip. 17, 
19, 20; and Buddha's death, eto., 139 8.६ 
197, 200,—202, 204; and the Miurya era 
170 Mm. 5 and the Jaing م‎ क छ oe 175 तिन 

Florence, has Old W. لمخطعمزيع‎ MSs, 21, 33, 
25, 6 


87 


Foreari, possibly Tokhiira १ , . 144 and त. 








260, 271 


Foxeroft, fir G.. E. L Co's servant... „„ 267 


Fryer, Dr., traveller "~ 1 = .. B82 


9 


@iccha, ancient gana १ अ or .. 130 


Gaddabhilla-rajjan 3 ओ 5 120 
Gajapati, .. tat و"‎ ae 
galiyassa, 19, an unbroken, idle horse, and 

पतक =, - .. BO and 8 
gona, modern, gacsha, probably meant sections 

of the Jains .. 58 = ~» 0 
Gandharvas, eaters of human offerings 53, 1 
ganeah chaturthi day ie 2 .. ह. ४. 6 
panga, hot spring : on .. F. Eid 


Gangfidhar, and the Charaka Sarhhetd Sup. 63 
Ganges, riv., Dudha Ganga. . ह. EK. 
8-11: 14 
Ganpati, ह, = = 57 24 „ >. E. 5, 10 
Gardabhilla (Gaddabbilla-rajjan (؟‎ 150 ४., 121 
123, 125, 176 n. 
Gardens of the Great Mughals, book notice .. 45 
Garhwall, ©, Pahisilang... ... 7 .. 142 
garlic, laiwna, tract on it 7 , Gap. 63, 81 
Garuda, bird, pre-Vedic .. i 37, 39, 52, 98 
Gasper Antonio, or Gos stone .. = -- ॐ 
Gandhiras, classical Gandari .. 5 >> 146 


पिकः, demon, .. 5 an F. EK. 12 
Giyatri, wife of Brahms aera Ae Ome 
Gdyatri Mantra, .. : = F. EK. 2,3, 8 
Greiger, Prof. and the Dipavamed 174 n.; and 
the Mahivansea ~ क), , 
gender, in Old W. Raéjssthinl 181-185, 213 
246; in Popular Sanskrit Bup. 73, 74, 76 
ghuri, greese, a native hour = = .» 100 and n. 


ghee, ghrita, 1 : क Sup. 82 
Mudalide of Dhirimangalam, famous 

Coimbatore chief ६४ 3 1 .. 4 
Ghulam Rezd, Indian painter aa .. 194 
Gingerles, E. 1. Co's ship i ah -» 272 
Girha, g., and eclipses .. 5 F. K. 8.9; 14 
girih, giery, & measure .. ra 01 .. 9 
Girvar, insorip. == == = „ „ 193 end च. 
Goa, Gaspar Antonio and the Stone... .. 58 
godlings, heroic .. ve . ल. E. 31-4 
gods, Brahmanical otc.,37; of Madura .. 153 
pokul-ashamd day ke bo Pa ار‎ 1 
Goleondah, and BAmsa Rije =, ee .. 561 
gold dust, of Tibet .. <a. me =* 180 
Gollye, 11 لاعن‎ कथ) कक च ३. .. ति 
क agent .. 55 55 315 => 01 
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Gopal Aiyyer, Mr V., and Buddha dates .. 132 

Gopannirya, Brihman, lieut. to Kampana 
Udeyir 11. 7, 12; Goppanarya, restored 
Hinduism in Srirangam == 154 


| Gopa Timma Nripati, Sijuva Tirumalaiye 


Diva Mahi 2419 first Séjuva governor of 
8. India .. =o = + ४ == 13 
Girkhis, speak 1. Pahari 5 .. 142 
Goaila, Makkhali Gosila 126, 127 and عه‎ 
Mamkhalihutta .. .. 139--131 ; 177 and عه‎ 
Giiriiga, hill near EKhotan, where the Du- 
treuil de Rhina MS. waa fo ., . छन. 45 
grdmadevatds, village चककि .. ..F. हए. 21 
Grammar of the Old Western Rajasthin! with 
special reference to Apabhrampa and to 
Gujardti and Marwari, Notes on, 21—26; 
55—63; 84--91 ; 181-188 ; 213-316 225 
—Z28; 245—252 


‘Great Sophie for Shah Tahmaap .. +» 239 
Grierson, Sir G., and Rajasthin! oto, 21 and صا‎ 22 
gruela es 1 .. Bup. 62 


Gryps, Greek, Garuda =, 4» a. 38 


Gudaphara, Gondopheres, and Vikramiditya.. 123 
gudhi-pddea, fires day of the year .. F. EK. 8 


Guérinot, and Jainiam .. . 55 „> 119 


| Gubasenal, Il, kings... 55 = 177 and च. 


Gujarat, and the Gurjaras 22—24; 159, 1; 
Saurishtra 138; and Amoghavaraha .. 207 

Gujaritl, as connected with Old Western 

Rijesthini, see Grammar of 21—26; 55— 

63 ; 84--91; 181-188 : 213-316 225—228 ; 
945—252 Sup. 6 


 Gdjars, Gujare, the Gurjaras 159 and च. ; of 


Gujjare ete, 160, 162, or Ja:s, Jayte 161; 
and Rijpiits ..163 andn., 164and n., 165; f. 
Gujranwala, and the Gurjaras 159, andGijira.. 166 
Gujrit, two districts of the name -» 169, 166 
Gujura ys an .. 143,100 
Guibadan Bégam, princess and poetess, posma 
by ~ ie 
guima, adisesase = = 7 578 = Sup, 7 
प्यक, trade in ae .. 106. 1, 108, 110 
Gupta, kings, of Magedha and the Maukharis 
67; early, and the cycle of Jupiter 211 
script and the Bower MS. 179; or (+ 
ters Sup. 45n., and the lettery == 47, 45, 5 
Gujeres, of Sanskrit literature 143, in India, 
dates ots, .. 150 and n., 180-164, 166 
त्कः => == eer eee ee 


250 ١ 


Haider Ali, and the Baurishiras a 139 क. 
Hajrahatl, Hutchora Hatéce, tn, and J, Smith 





Aomvadm, towelling, trade in 70, or hammor 
77, 81, 100, 107, 269 


ceremony, ह. ह. 19: ¢. 21, 22. and त.‏ مسا ة«سجمة 


Harapéls, of Devagiri, + ~ .. 233 
Harihara, Emp.6; 1. .. ta 9 and n, 10 
Harita, pupil of Atrtya ७ Sup. 54, 66 
Haritaki Kalpa or Abhoyd Kalpa .. Sup. 62 


Hérit Sadhhita, mediaeval apocryphal work 
Sup, 56, or تاساك‎ -, £ Lb aed 
Haryaka, Dariakea عا‎ 133; or Darbhaka,,.167 and به‎ 
Harshacharvéa, a work by Bina, and k, Bhas 
KaAraVvarnan = 1 pe 
Hastings, hia Encyclopedia 128 ره‎ 174, 118. ; 
ond dates 3 i न 150 ,يد‎ 131 1. 
Hastipilaka, k., Hatthipila, and Mahijvira 
125 andn, 128 
Hithal Plates of (Paramira) Dhdrivarshe 
[Vikrama] Samvat 1237 (1150 a. p,) 193, ff, 
Hithaladi, HAthal, village, ancient Brahms 


athina .. ie + 1909 
Hawkndge, Thos., and J. Parker <° -. 10 
Hazara, dist., ancient त्का .. a2 . 144 
Helabaze, Allahibad 1 ध 3 .. 100 
Hemachandra, and the Caurasena Apabhramea 

2; 58, 59, 63, 64, 246; and the date 

of Mahavira 119, 173, 174 and n—177; and 

the Sdisundges 167, f.; and the Nandas 

172; and the Amoghavyigi .. .. 3095-3 
Herbert, Sir Thos,, traveller = . 241, f., 244 
Herne, Nat., E. 1. Co's servant 1.4 i. 27h 
Herodotus, mentions ant-gold .. = „ 144 
heroes, immortal .. 4 ह्न of, 2. 22 च. 
Hervy, Mr., E. I. Co's servant. . ae) २. SO 
hides, bydes, trade in .. -» 70, 72, 77, 100 
11119. "तत्त ع‎ a F. KR, 15-7 


Himalayan languages, Pahdri ote.; 22 ; Tibeto- 
Burman ete., = of * 142 148 : 164 n. 

Himalayas, barbarians of 146 ; and Khasas 150 ; 
and Gurjara settlemonta ५ +> 103-15 

विकता, Old W., wed by Chanda 23: and 
E. 142; and the Gujara ote : 

Hindu, kingdoma, in 5. India, conquered 1, 2; 
Chronicles and the Musaiman invasion of 
8. india 3, 45; worship, ,ماه‎ under Kampaéa 
Udayar 27—29; 31; method of reckoning 
170 0. ع‎ and Musalmin in 8. India 230 233 ; 
religion and the Nokes 30 कक 

Hinduism, in Madura 7, during Muhoammadan 
power 153, 155; 168 ; and foreign ee 162 

Hindu Kush dist. and ancient cannabalism 
144; home of the Kambéjas otc. 145 and 
nh; and the Resia mia. 8 ee 


180 


261 


268 n., 270 gods =, 


5, fi 





idol-worship, and Saive Siddbintism ,, 


१ 


INDEX 
SSS ~ ا‎ 


Hindua, and sun worship ए, E. 2; atid the 
wastika 3; and the moon ete. 4,7; their 
S—Il; 13, 14, 20-22 and a. 
Hindustan, and Shahdbu'ddin Ghori ., , 1 
Hindéstin!, and Gujart.. .. -, .. 168 
History of the Madhya Achiryas, A sketch 
of .. 1 5 -» 3533-3317, 5362-6 
History, ए, The Traditional dates of 151,.£ 
History, The, of The Naik Kingdom af 
Madura 1-17: 23738: 111-118: 133— = 
142 ; 153—158; 187—102; 217, f,; ॐ 
232; 3253-3 
19; andthe Gurjarakingdom ., ., 3 
Hobson-Jobsons, Some .. 3 Pees 239 
Hoermle, and Jainism 119 ; 127 بد‎ 129 ४., 130 n., 





191 n., 174 بم 178 بهم‎ and the Bower 
MBs. =r + 31 امم ف‎ 208, . 9 
Aoli-paurnima day 7 ria "> `, 7. 


hird-jitina, knowledge of doctrine of lunar 
ThAnSIONS 3 1 .. Bup, 87. 
Hormuz, Old, and The Zoroastrians .. .. 152 
Hospet, tu., destroyed by Isma’il Adil Shah .. 187 
Hoysajas of Dwirasamudra 2 and 27 overs 
thrown 6; andthe first Vijayanagara dyn. 
8 0. ; and Malik Katie oe ive ` , 
Hughes Robert, in Patna, ويس سه 69 بعك‎ 72, ` 
,18م‎ 82, f.; and J. Parker 97—00, | 
193. f., 106, f., recalled from एका 109--111 
Haglt, Gollye, Portuguese port 83; च. Smith 1 
४. يدم‎ tet ~ 19 
Himiydn, ,حرست‎ णत्‌ prince Kamin, 220, f; 238 
Himdyin-nama, pooms by Gulbadan Bégam 


#19, £. 

Hiisns, aod Miechchhas 67; and India 169— 
161, or Huns, coins of ete, ا‎ .. 162, 163 च. 
hundi, billof exchange .. .. .. “90 101: 


Ibbetson, the Inte Sir D, and the RAjpfite and 

Gijars.. ~~ 159 ررم‎ 161 and n., 163 १. | 
Ibrahim, कता مسا‎ „+ „+ 319 
ibrihim Adil Shah and Achyuta درف‎ , . 187 and بط‎ 


Huppdr, pdlayam, date of : 114 and n—116. 


minigrante, Telugu 135; Canareas .. =» 139 
immigration, of the Badugns oe 13.118 
immorality, among the Parivirams .. 1397 عه‎ 


Immadi Narnsinghe, Sijuve chicf 16, inserips. 
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India, pre-Aryan religion of 37; dramatic | livara, k., identified with Mahidéva of Déva- 


literature’ of, eto, 64-87; Travels of Peter | giri As 71. 
Mundy in 69; visited by Jean do Thevenct laverakriahna, Vardhaganyo, suthor .. 7. आ 
124; Scythian power in 122 7; (Britiah,) [t-aing, translator = ५ -. Bup. 58 


and the G, Pahiri lang. 142, 1. : various 
tribes of 143-147 را ,159 نرم‎ immigrations 





into 162, 164; 175; and the scribes of the Jacobi, Prof., and the date of Vidakhadatta 
Bower MS, 179, 1.7 and the Mughals 219; 67; and Jain dates 118—123 कण्वे त; 125— 
ष्व, rise of Tengalaiam ‘in 155 च. ; and the 131; 173 and n—1Ts 
तरम otc. 162, 164; 8. and. the Muham-" ` ١ Jahdndbdad, Delhi... * .. 24 “SY 
madana 1—3, 6; and Vijayanagar rule 8, ` ` Jahindrd Bégam, daughter of Shihjahin 141 ف‎ 
111, 1, 114, 153 and n.; and the Séjuvas । 144 
14; and’ Krishna مدن‎ 44, 46, 48; tribal ` Jotidngtr, emp., and Malik “Ambar 107 n., 
migrations into 138 ; 188; in the 14th com 249, 244 
233; under Naik rule 260; E., and the Jams | Jainendra-ryakoraea, and Sikateyana’s sitras 
121, 122 and بد‎ क. Wy, conquered “by | 210, f 
Ootma Kudphises ete. 125 and प. ठ tribes of ` | Jains, 118; chronology ol, its foundation, ete 
185; the Bower 248. ७42. Sup. 45 ०५ = | 119-193, 125, and Mahivirl, Buddhistic 
क 46; 48; 52; medical literature of 62 | relations conberning them 126—131, 133, 173; 
64; and popular Sanskrit ete. 45; and: 5 ١ and ४1898 faiths 155 ; tradition, and the 
cubomaney त अ~ १ 28. lee = 87 ^ Nanjis 167 fy 1 75 nev nj 17%; 176 anc 0. 
Indian, Buddhist protective spells, see Dha- Creed, called citurydna 178; and Sanskrit 
rani S7—42; 49—34; 92-95; Parsis 161; 8५7. 65 


medioine ‘and ‘civilization ‘ete. in the Bower = 
MS: 170, {,; History, fragment of .. = 240 
Indo-Mughal art .. «+s ee ow 124 
Indra, `+ and-the Saurishtras 141 + ‘ond 
; thunder == 35 55 oe jo E 13 
ndra dhanwéshya, rain-| 5  F. 9 
धिकः जनः ` == ` = +न: ऊप, 97, 70, 4. 
Ingeription, Padaruja or Rummindei, note 
it شاه‎ 7 | == ॥ श | 
inscriptions, at Tirupatur 5; and the Ballalas 
etc. 4 च, Tn, 8 ond no. 0 and 2. ; of the 
Naika eto. 10 and o., 11 and n, Sijuve 3 
and च, 14; 16 क 17-2. Tuluva 15 n., 44 
and o—46-and n.; Bina 32 م‎ ए 
श्ण oto. 33.and ०-- 30 ; of Bhaskaravarmac | 
665, 05, م‎ ; at Dbélpur 121; of Atoka 152, 
172 = ¢ 212; Sanskrit and the Gurjares 101, 
163; of Kharavela ote, 187 n, 470 oy 173; 
Nagirjuni 175 ४.) 178; Met. Aba etc. 193 and 
Rashtrakuta 207; relating to Achyuta 


Jakkamma, زعم‎ of the Téttiyans .„ 9961. 
jaldlshahi, fine piece goods, perhapa * jelolaies 
268 n. 
Jartikes, and Jatis ०* os 146 7. 
Jatdvarman Parikrama Pipjyo .. .. 30, 34१. 
Jatdvarman Sundara Pipjya 1 . 337. 
Jatilavarman, Srivallabha ~~ .. .. अत्रे खत त 
तन, Jats, and the Gijers 161; ‘and Raj- 
ب الع‎ (1... 
नदान्‌ [णा أت‎ Atréya ٠ Sup. 54 and n., 6 
١ Jaunpur, Junapoore, carpets from. = क 
| बकना 11 Chilukya omp. = = aa .. SF 
| Joyasithha of Kumbla, unidentified .. +, 266 
Jearsny, Wm. E. 1. Co's. serviint - 267 
Jehanger coved, a measure. = Nd os, f 
jololsies, probably काको .. =-= °^ 268 
Jetavana, th कण Buddha + = ,- 13 
Jinji, tn., under Krishos Deva’... 1 .. 48 
Jivadhani, goddess ind amallpox =, 11606 
^ Jivaka, medical writer Sup. 36, 58, reputed 





कै 


न= 





Raya ete, 188 and ,ره‎ 189 १. 190, 191 and friend of Buddha ie x 
218 and ويم‎ to Viévanithe Naik ote...) Jivinanda Vidylsigera, ‘and ‘the Charaka 

to Narahari Sanhild.. - .. इछ. 63‏ ;260 ,258 ;2 538 يوه وود 
Tirtha ete, 203, 266, 1.; illustrating develop- Joannea De Lact on India and Shahjehan‏ 

ment of the character ‘y.' Sup. 47 andn.— book notiee =. - : ee. 9094 

65 | Jones, Thos., E. I. Co's. servant a wel. 

19 | Josia, theship .. : ¬ الك‎ RTS 

Julien, and the Rummindei تعقصا‎ =" 19 n. 

Jusapoore, Jaunpur i 


Jupiter, Cyele of 21 1; Brohaspati F. K. 4; 


ne a قا‎ 8 ॥ 8. 


19 0 
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Kadamba, kings, early, and the Cycle of 
Jupiter : 


Kidisiya, Arab victory at 5 1 
Kadphises IL, and Indis ०» 6 
kijfila, caffalo i. 107—109 
Ko-gyur, the Mahdylina Canon 37 Ka-gyur 
Gyud =, in 49 
iahdr, caharr, porter 3 111 270 


123 ; 125 and n.; 176 n 
176 and يك‎ 


of Gardabhilla 
Kalakacirya, removed the Pajjdsan . 
Adlakdedryabathdnaka, and a . 126 
Kalakddu, tn., and Martigja-Varma _. 190 ऋ. 
Kildgoka, k. 168 and n., 169, 171 and n.; per- 


haps a Nanda 172 
عورفلفظ‎ Koil, home of Mavilivina 10, 31; 

1 41. ॥ => 83, 35 >. 
Kalayir Somanar, Pinjys chief, 10, 11, 31, 33 
Kalbarga, fort and موطهة ك1‎ Déva 8 == 44 
Kalbhairay,g. .. नुः ए. ह. 19 
بمجعطلفظ‎ and the Piidcheas 144; and the 

| 1 مو‎ 5 a. 55 145 
Kali Age 198 


Kalinga, co. and Kpishpa Déva 44; conquest 
of 169 and n., 170; raided 173; and Sama 


Bistrin .. 262—264 
Kalpaks, minister of the first Nanda = 174 
kalpas, amall monographs Sup. 54, 57, 62, 61 


Kalpasdira, the 119, 121 n., 122 and n., 123 n.; 
127 ,بد‎ 128; and Dhrouvasena 176 f 


Kolyina-kdraba, medical treatise Sup. 58 and عق‎ 


EKamanan, Kampana Udeyar .. - 28 and 8 
kamarband, girdle ~ 5 = नन 1 
Kambelams, Téttiyan septs , , . 138 
Eambalattirs, Telugu colonists of Kongu 135 | 
KAmbéjas, .. 144 .م قصضه‎ 145 and n.; 147 


Kampais, k., 4 بيه‎ Udaylir 5—9; and the 
Sejuves 12; Vijayanager general 27; or 
Kamanan 28 and n.; a Canarees 29; 30, 1. ; 
reduces the South 34; 153, f.; IT. and the 
Chije and Pinjyan kingdoms Tand त. 8 

EKimrén, son of Babar, poems by him 218—224 

kam-sithd, unfinished cloth . 78, 80 


Kanarese chiefs and Vira Narasimha 43 | 


Kansgj, and Nigabhata II, 162; Gujara- 
0100४ os ७७ 163 and n. 
Hantts, and Kaunindas 148 بن‎ ; Or ना 


150 and च, 
Kanishka, date of 65, 66, 


patron of Charaka 180; + -Bup. 56, 57 and च, 








Kankas, unidentified tribe of N. W. India 


146 and a, 
| KankSyana, medical writer ؟‎ Sup. 58 
Kannanir, vil. and fort .. 154 and ىق‎ 
Kannivadi chiefs A 58 =» 118 
Kapilavastu, tn., and Buddha -» 108; 203 
Eipiia,and Kapigi ., Sy, .. 144 
Kippiliyans, Canarese casts , , 139, +^, 
karirt, carrarye—fast, ingrain == 78 
kirkhdna, corconna, workshop 75 
Karnasuvarna, dist, and K. 111 akaravarman 
95. ff. 


Karnata, kingdom, and Narasingha the Sdjuva 14 
kasar, keawure, discount 3 ip — 70 


Kasher, Khaidl, and Khoddlaya 148 
Kashgar, and the Khas 150 
| Keshmir, under the Khases 149, 1. ; and birch 
bark 179; oe Sup, 45 
Kashmiri, and the Ajars.. -» 160 
Easia mts., the Hindu Kush or Kashgar mta,.. 150 
kind, cosmid, messenger - ट 97, 101 
Kéhikavritt, work by Panini 200, ا‎ 
n., 270 
Edil-rije, probebly Divodiss 6४, 91 
Kaftyaps, legendary saint, and Kashmir, 144, 149 
Kityepa, medical writer Sup. 58, two of the 
Date 5 » 80 
Katkale-tirtha, sacred pond near Nésik F K. 16 
| koul ghdine 2 ह. ह. 24 
Kaunindas, 147 n., identified with the 226 
148 5 
४४६४४ ,. न «ast =+; 
 Esutilya, and the Arattas . lid يم ننه‎ 210 
कध val., and the Vijayanagare 183. f. 
EKavundja chiefs, and Vidvanitha, 
and Kongu Péilygars .. a 134, f.; 140 
tdya, the body, and Sk, kayagate St nm. 
Kilyastha, writer-caste, and Kayathan - ऋ 
| Keene, Mr., and Jihandré Begam =» S44 
Kéralis ~ ॐ 
Kerridge, Mr, and R. Hughes -60, 72, To, 106 
kersyoa, trade in ह a 7 
Kotu, g., and eclipses ह. K. 8.9 


Khadalik, N. 2. of Domoko, scene of the find 
of the Stein MB. 5 » oo 8. 5ه‎ 
Khakha, tribe, and the द्व) 4404 149, of the 


Jehlam Valley ¢ ,. 150 
Khanderai, इ, .. “ay -~krK لك‎ 
Khendoba,g .. .. =» BE. 22 
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ते 





Ehiravela, his edict, ete. 150, 167 च, 170 n., 
173, 176 
Kharoshthi, dialect and the Puraaes..° .. 196 
Khas, ट. Himalayan Arysn-speaking caste 
143 and तत, 
Yokshes and Rakshasss .. == 144, 146 
Khasdlays, Valley of 20980), or Easher had 
.. 148 


literature, or Khdalra, ete. 143 and ريم‎ Casiri of 
Pliny 144, 145—151, 159 ; earliest historical 


immigrants 164, and the Piiichas ..165 and نص‎ 


Ehaskuri, Neipél! or E. Pahii lang. 142 


khdenama, casamana, letter of introduction 
75, 101 f. 

trade in.. <a + 71, 260‏ ,مممسوه , مديقاع 

Khilji, dyn. ie we ee a hae | 


Khotanese lang. ie ar .. Sup. 64 
Khurram, صضقطة زطقطة‎ =. ‘i vs 241, f. 
Khusru Parviz ह भ! .. 168 
Kielhorn, Prof,, and the 2914१58 4 and च. ; 

the Vikrama eractc, == .. 181; 206, 207 


,. 153 
1717 n, 
.. 162 


1 and the Zorosstrians.. पुः 
Koldbe, dist., ceremonies in ह. E. 6; 


sages otc, 10; 12; sacred pond etc, 15- 
17; and तक == ia + 59 18; 23 
Eolamba, Cu Quilon 9 क aa छ 3 8 


० णनी State, and moon worship F. K. 5; 

sacred waters in 13, ceremonies .. + 
Koliam era, in Kérila co. 
Kollar, Telugu, Golla, Tottiyan subdivision.. 135 


ऋ चः कछ क 


kolu, Tamil, darbdar, Fs 9 1 .. 114 
Kondavidu, fort, . ae 3 43, †, 
Kongu, ©0., Salem and Coimbatore), the 


Palayams of 133, £; 
139; and Canarese tribe 140 8 ; 
siva 230 و يم‎ people, conquered =e. 
Kovlys, EQgiye =-= = == * 
Kosala, k., and Ajitesstra— «+ + 


kohod!, cottewalle, KN swab agent = 
Kéyilojugu. Tamil work, on ne of Tri 
chinopoly 3 يم‎ 4 ०.० 6 .م‎ 7n, 8 ऋ. ६ OF 
~~ द 9 च, ; 10 يم‎ and the Sajuves 

ete. 18 n., 14n., 16 وريه‎ and Panjys history 


29, च. ; and the M in 8, India 
153 and رم‎ 154 २. 158 ७, ; and Trichinopoly 


Krishoa, ريع‎ and the Téttiyans 135; and the 
Gireeka 146; image, given to Ananda Tirtha.. 7 


“Krishna Sastri, Mr., on Achyuta Raya. . 
Kyishnitréya, medical author .. a 








Krishpa, Déva Raya, ond Nigama Naik 30; 
35: from 1508-1530, oalled the 2nd or 
Andhra Bhija 43 and n.,—47, death of 48; 
115; 187 andn—189 and n.; 191; and 
Viivandtha Naik 192, 258 and n.; 229, 232; 

S57 and 9. ; 

Krishnipuram plates, and Nagama Naik 191 
and n 
.. 188 

Sup, 61 

Kridhavasad, wife of Kiasyapa, and ancestress 
of the Pisitisis .. ss .. 144 

Kshdrapini, people of Atréya .. Sup. 54, 56 

kehatakehina, subject treated in the Navanitaka 

Sup. 64 

Kahatriyas, and the Kbaias 150; and Rajpits 
ete, 159, 181 and च. ; and the Gujaras. . 164, f, 

¦ ‡ 1 

179 


259 


Kuchar and the Bower MS, a “ 9 
Kuchean, unknown lang. of Kuchar, used in 

be == Sup. 64‏ >= .. الشتره 
Kudumidmalai, in Pudukottah State, (and‏ 

other places) has Bana inscripa =. . 3 
Kusi-shuang, King of, Shaonano Shao Koshana, 

Wue chi tith .. मः ~ 3 =» 66 
Kuhn, Dr, and the name نابل‎ 89814 = == 18 
kuladevatas, family deities = ए. EK. 21, 23 
kuladharmas, days of worship .. =» ॐ, ह 3 


| Kulaigkhara, Eales किकः, or Mare varman, 


Pinjyan ,عا‎ murdered 2 and n.; 33 n.; 
dates 2 न „ » 3#---39 عه‎ 
Kulattir, دسم وماقم‎ date of 114 and n,, 115 


| Kula Vardhana, Pipjya, conquered .. 28, 1 
| Kulinges, Kelinges ७७ 1 + 145 and च. 
Kulitaa, people of Kulu 0 147 and بها‎ 


Kumira, Subrahmanya, and Kumérila Bhai ta 
26# ©. 


ancestor of Ghetti of Mudaliar .. 134‏ ,ولوس ع1 


kumdra-badha, children’s dinoases . Sup, 66 
Kumira Gupts, omp. and the Saurishtras .. 8 
Kumérajive, translator .. 58 =» Bup, 88 

Kumars Krishnappe, son of Vishvaniths 
257 ©. 

Kumérila Bhatt, an incarnation of Kumara 
(Subrahmanys) 178 ا‎ 204 n. 
000500 etc. ,, “Sup. 86 

Lumbhabiri-matatgayuktl, applied to dice 
| Bup. 86 
Kane, 20458 & += = ee *" 257, f. 
Kupdls, k., and एष्व. + र "76 and n. 
Kunsjeas, and Kanote ٠٠ 55 द 148 च. 
Kunbis, and sun-worship 0, == ऊ, K. 2, 7, 8 


kundos, ponds ७ 9 क विः = iii ह, E. 19—15, 18 








124. and n., 133; or त्रा .. 
Raniydr plates, of VenkatalI. .. = 
Kushins, and fakes = اام‎ 57 
Kusindrd, visited by Buddha .. di ०५ 


lace, bobbin lace, trade in 79 and ,بم‎ 7 


8 ,1ط ,1173 == 





| Ma:thyagtha, (Napjvantilldya) father of Vagu- ` 


INDEX 






Madhvachirya, and the Dvaita philosophy 


233, 234 and १. ; 235 ०. ; 262, 264—266 


229 د‎ ١ Madhva Acharyas, a aketeh of. the history of 
„4 125 
128 


233—237, 2636 
madhviesrs, medicated mead .. Sup, 82 


=. 235 
Madras, Pres, and the Vijayanagaras..  .. 333 
100, {+ 269 | Madura, Naik Kingdom, History of دا‎ 


lack, dye 78, gumlacke, ., + 55 
loghu-rudra, rain-rite  ,, ५ +> 
Lakhiwar, Lackhoure, market town pear Patna 


10, 73—15, 78—82, 98—100, LO4—107, 109, f. 


Lakkena Danda Nayaka, first Naik Viceroy 

19 and n.—13; and the Pindya succession 

im Madura क ail क) en, al 
Lakshinl, goddess, and the Saurishtras 1415 


ह. 2.6. 0 
Lakshmidhara, Prakrit, grammarian + 147 on 
Lassen, M. and Rock-Edict 13... a اد‎ ll RH 
८५६१५००, garlic eee ae = o» Sop. 3 
Launa-kalpa, treatise on garlic == .. Sup. 81 
favs of Manu, aod the Khadaa +, - = 141 
lead, trade ا عم عه يتا‎ pr (72, 268 


Left aod Right Hand Castes _. 1 


liha, linetus / ध Sup. #2 | 
Lethbridge, E., author of epography of The 
Afogul Emyjnre क كن‎ ह क 8.5 


Leurnano, M., and Jain dates . १, 129 1780 
Lhoss Expedition of. 1904, لصف‎ Tibetan Mas, 


37 भत 0. | Mahimaplaltivara Vittaladéve Maha.Raya, 
Lhasea, era, and the date of Buddha's death., 197 Vitthala g.v,.. 85 ५ क ee 
lightning a oe F. Kk. 1 1. {1117 iri Vidyardy Dhdrant, 
lignum, lignome Alloes, trade in 78 (or 5 ig raat 5 Sup, 87] 
1 ४, i | . छ ॥ । के "ध ह يك‎ 
eamateh) "* eat 4 plenty Oe, TOO يسا متمق‎ Beira اين‎ Buddha, . 1397 
linctus, Agha ف 37 ف من هلد‎ Sup. 8 ا‎ , अनाना, k,, and موسر وه قار‎ Nandarija | + 167 
linen, lynen, tradein .,  .. -+ 105 | Mabdrashten, co, conquered ... . 9 
liniments ++ = क ai Sup. 53 Mahardahtri dial, . (कः) a) a, ب‎ न 
Literature, Indian Medical  ,= Sup. 64; ६. । | maharahis,, medical authorities Sup, 64 57 
Littlejohn, Ed., E. I. Co.'s servant => el ८1111 1 17 1 2 18 
looking-glaas, trade in دوا‎ ~, TO | سم متام‎ भ epithet, 9 8 ग र । 
luck, कयते the planets ... .. FE S|" 2. ए wan 5 — 8 
lumbi, a creeper, ete.,and Lumbini. 18 and n. Mihashthina, identified wi Pet لد‎ a هبو‎ 24 
Lumbini Pillar inscrip, x 51 ie क मी مت‎ 
Lyall, Sir C. J., and the Rummindei inserip. ` | سه‎ The Rete ah थः ee ४ 1१8 
Lyon, the ship 7, ages Mahéndrapala, k. .... नि onli 3“ करत 3 ul | 188 
i कक 00 i: > क | i ik مقرم‎ Mahinda, in Ceylon : la: a + 24 2 1 00 
: Moines, iiynnnas, Indian talleing ملساط‎ 689, १४ 
^. Majjhima Nikaya, the, ind Buddha : 19 
क्रा Cupid, and the moon =e क्रं चेः F. EK, 0 Cyrene : 182 


Midhava, author of the Siddha-yiga Sup. 69, 
61, 


105, 119 
F..K. 15 








140 |, Mahabharata 


Mahabhirsh ya, the, and 4 
230, 244 Mahddéva, يعا.‎ of Dévagiri, and lévara.. = 266 





27—30; 43—48 ; 111- 118 : 133-142 :. 153 

198; . 187-192 211-318; . 2299939; 
2053-3 

Magadha, kingdom; and the Jaina 121, 4. : 

and Mahivira, ,ربمن‎ 126; list of kings 168 च. 

170; and the Mauryas 173, 115 7.६ end 


Jaing ia wt 17 


| Magadhai Naidu, or Nadu Nidu dist, .. 92 and in, 


Migadhi dialect . , 2 6 boa) Bee قشر‎ 

Magas of Cyrene, kk. Maka, 132, death of 133 

Magic, among the Tottiyan Polygaré 136: عه‎ 
witch craft 15, K. 8; and incantation Sup, — 


~ 65, 66, 0ه‎ 
Mahab Alipur, Mohubalpoor Mobalepoors 109 بد‎ 
Aahibalipuram, and 1 ॥/ 11 «= 31, 32 and n, 


the, mentions the Khajas and 
144-145, 151, 159, 161m, 
` 310. 1. 


Other tribes 





Malacoa, Mallacka, Portuguese trade with .. 83 


Malayilam, co is <4 * a ee | | 
Malda, tn., trade with .. „ *¶1, 2a, 110 
Malik "Ambar and Jahingir .. भू 107 n, 
Malik ए, in 8. India 1, 2, Nabu or Naib 
3 and .م‎ 4 and n,; 6, or Mullab 76 7. 
Malik Kasim, gov. cof Hugh .. my 
Malik Nabu, or Naib, Malik द्वतः : 
Malla-linkara Woulieon, Burmese Chronicle 
200 and n, 
Mallikirjuna, inscrip, of 11 and ०. ; and the 
Bajuvas . 45 es 11 2, ` 
Malwa, and the Saurdahtras~ , = 5 .. 138 





ननगाः, palayam, date of .. 114, 115 and प. 
vila Mahimuni, leader of Tengalaism 

155 and n, 156 

76 and يس‎ 90 

. FL. EK. 13 

207, f. 


Mandangad, vil., has هت‎ sacred well 
Mandasor, inacrip, .. fs 7 3 138 n, 
manda, mandyles, turban cloth., =, 71, 82 
manes, pitas ४५ vf == ®, K. 5, 6,8 
Mangammél, dist... ar = 7 «+ 141 
Mangu, greatest of the Sajuvas *-* 12 and च, 
1 1.1.14, न Tamil Buddhistic poom „+ 197 
Manora, Goa State, pondsin =,  .. F. ए. 13 
Manueci, hia ‘ bezoar" or * cordial stone’ 36 
or Manouche, on Shibjdhan 241—243 and 
n,; hia theory of the Naik King ; 261, f. 
Manu Chola, mythical ancestor of the Cholas .. 235 
Maral, Ratndgiri dist., sacred water fall at 
FP. K. 13 
Miravarman Kuletékhara 11, Pinjya k. .. ॐ) 
Miravarman Parikroama, Pinjya عا‎ .. .. 0 





Maravarman Sundara Piodya I. 3 33 8. 
Maravas, of Tinnevelly, and Vijvanitha .. 4 
March, John, E. I. Co.'s servant .. 267, + 
Mirtipjavarma, at Timbraparpi =. .217; 331 n. | 


Marriage customs, of the TOttiyans 136 and 
ريم‎ 197; the Reglis 138; the Aguppans 
140; and nymphs ee ... -- «= FL 2, 18 

Maruti, monkey god ss. «. 7 .-F. E. 21, & 


Masulipatam,and J. Smith .. .. 
mullonga, elsphant, ote. . 1 2, क क 


== 267 
Sup. 88 





Maukharis, and the Guptas of Magadha 


3 and. | 





ih ib |, fi. 
mdéshd, «a meamure st == ev» 106 and n. | 
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Matt... Matha, of Sankarichirya, at Conjee- 
VAarain .. 5 ia 2358 and च. 
Mathura, tn., and Krishna 146; Council of .. 176 
Matts, eight, established by Manavila 
Mahimuni .. Aci re *» 155, 156 =, 
67, ¢ 
maund, the Jehingirl man == 78 and n., 81, f, 
Maurya, dyn., rise of 64, 67; dates 120, 122, 
167; Era 170 n., and the Seleucidan era 
175 and n; 174 





| Mivaliviina, kings (and Mivalivaram) 31, f., 


or Rityars, and Mivalivinada, inscrips. of.. 33 
Mavili Vanathi Rays, Sundarathol, a Pinjya 


chief .. : 5 . 10, 11, 31 
Mivalivaram, or the Seven Pagodas, 31, f. 
Max Muller, and Buddha ... “7 13), f. 
mdsra ond musera 4 ४ *„ 82 and n. 


medicine, treatises on, etc., Indian, in the 


Bower Ms. 179; Sup. 34, 64—66, 65, 78, 79, 31 
Megasthenes, and the Hindus 170 and n.; and 
Pitaliputra .. ५१ > 172 
Mekail, angel, Michael .. 3 7. K. 12 
men, ceremonies for .. क =» FB. 109 
Menandor - - as ne ५ 175 ऋ. 
Mobulepoore, Mahab Alipur .. 100—111 
Mogallina, disciple of Safijaya. . 125 n., 130 n. 
mohair, moberes, trade in as 9 8 100, # 
monastrica, cight, and at Udipi ,* 397 
Mongoles, merchants from Upper India or 
Persia . 5 : 2 र 71, 73 
spots, and worship, etc... F. مط‎ 4 
wrality, of the Tittiyana 5 8 137 7. 
Morris, and the name Lu™ mini =+ 13 
mosque, built in Ramesvaram , ~ 7 oot 
MrichchAakatika, the, and the Greek drama 65, 
possible ago. a 59 -» 66 
MS., the Bower, book-notice .. 2 179, f. 


ऋ. Old W. Rajasthint, and others 21, 23— 
26 and زيم‎ 55, 58,62; The Supple” 
Mr. Taylor, dealing with the Pindyas 27 
and n..—32 n.; 34 on; Sanskrit, and the 
Dharani or spells 37; 50 n., 51 n; histori 
eal, and: Telugu Colonies 113-118 n.; and 
Hastipilaka 122; the Madura 133, :ا‎ 
Mackenzie, ete., 135 and n.,—137; the Mack 





189 च; from E. Turkestan .. Sup. 45 and n. 
Mubirik, son of * Alduddin" .. en .. 233 
Much-kund, sage os on ,. हि. EK. 16 
Muckrob Con, Mukarrab Ehan 99, 98, f. 

102, 106, f. 
08, 102 
Mudkal, tn.,captured .. <7 ‘ows ae 187 
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> DEA 


न=‏ بده 





mudrdriteasa, by Visakhadatia, book-notice 
b4— (> 

Mugdhdvabodhamauktiba, elementary Sanskrit 

grammar 1 

Mughal, ravages in 58, India 116; art 124 
oppreamuon of the Gijar-RAjpits 
Mughals, Chagtéi Turks 219; The Greai, 
Gardena of, book-notice as 2 , 
Muhammadana, in 8. India 1, 2n., 3 and no, 
6 ; or Musalmins 7 and nm; 12 and n.; 111; 
153, £, 257; and the Pinjyas 24 and رمه‎ 
29.; in Madura 30, £; and the Téttiyans 136 
nm; and the Deocan .. a 15 
१4०1१114 Shih, Bahmanik., and Jatavarman 
Parikrams Pindya .. ae =+ ॐ 

Mukarrab Khén, Muckrob Con, and R. Hughes 
69, 99, ^ 102, 105, 1 


262 


mukha- [Apa and face " plastera a ऋ = ऋ Sup, 8 1 
Mulla, for Malik Eafir .. 58 28 and n,, 29 
Munje,k.... .. 575 aie .. 168, 1 


Munivanidthyudayo, 3. त, 1. 
الاضط‎ => oe os 55 
Muntéz Mabal, Arjumand Binj Bégam, wife 
of Shihjahin .. .. 240 and n,, 241, 244 
murali, dedicated girl .. 55 a ह, ध 22 
अप्र १४0४१, Mucksoudabad, silk from 71, 98, 102 
Musalmin, Musalmins, conquest of & India 
1-8 136; 233; defeats, in Madura dist. 
7 १.६ influence in 163; and Vijayanagar 14, 
157, 1858 and n.; and Kampana Udayir 27 ; 
invegion of Pinjyn co. 31; and miechchAas 
68; oppremion of the Canarese 139; and 
the Saurdshtras 141; tyranny in frirangam 
155 ; and the Gijar-Rajpita 164, £.; States, 
and Rima Kiya SP 


musters .. ss 55 .. 108, 108 
Mutasiva, k. ० 3 * =-= 1 
1. | كم‎ dark lore क्रं ज कक F. EK. 19 


Muttarasa Tirumalai १४४11 Vanathi Riya, 
Pinjya chief... , -10, 11. 1 

Mysore, §., and Kumira Kampana 9; and the 
Saurishtraa 139 end n.; under Krishon 
Rai 257; ع5‎ Maxur =, 58 5 :. 262 


Nodu Nidu, Mageadhai Nidu .. 
Nagabhata L, Gurjarak, .. 
1.1... - II, k.in Kanauj .. 
Nagedian, k. - ai 


21, 24 
.. 165 


45 


85 a | 208 


हर + „ 290 and n. 


| Nagama Naik, chief supporter of Narasinghs 


the Séjuva, bis supposed identity with Kot- 
tiyam Nigama Naik 14 and رد‎ 15; conquered 
the Pindya co. 26; 117; 231; at Madura 
232; restored Chandra Stkhara 30; 116: 
218; his expedition and defection 253 and 


| Nagarasu, father of Viivanaths Naik .. >> . 291 
| Nigirjune, identified with Sudruta the 
Younger ف‎ क >» Sup. 66 
Naégirjuni inscrip. = = 5 175 च. 
nagas, dragon epirita =, = + 334-48 
Nagas, kings 5 ar +> . 49, ,ا‎ 52, १, 


Nigeri, characters in Hithal कन्न. 193; 
form, of letter‘““y" .. as -» ७], 47 
nogpanchami, day > as विरि Ab । 
Nahapina, or Nahavahaca, Satrap 120, and 
Naik Kingdom of Madura, History of 1-17 


7—36; 43—45; 111-118: 133-143 
153-158: 187—192; 217—218; 229—232 
253—262 


| चैर कापी Achirya, or Varadichdirya, son of Vé- 


nakir, to diahonoura bond د‎ oe -» 1 
nakedness, and rites 9.9 1 اءء‎ ¥F. KE. 19 
Nalanda, and Mahdivira 127 n., and Buddha. 
123 ®. 
Nanda, k., successor to Udiyin 173, 174 and 
9. ; 168 n. 


.1560 يذ ]® 155 , „ 


| Nendarija, its connection with Mahipadma 


and Mahinandin ०१ 167 and च. 
Nandaa, the, fall of (4, dates 120—122; 124 
and 9. ; nino 167 and بيه‎ 168 and n., 171,f,, 174 
Nandivardhara, عا‎ 57 aa 99 .. 17 
Nandrus, and Alexandrus ie ye 167 o. 
Narabari Tirtha, name given to Bima Sdstrin 
236, ¶, ; Jaina Pontiff 5 3013-0 
Naharipati-sotram, and Narahari Tirthe 2523-4 
Narass Naik, chief, supported Narasingha the 
Béluve, founded the Tuluva dyn. 15 and त, ; 
viecroy and wurperin Madura 16 and च. ; 
begins to rule 31; and the Miavalivinada 
Riyars, jote., 33; and Arikéesri Pardkrome 
39 and ०., 36; deposed the emperor, otec., 
43, 46, 47; 220. 
Narasa Raja Udayir १ । न 58 . 43 त. 


Narasimgha Mehrti, post, and Old W. Rajaa- 





च 





Nitaputta, Niganths 127 and n., 128 and प, 
130; 173; desthof .. 7 + vs ITT 
Nature Powers .. > 3 ..F. E.I—12 
कवटा, nine planets os 3 F. E. 9 
napami, fithi ap : 4 .. Fem 8 
Navaniiaka, a section of the Bower MS. 150; 
Sources and the date of it .. .» Sup, 53-4 
Navaritri, festival, and Vidvanitha.. 192 and 
nm, 255 
Navairi, to., to which the fire temple was 
removed .. we ज्र ५६ चन 151, ^ 
Niyars of Travancoro =+ 0 +» 217 and n 
Nehivend, battle of as na a» 162 
Nepal, E. limit of Pahari lang. 142, f and the 
Khafas 147 and ०. ; 150, £. ; 165; and Bho 
drabibu 176; and the development of the 
letter 3 == = ७ = ss ee Sup. 52 
nétragjana, collyria ee «. Sup. 8 
Nidhanpur, Sylhet diat., where Bhiskaravar- 
man's copperplate grant was found -- 95 
Nigantha Nit (h) a—putta, Buddhistic hereti- 
cal teacher, identified with Mahivira 126; or 


Nirgrantho Jfatiputrah „190 and 7.; 1237, £ 
Nilakkittai, Pilayam ऋ 9 Le । 2 1 3 ¢ 
hills, and the Badugis He 113 n. 


Nimi, epic ruler of Videha =... ..Sup. 56, 58 
Nirgranthas 127,131; and schisma .. .. 177 
Nirgrantho Jidtiputrah, and Nataputta .. 126 nh. 
Nirmal, Thina dist., has a kunda lake ..F. EK. 14 
Nirvana, of Buddha 132, 1; 1617, 1, 170— 
172 and च; Era 203, f.; of Mahivira 119, f.; 
172. £ ; 125, 174, 176 
Nizam Shih of Abmadnagar, and Rima Riya 230 
Note on the Padariya or Rummindei Insorip- 
tion 2, ~ ज 17-- 0 
Notes on the Grammar of the Old Western 
RaAjasthini with Special Reference to Apa- 
bhramga and to Gujariti and to Marwari 
21—26; 55—63; 94--91 ; 181-1838: 213— 


916; 225—226 ; 245—252 | 


uns, deolension of, in Old W, Rajasthani 
181—186; 213—216; in ‘populsr’ Sanskrit 
Sup, 65 n., 87, 70, 76 
numerals + ^+ ,* अण. 68 
Numiz, on Achyuta Riya .« 187 and n.,185 n. 
nymphs ^ ee ५ ‘le 


opthalmie science, and Nimi == == Sup. 58 
Orissa, and Achyuta Riya = x 188 च. 
Osteology of the Ancient Indians, by Dr, 


Hoernle as oh as चः ज तं 150 | | 


F.K. 13, f. | 


Padariya or Rummindél Inscription, A Note 
omit =, Fis: ch 3 a 17—20- 
Padmanibha, author .. . 85 
Padmandbbea Tirtha, 3001979 Bhatta 234, f.; 
Jaina Pontiff .. .. 262—266- 
Pahari languages 142—151, 159-166; and 
painting and engraving at Agra and Delhi .. 124 
Paiyalacchi, a work by Dhanapiila, and the 
Vikrama era .. 3 ~ „ + ' व 
Pajake, vil, 8. Canara dist., birthplace of 
Vieudéva oe 4 ts .. 235, 237 


Pajjisan, removal of 10 00 # 8 „+ 1१8 


Ajdtefatru =-= =-= =+ == 196. 190 
Pakupiaka or Papjukibhaya, k. of Ceylon .. I 51 
Pilaka,k. of Avanti. . 3 .. L20—122 
Palamkottah, tn., and the Canarese immi- 

grants १३ 112 च. 
Palayams, feudal estates, of Trichinopoly and 

apappirai, ete., 114 and n.—118 and بلا‎ 

of Kongu 133 and n., 134 and 7. ; of ‘Tinne- 

velly == Fa 189 n 
Pali, Canon 1305-1328, 190; texts, and Buddha 

dates .. ५ a +, LTS 
Pallia of Tinnevelly, and Visvanitha = ٠ .. 194 


palm leaves as writing material. - Sup. 45 n. 
Paacha-rakshd, collection of Dhdravis 
Sup. 87, £. 


panchiyats, among the Téttiyans .. 139 يعم‎ 146 


| Pandhar, goddess agi ज „>= F. K. iw 


Papluviles, عا‎ of Ceylon a a == 71 
Pandyan kingdom, aod the Muhatumadans 
1—6; 111, ¢; and Vijayanagar 7, 8, 7 
218 n,; and the Udayire 10; and Lakkans 
11 ; and the Sajuvas 13, f., 17; Kings, in- 
digenous, (from 1371—1500) 27, 8. ; emigra 
tion to Tinnevelly, ote, 31, 1. ; of Tenkasi 
and the Binas, ete,, 33, list of 34; 47 220 
and Neras Naik 45; extinct, 135; and 
Travancore 189, £., 231; and Cholas 190 8+ 
191 ررم‎ 23%, f.; end Viivanithe 253 and n. 
--21 
Panini, date of .. 37 >; .. $णः. 85 
एविप, battle .. an oe .. 319 


| Panjib, tribea 150, and tho Gurjaras, بهأت‎ 


olla, tala ६५ as ,, Sup. 88 | 
Oofma Kadphises, conquered N. W. India .. 125 


169,161; or Gujare 163 n.; 166 
Pafjabi langs. = ज = चः =e a ॥ क = 149 


paper, as writing material =. - Sup. 45 and ०. 


Pipapurl, in Patna dist., and Piva .. .. 188 


Parikramas, Pindyan, probably Jativ 
Porikrama Pandya =. क .. 4 कत عه‎ 
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Parikrama Piojya, Ponnumperumil . . 1 
Paramakudi, battle HAE <i , . 257 and =. 
Paramire Clan, founded by Dhumarijadeva 





193, £. | 


Péramarshi, शि |  هتاطوعتاو‎ 
Sup. 56, f. 
Paramiirtha, and dates 5 1 172 8. 
Paranjodhimunivar, Saiva Siddhintist teacher 
157 
Parintaka I., Chija k., and the Baénas -+ 82 
Paréaara, pupil of Atrtya 5 .. Sup. 54, 56 
Parasu Rima, andthe Saurishtras . . >» 1 
Parda, curtain .. me ay -» 100 and n. 
Parihér, or Pratihira Rajpote, and the Gurja- 
ras Ee न ss 
Pariii-taparvan, or Sthavirdvalicarita 
Parittd, magical, texts, همه‎ ' Dharini’.. 27 and ऋ. 
Parivirams, domestic servanta of the Tétti- 
Fons 137; and the Kavupdan chiefs „+ 140 
Parker John, and Robt. Hughes, in the Firat 
English Commercial Mission to Patna 69, 83, 
97, 99, £., 100-11 
Parsi History, traditional dates of .. 151 f. 
> ++, tirthakara 15 ‘ => 131,178 
Partioiples, in ‘ popular’ Sanskrit .. Sup, 72 
Porule, vil., hoa ه‎ temple for sun-wor 
ship ng! 57 ءءء‎ oye ¦ 
Pirvataka, @ medical authority -- , Bup. 56 
Parwiz, Pervize, Sultan, in Patna. . 
‘jake-kieal, cubomancy.. = Sup. B4, 88 
pasd, divination die ar ~ Sup. 66 
Pataliputra, and the mudrdrdkehasa 67 ; visited 
by Megasthenes 172; and Udayin ., 
pathology ..ء 1 ب‎ Bup. 4ق‎ 
Patna, First English Commercial Mission to 


09-83: 97—111; and Mr. Elwes 31 9, f. 
Patnilkirans, low-caste weavers रः 140 च. | 
Pattinattu Pijjai, Saiva Siddhantist teacher 





156 ربد‎ 157 and n. 158 

Pattiragiriyar, continued Meyhanda's work 
156 and n., 157 

Pattukéttai, Naik chief ., 232 


Piva or Pipa, tn., and Mahdvira 122 and 7.६ 


or Papipuri, and Nataputta 138; two 

places of the name , . ae ** LTT 
Peguan date of Buddha's death „ 187 
pepper 1 me : ie =» 260 
Peram jr, Poloyom, date of 114 and n., 116 | 
Péri M.N., and the Nirvina |. 172 n, 


Persia, trade with +: $1, £, 97, 105, 108, 110 
peshkash, forced offering ०१ ०१ 
peth, penth, market town क न; 
Philology ह, कि क ॥ الا‎ Zi, 179 








99, 102, 104 | 


270, #. | 


| Ptolemaios 11, k of Egypt, Turamaya 


philosophies of 8, India an a ma [हि| 233 

phonetics of Old W. Rijasthant.. .. ह, ff. 

phonology of popular Sanskrit, . -- Bup. 68 

| Pieppullyo, Pipl .. $ 6 7 5 «= 83 

Sap. 53‏ عاق क क छ ह|‏ = 2 قاع لانم 
Pitgala-Apabhrames, its composition, etc.‏ 

23, f. 

Pipilika, ant gold, ete. ,. =.) wae 


144 and n., 145 and يم‎ 150, 165, their 

language and Rijesthint ., .. =, 166 
Pischel, Dr. and the Rumsmindai ingerip. 17 
and n.—20 

F. EK. 5 


Piyadaaina, Asoka 17 and Priyadariin =>. 20 
planets, worshipped =. ss नन, ह. 03 
Pliny, mentioned the cannit 4! Casiri 144, 
140, f 
plumbago root = a ** Sup. 59, 62, 82 
| Poh Srimitra, translator. . 4 Sup. 88 
ण्डका ., श ज | Tae कीन «a> छ. ४. 13 
polar star = > ag = FF. E89 
polyandry, among the Tottiyans 136, and 
Apuppans + Snead ति! ` 
Pélygar, ancient Udayar 114 and n., 115, of 
Sivagiri, history of 117, {,; of Kongu 133; 
137, memoirs 136; and Viidvanidthe 155, 
Tottiyan 140; adopt Tengalaism .. -. 156 
ponda, sacred =  ** os FL ह 13. 15—18 
pongu, tree sacred among the Téttiyans 136 بيه‎ 
and Canareas ., , *„ 130 
2 form of the Bower MS, 19) pdthis from 
Chinese Turkestan , , 5 -» Sup, 64 
Portuguese, Portingalla, in Bengal 71, 73, 83; 
and Bijipur .. =, ह .. 230 
postpoditions, in Old W. Rajasthin! 215, f., 
225, f,; 228, 245, £., 248—252 
powder, chirga, .. Sup. 82 
Prakrit, and the Juins 120 and n.; ملقم‎ 
Sup. 65, prikriticin |  , .. 66—68 
Prakrita-Paiigala, and the Apabhramga. 22 and نه‎ 
Pravake, painka Sup. 84 dice in he =» OT 
Pratlhira, Parihar Rajpita .. ,, ,, 162 
Proada Déva, Vijayanagars emp, „+ 13, 14 7. 
Praychaes, Sk, Prichya, and pirbiya, inha- 
bitant of Eastern co, .. == «+ 171 ब्व त, 
Prescriptions as .ء‎ Sup. 81, 1 


Prneep, and Buddha's death 2 4 

Pronouns, in Old Western Rajasthan! 226; 

Sup. 67, 
Fi 132 


INDEX 






Ptolemy, mentions the Tayyaro, 144 زمه‎ and 
other tribea, etc., rt ~«146, 146 يمد‎ 149, f. 
Pugaléndi, poet, suggested dates of .. == 38 


date .. „+ = 210, f.‏ بسلشحيسوزنم 
Pulindas, two tribes of the names . .145 and n,‏ 
Punarvasu, or Atrtya  . 3 „+ Sup. 64‏ 


Pusyigrarakuthiloea a work by RaAma 
Chandra = वि "= 1 Ah +, | 
शक्त رممممم ةم‎ date of an Achorya's death . . 265 


punytha wachan, ceremony  . . « بط‎ K,.3 
Purina, Text of the Dynasties of the Kali | 
Age, book notice eens 195, f. 

Purana, the Vaya 168, f.; and K. Udaya 172 
and n.; Purdieas, refer to the Khaias .. 146 
Piroca Kassapa, heretical teacher .. 120, 130 


Piirpaprajfia, Vasudéva 235, orAnanda Tirtha. 236 | 


Purushittama Tirtha, Achyutaprékshdicharya 
235; guru of Ananda 5 a 263 
पपत, lang., andthe Ajare .. .. 160, 162 

Pushyamitra, Pusamitta, عا‎ 120, 122, and the 
Mauryaa. ié 8 = fie ns षक 175 |, 

Puttana, Patna 69, १. 72, 75, 78-833, 99, 
105, 111 


Qizil, Ming-ol W. of Kuchar, acene of the 
find of the BartuaMS,.. .. 


quicksilver, trade in .. ~ग . 72, 77 
Quilon, «. Kolamba, destroyed .. 3 end عض‎ 
quilts, ~, , in ~ Lin 83, f, 


Qum Turi, Ming-of where tho Bower MS. 
was found a tect ay =+ Sup. 45 
Qutluq Urda Stipa, MS. fragments from. Sup. 45 مه‎ 


rahmoute, perhaps rdwaf or लवी .. 70 and n. 
Rahu, and eclipses. . ee 2 .. 2 KE. 8, 9 
19210 diab, under Krishna Déva 44 and n.: 
and Ismafl Adil Shah 187 and Vijayanagar, 230 
rain, .. as 9 # -F. BR. o,f, 13, 17, ^, 30 


rainbow +> ०* =» ++ ॐ. به‎ 
Raja Gambhira Rajya, name given to the Chile 
and Panjyankingdoms  ..  ., 7, 8 
R4jagriha, tn. and Buddha, ete... 126—n, 128, 
133, 178 


Rdjepurcht Ganga, sacred spring., .. F.K. 19 
Raéjapurl, modern Rajeuri, and the Khoias .. 
RAjasthint, The Old Western, Notes on the 
grammar of, with special reference to Apa- 
bhramga and Gujariti and to Mirwairl 21— 
26, 65—65, 94--91, 181—186, 213—216, 
Rajputina, and the Gurjaras, ete. 22, 162—168; 
ite language 23,24,and Pahiri  .. .. 143 





Bup. 45 and n, 





148 | 


250 





Réjpite, and Khaias 150; some tribes founded 
by the Gorjaras 150 and n.—161, the three 


Fire-born clans .. a as »» 1055-14 
Rajya—Sthipanichdrya, Sri-Vallabha-Pandya, 

death of .. - 5 ~> 7 „+ 230 
موعطوء‎ and spells =, 4 51, 40.and عط‎ 


Rékshasa, character in the Mudrarakehasa ,, 57 
Raksini, pre-Vedic ‘Mother fiends’ 37, or 
Kaka .. a 3 40 and n., 41 ايت‎ 


Rima, image given to Ananda Tirtha .. 237, 
962, 264 
Ramachandra, of Dévagiri, and Malik Kafir 
1, 233 
ramal, cubomancy. + = -+ + Sup, 87 
Raminuja, in Tengalaism 155 به‎ in Saiva- 
Siddhintiom 156; and the Visishthi dvnita 
philosophy 233; etc. .. .» 204, 7. 265 n 
rima navani day ५ == FET 


Rama-Raja, Aravidu chief 229 and n.—231; 
257, 259; f. Manucci's account of him 261, f. 

Rima Varma, k. of Travancore, and Vitthala 
231 and زيم‎ or Venru-min-Konda-Bhitela- 


vira—Irimavanmor .. $ at 232 n. 
Ramesvaram, tn., Sect Bunder Ramessar, and 
Malik Kafir = ++ + 3 ee है 
Ranganitha, ह, ०१ Madura .. 2 Tn, 12) 
Rao, sub-division of the Kanéta..143, 150 and 
| عه‎ 109 
| roatyind, alieratives .. a Sup. $1.0 
RashtrakOtea inecrip. and Amoghavarsha .. 207 
Rastell, Mr.,and R. Hughes .. .. 190# 19 


sapfami, day for sun worship, F. K. 2, 3, 7‏ مطلم 
Ratnagiri dist., and sun worship F. K. 2, 3,‏ 
and moon spots 5, eclipses, eto. 7, J—12;‏ 
sacred springs, ete. ++ os JR 15, 19, S38.‏ 
Ratodkara, poot.. .. =, ss «+ 67‏ 
of Travancore, Bhutalavira-‏ ها Ravivarma,‏ 


Vira-Udaya .. 1 55 == 23) and no. 
Riya, the, and Viivanith, .. 23 .» 200 
rane, raeseyves, cloth of narrow width 80 and nm. 
Red Sea,trade .. is 4 द 107, 7 

| Reddis, Kipus, Telugu colonists =, 136 and نذا‎ 


religion, pre-Aryan, of India .. > « 37 
religious effecta, of Vijayanagar conquest of 


5. India an am ; a 152, ff. 
Religious, New, Eras... a . 200, 203, (. 
reptile bite 1 ४ त = KEW 
,قمعم‎ scrap, fragment. . =" 5 == & 
Rhys Davids, सितता, कतत च्छल, 130 and n., 200 
Right and Left Hand Castes .. a .. 140 
ايم‎ वलस rite .. 3 =», ¢, &. 10 
بسوجاء‎ धत्त , - aja 58 = 2. ¢, WY 


Rook Edict XIU, of Atoka. 132 and n., 169 and n. 
roo, rukA, or simurgh of the Persians, Garuda. 35 
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Rishan Rie, Roéshanira Bégam, daughter of अ“ | uve pean > 1007 ge 


Shihjahin ष क ee 8 क am 24 1 Flas 2.44 
[eabha, ه‎ ब 179 .. ai ita = + =. 3 
Ruby, the ship ५ i 82 


Rudra of Warangal, Pritipa, and Malik 
Kafir .. न 58 9 as = 3 
Rukmiai, and Lummini .. =. 1 = 8 
Rummindei inscrip., or Padariya ५ 17—20 
Ripnith ingerip... ss ae 9५ «+ 132 


Babarns, mountain race in Kaliiga  ., 
Soidinuiasonum, the .. ca = 
sacred thread, and Khazija ... ध .. 150 
Sedisiva Riya, emp., succeeded Achyuta 
Réys 229 and n.—231 and n., 253 and n.— 
255, 250, ^ 
saffron, trade in .. ١ MS <i १२. 101 
Saga Garga, writer on cubomancy Sup. 87 
Sagara, k. .. $ a ag 5 .. 146 
=. 1 नु os 2B OE 
ethan, sahannes, fine sheeting, trade in 70, 73 


a ih 263 
=> 208 


77, 81. 99. १, 105, 108 


édihdnuedAd, king of kings 3 . . 125 ond र, 
Séhasatuige—Dantidurga, Rishtrakita k, .. 210 
Sahasrim inscrip = 4 » $32, 172 5 
حلام‎ governors of provinceain Saknkdla. 125 and n. 
Saidibid, Sidesbaude, alk from ve Tl 
ल त) ज क्क ik = 172 
dhintiam, popular movement in 

»» 156, 157 5. 





Gaiviem, in S.India ,., 1 .. 1855-6 
Bake, k., = > 5७ =. ss eo ‘33, 15 
faka era ., ७9 a 1 119, £. 
Sakalkile, co.,and Kalika  .. 1 ~ May F 
Hdkala, Sagala,cap. of tho Madras, , 148 5. 


and India 123; and Kushins 125;‏ بعممطدة 
hakyas 128; Scythians etc, .. 145, 146 ०., 147‏ 
Bakatdls, minister of the Inst Nanda ,. == 174‏ 
Bikatayana, Jaina grammarian *» 205-53‏ 
Salakes and Siluves a 55 »» 189‏ 
Salikys-tantra, treaties on minor surgery‏ 
Sup, 56‏ 
Salem, conquest of 4 n.; and Coimbatore—the‏ 
Eongu oo. 133; andthe Rejjis ., 138, £‏ 
119 - 5 : := .- كا illivihens,‏ 
8५४४ oo : Nerasitha ,, 2 8, 45‏ 
Bajuve Immudi Narasiriha ०» 16,17 and n 43‏ 
Sijuvea Naik 46, or Venkatappa 47; called‏ 
Chellappa Vira Narssithha Niiker 189—19) ;‏ 
Néyakkan 3 » 218‏ 217 
Sijuve Narasingha, and the Pinjyas 13, 15,‏ 
of Narasimha, and the Vijayanagar‏ ;33 
229 ,38 .دا kingdom 35, and‏ 








| Satya Tirtha, and Ananda Tirtha 


Siluva Niyakkan Potts as es *»* 218 
Siluva Timma, and Krishoa Déva Raya 

430; Appaji .. ~ .. 4 
Sijuvas, governors of the North 12 and चर; of 

the South 13-18 : and the Pinfya, eto. 33; 

45; and Salakas =* os +» 189and مط‎ 
salya tanfra, treatise on Major surgery... Sup. 56 


128; 177 
edmaleh, siramulye, wood <P == Slandn. 
अवध, eamanes, oloth from Samina, in 

Patiila भ स . 08 
Hime ,ممامقة‎ Advaitin 236 or Narahari 
Tirtha 0 ~ == oot; 201. 0 
 Samontapasddika, the, and dates .» 108 and त 
| Sambhitavijaya, Jaina pontiff ५) 175, + 
Sampat Shantwar, wealth-giving Saturday 

F. K. 21 
Samprasirana, in old W. Rijasthini .. -- 91 
Samprati, grandson of Afoka 173: and 

Sampadi : ब ,. 175 and 7. 
Siichi Buddhist sculptures .. 57 -. 8 
jandoi, Sk. saihdhd, andshandy ,, .. 195 
windhi, euphonic combination . . 4: Sup. 70 


Sangamea dyn., and the Sijuvas 5-5 oe dk 
Saighapéla, trandator.. => =, Sup. 88 
Sanjin, tu, andthe Parcs .. „+ „=, 161 
Safijaya Belatthiputta, heretical teacher 
126; 123 مذ 130 يم‎ 


| विनती, ond the higher castes 156; 


date, 235 and n; ade of Siva सि 264 n. 
Saikaravarman, of Kashmir, and the Gurjare 

kingdom 7 २ a an .. 169 
Sanskrit, MBS., from C. Asia 37 and n., 38; 

language, used by Jain authors 120 and च. 

and the Khaias 143-145 n.; 150—161; 

165 ; in Hathal inscrip. 193; and Brahmani 

eal sacred literature 199; and the Bower 


MS, .. my ie *» Sup. 65, 88, 79, f. 
sanyieis, ascetins ०9 .. FRSA 
Sepidalakshs, oo., in N, W. India, and the 

 Bariputta, disciple of Safijaya .. 128 ريم‎ 130 >. 

| sorkar, court न 55 भ =e +» क 
००१५, sherafes, money-changer qt ow 48 
Sarvajiia = क +. lime oF >, 2398 
(> 1 + 11 0 {त date of os oe 2 क क 98 
Sarvejfitman, author ., on ae os 238 
sot, 101; aroong the Tittiyana 137 and =. 

and the Canareso 140; and Saurlahtras ,, 141 

| Satghon, Saigonge, quilts from.,  ,, 17 
eal jhagra quarrels about bon-ta क्रक >+ 101 
| Satyamangalam, نمه .لت‎ Vedintdcharya +, 153 


० 226, 1 
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Saurishtras, clothiera, ¢te., Teluguised. 138— 


142 

Savitri. sacred river = , i ए. E. 14 
pawl, aavoye, 26 profit 71, 79 and 0, 40 

and بد‎ 102 

sowt-lakh, and Sapédalaksha 3 164 7 


हठा, among the Nirgranthas, etc. oe ITT 
scribes, of the Bower MS. (writers), 179, f.; 
Sup. 46, 45 


‘Scythian, power, in India 122.n.,. 123, 126; 


peoples, Rakes - as कज 145, f. 
sea, worshipped . ४ أ‎ ae F. EK. 7 
,مقر سمهو‎ walrus + in a ven 12 
ee ee an ue 2 .. F. KE. 18 
Seat Bunder Ramesar, Ramesvaram. . .. 2,4 


Semana, tn. ५ 55 ..11 
Senart M., and the name Luamini 18; and 
Buddha dates 55 132, 133 n, 


serbandy #ilk, from ¢irbandi, head-winding, 

51 and n,, 73—76, 81, f,, 98—LOO, 102, 107 
fevappa Naik, of T „+ «+ 232 and ०. 
Seventeenth Century Anglo-Indian Worthies, 

contd,, from Vol. XXXIV p. 176, No. TV. 
John Smith ~. ङ we ०५ 


10.111, Joannes De Last on Indie and, 


book-notice |. 9 „> 239—244 
Tahmasp, or Great Sophie, of the Satavi 

८७ 1 3 = os „> 239 

shahd, shawe, banker . ae ++ .. 10 

Shaista Khin, Nawab .. ध, 2 os 267 

shandy, and shindy 9 5 न .. 195 


Shaonane Shao Koshano, kings of Kucishuang, 
uo-chi tithe 66; and Saha ९४५७ #, Kushane 
tithe is 55 + ne 7 = > 125 


ahe-devils, or" mothers =, = = श 40. f 
She-hwang-ti, contemporary © { Agoka 172 9; 
267, 0. 


Shem Bridges, ‘ Chief’ of Bengal 
Shepherd Matt., and J. Smith 

Sh'hu, DinapAla ? कि = a+ 
Shiacthames, Shah Talmasp 57 
Shibdb-ndaiin Muharnumec Shihjahdn 57 
Shih-li-cha-to-lo, Sylhet = 9४ 5 ,, 96 
ahikdir, shekdere, revenue officer =. a 81 
shindy and shendy ~ - = 196 
Shiva, بع‎ and the भाप, otc. 
Shringariahi, sage oe a: Oke 
SiddApur inaerip. +® 
Siddhanta, the, 129 and n., revised, otc. ++ 8 
Siddhi-elra-Sastra, Khotanese pothi Sup. 64 
Bideabauds, Saidibid .. aa 3 كه‎ | 





हि. K. 17 
.. 132 


175 


 Sivagraydgin, Saive Siddhantism teacher =, 


267—271 | 
ShahAbu'ddin Ghori and Hindustan = = वीत | 





५ 


Silijatu दवत, a treatise on bitumen, == 
١ siljvigadabhigi, word in the Rummendei in- 


Sup, 52 


scrip. 17, and silavigadabai .. =-= 18, 0 
silk, varieties of, trade in 60—TI, 74 and n., 
१6, T7—79, 51—83, ,الامجو‎ 101-103, 105, 
107. 1. : weaving among the Sauriishtras ॥ a6, 
139 and بيد‎ 141 


Sinhhardje, k. of Libera, oe a + 140 
simples, vegetable and mineral .. Sup, 82 
rimurgh, roc, rukh and Garuda 6 .. 3 
ains, and earthquakes - ४ FE 1: 
ण्ड; a reahman.., => = `" 154 


ऋ इ, مه‎ writing material .. 7 =» & 
jrband}, serbandy 14 71 and n. 
Strwistava, KAyastha sub-division = a छी 


Std, images «se „ 2397, 282, ३९५ 
Sithtapatra, Tira भ~ .. 53 ع8‎ 
Rivigiri, the Polygars of 5 117, f. 


157 
sive Vikya, Saive Siddhantist teacher 158 
kivili Maran, alleged Pinjyan عز‎ 118 anc १. 


| Siyar-ul-Mutikharin, the, on Shihjahin 241 


and nm 

Skanda Puriea, and the Saurishtras ~ 141 
Skandil», president of the Council of Mathura 

176, 177 प 


Slave-kinga of Delhi = =. 5 ae 
„^ F. K. 14. f. 


amall-pox, क a 
Amaérte cult, in 3, India iH „„ 153 and n. 
Smith, .مول‎ and J, Smith 57 „„ 267 ond n. 


mith, John, an Anglo-Indian Worthy 


Seventeenth Cen tury 535 0 a8 3 67—27 1 


|| gmith, V.A., on the Rummindei insorip. 17 and 


n., 18; ده‎ the Jnins, ote, 127 छ; 176 and نه‎ 
en Buddha's death 132, 133 n.; and the 
Gurjarss 150 يم‎ 160 and च, 163 ءيق‎ 166, 
167 7. ; ond dates a ه173‎ 


snake-bites 180; Sup. 57, fis =+ a aly 

6, 8, 13, 23 

Ribhana Bhatia, Advaitin, Padmanibha 
‘Tirthe i „~ 236; 266 
ecidromardnrnaa vow ++ 55 fo TEE 11 

Sima Sekhora, Piodys كا‎ a7—30; and Kam- 
pana Ugeyar «+ yt ७.५ = =+ 220 
somaya rite ०* 9७ 58 . F. ह, 19 
Gimidéva, Araviqu chief ae an ~+ 220 

Sources of the History of Religion, book- 
notice Zit 
spelling, in Sanskrit = -- 1 .. किणः. 88 

spells, Indian Buddbistic, Dhdrani 37—42; 49 
:54ب‎ 92—95 


Hardy, on the Jains >, 128 and n., 130 n. 


Speyer, and Lumbini Bando; and the Mfu- 
drdrikehoes 66, f. 












य eee = 


spicknard, spikenard, trade in .. se 5 


springs, hot ek ए. ह. 13, 1; 16 
Sravapa Belgol inscrip. .. 2 न . 212 
Srivasti, where Gosdla त्च .. ce .. 14 


Srepike, Bimbisira ह, .. .. ,, cs ITB 
Srikarshacharita, the, and the Gurjaraa ,, 9 
Srikiirmam temple inecrip, .. . 24 


तिता Matha, and Vidyliranya 233; and 
Vidyiiankara २38 

Srirangam, insorips. etc, 7 5, 12 and ,بد‎ 13 

and n., and the Muhammadang 153 and n., 

f., 233 and 20.; and Tengalaism 165; and 
Achyuta Riya 217, 00d Ananda Tirtha .. 236 
Sri Ranganitha, g. of Madura 
dri-Saila, Sri-Vaishnava leader os 153, 155 
Srivallabha, Pipjya k, 33 ربس‎ Rajya-Sthipand- 


chirya 47 mn; Yiétilavarman ॐ, 1 
rivira Ramavarmak .. ai 15 231 n, 
stare, worshipped, eto, .. sa F. RK. 9, 20 


Stein, Sir Aurel, and MSS. from Central Asia 
37, 38 رط‎ and spell 60 n.; and the Khaisas 
143; and MSS. .. 47 17 =, Bup. 04 
stem formation, in Sanskrit .. == कध 72 
Sthanedevatds, local deities 9 =+ न, ال‎ 


कीवी चतत, agents ‘ 55 . 114 
Sthacirdealierrita, « work by Hemachandra, 

ealled Parilijaparvan .. 9 न += 1189 
Sthilabhadra, Tth or $th Jain pontiff 174. 1 
stones, and rain, ete. = ae «+ F. EK. 18, 
atiipa in which the Bower MS, waa found + 180 
Sudarshan, ial, andthe moon .. == KEG 
Suddhodana, father of Buddha , . oF 198, f. | 
,موي‎ object worshipped. , a == FE. 19 
sun, worship F. EK. 2, 3 and n., eclipess =, 8, 9 
Sundara 9 कक, عا‎ 2 and مس‎ 3n., 8, 34 and 

et ee : as 98 8 
Sundarattcludaiyin Mivalivinedariyan, oppo 

eel Norasa Nilik ५ भ == oe 


Sundartivara, g. .. af ei 35 oe ॐ 
Suprabha, probably a physician == अणु. 58 
Surat Factory and R. Hughes .. 69, 72, 75— 

79, 92, £., 97, f., 100 and n 102—109, 111 
Sureiverioharya = .. = ५8 ste «+ 272 
surgery = ७ = १ ae Sup. 69 

` ऊप ~ ४ वाडा, sacred spring ها‎ Kolhapur, 1". ‰, 13 
Susrute, and the Suiruta सवर्त Sup. 55, the 
Elder, and the Younger 56 or व्र. 57, 
60, 62, ا‎ 8) 
Suiruia SamAua, work quoted in the Bower 
MS. 180; Sup: 53, or the dyuredda Sastra 
| 56—57, 60, 91 
Susuniiga, minister, च, .. *= 168, 170—)72 
Sutgonge, , . ae ~ Fe Tl, 92 


spices, trade in .., ; ४ ss +» 83 


syntax, in Sanskrit «a is aa 


+ بق‎ 7m, 12) 


toniras, large treatison .. Fe 





Bviti, monk 42 -. Sup. 88 
‘paytthu, subject treated in the Bower MS. 
Sup. 64 


avetimbarm Jains 110, rise of 175, 176 and n., 
and Digambara writers 208; Canon .. 128 زه‎ 

fwusika, and sun worship ५५ FES 

Swit Valley, and the Gurjaras 160, £., 163, f., 


language च oe =» = % = ७ = * 166 
awords, ¢te.,tradain =, 72, 77, 79, 387-389 
Sylhet, Shih-li-cha-te-lo |. 5 32 95, ا‎ 


Sylvain Levi, M,, and Aioke dates 192 n.; dis- 
covered medical का .. - «+ up. & 
Sup. 74 


Talaimalai, Pijayam in Kongu. . kd os 133 
Tai, Pilayam in Kongu,, .. a = 1 
tali bharane, family rite 2५ == F. इ. 92 
Talikottsa, battle ४ ry 7 ` 220 n. 
falus, astragalus, knucklabone dio .. Sup. 8 


Tamalitti, Dravidian tm. A 5 == 64 
वतक, battle .. =. ا‎ eT 
Tamil, co., and Telugu generale 111 ; people, 
conquered by the Badugas 112; pdlayame 
114 117; women, marry the Rejdis 138; 
lands, and the Vaduga caste 140 : kings, and 
Hinduism 155; Buddhists, their date of 
Buddha's death i 5 7 -* 197 
Tarnralipti, and Dimalipia, the ethnic origin 
& i ba >= G4 
Toiigapas, Téyyarr of Ptolomy.. 144—147 and بق‎ 
Tan-gyur, Encyclopedic Commantarios vs ॐ 


| ‘Tanjore, and Achyuta Raya 218; and the 


Chijaa 232 and n.; and Krishoa Rai 257; 
or Tanimur 325 55 ह ॐ نوع‎ ve 262 
nko, weight .. a م‎ ५ 106 ص‎ 
Sup. 54, 57, 69 
Tantravardhona, sage, and the ا وامتصسمة‎ .. 140 


tangeeba, cloths i va oo 208‏ ,ملعم 
tapestry .. ee = » 70,100 end 7,‏ 
Taprobane, oo, .. व ७७ 5-5 171 n.‏ 
Buddhist goddess, and Upplea-Vijaya‏ 
and n.; Urge Tari 51 and च, ¦ Sitdta-‏ 48 
pair ., 5 i oa wa 53 छ.‏ 
ear, tugsore silk. . a. ७8 ae +» 9‏ | 
Titchiryaa, family of Vadagala teachers .. 156‏ 
Tita Pinnama, Arwvidu chief .. ae =+ ooo‏ 
Tavernier, on Shihjdhin .. 241-- 244 and त.‏ 


INDEX 293 
Taxila, tn., home of Atrtya .. Sup. 54, 50 | Tiruvadi, Siluva cap. 45; 189 n., 190 and n.; 


tizasikka, newly coined .. ie २५६५ 
Telingiina, Kingdom 57 3:5 ce अ | 
Telingas, Madras tribe .. 0 as 255 n. 
Tellicotta, battle a “i 
Telugu, agenta, over Piinjya chiefs 31 ; co., 
anil the Badugas 32, 113, f.; and the Redia, 
ete., 138 n., 139; visited by Ananda Tirtha 
236; imsorips. in 262, f.; generals 111 ; 
customs 113 ; colonista ae 02 138, f. 
temples, benefited by Krishna Déva 45 and 
१. ; fire-temple, moved to Navelri 151, £; 
Hindu, closed ees | 
Tengalais, Vaishnava sect 2 8 .. 163 
Tengalaism, popular Vaishnavism, rise أن‎ 155 
and ,عم‎ 158 
Tenicisi, tn., occupied by the Pinjyas 31 
chiefs of, the Banas 33, 34 and n.; ‘ the 
Benarea of the South,’ सन 35 and n., 47 
118 and n. 
Thaina dist,, and the swoaika ह. K. 2, and 
the moon, ete., 5,6, 8 ; 10, 12; kundas, ete., 
in 13—16; and the seasons, etc., == 
Therapeutics... as -. Sup, 84 
Thevenot, M. Jean de, on Agra and Delhi 
paintings in a ae ह+ .. 124 
Thomas, Mr., E. and the Jains 1 175 n. 
Thomas, Dr. F. W., and the word whalike 17, 
20 n.; and Buddha dates 192 and 1; 175; ह. 1. 


thunder .. = 4 7 ०.» ॐ. KK. 12 
Thuni, and प्रात 7 i. .. J44 and त. 
Tilok Chandand J. Smith ., ., .. 270. 
Timma 1९419 es ‘a ate 3 =" 259 
Timmappsa Naik = ४४ a 233 n, 


tin, tyne, trade in र ey १1. f., 83 

Tinnevelly, co., Pind yan emigration to 31 ; 33 
تلات‎ and n.; 47; 112; Pijayoms 117, 118 
and n.; and Viivaniths 134, [न and the 
Téttiyans 136; Achyuta Raya's expedition 


to 188, 189 and n,; 218; attacked .. =. 23) 
Tipanjam-kévils, Téttiyan wayside tomba ... 157 | 
tirandd:, tierandazes, archer, guard ., +> 108 | 
tirthika, anyafirthika, title == .. 176 च, 
Tirumala, of Vijayanagar भ = => 116 
Tirumala, Aravidu chief i ०» 229 and n. 


Tirumalamba, quean to Achyuta Raya, 232 n. 
Tirumalaiya, general under Achyuta Riya 
100, ~ 217; 220 =. 23] 


Tirupati, refuge of the gods of Madura. 153, 1 
Tirupatur, temple ne aw ov يق‎ 0 


Tiruppansigiju, and other inserips, of 
Achyuta Raya = = ब; ملل 1 شاه‎ 189 ^ 


=» 269 | 


18--20 





battle 218 ; invaded .. 5 .. 231 and च. 


Tiruvanaikéval, inscripa, of + os 238 n, 
Tigsa, death of .. 5 1 a +. 171 
tithes =+ ४ ف‎ ‘i -- FLEE. 9 
Toleration, exlict of os a १७ 190 च. 
Toreyas, Canaress tribe oo as 140 च, 


Téttiyana, Telogu colonists of Eongu 135 and 
n., lidand بد‎ 135--140 : and Tengaliaem 
156 and no, 


| toys, toyes, trades in ., 2 =» 78 


Travancore, and the goda of Madura 153, © : 
and the Pandyas, ete. 189, 190 and 7. ; and 
the Vijayanagaras 58 रक a 217, f. 
Pravels of PeterMundy, .. 69, 70 7. 77 بم‎ 78n. 
tree bark, aa writing material for apelle.. 54 and به‎ 
Tribbuvana, उ. E. of Madura, and Saiviam .. 118 
Trichinopoly, c., conquered 9; 112: and the 
Téttiyans 136; Palayams 114; modern, 
and the Rejdis 138; seat of a Muhammadan 
governor 154; Chila cap. .. . . 283 and يق‎ 


iripuri-paurnima day .. a == FE, 7 
Trishanka, k. 7 ७ : += FE. 9 
Trivikrama Panlita, converted ‘i «+ 237 
Tukhiras a ie wa 146 च. 
Tulukkars, and Achyuta Riya . . ale -» 188 


Tuluva, dyn., and the SAjavas 14 يه‎ 15 and 


usurpation  .. ., - 220‏ ;43 ريس 
Tumbiehchi तद्र, Pandyan feudatory, or‏ 
Kuméralinga 189 and n.,and 190 aad त,‏ 
and Achyuia Raya .. aT .. 218, 257‏ 
Tuga, famous (06 character 4 „= 148‏ | 
Turaiyir pilayam , , 0 .. 114 and ०. 115‏ | 
Turamaya, Ptolomaios II .. .. ,, 192‏ 


Turkestan, £, exploration in 179, book from 


180; Sup. 45, 46 and رص‎ Chiness MSS. .. 64 
Turnour, on the Mahivaya ,. va 174 no, 
Turushkas, and the Vijayanagara kings => 233 
tussore silk, taser, introduced into England 

69, 73 and n, 77, 81 


ubalikt, word m the Rummindei pillar insorip. 17 
wbarj, an estate held on gquit-rant, and 
uch—chhulka, free from octroi, and whaliki .. 17 
wia, water spirita . es Ss ==, KE. 14 
udora, abdominal complaints .. Sup. 62, 64 
Udaya, k. 133, or Udaydiva, Uddyi, lest of 
the Saidunagas 107, 171 and o., 172; 174 and n. 
Udayabhaddaka, Udayibhadda 133; 168, 170 
Wdaeyagiri, fort 2. 0 4k 43, f. 


| Udeya Mirtinda Varma, k. of Travancore, 


mre the قر لجلا‎ 0 189, 190 and n.,, 231 and प्न 


INDEX 





ee ह ह (न= | == = | = = SS 





Udseyane, k. of Vatas, contemporary of Mahi- 
vith, etc. ॐ: -. 121 and n., 122 
Udayar, and Palygar oe 5-2 + 114 कछ. 
Udeyaors, هم‎ rulors in 8. [ताक . . 8 and n.—10, 12 
Udiyibhadda, Udeyabhaddaka, प, = =» 133 
Udiyin, Udayibhadra, k. of Magadhe 168 n., 
and Piteliputra oa ज 
तृप्र S. Canara نافيك‎ and Ananda Tirtha 


235-77 
Udit Singh, Indian painter .. 1 .. {124 
Udyana,co.,and birch bark 179: .. Sup. 45 
Ujjayini, and the Jaina . - ५५ 191, 123, 125 


umfali, Keneresa, त rent free grant, and 


मा لي انا ميخ‎ woe cc lowe Meh al 


CUmmathir, Mysore State a's ee 43, f. 
Updli, and Buddha, and Mahivira 125 and n., 

177 

Uraivir, under the (जद اله‎ 8 13 n. 

Urasa. modern Hasapa dist. , . as . 144 
Uienas, founder of the १४5१०56 school, 

Sup. 58 

च्या Cassano, Uziin Hasan . . . =, 939 


Uttarakurus, Attacom .. ize 144. 149 
Utara Tonira, second part of the Susruta 
Saha Sup. 66, 1, 
Usin Hasan, Usean Cassano, and other names, 
Turkish ruler of Persin 239 


Vich, Vedie goddess of speoch., . se 93 च, 


Vadagalaigm, orthodox form of Vaishpavaiom. 156 | 


vadana-pralfpa, face-plasters§ .. a 
Vidiraja, author is + ale 
Vadugas, immigrants into Kongu oo... 
Viédvali, writer, and the Nivanitaka . Sup, 68, 79 
Vagbhata L, author of the Ashtaiiga-Sauw- 
graka .. ^ ०* = Sup, 62 
Vagbhats [1.9 and the dshtaiga Hridaya Sup, 62 
sirogana, Buddha his 60, f. 
Vaishnavaiam Sri, in 8, India 153 and n., با‎ 
and Tengalaiem 155 and tho Tittiyans 156 
يبس‎ and Jaina faith .. es ta «» 155 
Vaiyappa, Aiyakerai, Vijayanagara viceroy 
218 and بو‎ 
,ممم مارت‎ subject treated in the Bower MS. 


Sup. 81 


Sup. #81 


Vajrapani, name in a त्तकं .. 
alabhi, Council .. as 
a@labhi princes, and the Gurjaras ~+ 

Valentyn, Dutch writer, or Shihjihan 

valkal, SK., the bark of a tree .. २५ 

Vallabha—Amoghavarsha = ry -» 207 

Vallabha Déva, alias Ate Vira Rima, Pandya 
। 9 Bn 1 a. (81 oo حرام‎ 4 


40—42, 53, £ 
176, f. 
=» 150 
> 242 


173, 174 and n. 


ao 212 | 
135, 140 


54 | 
54 त, 





Viinada Raya, Pinjya عا‎ ५ * .218 and n. 
Vanada Raiyars, Banas 32, and the ४75 33 
and n., in Madura dist, .. 4&7; 229; 252 
Vanagopidi, on the 8. Pennar riv., and the 
Binns. “pe 5 3 =+ ॐ 
Vanakivaraiyan, Raja, and the Chijas 98. f. 
anas, 00755 32,ineorips. of .. ४.६ = 33 
Vingestna, medical writer Sup. 58) بأ‎ 61, 63 


Varadicharya, Nainér Acharya 155 n., 156 5 
Varihamihira, his mention of the Khaias 147, 

148 and n. 

Vararuci .. = “भ ~ 174 

ardhamina, author == =, 208, 211, £ 


ब १2, بم 172 .عا‎ or Virshagapya (+ 


mayans) léivara दकः  -, S11 
Visishka, Kusane k. as = + Sup. 65 n. 
Yasimitea, monk A ec .. Bup. 88 
ددن‎ = कालात, On लाला = . न Sup. 82 

Vosudéva, birth of, ot Pirnaprajia 235 or 
Ananda Tirtha 37 a + 220, 265 
प्तमती तावन rite. . ry = .. F.K, 19 
Vatearija, 2 क 5 ॐ .. 183 
Varigi balpa, and gruels 3 .. Sup, 62 
Vdyu Purisa, the, and the date of Mahivira.. 167 
Vayu, of whom Ananda Tirtha isan च्ल ,, 264 

Védiintichirya, Sri-Vaishes leader .. 153, 
165 and n, 

Védintad@sika, a schismatio teacher, Voika- 
tanithiryas = नकि eee 
Vedas, etc., and Saiva-Siddhintiom ,. 157, +. 
velvet, trade in _., 1 we क „„ ` 0 
katidri, Aravidu chief . 229, 230 and به‎ 
Voikatanithirya, Vidintadsiika +, ~: ^ 
Vonkatappa, viceroy of Madura = «Alef 
Vénu Udaya, Kovupdan of Kiikeridi .. a» 134 
Verbs, Sanskrit, =, =, ..8up, 65 nm, 68, 1 


vermilion trades in a 37 क्न 3 
vernaculars, modern Indo-Aryan, from tho 
Apabhramca, eto, 21—23; 182, £., 226; 


314 ; 251 
Veaili, tn, and مطلة‎ 127; 2nd Buddhist Coun 
cil as ज ‘a 08 == LOS 
Votdl,g. .. | كك‎ .. FE. 24 
Votore, Sdvantwidi State, has ourative ponda, 
F. E. 13 
Vieeroys of ५१ South during Achyuta'’s rule,. 215 
Vickers, ,ل‎ 18.1: Co.'s servant .. .. ,, 269 
Vidyiranys, and Vijayanagar 6,233; and the 
Smirta cult 153; death of 155f; and the 
Advaita school... =, १०११ «+ 3 
Vidydiankara, and Ananda Tirtha ..236 and च. 


wigada, and silieigadabat, , 5 rt +» 19 








INDEX 205 
vigajabhi, word in the Rammindei piller ins Vishnu, g, and Garuda 38 ; and Waéman, F. K. 
crip, suggested interpretations of, etc. = 17, 1 9; 1) 
Vijaya, k... 1 0 = 4 == 171 | Vishoumangala, and Ananda Tirtha .. . 537 
vipa 1 day, ae र = F. K, 7 | Vishouvardhano, E. Chalukya k, a Sup. 58 
Vijayagandag)pila, his copperplate grant 238 n. | Vishvdmitra, reputed brother of Susruta Sup. 
Vijayanagar, rise of 3,—5; and Vidyiraoya 60; 70 
6,233; conquests of 6 and n.; 7 and 7. ; rule Vishvimitra, sage a =+ ॐ. इह, 0 
over Madura § and ببق‎ 28, effects of 111, f. ; in- Viishthidvaita philosophy of Ramanuja .. 233 
scrips. 9 n.; and Ceylon 11 ; and the Sijuvas Virvanitha, g. =f न +> sof, 102 and ४ 


12, 14 and ऋ, 36 ردصم‎ 33 and زد‎ and 
the Pandavas 27, 34, 45, f.; and Nerasa 
Naik, etc,, 43 and n., 44; and civilisation in 
8. India 48; and Kongu 134 ; and the Totti- 
yous 137; and the Saurdshtras 135, f,; con 

quest of 8. India 153 and n, policy 155; 
187 and n.; and Achyuta Raya 188, 190 n., 
191; and the Niéyare ote.,-of Travancore 217 
and ربص‎ 218; and the Deccan 230 and त. ; city, 





253, f., and Viivanitha 256—250 


Vijayarninn, ह = == = ,„ 120 
Vikrama, Papiya k. += S45 119, Ls 136, 

131 ; 155 

Vikrama ere 57 .. 1190, 121-123, 125 
Vikramaditya, k. of Ujjayint 120-122 n. ; 
and Bahrim Gor 123; Chandra Gupta 


138; 3 


Vimaladitya,k.,and Aditya +, =, «+ 238 
Vimalisur, demon, a = + ॐ. ‰#, 14 
Vincent, भढ. chief at Kisimbirir .. ws 2१1 
Vindhyavisa, k... a's = awn 172. 7. 
Vindhyan hills, N. boundary of Vijayanagar... 230 
175—177 n, 
Vira ore Fe Pr aa a = os 310 
Vira Ballila, 111 k.2; 6; IV -- भन. 
Viranaka, .ما‎ and the Khasas , 5 .. 149 
Vira Narasimha, Busbal Rao, son of Narasa 
Naik 43, 45,46 ربخ‎ 47; or Chellappa, and 
Achyuta Raya 189 and n., 1900. ; .. .. 220 
Vira Pandya k., and Tira Pandya 2 and n., 3 
and n, 6,31; dates .. ५३ 34 ; 255, 260 
Vira Pandya Maravarman, 1 .. 
Vira Sékhara Chola, ousted Chandra Stkhara 
30, 232, 3 
Virupiksha, Vijeyanagara k. 8 and n., 9, 
inscrips, 11 ريم‎ and the Séjuvas, ete. 13, 14 
n., 15 
Virupanna, Udeyir chief ==  .. Sandn., 11 
Visdkhadatta, author of the Mudrirakehasa 


¥ ira ह ke. ae اه ا شام‎ 


.. om. | 





Naik, founder of the अ dyn. of‏ مسد 


Madura 14, 1; and the Pandyas 38-310: a 

Badoga 113 n.— 118; 134, 1, ; 189 n.. history 

of 191 ; 220, 231, ©; his punitive expedition 

against Nagama Naik 253, his defence of 

#54: elevated to the throne 254, double 

eoronation 253—258, date, etc, =-= 259, 6 
Virthala, viceroy of ‘Travancore 230 nu.,—232 

and 8.6 == a ० == 260 
vooa! bases, in Old W. Rajasthani. 181-153: 213 
Volce, in Sanskrit grammar == +* “up. 72 
vowels, single, in Old W. Rajasthin! 55—o0 ; 

in contact (0—62; in Sanskrit . Sup. رقنا‎ †, 
Vrihaspati, Brihaspati, founded the Barhas- 


patya School .. 55 35 Sup. त 
दद्व, aphrodisiacs ai 2 += Sup. 53 
Vyighramukha, Chipa ruler of Bhinmil 

152, 163 7. 
Vyiee, bishi, visited by Ananda Tirthe.. 626, f. 
Wighya, dedicated boys .. oF .. ह. BK. 22 


walrus, teeth, seamorse .. a oe Oe 
Wiiman, fifth incarnation of Vishnu .. F. K. 91 
wdinen dirddaski day 5 = न 6 من‎ | 
Wang Hieun Tsi, Chinese invader _ =» OO 
Warangal, c., Musalman conqusat of 3; 6; 

and Achyuta Raya .. oe ** »» 188 
Wassif, writer, ond Malik Kifir .. Zandn.,3 
,كيام لدي‎ grihadevotis, house deities, F.K. 21 
wata-paurnima day, “ 57 =» F.K. 7,3 


Walters, and th» Rammendei inscrip 7 = . 110 ऋ. 
Weber, Mand dates 128 ४. ; MS. = Sup. 46 
wella = छ =. im क | + K 1 3 f 


Wheeler, Mr. Talboys, author of The History of 
India ie hi oi a8 च 741 and n 
widows, remarriage of, among the Tittiyans 
137 ; and the Re}dis 135; and the Anuppans 

140; F. K. 8, 1 


214 


Willowby, Mr. and R. Hughes .. os os 111 
। Windisch, and the word Lunminé 18 n. 
Winter, Sir Ed, at Fort St. George == == 207 
witeheraft == +s ae a «a; Mele 3 


206 INDEX 





women, ceremonies for .. .. _.F, K. 18, ६. | Yaéamites, Yaiomites supposed ecribe of tho 
Bower M8. == == ee 80; Bap. 46 
youdgd, grucla 58 = 3 = Sup. 61 
Xandramas, Agrammes, k. of Magadha. . 167 n. Yordasjird .. 3 i ५४ भू += 182 
Young, Robt., with FE. Hughes in Patna 
| 09 and no. 76, 82, f; 10५, 108, £, 111 
च ,, charactor in the Bower MS, various forms Yuan Chwang, mentions Sylhet 5 > OF 
of इष, 4340, تمنو اهمدطلا‎ .. 50 and .-52 
Yaddavas of Divagiri #4 क क क षः =o 23 
yokeas,inepella .. 1 .. 61,53 and mn. | हर्द, conyes, a kina ot cloth, trade in . 96, †. 
Yaokshavarman, author .. ++ 205—204, 211 | Zoroastriana, Persian, leave their early home. 151, f. 
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CHAPTER ४. 


THE DATE OF THE WRITING OF THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 

None of the seven Parts of the Bower Manuscript is dated. Nevertheless it is possible from 
#s paleograplic conditions’? to determine the date of the manuscript within comparatively 
very narrow limits. In doing so two preliminary points must be taken into consideration, 

In the first place, the Bower manuscript. though recovered from Eastern Turkestan, is 
essentially a product of north-western India. Itis written on. birch-bark, The use of that 
bark, as a writing material, was according to all available evidence, limited to north-western 
India?4 In Eastern Turkestan, whence the Bower Manuscript has come, the birch which 
yields the writing bark does not appear to grow at all, With a very few exceptions, all the 
manuscript books, discovered in Eastern Turkestan in the course of many recent explorations 
of its ancient ruined ‘sites, are written on various kinds of paper,’* Those few birch-bark 
manuscript books, which are known to have been discovered in that country, are the Bower 
Mannuacript, the Dutreuil de Rhins Manuscript, a manuscript found by Mr. Bartos, 3 member 
of Professor Griinwedel’s expedition, and a manuseript found by Sir A, Stein. The Dutrenil 
de Rhins Manuscript was ssid to come from the sacred cave on the Gésringa hill near 
Khotan; but the story of the native finders has been fully exposed by Sir A, Stein who 
examined the cave in the course of his first expedition in 1900-1 7४ Nothing is really known 
of the find-place of that manuscript. The Bartus Manuscript was found in the course: of; 
Professor Griinwedel's expedition in 1902-3, in one of the rock-cut eaves, close to the Ming-oi 
of Qizil to the west of Kuchar, ه‎ little higher up the river Mozart then the Ming-oi of © 
Tura (see the Sketch Map), The Stein Manuseript is a recent discovery. It was excavated 
by Sir A, Stein in the course of his second expedition, 1906-8 in Khndalik, a site north-east 
of Domoko,™ which was abandoned probably in the second half of the eighth century A.D. 
‘As to the Bower Manuscript, there is no sufficient reason to doubt the story of its having 
been found in one of the ruincd stipas of Qum Turi, near Kuchar (see Chapter I, pp. xi ff). 
‘All these birch-bark manuscripts must have been written by Buddhist pilgrims, or immigrants, 
from north-western India, Most of them probably were written by them in their original 
home, in Kashmir or Udyans, and imported into their new settlements, The Bower Manuscript, 
en the other hand, as has been shown: in Chapter 11 (p. xx), त (भ hand, as has been shown in Chapter II (p. xx), and Chapter 111 (pp. xxviii- مكل‎ 
` सिः As essny on the date of the Bower Manuscript was published by me in the Journal. As. Soc. Beng., 
Vol. LX (1891), Part It was ne printed, with additions, inthe Indian Antiquary, Vol, XXI, pp- 29 
7, The date assigned to the Bower Manuscript in that casay was the middle of the fifth century A.D. 
In the meantime, much now information has become arallabl:, necessitating a fresh consideration of the 
whote problem, The result is that there now appear good reasons for ante-dating the manuseript by. 
about three-quarters of a century, 

" See my pap ron = Palm-leaf, Paper, and Birch-bark ` in the Journal, As, Soc, Beng., Vol. 1213 
(1900), Part I, pp. 32 ff. 

™ ‘This remark refers to a ag = t books only. Letters and documents, official or private, have bern 
found written also on wood, leather, silk, and other materials, but birch-bark has never been found in 
use for Such non-literary purposes ; nor, I may add, palm-leaf. 

78 See hia Ancient Khotan, VoL I, pp. 185 ff. ~ 

T This M st, according to Dr, A, von 1 's information, formed part of a neers: + the 
manuscripts orig ri os sere: inerasted in.& ani dry mud. a Some of its folios have been cleane 
and show vault ‘jo Gupta characters, closely resembling those of the Bower Manuscript. In another ' 
pr oe ia Mh ae cc i aca ate bree mn no 
shhh धि the ४5 معو‎ my = Epigraphicat Note on Palin-leaf, Paper, 
and Birch-bark, in the Journal As. i el Beng., Vol. LXUX, 1 pp. 93 6.) sip 

१ 5 fragmen ents alm-leaf man Jot, which aren tl Bh ge ed from the Quila व 1} St 

jot or جع تتا مط وي ومست متيس‎ ol, : VI (1397), Part 1, pp. 213 لا‎ the 


Chapter 1) are described by me in the Journal, ४ 
manuscri nts which is shown i Flam 6 and 7 of Chapter 11, was found in the same cave temple of 
دين السو رواية مله يه برو‎ ol. 454, 458 त. 463; also his preliminary 
75 ون‎ this site, see Sir A. Stein's Ancient Khotan, Vol. J, BP, 45 458 ¶. 463; s preliminary 
7 epa 0 प tour 1906-1908 in the Geographical "Jowrnat tor July and September 1909 
Hot, p. 17) 
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xxxv 7.), in all probability was written by them, in their new settlement, on birch-bark 
brought with them from their original home, But that, though written probably in Eastern 
Turkestan, their writers certainly were natives of north-western India, is proved by the 
eccurrence in Parts 1-111 of a particular form of the letter 1, hereafter called the ^ new 
form,” which, as will be shown in the sequel, originated in north-western India, and which, 
a8 proved by the Weber Manuscripts and all other ancient paper manuscripts discovered in 
Eastern Turkestan, was never in use in the latter country.” 

In the second place, the Bower Manuscript, as shown in Chapter II I, p. xxviii is the work of 
four distinct scribes, who wrote Parts 1-111, Part IV, Parts V and ए 11, and Part VI respec- 
tively. The scribe who wrote the second portion (Part IV) commenced his writing on the 
reverse page of the lust leaf of the first portion (Parts I-11), while the scribe who wrote the 
third portion (Parts V and VII) inscribed 9 remark on either of the two other portions. . 
This circumstance proves that these three portions of the Bower Manuscript are practically 
contemporary writings. It is obvious that the production of Part IV cannot be earlier in 
date than the production of Parts I-III; and it is equally obvious that to the writer of 
Parts V and VII, both Part IV and Parts 1-111 were accessible, As tothe fourth portion 
(Part VI), it is written for the benefit of the same person (Yuasémitra) مه‎ the beneficiary of 
Part ए. From the co-ordination of these facts it follows that the production of these four 
portions of the Bower Manuscript must be compasted by the space of about one generation, 
Now, as may be seen from Table I], Traverses 13-15, and as will be explained in the sequel, 
the writer of Parts 1-111 makes use, thongh sparingly, of the “new form” of the letter ¥, 
while the writers of Part, [V-VII employ the “old form" exclusively, It follows hence that 
the production of the Bower Manuscript must be referred to the very point of time when the 
“new form” of y was beginning to come into fashion in north-western India, that is, to the 
time when it was being adopted by some scribes, while it was still avoided by others. 

The salient point, then, of the enquiry is to determine the epoch of the introduction of 
the “new form” of y into the scribal usage of north-western India, whence the writers of 
the Bower Manuscript must have come: The determination of that point determines the 
date of the production of the Bower Manuscript within very narrow limits, practically within 
the space of about one generation, 

Fig. 19 illustrates the gradaal development of the character for 9. Its original form 
in the Aéoka period, was a perpendicular stroke sct on a ` ‘Fig. 19. 
segment, or less commonly on two segments, of a circle, di . هل‎ CU cy ay 
asin (¢) and (6) respectively Later, in the Indo 1 ¢ ग J भ 
Scythic period, the right side began to be straightened | 
and angularized while the left side began to take the 037 oly dy نك‎ ष्ण 
form of a curl, which might torn cither 10.116 right,as = 4 i i 8 1 
shown in (६), or to the left as in (¢), The former is Developmenttof the Ictfer >. 
found, alinost exclusively, in epigraphic and numismatic records; the latter is preferred in 
manuscripts (see Table 1). The base line might be straight, asin (c), or bent angularly, 
asin (0). At this time it required two movements of the hand to write the character: one 
from the top of the medial line downwards, and towards the left, in order to write the curled 
portion of the character; the other, from the base of the medial line towards the right, in 
erder to write its angular portion. About the same time the habit arose of joining the end 
of the curl with the base line, so as to form a loop, as shown in (/); and gradually the 
point of junction was moved to the right, so as to coincide with the point of junction of the 
left and right portiens of the character, as shown in (€) and rier, 8 shown in (g) and (A). When this 'stage—a When this stage—a 

" The forms of y, which, in two varietics of script, were peculiar to Eastern Turkestan, ape shown द्ध 
Fig. 15, and explained in Chapter 111, ए, xxxii, 
८८2 
Wok كلظ‎ (1910) 2193, Plates 1-111. 4 ديزي يون‎ ` 
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merely transitional stage, as we shall see presently—was reached, the character would قط‎ 
written with > single movement of the hand, Beginning with the top of the medial straight 
line, the hand moved down to the base line, then upward and leftward, round the loop, back 
to the point ef junction, and finally onward to the angle on the right. But it soon began 
to be observed that the letter could be written with greater speed, and with more economy 
of effort, if the downward movement of the hand was carried ab once to the loop on the 
left without touching the base line at all. This slight change produced what is practically 
the modern form, as shown in (i) and (६). Thus, there were now three forms: the old, 
the transitional, and the modern, The old form persisted in the Gupta script 
of the southern area, The transitional form arose in the northern area about the 
middle of the fourth century A.D. and disappeared about the end of the sixth tentury. 
‘The modern form arese practically at the same time as the transitional form ; but it gradu- 
رونو‎ extruded the Intter; and it persists to the present day in the slightly modified Nagarj 
form of the letter which only projects the perpendicular below the base line. 

The transitional and mod-rn forms, or, to use an inclusive and more eouvenient term, 
the “new form” of y was, so to spenk, invented in the western portion of tlie northern area. 
‘Thence it gradually spread over the eastern portion. This may be seen clearly from the 
epigraphic records of the Gupta period. See Fig. 20 Fig. 20. 

It first appears in the year 372 A, 1). in the stone aj ay | 
pillar inscription of Vishnuvardhann at Bijayagagh ॐ ل لق‎ | 
(Long, 77° 20°), im éréyé, (a) (F.GI, No. 59, p. a क ४१ 
252, Plate xxxvi C, 1. 4), and abont 400 A.D, in the 
rock inscription at Tusim (Long. 76° 0), in yéga(b), (F.GI, No. 67, .م‎ 269, Plate xe, 1. 3) 

The boundary of the two areas, as previously stated (Chap. ITI, p. xxvii), is E. Long 

In the eastern area the new form makes its first appearance in the stone inscription‏ ,فزع 
of Vivaravarman at Jaunpur (Long. 82° 43’), in anvandigé (c), (1.15 Ne. 51, p. 228,‏ 
Plate xxxii A, 1. 2). Unfortunately this inscription is mutilated, and its date, if there was‏ 
any, is lost; but it belopgs to the middle of the sixth century. The first dated inscription‏ 
in which the new form is found, is that of Mahanaman, in 588 A.D, at Bidhgiya‏ 
(Long. 85° 2). Here both new forms, the transitional and modern, occur numerously; ¢.g.‏ 
Plate xliA, 1. 1).‏ ,274 .م ,71 the former (च) in yukta, the latter (€) in yéna, (F.GI, No,‏ 

For writing the single y, the new form appears to have come into use about the middle 
of the fourth century, but for the subscript ॐ, as the second part of a compuund letter, it 
was in use about three centuries earlier, from the beginning of the Indo- Fig. 21. 
Scythic period, See Figure 21. An example of the transitional form (a) of 3 y 
the subscript अ, from Keshana inseription, is shown in plate ITT, line 42, | : 
No. 3, of Biihlcr’s Indian Paleography (in the Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan a | 
Research), Examples of the modern form of the subscript y (५) occur Subscript ya. 
numerously; ¢.g., in Kanishka’s inscription of his seventh year, ३.८, in the year 51 B.C, in 
tle Epigraphia Indica, Vol, I, p. 391, No, XIX" It ean hardly be doubted but that it was 
the economy of time and effort in writing the new form of ऊ, which led to its adoption in 


a 
First appearance of the new form. 


the case of the subscript $. But in the ease of the single y, Fig. 22. 
there operated an additional reason This is brought out very ॐ , ॐ 
strikingly by a certain circumstance in the use of the new a » > 


form in the Bower Manuscript. This is the circumstance that cr به‎ ¢ a 

in writing the syllables ॐत, ,تداق‎ yo, y@™, the new form of y is a ह ~ i 

employed whenever the vowel (९, ai, 6, au) is made with a Veoecalic superior and lateral 

Yateral stroke, but the old form is used when the vowel is made strokes. 

with # with » superior stroke. ‘These rowels, ney, ~ stroke. These vowels, namely, are indicated by attaching to the head of the 
Gin the socond line of the accompanying Plate, 1t is also shown in Buhler’s Indian Palwography, 

Phate 111, 1. 41,No, 5.—As to the Kustana dates, I follow Dr, Fleet's theory, which 1 now believe to be 


correct, that they mre to be reckoned from 57: B.C., being dates of the so-called Sahat Era, 
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consonant @ certain number of slightly curved strokes, ree Figure 22, These strokes may he 
made in two ways: either they may slant from ahove downward to the top of the perpendi- 
cular line, as in 16 (०), or they may run laterally, level with the top, as in قا‎ (6) It will be 
seen at once that if the lateral stroke was used with the old three-pronged form of yg, its 
attachment to the top of the medial or tha righb prong was likely to interfere with the left 
prong, and thus to obscure the true form and meaning of the syllable (see Figure 23 ट). It 
was to obviate this inconvenience that the fashion arose to write the syllable with the new 
form of y, whenever the lateral stroke was used, as in yé (र) and قو‎ (1), but to retain its old 
form, whenever the superior stroke was employed as in yé (c) and ॐ (d), This rule is 
invariably observed by the scribe of the first portion (parts I-II1) of the Bower Manuscript. 
The scribes of the second portion (Part IV) and of the third and fourth portions (Parts 
V-VII) never use the lateral stroke, and accordingly they also never use the new form of y.. 
The subjoined Table exhibits all the occurrences of the letter y in the first portion of 
the Bower Manuscript — 
=: 





_ In Parts 1-111 the consonant y, old or new, and in combination with any vowel سس‎ ॐ, old or new, and in combination with any vowel, occurs 
altogether 1, 511 times (col. 1). In 1, 170 cases (col, II) the old form jis used, and in 44] 
cases (col. V), the new form (transitional or modern), In the 1 ,170 cases of the old form, 
any vowel combination (exe. you) occurs (ya, بقع‎ yi, yi, 9४, yd, yé, yai, $€}. Among them 
the combination with the vowels £, ai, 6, occurs 142 times (col. ITI, and detailed in col. IV}, 
and in all these 142 eases the vowel is made with the superior stroke, On the other hand, 
in the 441 cases of the new form (col, V), the only vewel combinations which occur are those 
with €, ai, 6, and au; and in all those 441 cases the vowel is made with the lateral stroke. 
‘The total number of the combination of the vowels €, ai, 6, au with the consonant vis (142 
plus 441, or) 533 (col, III}, and that number is so large that it is out of the question to 
attribute to mere accident the clean distributien of the superior and lateral strokes between 
the old and new. forms of ¥ respectively: it can have been made only of set Purpose, And 
if it is so made, the explanation of its reason, above given, appears to be the most probable. 
But whatever be the true explanation, the fact of the clean distribution is indisputable; and 
so is the other fact that the new form (transitional and modern} never occurs except in com- 
bination with the vowols é, ai, ठ, aw, | 

Turning now to the evidence of the dated, or practically dated, records of the G 
period in north-western Indix, they show that the two facts, just mentioned 2 
conjunction, only in the earliest portion of that period, that is, before 400 AD. It is this 
circumstance which enables us to determine, to a degree of close approximation, the date of 
the writing of the Bower Manuscript, The following is a list of the inscriptions which, for 
the one purpose, come into consideration, | | 

1) 372 A.D. 8 calligraphic stone inscription of Vishnuvardhana Bijayagadh, Le 
77 20 (F.GL, No. 59, بع‎ 252, Plate xxxviC). In several Ways this ee diate 
0 ० ihe cases of y with any vowel (¢.g., yeseh, proedyém, ऊन ctc) is clerea 
Among them there are two cases of इट and one of 3 (Fig. 23). All three are made with 
= lateral stroke; but 30 (2), in éréyé, line 4, is made with the modern form, while ऊः (2) 
n ५१५००, 1, 3, and vriddhayé, 1. 4, shows the transitional form. In Gupta inscriptions, as 
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a rule, the lateral stroke is made with a comparatively straight line, while the superior 
stroke has a more decided curvature, In the present inscrip- Fig. 23, 

tion, however, which is writtenin 2 particularly ornate style, (६) @ wa 
the lateral stroke, also, is given ao distinct curvature, This = 1 | 

is seen most strikingly in the sandhi-syllable mé (८), in he, & प 
m=étasyam, 1. 2. Per contra, we have a good example of the | 1 

superior stroke in the syllable néé (d), in witiéshe, 1. 1 (a | 
Respecting the inconvenience of using the lateral stroxe in d ١ 
conjunction with the old form of y, we have avery good Forms of +र and yd in 372 A.D, 
illustration in another, equally early, though undated, inscription at the same place Bijayagagh 
(F.GI,, No, 58, .م‎ 251, Plate xxxviB). Here the syllable سمو‎ (ec), in yaudhéya, 1. 1, هذ‎ 
made, on the left side, with the lateral stroke, curved exactly as in the syllable mé (c), 
above noticed, the effect being that the form of y.is quite obscured through the interference 
of the lateral stroke of the vowel ou above it; in fact, it would that the form of y, 
intended by the engraver of the record, was the old rather than the new. It was, no doubt, 
this kind of interference, which, as previously explained, led to the role to use the superior 
stroke with the old form, but the lateral stroke with the new (transitional or modern) form. 
But at this time we seem to see the rule still ‘in the making.’’ 

(2) About 400 A.D., a rock inscription at Tusim, Long. 76°0', (F.GI. No.67, .م‎ 269, 
Plate xlA). Here the total of y is seven; and yé occurs twice (Fig, 24); Fig, 24. 
once in yoga, (a) line 3, with the new (transitional) form and the lateral ع‎ 3 
stroke and again in paédépayd, (६) ; 1. 6, with the old formand the superior ie 
stroke, In this case, the observance of the distributive rule is clearly Pore of 34 a pis 
marked, about 400 A.D. 

(3) 425 A.D., a cave inscription (calligraphic) at Udayagiri, Long. 77° 50° (F.GI. 
No. 61, p 258, Plate xxxviii A), Here the total of y is eleven. Combinations Fig. 25. 
with the vowels €, af, 6, au do not occur, But once the new (transitional) form 
occurs in the syllable ya (Fig. 25), in anvays, 1. 4, showing that by this time OLS 
that form was no longer limited to the combination of و‎ with those vowels. 

(+) 454 A.D, a stone image inscription (cursive) at Mathura, Long. 77° 43' (८.७. No, 
63, ,م‎ 262, Plate xxxixA). The total of » is cight. Each, इह Fig. 26. 
and $ (Fig. 26 > and 5), occurs once in dptayé, 1 2, and dy 55 x 


niydjya, 1. 4, made with the old form and the superior stroke or 
a 


But here, again, the new (transitional) form (ट) occurs once ى‎ 5 
with the vowel च in gad, line 2. Foms of y#, 34, pa in 454 A.D- 


In the two preceding records®? the appearance of the new form, outside the range off 
the vowels ९, ai, 6, aw, is exceptional, and perhaps not altogether above suspicion, In the 
following case it is quite plain and certain, 

(5) 465 A.D., » copper-plate = inseri (cursive) of Skandagupta, at Indér, Long. 78° 
18’ (F.GI. No, 16, p. 68, Plate ixB). The total number of y is twenty-five, Among them 
the new(transitional) form occurs five times (Fig. 27) ; quite plainly in sthirdyd4, 1. 9, aoa 
more or less clearly in wijayo, 1 3, prayachekhati,1, 8, Fig, 27, 
déyam, 1. 11, and wriddhayé, 1. 4. Here we have the new form | ॐ 
not only with $> and yd (a), but in the ease of eriddhaye كله‎ QU 22 ९8 
(6), even with the superior stroke of the vowel 2. On the 4 5 : d 
other hand, the old form occurs once (८) with the superior = Forms of رقع ,لع‎ ya in 465 A.D. 
stroke of € in vriddhayé, 1. 8, and four times (५) with the superior stroke of © in rasdyaniyé, 
1, 6, upoydjya, 1. 7, ,قوقع‎ 1. 9, and $€, 1. 11, Thus, in wriddhayé we have, contrary to the 
original rule, the superior stroke of the vowel ¢ written either way, with the new form in 

= 16’ (FGI. No. 10, .م‎ 42), and the Jain inscription at Math uri, १77 43" (Bp. Ind., Vol, Il, 5. 
1 2 
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line 4, and with the old form in line 8, Clearly, at this time, the original rule. governing 
the use of the new form, had become entirely obsolete, It might ba used, at pleasure, in 
combination with any vowel, and in combination with cither of the two kinds of stroke, 

(6) 482-533 A.D, This period of about fifty years includes a group of similarly worded 
copper-plate inscriptions (cursive), which all come from the same neighbourhood, near the 
boundary of the castern area; viz,, from एत), Long. 80° 51 „ dated 482, 496, 516, 428, and 
533 A.D, (F.GI, Nos, 22, 25, 27-31, pp. 100 f.}, from Karitalal, Long, 80 46°, rine 493 
A.D, (F. GI. No. 26, p. 117), and from Majhgawath, Long. 80°47’, dated 510 A.D. (F.GI. 
No. 23, 2, 106). At this time ard place the new form, both transitional and modern, is 
found in not infrequent use (35 times in > total , Fig. 28 


of 256 y, or upwards of 13°5 per cent.) irrespec- oy a di ته‎ oy | 
tive of any rule. Thus we have the transitional ४ = 9 1 
= | | 


form with ya in jayaseami (a), 1. 3, jaya and 


deya, 1. 5, yathaisha,1, 7 (F.GI, ए. 118), and ते; 2 | ar a ofl 
yathaisha, 1, 6, yat (४), 1. 16, yada, 1. 19 (F.GI, @) if تلم‎ । 
pp. 122-3); again with ya in pallikdyam, { 6, s 5 1 5 
.ا رقونه‎ 11, 27०13५39, 1. 12 (5.61. p, 118). and ¥ A 3 ay 2\ : 
vidhéyas 1. 12, pratydyd 1. 13, vishthayan, 1. 20, ˆ १ oe Cn y 
yavat (९), 1 26 (7.01. pp. 122-3); and pratydyag ( ع‎ ५ 0 ف‎ 
(८), 1. 20 (F.GI. p. 127); and mayé 1. 11 Forms of yd, yu, १६, and yd In 482—533 A.D, 
(7.01. .م‎ 131) ; again with yu in gukia (¢),1. 15 (7.61. ,م‎ 122)™ Se also the old and new 
forms are used promiscuously with the superior stroke. Thus we have transitional عو‎ in 
vriddhayé, 1, 17 (F.GI, p. 118), 1. 8 (ib. p. 122), 1. 7 (ib, ए. 107), lépayét (f), 1. 14, 
prayena, 1. 17 (F.GI, p, 122); and modern yé ip paniyé 1, 17, ye (g), 1. 18 (८.01, p, 108), 
two good and clear examples, On the other hand. we have old yé in yé, 1. 10, lépayét, 1. 12, 
79०9579 (^), 1. 16 (7.61. pp. 118-9) eriddhaye, 1. 14, yé, 1. 18, lépayét, 1. 21 (FGI. p. 
127), 1. 2 (#6, .م‎ 133). Again, we have transitional yo in ehhréyé (i), 1. 15 (F.GI, p. 119), 
1. 16 (#, 36, 7. 122); and modern قن‎ in ८१११८१५ (0), 1. 14, ॐ, 1. 16 (FGI. م‎ 108), two good 
cxamples; but old 36 in pratyayd (क) 1. 9, ,قو‎ 1. 20 (F.GI, pp. 118-9) aavayd, 1. 10, ahayéd 
1. 18 (P.GI. .م‎ 108); १०६०५०१, 1. 12, pratyayé, 1. 17, chhréyd, 1, 23, yd, 1. 23 (FGI. pp’ 
127-8); chhréyé (9), 1. 5, 96,1. 9 (F.GI. pp. 133-4), all good examples, And, again, the 
new form is fqund, used at pleasure, with the lateral or the superior stroke, Thus, the 
transitional yé with the lateral stroke occurs in nydyéna (9), 1. 13, yé, 1. 16, but with the 
superior stroke in pratyayé {ह}, 1. 9 (F.G I, pp. 136-7). 

(7) 530-533 A. D., the famous group of calligraphic stone inscriptions of Yasédharman, 
at Mandasér, Long. 75* 8' (F.GI., Nos, 33, 34, 35, pp. 142 if. Plates xxiB, ©, and xxii), 
These records further exemplify, in the interior of the western area, the use of the new form 


in combination with the superior and lateral strokes. In bh ४१०58६7० (Fig. 29a) , 1. 8 (न 


p. 153, Pl. xxii), we haye the two kinds of stroke side Fig. 
by side, the superior stroke in قو‎ with the old form, 4 {प्न 
and the Interal stroke in yé with the new (transi- 4! 


tional) form, Again in the phrase avajiiayd yd, 1, 4, 
which occurs in duplicate (ib., pp. 146 and 149), we १९ =f 
have, in one copy (b), the two forms of 9 side by 1 a 
side, the old in ya and the new (transitional) with 
the lateral stroke in ,قن‎ In the other copy (८), both Forms of yt and 54 in 530-533 A.D, 
ya and قو‎ are written with the old form, but yd has the superior Stroke, In these 
calligraphically written inscriptions we find still in observance the old rule, which we saw 
growing obsolescent in the cursively written inseyiptions of Nas. zing example ofthis conservation, or ercaia, wll be धा क Another, still more 
triking example of this conservatism, or archaism, will be noticed in No. 9. | 
"Another example of a modern yu occurs In a copper-pla inscription ion (cursive) of the same 
(न्क at Betut, Long. 78° 27, published in Be قيار‎ vok Silt يدت‎ eee 
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(8) 550- 600 A.D., a group of stone insrriptions (calligraphic) from Bodhgayd, Long 
g5° 2 (F.GI,, Nos, 71, 72 76, pp. 274, 278, 281, Plates xliA, B, and गाए). The first (No. 
71) is dated in 588 A.D., the third, undated, must be some 40 years older. This group 
shows that by this time the new form had not only penetrated far into the eastern area, but 
had also fully superseded the old form, The latter is entirely absent from these inscriptions: 
among 8 total of 34 cases of y, there is not a single instance of the old thres-pronged form, 
The transitional form still predominates over the modern, there being 26 cases of the former 
to 8 of the latter, In agreement with the obsolescence of the old form, the original rule 
respecting the distributive use of the new form is now cntirely inoperative: that form is now 
used with every kind of vowel. See Figure 30. Thus we find ya in No, 71, lines 1 (modern, 
a), 2, 3 bis, 5,6, 7, 8, 9 bis, 11 (ten times, all transitional, b); in No, 72, three times 
(modern) ; in No, 76, 1. 1, twice transitional, Fig. 30, 


ence modern, Again, we have yd in No, 71, Il. at | xy ~ णी 
4, 6, 9, 12, 13, 14 (all transitional, €), and yi @Y ae 4 ai 3 
in No, 71, 1. 11 (transitional, d); and yu, in مه‎ ¢ € d ९ 1 


"No, 71, 11. 1, 4 (both transitional, €). Further, % ह ॐ . 
the new form is used ad (चणक with the sup- YJ 37 ar re 
erior or the ee stroke. Thus we have ye ١ १ । “es “ 
with the transiffonal form and superior stroke |. ५६ 51 
(f) in ,مدقو‎ No, 71, 1. 3, and in avépleyé, + of رار وناو ,أت رفو بهو‎ 00 
No. 76, 1. 2; and with the modern form and superior stroke (g) in awiptay?, No, 72, and 
with the same form and lateral stroke (4) in yéna, No. 71, 1. 1. Similarly we have ॐ with 
the transitional form amd lateral stroke (i) in कठव, No, 71, 1. 1, همه‎ possibly also (+), in 
the superscript y of achargyd, No. 76,1. 1, and in #emayér, No, 76,1 1. So also, we have you 
with the transitional form and lateral stroke in upddhydyav, No, 76, 1. 1. | 
(9) Seventh century.—The prevailing conditions are, on the whole, the same 83 in the 
preceding period, except that the transitional y is gradually giving way entirely to the 
modern y, The last instances of it appears tooccur, in 672 A.D., in twostone inscriptions 
ef Adityaséna, at Aphsad, Long. 85° 44, and Shahpur, Long. 85° 43’ (F.GL, Nos. 42 and 
43, pp. 200 and 208, Plates xxviii and xxixA),. Here we find both y4@ and yé, in the transi. 
tional form (Fig. 31 a and ६); vis,, رقو‎ in praydga, 1, 7 of No. 42, and قو‎ im erddhayé, 1. 4 9६ 
No, 43. At this time the old form of y has become entirely obsolete, except in two archaic and 
highly ornate inscriptions, of 625 للق‎ Fig. 31. 
at Vasantgedh, Long. 73° (Epigraphia ef a 
Indica, Vol, IX, p. 187), and of 661 A.D. 8 3 
at Udaipur, Long. 73° (ibid, Vol, 1४, p, 


| 0 
29), Their ornate forms of رقو‎ yal, we < ~> | , Orn اواج‎ नी क له‎ 
with the old three-pronged y, ore shown in | ْ آ!‎ ١ 4, 
3 : § 1 9 
¢ 


Fig. 31 €, क, €. But the use of the old +` ; 
form of ४, in these two inscriptions, is not Forms of yd, १५, yf in 925-672 A.D. 
their only archaism: there are sevcral other examples of archaism in them which have been 
pointed out by Professor Kielborn (ibid, Vol. IV, يم‎ 29). It is obvious, therefore, that the 
use of old forms is intentional: they belong to the studied ornate character of the inscriptions 
in question, Being archaic, the occurrence of the old form of y really corroborates the fact 
that in ordinary writing, whether calligraphic or cursive, that form of y was no longer in 
use in the seventh century. Even in ornate inscriptions the use of the old form is excep- 
tional, as shown by the highly ornate Jhalrapithan inscription of 689 A.D, (Indian 
atiquary, Vol, ४, يم‎ 181), whicli uses the new form exclusively (Fig. 31, f- g). For the 
purpose of dating ordinary writings (as in manuseripts), therefore, the role 19 down by 
me in 1891 (Journal, As. Soc. Beng., Val LX, p.90) still holds goodithat the form of ¥ فز‎ 
Examples are the calligrapl 1 यनक Harsha, 625 A.D. (Ep. Ind., Vol. a ६ | 
20. Bape 1411 
which are referable to the middle of the seventh etutury. 
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the test, and that Indian writings must be referred before or after 600 A. D., according as 
they show the use of the old or of the new form of ‘that letter, 

(10) Seventh century in Nepal—aAll the known Nepalese inscriptions are from the 
neighbourhood of Kitmiydi, Long. 85° 60", which is within the eastern area, The north 
western new form of y, comes into these records first in the second half of the seventh 
eentury, in an inscription of 677 A.D," (Bendall's Journey in Nepal, No. II, p. 77), and 
in another undated, but slightly earlier, of about 655 A.D. (Indraji's No. 11, in the Indian 
Antiquary, Vol, IX, p. 174). It is always in its modern variety, and from the beginning it 
appears independent of the original rule, being used with any vowel as well as with either 
kind of stroke, Thus we have modern ya in No. I 11, 1. 18, ققامو‎ : in No, 11, 1, 5, wah: 
modern yd in No, 111, 1, 21, déyd, and in No, 11, L. 1 3, pranalikaydas; modern yi, in No, 1 £ 
1. 2, kshébhayited ; modern yu, in No, IIT, 1, 29, yuvaraja, and in No. 11, |, 1, yukta, Again 
we have modern رقع‎ with the superior stroke’ in No, IIT, yé, 1. 25-26; modern ya with the 
superior stroke, in No, 11, 1, 23, kayaité: mod ,قنع‎ with the superior stroke, in No, IIL, 
1. 12, yd, and in No. 11, 1, 22, bA ४9९, bat with the lateral stroke in No. 11 , 1. +,96. 

The statistics, given in the foregoing paragraphs, may be summarised as follows. The 
distributive rule referred to in them is based on the two facts, (1) that the new form is used 
only with the syllables yé ॐ ai, رقو‎ you, while with other syllables the old fori is used ; and 
(2) that the new form is used with those syllables when they are made with the Interal 
stroke, but when they are made with the superior Stroke, the old form is used. About 372 
‘A.D., this rule is “in the making”: about 400 A.D. it is in full force; from about 425 AD. 
it gradually obsolesces; about 550 it has become inoperative. This information enables us 
to sketch, with considerable precision, the Progress of the fashion of applying the new form 
of y, which was alrendy in use in ligatures, to that letter when it occurred as 8 nen-conjunct, 

(1) This fashion arose in the western portion of the northern area of the Gupta seript, 
about the middle of the fourth century A.D, Thence, in the latter, half of the sixth century (in 
India, but of the seventh century in Nepal), it spread into the eastern portion of that areca, 

(2) The fashion was at first limited to the syllables نعو برقو‎ कत ,سمو‎ when their vowel 





ee 








(4) By the end of the sixth century the new form had become so fully established in 
all conditions of the latter १ 5 to extrude altogether, in all ordinary writing, the old form 
(ante, Nos, 8-10), 

The preceding sketch of the chronology of the origin and spread of the new form of the 
letter y determines the time of the writing of the Bower Manuscript as having been in the 
second half of the fourth century A. D, And it is probable that it should he sought rather 
nearer the beginning than the end of that period. The Table, given on p, xIviii, shows that in 
the earlier portion (Parts I-III) of the Bower Manuscript the letter ॐ occurs 583 times (col, 
IIT) in the vowel combinations $^, yai, yd, and yaw, Outside these combinations, it occurs 
no less than 1,028 times (col. I), If at the time of the Bower Manuscript the fashion of 
extending the use of the new form of ॐ to cases outside those combinations had already begun 
to develop, it is hardly conceivable that not a Single example of such an extension should 
occur among those 1,028 cases. The probability, therefore, seems to be that the writing of 
the earlier portion of the Bower Manuscript should be placed about 330-375 A.D, And 
Seeing that the three later portions of the Bower Manuscript (Part IV, Parts V and VII, 
and Part VI) must be, as shown in Chapter 111, p, xxxy 8٠, practically contemporancous 
with the earlier portion (p, xvi), it follows that the production of the whole of the Bower 
Manuscript must be referred to the third (गाव न्य ~~ पः of the fourth centery AD. = of the fourth century A.D 


Ls ¢ to the local era, discovered by Professo Sylvain I ES, Ind. V म 
B- 73, note. By the Harsha era it would be هوم‎ 4 0." ~ न न LATE Hee Bp, Ind, Vol, V, Appendix 





CHAPTER VI. 


ON THE SOURCES AND THE DATE OF THE NAVANITAKA.” 


The name and identity of the author of the Ndvanitaka are not‘known, The final 
colophon which perhaps would have supplied that information is, together with the last 
chapter of the work, unfortunately missing in the manuscript, But from the sources which 
the author utilised in making his compilation, it is possible to estimate approximately the 
time wh n his work was written, So much is certain that the date of writing the 
work cannot be the same as that of writing the manuscript in which it has come down to us, 
The latter is not an autograph, This is proved by a number of clear indications. For 
example, on page 28, in verse 45, we find, in one of the medical formule, three dots marking 
the omission of three syllables (ante, Chapter IV, p. xlii), At the time or editing the text 
the emendstion trini chalrya-paldni] was suggested by me, but in the meantinie the true 
reading paiicha cha[wya-palani] has been discovered by Dr. P. Cordier™ in an anvent medical 
compendium, called Bhéda Sawhitd, from which the Nacanifaka has quoted the formula in 
question, Obviously the substitution of the dots shows that the writer of the Bower Mann- 
script had a defective original from which he copied. Again, on page 58, in verse 723 of 
the pippali-vardhamana formula there is the curiously blundered phrase yavad-daia-varshas, 
instead of yéved-avakarshas, Such a blunder is unthinkable in an original writer: it could 
proceed oniy from one who copied from a defective original. Again, on page 67, to verse 
879 we find appended the gloss prachinika patha, for the purpose of explaining on unusual 
name of the drug commonly known as pathé, Such a gloss is not likely to have proceeded 
from the author himself, As usval, it must have stood originally on the margin of the 
manuscript, or perhaps between thelines, By > subsequent copyist it was transferred, in the 
body of the manuscript, to the position where we now find it in the Bower Manuscript, The 
writer of the lntter may, or may not, have been the first to make that transfer; bot, in any 
case, the present position of the gloss shows that the existing Bower Manuscript was not 
copied from the author's autagraph, but from some intermediate copy of that autograph, 
The conclusion which, indeed, is already suggested by the three dots and the blundered 
phrase, is that there must have been some interval, perhaps of not inconsiderable duration, 
between the writing of the autograpn and the copying of the existing manuscript, The 
date of the latter, as explained in Chapter V, p. lii, must be referred to the third quarter of 
the fourth century, somewhere between 350 and 375 A.D, This supplies us with the lower 
limit forthe date of the Navanitaka, which, in view of the above-mentioned necessary interval 
between the autograph and the existing manuscript, may be placed provisionally in the 
beginning of the fourth century, or about 300 A.D, 59 

The upper limit is determined for us by the circumstance that the Charaka Sa#hita and 
the Suirula Sawhitd are two of the sources from which the author of the Névanitaka quotes 
$$ a oi tin mubject, ace the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society fo: | ect, ace the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 





| -॥ For a somewhat fuller treatment of the subj 


1909, pp. #57 ¶, 4 5 
| 0 his Récentes Decowvertes, p. 21. The three missing sylinbles are paicha cha. 
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copious extracts. In the opening verse the author adviscs his readers that in his treatise he 
is going to bring together the best-known formule of the maharshis, or medical authorities 
of his time, Following the usual practice of Indian writers, he does not name those autho- 
rities, assuming, of course, that the reader would at once recognize the standard work fro 
which some particular formula was quoted. Still in the case of not a few formule we find 
he does name their authors, From the distinction thus made, it may reasonably be concluded 
that the formule, thus singled‘ont by naming their authors, were quoted from what may be 
ealled the floating medical tradition —it being necessary to indicate the authority for their 
recommendation,—while those formule, in the case of which no author is named, Were quoted 
from standard works of well-known authorities, 

By far the largest number of formule, brought together in the Navanitaka, belongs to 
the latter class, The most conspicuous among the earliest medical teachers is Punarvasu, the 
son of Atri, commonly known as Atréya. According to the Indian tradition he was a 
physician, teaching medicine in 'Taxila, in the north-west of India, about the time of Buddha, 
in the sixth century B.C, He is famous as the head of a great medical school of internal 
medicine, He is said to have had six disciples, who committed their master’s teaching to 
writing, in fantraz, larger treatises, or kalpas, smaller monographs, Some centuries later, 
attempts Were made to epitomize these early 1491105 and kalpas, and gather their substance 
into sahlutds or compendia, Only two of these sa:thitds have come down to our day. These 
are the Charaka Sabhité and the Bhéda Sankita, They are compendia based on the fantras 
and kalpas of Agnivéia and Bhéda respectively, Of the writings of the other four pupils of 
Atréya, .عه‎ Harita, Jatikaroa, Ksharapani, and Porasara, nothing has survived, except 
occasional short quotations in the medieval medical literature” The compendium, known as 
Charaka Samihilé, which professes to give Atréya's teaching, as reported by his pupil Agnivééa, 
was compiled by a physician of Kashmir, called Charaka*® The author, or rather compiler, 
of the Bhéda Saahité, which professes to give, in the main, the teaching of Atréya as reported 
by’his pupil Bhéda, is not known, 

Both these sahhita, or compendia, must have been Well-known standard books in the time 
of the author of the Ndvanitaka, for he makes copious extracts from them without naming 
them as his sources, From the Bhéda Samhita the following formule are taken™ — 

(1) Aydrayfya-chirga, vv, 48-55, in Bheda SambAitl, V1, 16, vv, 33-455 (fol, 138), 

(2) Rasdyavika-ghyits, vv. 1656-1690, in Bh, 5. , VI, + (fol, 1006), 

(3) Daltéga-ghrita, vv. 201-3, in Bh, S,, VI, 5.x¥. 17-200 (fol. 1054), 

(4) Sahachara-ghrita, vr, 329-36, in Bh. S.. VI, 24 (fol. 1535), mutilited. 

(5) Modhuyashtikd-taite, vv, 337-41, in Bh. 5, VI, + (fol, 1030), mutilated. 

(é£). Three J mifisira-yi ga, vv, 407-12, in Bh, S., VE, 10 (fol. 11 Gar), 

(9) Kisa-yiga, vv, 474-9, in BA, S., VI, 19, 7. 266-32 (fols, 143-4), 

(10) Karnadile-yéga, vv, 5345-70, in Bh, 8. VI, 22 (fols, 147-8), 
| ® For an example of such a quotation from Japikarna sce Prikaplhdetln'y congener Sign 
yoga (८, 1256 A.D,), pp. 21, 36, ete. 

8 Actually only two-thirds of the compendium were written by Charaka, probably in the Ist cent. 
B.C., the other one-third was added by the Kashmir physician Drighabala, in the 9th cent A.D. See my 
Article in the Jurnal, R,A,S., 1908, Pp. 997 व+ and iid., 1909, p, 857. - 

"1 These were first discovered by Dr. P, Cordier, see his Récentes Découvertes, p. 31, ‘The references 
in the text are to the folios of the unique Tanjore Manuscript of the واماظ‎ SamAitd, 
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(11) Tailidya-vasti, vv, 642-4, in Ef, 5.9 ४ 11169 (fol, 201) 
(12) برقع مر افيه‎ vv. 892-4, in Bh. 5.91, 7 (fol, 10). 

To these may be added three forinulw which are no longer traceable in the Single existing 
mutilated Tanjore Manuscript of the Bhiila Sawhité, but whieh are attributed do Bheéta in 
the Yéga-ratna-samuchchaga of Chandrata, These are— 

(135 Bald-ghrita, ४४, 250-6 
(14) Gasdamili-yega, vv. 390-401 . 
(15) Lakshddi-rarpih, vv. 1059b-60e, 

From the Charaka Sahhité the following formule are taken :— 

(1) Talisake-chirag, vv. 11-13, in Churaka Samhitd, VI, 5, vv. 140-3, 
(2) Shidava-chirge, ४४, 14-17, in Ch. S., VI, 8, ¥¥, 136-9, 

(3) A half éldka, ५ 24a, in Ch. S., VI, 5, १. 886 

(4) Vordhaminaka-chirge, "7. 254, in Ch. S., VI, 85 ¥¥. 101-3. 

(5) Mafuluaga-ch* rea, VY. 29-34, in Ch, 5. VI, 5, vv. 73-50. 

(8) Tiktaka-gh cata, vv. 133-4, in Ch. وا‎ WI, 7) क्क, 137-4), 

(7) Mahdatsbtaka-ghrita, v¥, 137-43, in Ch, 5., VI, 7,v¥. 141-147, 

(8) shatpala-ghrita, vv, 150-1, in Ch. 5., VI, 5, ¥¥. 14-4 

(1) Trypishage -gh-ita, ؟‎ 152,in C4, 5.5 VIL 5. ¥. 65 

(10) Vas4-ghyifa, vv, 153-4, in Ch. 55 VI, 5, ¥v. 122-3. 

(11) Chdagirl-ghyita, vv. 155-7, in Ch. ऊन VI, 9, vv, I 1019. 

(12); जच ملل تير‎ vv. 1696-176, in Ch, ५., VI, 2, vv. 23-31, 

{13} Chyavonaprdda-phrita, vv, 188-200, in Ch. $+ VI, 1, vv, 59-71, 
(14) Jvarahara-anwvdsana-tails, vv. 363-5, in Ch, 5 Vi, 3, कक, 245, 
(15) A nuvisrua-faila, vv, 355-9, in Ch, 5. VI, 9. v¥. 131-4. 

(16) An unnamed cough mixture, vv. 460-2, .لع ها‎ S., VI, 5, vv. 119-21. 
(17) Prastha-virtka, vv, 484-90, in Ch, 5 VI, 3, vv, 156-16. 

(18) Madhvdsava-yiga, vv, 491-3, in Ch, 3 WI, 6, vv, 39-42, 

(19) An unsamed fever mixture, vv. 4.5, in Ch, S,, VI, 3, ¥¥. 201-2a, 
(20) Another unnamed fever mixture, vv, 495-94, in Ch, S., VI, 3, vv. 196-8, 
(21) Pramtha-prafamana-yoga, ४ 003, in CA, 5. VI, 6, ¥- 24, 

(22) Pichchhé-vasti, vv. 645-9, هط‎ Ch, 5., VI, 10, vv. 70-4, 

(23) An unnamed tonic misture, vv, 742-3, in Ch. 5., VI, 1, vv. 130-1, 
(24) Pippalt-pray' ga, vv. 745-8, in Ch, S., VE, 1, 77. 132-5, 

(25) Dvittya-Pippal!-pray2ga, vv, 749-52, in ©). 5," VI, 1, vv. 136-40. 
(26) An unnamed aphrodisiac formula, v, 519,'in CA, 5,, VI, 2, v. 99. 

(27 and 28) ` Two other unnamed aphrodisiac formulm, vv. 6446-60, in Ch. 5, VI, 2, vv, 44-5. 
(29) Sildjatw-kalpa, vv, 950-679, in Ch, S., VI, 1, vv. 148-64, 

Besides the forty-four formule, comprised in the foregoing two lists, the Navanitaka 
contains a considerable number of other formulw, the authors of which are not indicated, and 
the source of which it is, at present, impossible to identify. It does not seem improbable, 
however, that they were extracted by the author of the Ndvanitaka from the fantras or kalpas 
of the other tour above-mentioned pupils of Atréya. None of their writings have survived to 
the present dey; but there is evidence which renders it very probable that they still existed 
at the time when the Nécanitaka was compiled, In the latter occur six formule, which occur 
also in the Ayurvéda Sastra of Susruta, also known as Suéruta Samhita, They are the 
following :-— 

(1.3) Three jmatisdra-yige, vv.407-8, 409-10, and 411-12, corresponding to Sadrnfa Sothhitt, 
VI, 40, ४४, 355-360, ¥. 35a, and १, 46 (pp, 763-4). 
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(4-6), Three Vdsttaraga-piga, vy. #29-S0w, 8336-40, 834b-50, corresponding to Suyruta Samhifd, 
IV, 26, vv. 27, 20, 21, 

The important point with regard to these parallels is that the Amétisira formule are 
quoted, not directly from the work of Suéruta, but intermediately through the Bheda Sahhita 
For in the latter and in the Névanifaka the text of these three diarrhoea formule is identical 
(see Nos, 6-8 in the list of quotations from the Bheda Sashita) 7 while their common text 
differs from Suéruta’s text in such a manner as to show that the latter-is their common source.® 
The Navanitaka quotes the three formule from the Bhéda Samhita and the latter derive: 
them from Sujrota's work, Now the latter, as is well known, is a composite work of two 
chronologically widely separate, authors, The earlier portion was written by Sufruta the 
Elder, who lived probably in the sixth century B,C,.™ while the later portion, which calls 
itself Uttara Tantra, or the Later Treatise, was added by an anonymous writer, who may 
provisionally be called Susruta the Younger, Medieval Indian medical tradition identifies 
him with Nfgirjuna, the reputed contemporary of King Kanishka. This would make him 
also a contemporary of Charaka, so that both the Sawhifd of the latter and the Uttara Tantra 
of the former would have been compiled at much the same time, Each link in this chronolo- 
gical chain is-still 5 matter of doubt and dispute: but fortunately that circumstance docs 
nob affect the point at issue in the present discussion. Whatever the true identity and date 
of Susruta the Younger may be, there can be no doubt that his work belongs to the early 
smihitd period of the Indian medical literature, that is, the period to which also the Charaka 
Samhita and the Bhéda Saskitd belong. Suéruta the Younger not only odded his Uttard 
Tantra, a Sdlakya-tantra or treatise on Minor Surgery, as a complement to the earlier tantra, 
a salya-tantra or treatise on Major Surgery, of Sutruta the Elder, but he also revised the 
latter work, Thus the result of his Inbours; that-is the A yurcéda Séstra of Suérnta, as 
we now have it, is essentially م‎ samhitd work, a compendinm of older materials, similar to the 
Charaka Sashitd: and therefore it is rightly known also as the Suiruia Sanhita, 

The Uttara-tantra does not profess to be an original composition, In its introductory 
veraes it expressly describes itself 95 2 compilation, and cunmerates the tantras, or treatises, 
on which it bases itself. These arc, firstly, a treatise on Ailékya, or minor surgery, by Nimi, 
the Pidéha-pati or ruler of Vidéha; secondly, treatises on kumdra-b 444०, or children's diseases, 
composed, accurding to the nediwval commentator Dallana (in the 12th cent, A.D.) by 
Jivaka, Parvataka, and Bandhuka ; thirdly, the six treatises on kdya-chikited, or internal medi- 
tine, composed by the six paramarshi, or supreme medical authorities, that is, obviously by the 
six well-known pupils of Atrtya, It is equally obvious, that in the connection in which the 
six treatises are mentioned, they cannot refer to any १०५१२८५, but must refer to the original 
fantras of Agnivéia, Bhéida and the rest, In fact, there is no evidence that any ०८१71, based 
on the tantras of the four other pupils, Ksharapini, Jahikarna, Harita, and Paraéara, ever 
existed ; for the so called Hérita Sahhitd is now generally admitted to be a medieval apocry- 
phal compilation, It is evident, therefore, that in the time of the compiler of the Uttera- 
fantra the original treatises of those four “ supreme authorities" were still extant, and were 
accessible to him, 
© For detailed proot, ti ny paper مه ذا‎ RAB) 100d GB proof, बट my paper in the J.R.A.S., 1909, pp, 834-5, 
= See my Osteology of the Ancient Indians, pp, 5,9, 
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Of the six parallels in the Suiruta Sawhitd, above listed, the three 4mdtiséra formule 
(Nos, 1-3) occur in the Uttera-tantra, Two conclusions follow from this circumstance, 
First, as the Uttara-tantra complements the so-called Suiruta Saithitd, or the Ayurvéda Sdstra, 
the latter work must have been in existence at the time of the compilation of the Ndvanitaka, 
Secondly, as all the six treatises (!anfra or kalpa) of the pupils of Atréya existed at the 
date of the compilation of the Uifara-tantra, it is not unreasonable to assume that they still 
existed somewhat later when the Ndvenifaka was compiled; and that those formule which 
cannot be identified cither in the Charaka Sawhitd or in the Bhéda-Sawhild, and of which the 
Ndvanitaka does not expressly name the author, may have been extracted from the works 
of the four pupils of Atréya, which were still current as great medical authorities 
(poramarshi عه‎ + maharshi), and which might. be quoted without any necessity of 
specification, 

To return to the question of the upper limit for the date of the Ndvanitaka, it is now 
seen that both, the Charaka Sanhitd and the Suiruta सवन, must have been in existence 
at the time when the Ndvanifaka was compiled, Moreover there must have been some interval 
of time between the compilation of the Ndvaniiaka and the Sugruta Saihitd, For the three 
Amétiséra formule, above referred to, are quoted by the Ndvanifake, not directly from the 
Witera-tanfre, but intermediately from the Bhéda Sa:ihitd, The latter itself presupposes the 
existence of the Suiruta Sauhitd; for it not only refers to Surduta by name (as Susrdtd), 
but also teaches one of his distinctive doctrines (regarding the gulma disease).°4 Also, some 
not incousiderable interval of time must be allowed for the two Samhitds of Charaka and 
Suérats acquiring that acknoweldged position of standard works which enabled the author off 
the Ndvanitaka ta quote formule from them without the necessity of naming them as his 
source, 

Tke upper Limit, accordingly, is determined by the dates of the three Sahits, of 
Charaka, Suiruta, and Bhéds, About the date of the Bhéda Sawhitd we know nothing 
whatsocver, That of the Susruta Sawhilé, as before intimated, is entangled in a net of uncer- 
tainties, The date of the Charaka Samhitd alone offers an apparent chance of sett!cment, 
It is bound up with the date of the celebrated King Kanishka, at whose court, as tradition 
tells us, Charaka lived as the royal physician. Unfortunately the date of Kanishka itself is 
still in dispute; but the most probable theory is that which places him in the middle of the 
first century B,C, as the founder of the well-known Sathyat Era, Taking this date for 
Kanishka as the upper limit, and allowing the necessary interval for the growth of the Sanhitds 
into standard authorities, the second century A.D, may be taken provisionally as the time of 
the compilation of the Nfvanitaka, 

There are two points in the Ndvanitaka, which favour the assignment to it of such a 
very carly date, One concerns its Janguage, the other its sources, The former will be dealt 
with in Chapter VII. As regards its sources, all those which the Nifvonitaka specifically 


For the evidence, see my paper In the Journal, R. As. Soe., for 1909, pp. $83,‏ ذه 

™ Much less probable are the two rival theories) which place Kanishka in the first century 
‘A.D., as the founder of the Baka Era in 78 A,D,, and in the middle of the sccond century A.D. 
respectively. 
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names, have a very archaic appearance, Their List comprises the following names. One 
formule each is quoted from سه‎ 
(1) KRaéikdyana, क, 935, 
(2) Niml, vv, 883-4, 
(3) Suprabha, vy. 633-7, 
(7) Usanas, vv. 8465-7, 
(5) Waivalj, vv, 319-25, 
'(6) Viihaspati, prose, 784, 
Two formule each are quoted from :— 
(7) Agastya, rv, 583-9 and rv, 995-9, आ 
(8) Dhanvantari,vv, 232-40, and rv, 968-76, 
(9) Jivaka, v. 1081, and vv, 10976-9e, 
‘A whole series of formule are referred to— 
(10) KRa'yapa, vr, 1011-1040, 

None of these formule, with onc exception, ean be traced elsewhere, ‘All tke names, 
except those of Jivaka and Kéiyapa, be'ong te semi-mythical or prehistoric personages, 
Suprabha does not appear to be known as a physician outside the Ngvaniiaka,* The anly 
mention of Vadvali, at present known, occurs in the Kalygva-Kéraka, a medical treatise 
Written by an unknown author at the court of the Eastern Chalukya king Vishnuvardhana.™® 
The mention by Panini of a patrouymic Fadvali (sce note 168, on p. 109) Points to a very 
early date. Sodoesthe name of N imi, Whe is the epic ruler of Vi léha, and the reputed founder 
of the Indian ophthalmic science, Similarly Dhanvantari is the reputed semi-divine founder 
of surgical science, On the other hand, Jivaka is a historical, or at least femi-historical, 
Personage, For tradition assigns him (to the court of king Ajatatatru, in the sixth century 
B.C., and makes him a contemporary and friend of Buddha, Orne of the two formule (v. 
1081), which the Vgeanitaka quotes from him, forms the single exception, above noticed + of 
occurrence elsewhere. It is quoted by Vangasina (see no'e 481 on page 178) with two 
variants, and without naming its author. Kasyapa (or KaSyapa, see note 467 on क. 179), 
also, is probably a historical, or temi-historical, person, being likewise a contemporary of 
Buddha, Medical tradition knows of two men of that nace, an elder (wriddia) and a younger, 
It is, no doubt, Ka‘yapa the Elder, whom the Néranilaka quotes, Both, he and Jivaka, 
are reputed to have been skilful children’s doctors ,and,asa fact, the formulm, quoted from 
them, do refer to children’s diseases, Also, it may be added, the use of the phrases itih. 
évgcha Jivakah (क, 1081) and iti bhdshati Jivakah (vy, 1099), १.९., thus spake (speaks ) 
Jivaka, and the phrase 1 11 witha (vv. 1020, 1022, 1027), ie, according to 
the saying of Kaiyapa, which the Navanitaka applies to their formule, apparently indicates 
them vo be their ipsissima एह, Uianas and Vribaspati (or Brihaspati) appear to be historical 
personages, being the founders, respectively, of the Aujanasa and Larhaspatya Sckools, which 
flourished in the fourth century B,C.” 

" There is a formula of his quoted alio in the Laluna Kalpa, which e indaacd اللي‎ also in the Laduna Kalpa, 
Manuscript, 

ण But see Journal, Roy, As, Soc,, 1893, p. 337. 

8 The Kalyina-blraka was discovered by Mr. Narasithachar of the Mysore Arct logical Survey, 
See his seport for 1938-7 ؟5)‎ 59, p. 15). 

© For further particulars, see Professor Jacobi's article in the Sitzungsberichte der Kgl Preuss, Ake 
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In addition to the ten sources, uamed in the preceding list, the Navanitaka draws on 
two other archaic sources, viz,:— 

(11) Atréya himself, the head of the Taxila medical school, and 

(12) The mythical Aivin pair (see note 126 on page 100), 
The formule, attributed to Atréya, are the following :— 

(1) Laguda-charga, vv. 35-7, 

(2) Birdile-chirga, vv. 71-5 

(3) Amyitaprija-ghritd, vv, 103-192, 

(4) Mahdhaly4oaka-ghrite, vv. 1268-32, 

(5) Bald-taila, vr, 261-76, 

(6) A mutilsted formula, prose 715, 

The fact that these six formule are specitically assigned to Atréya’s authorship shows 
that they did not exist in the Charaka Sanhhildé in the condition in which that work was 
known to the author of the Névanilaka, If they had occurred im ३६, one may reasonably say 
he would have quoted them from it without naming their author, precisely in the same way as 
he cited the other formulz above listed (p. lv), For the same reason it may be inferred that 
he did not quote them from the Bheda Sa ihitd, nor from any of the (at that time still existing) 
fantras of the other four pupils of Atréya, The probability is that the author of the Navgni- 
taka quoted them from the floating medical tradition of lis time, and the fact that in his time 
there still existed a living tradition of this kind, points to an-early date for the compilati 
of the Navani!ata, 

There are in these six formule some peculiarities which point in the same direction, 
The first of the formulz is not traceable clsewhere. The second (vv, 71-75a) هذ‎ found in 
Madhava'’s Siddha-ydga, chapter VI (on ajirea, or indigestion), vy. 27-32, but there is @ 
characteristic difference, In substance the two versions are identical througkout: even in 
diction they ran practically identical in the initial three half-verses (Nav,, vv, 71-72e—S, 
W., vv. 27-282). In the foarth half-verse (Nde,, v. 7209. ¥,, vy, 280) an additional ingre- 
dient (‘tushtha) is introduced, and thence forward to the end of the formula the diction is 
quite diferent. Also the reference to Atréys is omitted, and the formula is given the different, 
thoagh synozymous, name agnimukhachirre,'™ or plumbago-root powder, This modified 
receas.o2 is quoted by Chakrapanidatts in his Chikilsd Sai graha (Chap, VI., No, 17), and 
by Vangasina (Chap, V, vv, 56-6). In the Charaka Sawhité neither the original, nor the 
modified formula is foand, In fact, that compendium includes no special chapter on ajirre 
complaints, for which the formuls is designed, It woald almost seem that the author of the 
moiified formula is Midhava himself, who, accordingly, omitted the reference to Alréya, and 
altered its name," The third, foarth, and fifth formul» occur, with the same names, in the 
kihatakshina, unmada, and vita-vyddhi chapters of the Charaka Samhilé, (sthdna VI, chap, 
(16, vv. 32-40, chap, 14, vv, 53-4, chap, 28, vv. 144-52, pp. 624, 612, aud 783). But here, 
thoagh practically identical in substance, they appear in entirely different versions, nor are 
these versions attributed to Atréya. This circumstance is explained by the fnct that those 
7 ऋ Under this name (agsiqghrita) ممع‎ occurs in Part LIL, vv. 25, 26, = plambago-root formula for 
the preperatica of o (9६09. Tt too is ascribed to ,وكرام‎ but its composition is qu te eiferent, 

i According te Dr, Cordier, the original formals, though with 9 few variants, occurs in the second 
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three chapters (14, 16, 28) belong to that complementary portion which was added to 
Charaka’s Compendium several centuries after its author's death, at a time when probably the 
tradition of Atréya’s teaching no longer survived, Of the sixth formula unfortunately only 
the closing words survive, But the phrase ity-dha bhagavan Atréyah, “ thus spake the 
blessed A tréya,’ which they comprise, appears to indicate, as do the similar phrases used 
with reference to Jivaka and Kiiyapa, that the matilated formula was quoted in the ipsisvimg 
verba of Atréya, 

The formale attributea to the Aévin pair are the following ~ 

(1) divin! Mdtuluaga-gudikd, vv. 756-774, 
(2) Another jivint Mituluaga-gudiba, vv, 80-84, 
(3), A-vine-gulma-chirga, Tr. 85-6, 
(4) Aivina-haridrd-churga, rv, 96-101, 
(5) divina-latund-ghrita, vv, 216-22, 
(6) divinajvarchara-ghrite, एक. 223-5, 
(7) Arveina-visha-ghrita, vy. 241-4. 
(8) Aivina-bindu-ghrita, vv. 251-5, 
(9) Amrita-taile, vv, 287-312, 
(10) diving-rabtapitia-yéga, vy, 418-25, 
(11) Kshtra-pt pa, ¥, 574, 
(12) Aytraytya-pi ga, इ. 579, 
(13) Afvindr Afwagandht-vasti, vv, 618-25a. 
(14) Pippalt-vardhamina-rasdyana, vv, 21637, 
(15) Aivina-rasiyana, yy, 7735-814, 
(16) divintya-piga-traya, vv, 210-3, 
(17) divina-harlakt-halpa, vv, 917-49, 

The names of thirteen of these formule (Nos, 1-8, 1 0, 13, 15-17), whch occur in theie 
colophons, assign them to the A‘vins. In the case of the remaining four (Nos, 9, 11, 12, 14) 
the assignment is made in a remark, which is embodied in the formula itself, A similar remark, 
confirming the assignment in the colophon, is embodied also in the text of the five formule 
Nos. 5, 8, 10, 15, 16. 

With regard to the authorship of these remarks, that in the Atvina-rasiyana formula 
(No, 15) is particularly instructive, The last ممع« لهط‎ (v. 7816) implies that by the medical 
tradition the formula was ascribed to the ancient physician Viivami tra, apparently the reputed 
father of Suiruta (see Suiruta Sawhits VI, 18, ४. 1, and 66, v. 1/; pp. 706, 914) . That 
inseription is contradicted, however, by the initial verse (र. 7736) und by the name in the 
colophon, which attribute the formula to the Atvins, This discrepancy seems best accounted 
for by the explanation that the initial verse which has no essential connection with the medical 
prescription, as well as the coloplion, are due to the author of the Ndvanitaka, He would 
seem to have had reason to believe that the formula was really devised by the 0" द 
dingly he so named it in the colopbon, and prefixed the initia] verse, in order to explain that 
it was really the Asvins who communicated the fornrala to Viivamitra, 

The same conclusion is suggested by the divina-raktapitta formula (No. 10). Here the 
actual medical prescription begins with verse + 1 9, and is preceded, in 5, 4 18, by ه‎ lengthy 
explanation that that prescription was taught to Indra by the Aévins, although the attribution 
to the latter is actually embodied in a brief remark in the final verse 423, In the compilation 
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of Vangasina (chap, VIII, vv. 93-9, pp. 226-7), where the formula, with its final attribulion, 
is also quoted, the lengthy introductory verse 418 is omitted. And that this omission is not 
due to any accidental cause is shown by the fact that the formula, in the colophon, is called 
¢thandanddya-ghrita. For as the medical prescriplion begins, 17 ४, 419, with chandana, and 
as the role is to name « formula by its initial drug (sec note 29, on p. 82), it is apparent 
that the introductory verse 418 is nol an essential part of the formula, and was not present 
in the source whence Vangaséna gathered the formula for his compilation; but that its addition 
is duc to the author of the Ndavanitaka himself, and (in view of the final verse) is really a 
piece of supererrogation, 

The same may be the case with the attributive remarks in the other formule, Thus the 
two formule, Nos. 11 and 12 (rv. 575 and 579), which are quoted by Madhava and Vangasena 
(see notes 281 and 284 on pp. 134, 135) are cited by them without the attributive remark 
of the Néranitaka, Again the formula, No, 8, which consists of five verses, is found, in 
avother version, identical in substance, but compressed inte two verses, in Vangaséna's compi- 
lation (Chap. XXX, vv. 106-7). In the same, or a similar short version, according to Dr, 
Cordier (Récentes Découvertes, p. 21), the formula is ascribed to Krishyitréya by Nischalakara, 
in his Ratnaprabhd, and by Chandrafa in his Yégaratna-samuchchaya, From this it is clear 

‘that the formula occurred in different versions, in different treatises, by d'fferent authors, but 
that the author of the Ndvanifaka preferred the longer and more archaic version ascribed by 
tradition to the Asvin pair, 

The case of No. 14issimilar, This is along formula of 224 verses, describing a cur‘ously 
complicated treatment with daily increasing and subsequently decreasing doses of aments of 
long pepper, The whole course of treatment (sec nole 329 on p. 144) occupics a period of 
100 plas 99 plus 21, or 220 days. It also involves the consumption, within that period, of not 
lesa than 10,000 aments of long pepper By the side of this complicated formula, the Ndvani- 
taka has another, in verses 749-52, which is much more simple, It is modeled on the longer 
one, but it greatly reduces the length of the period, as well as the total of the consumed 
peppers. 11 also admits several options: while in every case the period is twenty days, the 
ratio of peppers may vary between 10, 6, 5, or 3, ar d consequently the غم اماما‎ peppers consu- 
med i4, 1,000 or 600, or 500, or 300. From the largest option, this shorter formula is, in 
verse 750, distinguished as the pippali-sahasra or “the one thousand pepper formula,” It 
seems reasonable to conclude that it was the unwicldiness of the original formula, both with 
respect to the length of the peried and the enormous total of the consumed peppers, which led 
to the simplification, As > matter of fact, even the simplified formula survives, at the present 
day, only in its mildest form, which prescribes the consumption of 300 peppers in a period of 
twenty days at the rate of three peppers a day (see note 343 on p. 147). While the longer 
formula is, in verse 736, expressly ascribed to the Advins, the author of the shorter is not 
mentioned, We know him, however, from the fact that it occurs in the Cheraka-Sawhita 
{sect, ‘VI, chap. 1, vv. 136-40, ante, No. 24, P. lix), As that sauhitS is based on the 
tantra of Agnivefa, and the latter embodies the teachings of Atréya, it follows that the 
simplified formula goes back to Airéya. It also follows that the Jonger formula, on which 
Atréya’s simplification was modeled, and which certainly impresses one قم‎ More archaic, goes 
back to the mythic. or semi-mythie, time antecedent to Atréya, That explains its attribution 
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to the mythical Asvin pair, عم‎ well as its gradual obsolescence. It is igvored alrecdy in 
Swrula's Compendium, the pippali-vardhamana of which (sect. IV, chap, 5, clause 14, p. 406; 
see tbid,, ४. 194 on p, 770) is practically identical with the shorter version of Atréya-Cltaraka, 
In fact the longer version does not appear to have survived in any medizal work,! exeept the 
Navanifaka. The single indication of its former existence that IT can recall, occurs in a 
formula in Vagbhata II's Ashidiga Hridaya (sect IV, chap. 12, vv. 39-41), which, in the 
ease of aldominal complaints (केनत), recommends, in addition to other remedies, either the 
pinpali-cardhamana, or else the pippali-sahasra. 1९ is evident that the author of that formula 
knew both, the longer as well as the shorter, versions of the treatment with pepper, but who 
he was, and when he lived, we do not know, It was not Vagbhata 11+ he is a mere compiler, 
probably in the eighth or ninth ecntury, Nor was it Vagbhata 1, the author of the Ashtanga 
Sasigralia, in the carly seventh century, That work, tkough it is the usual source of the 
Ashtaiga Hridaya, mentions (if one may trust the Bomtay Fdition, Vol. 14, يم‎ 47, 1. 8} 
only the pippali-rardhamana, by which name the shorter version had, long since, come to be 
understood,'"* 

As regards the Haritaki Kalpa (No. 17), we have the interesting information of Dr. P 
Cordier (see note 439 on p, 166; also his Récentes Découver! es, .م‎ 29), that he possesses 
fragmeutary manuscripts of two distinet works, both calling themselves Ajvini Saihité, ard 
both containing versions of a Harilaki Kalpa, These versions are printed on pp, 180-180 
Though they present many points of contact with the version in the Navanitaka, they differ 
widely from it both in length ard matter. ‘And as they differ equally widely from each other, 
it is evident that neither of them can have been the fource of the Nawanjtaka version, On the 
contrary, they must have gradually grown up, on different lines, from the original, simple 
and archaic, version which has been preserved in the Na ranifaka, In fact, the tro existing 
works, professing to be an Aivini Sauhita, seem to have every mark of being medieval 
apocryphal productions similar to the Afreya or Harita-Saihité, - 

The existence of what thus appears to be the original form of the Harifaki Kalpa (also 
ealled 4160945 Katya, in verse 7), is one of the striking marks of the archaic character of the 
Néranifake, it has already been pointed out (p. liv.) that the kalpaa belong t the earliest 
period ot the medical literature of India, It js interesting, therefore, to rote that there are 
three other such kalpa, or monographs, incorporated in the Névanitake, For jts seventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth chapters are constitwled respectively by the Yoragi 2 चत, on the 
preparation of gruels (vv. 785-813), the Silajaty Kalpa, on bitumen (vy. 950-67), and the. 
Chitraka Kalpa on plumbago-roat (vy, Y68-76). The first, هه‎ sugpesstcd by the colophon to 
vérse 804 (see Chap. IV, p, xi) may be the work of Bhéda, It inay Wave stood in the Bhéda 
4 Ja this connection itis interesting to obscrve that Arunadatia, the commentator of the Ashitaga 
رمدم ار‎ (about 12:0 A. D.), appears to have no longer understood what the two versions were. For, 
commenting on the optional treatment recommended in his teat, he exploins thal the fifpell-verdham dua 
showkd be taken as directed in the chapter on. rastzana, but the pippall sahasra he does not explain, On. 
referring to the chepter on raslyena, we find the only pippall formula there given (A.H., fect, VI, ch, 








sthasra, So that he practically identifies the two ve ,قطن قر‎ despite their clear di ferentiation in the form | 
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5०५15, and quoted thence anonymously, though in the incomplete Tunjur MS. copy, the 
only oue now existing, itcannet be traced, The second is quoted from the Charaka वमकपर, 
(ante, No. 29, p. lv). 1४ therefore, stood originally in the dgnivésa Tantra, and is the work 
of Atréyn, The third, the latter part of which, unfortunately, is missing, appears to be 
ascribed to Dhanvantari (vv. 968-9), ‘To these may be added the Lasuna Kalpe, on garlic, 
which forms the carly portion (vv. 1-430) of the treatise contained in Part 1 of the Bower 
Manuscript, and the authorship of which is vaguely ascribed (४, 42a) to the “ancient sages,” 
while at the same time it professes itself to be delivered by the “sage-king of Kasi'’ to 
Soiruta (vv, 9, 40, 429.) 

Though, in the main, the Navanifaka is professedly a compilation from various sources, 
it does contain a few formule which give the impression of being contributions made by the 
author himself, ‘Thus the formula, in verse 641, merely advises bow tle preceding formulas 
(vv. 638-40) may be usefully varied, The formule in verses 158-9, 614, 783 have a similar 
object, It should be observed that none of these formule can be traced elsewhere; and it is 
quite possible that same others of the short formule of that kind, such as those in tv, 576 
6084, are really thie author's own compositions. Again in some other formule we seem to be 
able to trace the author's hand in the alterations which he has mtroduced, To this order 
belong the two short formule in vy. 575 and 579, which have already been referred to 
previously (p, Ix.) The second part of these formule, as quoted elsewhere (by Alidhava 
and Vangaséna), has been altered to admit their attribution to the A‘vins (ante, Nos. 11, 12 
on p. Ixi), More or less lengthy remarks, inserted by the author with the same object have 
also been noticed already in the case of some of the wellknown longer formule (ante, Nos, 
19 and 15, ,در‎ lx), To the author, of course, belong alsa all the introductory remarks which 
are met with in various places of the Navanitaka, To this order belong the remarks in 
werses 108 and 261, which introduce the second and third chapters, كه‎ well as the prose 
remarks, preceding. verses 916, 950, and 968, which introduce chapters XI, XII, and XII; 
likewise the prose remark which introduces the formula in verse 784, Above all, there belongs 
to this order the long paragraph (vv, 1-10) which forms the introduction to the whole 
treatise 

The fact of the Ndéranifaka containing quotations from the Charaka Sa jhila js one of 
peculiar importance on account of its bearing on the question of the authorship of that da White, 
That the Charaka Sashitd, in the condition in which we now possess it, is the work of two 
different authors is well known, Charaka is said by the Indian tradition to bave left his 
gamAiléd unfinished, At all events, its Kalpa Sthana and SiddAi Sthana, as well as seventeen 
chapters of its Chikitsita Sthdna were added, some centuries later, by a Kashmirian physician, 
named Dridhabala, He states that fact himself in two places of the samhita (sect, VI, vv, 
273-5, and sect. VIII, vv. 77-9); but he omils to record the names of the seventeen chapters 
which he contributed, And the difficulty of their identification, which is thus created, is 
enhanced by the circamstance that we have two contradictory Indian traditions on the subject. 
One of them is represented by the Berhampore edition of Gangidhar (also the Calcutia 
edition of Debendra Nath Sen and Upendra Nath Sen); the other by the Caleutta edition of 
Jivananda Vidyasigara, The former has the support of the oldest existing manuscript, the 
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Nepal Manuscript of the year 1183 A.D (303 Nepal Era); the latter, that of the oldest 
commentator, Chakrapanidatta, who lived about the year 1060 A.D. With regard to six of 
the eleven chapters, which must have belonged te the original अवति, both traditions agree, 
They differ only with regard to the three chapters on arias, dlisdra, and tuarpa, which 
Chakrapinidatta assigns to Charaka, while the chapters which the Nepal Manuscript 
assigns to him, are those on kshatakshina, jrayathu, and udara, Now the Navanitaka 
contains quotations from the former, but none from the Istter three chapters; and as jts 
author lived many centuries earlier than Dridhabals, it is obvious that, to judge from this 
testimony, the tradition of the commentator is to be preferred to that of the Nepal Manus- 
eript. For a detailed statement of the case, which does not strictly come within the scope of 
the present Introduction, reference may be made to two papers of mine on the Camposition 
of the Charaka Samhita in the Journal of the Royal Asintic Society for 1808, pp. 997 #, and 
1909, pp, 857 #. 

Nore.—With regard to the loss of early Indian medical works, referred to on p, liv, I 
may now (टन. 1914) add that among the manuscripts recovered by Sir Aurel Stein in the 
course of his second tour of exploration in Chinese Turkestan, 1406-8 (ante, p. iii), from the 
immured temple library in the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas near Tun Huang (see his 
Ruins of Desert Cathay, Vol. II, pp. 28, 29, 171-194, 211-219), there were two incomplete 
but extensive pothis, which have since, upon examination, been found by me to be medical 
works. They are Written in Khotanese, one of the two hitherto “ unknown ^” languages 7 
one written in upright, the other in cursive Gupta characters: but they are obviously 
translations from Sanskrit originals, apparently no longer surviving in Indio. One of these 
two incomplete pothis still comprises 65 folios, and professes to be the Siidha-sard Siatrd, 
that is in Sanskrit Siddha-séra-Sésira, Tp appears to treat of Pathology, in which the 
names of chapters on arias, bhagandara, ,موا قوقع‎ hikké, ivdsa, késa, mitrakrchchlira, 
uddvartia, unmade, apasmdra, vitavyddi, visarpa, krimi, nétraréga can be distinguished. 
The other pothi which is written in cursive script, and of which 71 folios survive, appears to 
treat of Therapeutics ; but its name is not known. 

Both pothts are still awaiting » thorough examination and translation, but ىه‎ somewhat 
More minute examination of a portion of the text of the cursive pothi has disclosed the fact 
thai it contains > number of formule which are practically identical with corresponding ones 
iu the Charaka and Bhéla Satthitas, while the majority of them can, for the present, not be 
traced clsewhere, 3 Tt suggests itself os possible that the two pothis, between them, may 
represent the Niddna and Chikitsita portions of a Sathita, which is based on the same 
sources عم‎ the Charaka and Bhéda Samhitas, but of which the original Sanskrit text is no 
longer surviving in Indin, 

Fragments of a third medical pétht in Kuchean, the other hitherto “ unknown"? 
of Kuchar, or Kucha (ante, p, 1, footnote 2). has also been discovered by Professor Sylvain 
ष. This طانم‎ too, includes formule reminiscent of similar ones in the Charaka 
Sambila ; and it may possibly be a translation of the same original Sanskrit text, 

Whether, and in what way, the text of these péthis may affect the question discussed 
in Chapter VI most wait till after the completion of the thorough examination and 
translation of them which is now in progress, , 


CHAPTER VII. 





LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION IN THE TREATISES 
OF THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT, 

The language in which the treatises of the Bower Manuscript are written, is a kind of 
ungrammatical Sanskrit, or what has sometimes been called “ mixed Sanskrit," i.¢,, a mixture 
of literary and popular Sanskrit. The popular element is far more conspicuous in the more 
popular treatises on divination and incantation in Parts IV-VII, than in the more scientific 
treatises on Medicine in Parts I-III. 

The term “ popular Sanskrit” is not strictly appropriate, ~ Sanskrit,” رق‎ prepared or 
polished, was the name of the form of language {0753 ^} which was elaborated, from about 
the seventh to the foutth centuries B.C., in the ancient Brahmanic grammar schools of India, 
out of the previously existing language of the sacred poctry (chhandas) of the Veda, That 
language owned = great wealth of inflectional forms and syntactical usages, not very clearly 
demarcated, and used with great freedom, The object of the grammar schools was to claborate 
out of this more or less“rank growth’ a well-ordered (१८१६१३८०) language by eliminating 
some forms and usages, and demareating the remainder’, The elaboration was a long conti- 
nued process, Which finally resulted, probably nt some time in the fourth century 8. C., in 
the production of Panini’s celebrated standard grammar In its intermediate condition, the 
longuage is illustrated in the priestly writings of the so-called Brihmana period, For its 
ultimate condition, the first witness appears in the Brahmanical treatises of the so-called SGtra 
period ; but the earliest, actually existing original record of that condition, known at present, 
is in the Brahmanic inscription, incised on a sacrificial post of Isapur, near Mathura, which 
is dated in the year 33 B,C, 304. In consequence of its origin, the Sanskrit language tended 
to perpetuate the phonetic conditions of its Vedic parent, and thus came to bear an air of 
artificiality, 

Outside the Brahmaniec schools, the language of the people followed the usual course of 
linguistic evolution, While it preserved much of the Vedic inflectional forms and syutactic 
usages which had been discarded in the scholastic Sanskrit, it suffered, on the other hand, the 
usual process of phonctic deterioration, In was this nataral (prakrita) language, of spontancous 
growth, in which the early literature was written of the two greal religious movements, Buddhism 
and Jainism, which, in the sixth century B. C. and subsequently, agitated the people outside 
the Bralimanic schools, But after a time, the prestige of the latter produced its natural effect 
on the writers of the non-brahmanie coimmunitics, With the rise of the Mahayana School 
of Buddhists in northern Indis, about the first century ए. ©, attempts began to be made 
by Buddhist writcrs te imitate their Brahmanic rivals in the use of the scholastic Sanskrit. 
Ultimately they fully succeeded in their endeavours; but at first their efforts were attended 
with but partial success, differing according to the amount of literary knowledge they possessed, 
It is this earlicr period of literary endeavour, which, as will be shown in the sequel, is 
reflected in the several treatises of the Bower Manuscripts ~ _____ in the several treatises of the Bower Manuscript. 
प Ses Professor Lanman’s remarks in the Journal of the Americam Oriental Society vol, X, p. 326: 
“upon both, the field of the noun and that of the verb, the Veda shows a rank growth of forms which die 
out later .«. The inflective system of the nouns hay become contracted, rigid, and uniform, but not, like 

essentially mutilated.” 


that of the verb, essentially mutilated. See 
اند‎ That Ix, in the 24६१ year of ६१६ Kusana king Vasisrka; see Dr, Fleet's ranarks In the Journal, 


Royal Asiatic Society, 1910, pp. 1313-7. 
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As already stated, the prakritic, or popular, element is much more in evidence in that 
portion of the Bower Manuscript, which contains the treatises on divination (in Parts IV and 
¥) and on magic or incantation (in Parts VI and VII), In the more scientific portion, which 
contains the threc medical treatises (Parts 1-111(, the examples of prakriticism are comparatively 
rare, In fact, with onc or two exceptions, they occur only in Part 11, which contains the 
longest of the three treatises, 

The following is a list of the prakriticisms which occur in Parts 1-111, There are five 

0168 of the prikritic contraction of the elements oya and ava te € and 6 respectively, 
They are sameti (for samayati) in 11 42 28," 500 51, 809 63; 4aménti (for éamayanti) 
11 84 30; and dAdvitra (for dhavayitva), 11 550 53, The normal forms samayati and 
Samayanti, however, are more frequent, as may be scen from the Index (p. 327). The 
nominative plural chaturah occurs once, in I 108 8; but the normal form chatrarah eccurs in 
11 848 65 and 1063 74, In wdasei-pinydke, 11 800 62, the final ¢ of udatvit is dropped. In 
ambilavétaran, 11 78 30, and Airivéram, 11 420 47.580 54 805 63 we have two examples of 
diaeresis of a conjunct; but the normal forms @mblarélasa and hrivéra occur with equal 
frequency (see Index). Examples of the insertion of an euphonic m we have in déha-m- 
dimanah (for déhatmanah), 11 239 38 ; amra-m-asthika (for dmrasthika), 11 798 82 ; apsu- 
m-iyaw (for apsetyau), 11 886 67; ratri-m-andha, II 887 67, and nakta-m-andha, IT 890 67, 
but we find also the normal forms rairyandha, 11 151 35 and nakidndiia, I 103 8, Similarly, 
there is an cuphouic r in tu-r-wpdvake (for tupéraka), 11801 63. In all these cases, however, 
the prakritic forms ore required by the metre of the verse in which they occur, Once we have 
sdmyaih (for saumyai, in 11 718 68. Once we have also the nominative singular masculine 
in 6, in bhagé (for bhagah) puraratailasya, 11 517 62, and the accusative plural masculine 
in ai, in ६5) (for tan) رقمل‎ 11 87266, Examples of prakritic vocalic sandhi are chairéiad 
(for chaivaitad), 11 818 64; siikeshméla (for stkelmaild, from siikshma-élé), 11 6], 63, 64, 
65 col, 29, ef passim,!™ and regularly in compounds with édana, as sa'pédana (for si pandana) 
11 328 43, dmishédana (for dmishaudana), 11 441 48, rasédana (for rasaudana), 11 490, 
51, 724 58, payédana (for payaudana), 11 724 58 (but payas-ddena in II, 374 45 722 68), 
Other, more doubtful, examples are parimiikshayét (for parimékshayét), 11 571 64, updvaka 
(for upodakd), 11 801 63, and rajata (for rajatat), 11 951 70, where the reading is doubtful 
or corrupt. In bAegandala’ (for bhagandaras) we have the, also occasionally in Sanskrit 
observable, changes of r to १, and of masculine to feminine. In mdgadhyé kudavah (for 
magadhyah) 11 60 29; kaliigakd (for kaliagakah) pafélasya, 11 496 51: 5577916 (for dophahah) 
11, 592 55, and prastha (for prasthah) بأقوه‎ 11 326 64,1" the visarga is dropped; but 
examples of similar omissions occur in the Vedas (M_ Ved. Gr, §2, 3, p. 71), 

In Parts [V-VII the cases of prakriticism are far more common. Thus of the above 
mentioned contraction of aya and ava to 6 and 6 respectively we have the examples richintési 
(vichintayasi), V 49 207, vichintéhi, V 3, 9 204 18 205 47 247; and bhéntu (for bhavantu), 
VI 16 225, dkirna (for avakirna), VI 1 223, dréhani (for avaréhani), VI 2 223, dstdraka 
(for avastaraka?), VI 6 223, It is noticeable, however, that while the contraction occurs 
regularly with the compound root richint, it is as regularly neglected with the simple root chint 
thus we have chintayasé, IV 7 193, 23, 24,28, 36 194, An example of the opposite case of 
elision of y occurs in sahbhdvaishyasi (for sambhavayishyasi), V 33 206, Examples of the 








WS The numbers in antique type refer to the pages of the edition; those in arabic type, to verses. type, to verses, ` 
i ‘The normal form sikshmaild appears to occur once in 11 115 32, but the reading is doubtful. 
آلا‎ But correct, in LE 396 46 775 61, 
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well-known prakritic diacresis of a conjunct with an autecedent r are darisaya (for dariaya), 
V 1 203, pradarisitan (for pradaratam), V 54 207, varishé (for varshé), V 60 207, and 
iirishértti (for sirshartti), VI 4 223; but the normal form varsha also occurs in भ 4 204, 
17 205, 40 206. Examples of the change of p tov we have in avi (for api), IV 11 193, 
uparadyate (for upapadyaté), V 11 204, 57 907. Once we have pi (for ap!) after an anusvara, 
in surah: pi, V1 3 224; but the normal api also occurs in 1V 3 192, V 9 204. Other miscel- 
lancous prikriticisms are chichcha (for chitya), VI 1 223; siaghasya (for ११५५००४५}, 1V 1 
192 ; dukkha (for १५५१०), ए 12 204, 21 206 ; satta-khutlo (for sapta-kritval), VII 6 236 ; 
also. dvéliyaka (for deaitiyaka), VI 2 223, and ##ldya (for sailaya), VI 4 223. Mare to the 
category of prakriticisms in sandhi belong the following examples: apétu (for apaifu) in VI 
2 203, and upaishyati (for upéshyati), 1४ 20 193, A final consonant is almost always elided ; 
thus, kdrand (for 147०१६५), IV 3 192 6, 20 193 40, 43 195; tasma (for tarmat), 1४ 16 193; 
acharé (for acharét), VI 16 225; kdraye (for karayét), V 48 207; avécha (for avdchat), 
VI. 1b 222: so also chira, V 38 206; and kiichi, 1597 35 194,52 195 V 27 206 36 206; 
but the normal chirat oceurs twice in IV 29 194 44 195, and the normal kinchit once in IV 
ود‎ 193. In the nominative and accusative singular neuter of pronouns, the elision of ¢ or ध, 
alternates with the anusvara, Thus we have fa in V 28 206; éfa, V 25 205 37 206 47 207; 
ya, \ 1 203 3 204; but also the equally prakritic forms 1५१, ए 24, 25 205; etam, V 4,7, 14 
204 28, 31 205 43 206 52 907, and ya, V 47, 60 207, On the other hand, the normal 
forms tad, étad, yad occur before vowels, ©. £., tad-avdpryasi, LV 13 193; étad-uvacha, VI 
1 222, yad-ipsasé, 1४ 1 192; but exceptionally also before consonants, fad-yatha and yat- 
satya, V 3 203, Oveasionally the anusvara is added to the end of a word, as in karayauih 
(for kdraya), V 6 904, déiém (for déié), V 58 207; or it may take the place of the final 
visarga, as in {4145 (for fatal), TV 3 192,155 But more often such a visarga is dropped 
altogether ; 45 in labha (for labhah), 1V 48 195, ५१५१०, V 36 206, ananda, VI 5 222; priti 
(for prilit), V 21 205; prahu (for prahul), V 2 203, bhikehu, VI 2 222; sumitrai ‘(for 
sumitrail), IV 30 194, davatai chérai naimyitikai, V 17 206 ; hété (for १९८०१), V 27 205. 
Or it combines to 6, as in 36 (for itah) shashthé, V 13 204, Or, its omission may give rise 
to double sandhi, as in fatotfamah (for tata-uwitama}) trom fatah-ultamah), 1४ 10 193. 
Occasionally some consonant is inserted to avoid a hiatus, or a yecalic sandhi, Thus (a) 9 in 
nai-n-ritikai) (for nair-ritikail), V 17 206, mattri-n-airava néshu (for maitry-airavapéshu), VI 
1 224; (b) ऋ in pari-m-apanaya (for paryapanaya), VI + 223; Vdsukind-m-api (for 
Fasukinapi), VI 2 224; for other examples, see page Ixvi (८) © in jani-r-u padravani (for 
jany=upadravam), IV 3.192: for another example, see above, p, Ixvi ; (d) sin gamane-s- 
tatha, $ 21 205, jane-s- tathd, V 50 207; but in these two cases the reading is uncertain, 
Examples of prakriticism in inflexion are the following: (1) With nouns: in the nom- 
native singular masculine, 8 final » may be dropped at the end of > verse, as in maha (for 
mahan), V 36 206, or before a consonant, as in bAagara (for bhagavan) chchhravasiyan, VI 
1 222. But the normal form also occurs, as in bhégavan sramanérakal, VI 6 224; and before 
vowels it is used always, 95 in mahan arthah TV 10, 11 193, bhagavan dyushmantan, VI 1 
222. Similarly curtailed forms, however, occur also in the Vedas, see M. Ved. Gr, § 315, p. 
193, In the case of dhanavé-j-cha, as indicated by the interpolated i, the omission of the 
ploral masculine, #4 and dit replace én and, PY oer masculine, ah and dis’ replace Gm and iin, respectively, before consonants, as in kama 
ققد‎ In padavis-tu (for padas-tu), V 5 204, the anusvdra is « mere clerical error. 
سر‎ Im svati-r-bhikshwd, VI 5 222, the reading is doubtful. 
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(for kimdn) prépsyase, IV 33 194; milirdm (for mittrin) dvishasi, IV 52 195; pajayasé, 
wriddhéth (for vriddhdn) dévatam, V 10 204; vijéshyasi केतौ sarveas (for ripin sarvan) 
pratyarthi, IV 47195. But the normal form occurs before palatals, as in rvajandii=sreha. . , 
manyasi, V 10 204, and before vowels, as in bhégavdn avi, 1४ 11193, Other cxamples are: 
nominative singular masculine dvitiyd (for dvitiyah kéfah, 1V 16 193, kuladéed (for kuladévah) 
cha, V6 204; singular neuler, janmas (for janma), IV 33 194; instrumental plural, 
deitirshahi (for dvidirthabhih), VI 12 224; and the vowel lengthenings in rishishu 
(for rishishu), IV 4 192, and एकवा) (for एच), IV 2 192.—(2) With pronouns; the 
nominative or accusative singular neuter fa or tan (for fad), ete, have been already referred to 
above, p. lavii, of the stem ima, there occur the nominative singular feminine ima (for iyam), 
V 4 203, and the genitive singular masculine imarya (for arya), IV 3 192, The latter occurs 
once in the Vedas; see M, Ved. Gr, يم‎ 302, footnote 7; and the normal form asya also occurs 
in VII 6 237. Other examples are the instruments! plural masculine (éhi (for taah), VI 12, 
224, and once the genitive singular tura, V 13 204, by the side of the usual normal lava, IV 6 
193 V 1, 2 204, ¢f passim (sec Index),—(3) With namerals: we have the locative singular 
masculine ekasmi (for ékasmin), VI 1 222, and the locative plural chatwrushu (for chaturshu), 
VII 4 237.—(4) With verbs: the sezond person singular present, araiibhasé (for drabhasé), 
IV 55 196, and kurvasi (for kardshi) IV 22 4 ‡ the second singular imperative Karahi (for 
kuru) VI 2222/8 223: pujayahi (for pijaya) V 33 206, vichintchi (for vichintaya), V 3, 
9 204, 18 205 47 207, or vichintiya, V 18 205; the third singular 80718 jani (for ajani), IV 
3 192. In future forms, the element y, when it is the last in a treble conjunct, is frequently 
omitted; thus, prapsasi, 1४ 2 192, 11 193, or pripsasé, IV 11 193: but the normal forms 
are more usual, prapsyasi, 1V 21 193, 37 194, prapsyasé, IV 5 193, 28, 33 37 194 411 95, 
54 196. Similarly we have also yakshasé (for yakshyasé), IV 58 196, cipraméksAasi, (for 
vipramohshyasi) IV 17 193. In the past participle passive of the causal we find kérdeila 
(for kdrita), V 46 206. Examples of the exchange of “ voices = are: (a) perasmaipada, for 
Gtmanépada in édhasi (for édhas2), $ 4] 206, Aliiyasi (for klityasé), V 4204, pratipadyam; 
for (pratipadyé), VI 1 222, pratiksha (for pratikshasva), IV 13 193, passive vihanyast (for 
vihanyasé), V 47 207; and (४) dim, for parasm., in prichchhasé, IV 6 193 (bul normal 
prichchhasi, IV 39 1965), and pijayasé ((or piijayasi), V 10 204. 

Examples of prakriticism or rather semi-prakriticism, in stem formation, are mafadpilara i, 
४ 10 204, apparently meant as two separate accusatives singular for the normal dual matd- 
pitarau ; bhrati-samdgamd i (for bhrdtr-samagamaa), $ 22 205; yaia-mitra (for yaiémifra), 
४16 225 VII 3 237; pul-admbha (for pal-dmbhas), 1V 51 195; pulrateata (a pleonasm for 
pulratea or pulraia), IV 13 193; chaturthé, IV 22, 26 194 (for the normal feminine 
chaturthi, IV 32 194), 

From the prakrit speech we must distinguish the “ popular Sanskrit,” properly so called; 
that is to say, the Sanskrit of the Brahmanic schools as it was spoken and written by the 
literate, or semi-literate among the people outside those schools, especially in the non-brahmanic 
portion of it, This popular Sanskrit permitted lo itself occasional lapses from the strict rules 
of the scholastic correct Sanskrit, and occasional intrusions of the usages of the generally 
prevailing Prakrit speech, It is the language in which the medical treatises, contained in 
Parts 1-111 of the Bower Manuscript, are written, Its peculiarities are assembled in the 
following classificd list ;— 

4.-- Hono ooy, 

(1) Substitution of vowels; ri for ri, in trivrit, 1 61 5; trivritd, 11 58 31 144 33 252 

39; and friphala, 11 605 56; but the normal forms (रात trivritdé, and triphald occur quite 
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as frequently (see Index). Similar examples in Part 11-111 are trika, V 29 205 (but normal 
trika in 11.406 46), nitritd (for misrita), VI 11 224; and even ftrini (for trini), V 40 206. 
On the other hand, we find ri for ri, in srifa (always for normal srifa), I 73 75 6, 11 612 56, 
ele, (see Index). 

(2) Substitution of consonants; (a) त for १, in garbheéna, 11 535 53, jafharani, 11940 69, 
jvaranam, 11 169 35 péshyani, 11 45 28, pranaiyalé, 11] 641842 praydgéna, 11 256 39, 275 
40, brishana, 11 643 58, mishikanah, 111239 38. On the other hand, १ form, in (की नि, 
II 53 29 85 31 249 39, but normal kushthdni, in 11 141 33 and 111 49 183—(b) १ for +, 
in aradnsi, (for वन), 11 185 36; and similarly 9 for بف‎ in vinseti, 11 232 38, rriahana, II 
176 35, 752 60, sasharét, 11 186 36.- (€) ^ for ए, when second or third in» conjunct, as once 
in pirvba for (pirvva), 11 200 36, and yathoktimbd (for yathokian va), 11 583 55, 
Otherwise always regularly rev; see the Index, #. v., pirvva, mirvoa, sarvea, ete—(d) > for 
4, in sama (for sama.i), 111-56 184, and 016 (for soto), 11 1076 74, both examples being 
doubtful, On the other hand, we find ah for #, in sadyashkaa (for sadyarkan), 11 576, 579 64. 

(3) Prefizion of a rowel: a in alata (for lala), 1 94 7, and amrizala (for mrinala), 11 
346 43. These ore the only two cases of such prefixion; the two words, which are of frequcnt 
occurrence, are, at all other limes, spelled normally fata and mrinala, 

(4) Augmentation of a conjanct: ¢ is invariably inserted in the conjunct ml; thus we 
have ambla (for amla), 1 121, 122 9 11 14 12 726 59, amblarctasa, 11 64, 65 29 75, 80 30 
219 37, amblataka, 11 106 31, ambla, I 26 3 11 93 31 302 41 441 48 577 64, dmblika, 1 
79 30. Occasionally, m is turned into anusvara, as in avibla, 11 790 62, aviblavetasa, 1 62 6 
11 14 26 29 27, abla, 1 15 2, 

(5) Reduction of a conjunct: for the sake of the metre (oka) mn is reduced to ऋ in 
samapanéh (for samapannal), in II 493 81. This is the single example of such a change, 

(6) Dissolution of a conjunct : the only two examples ambilavetasa (for amblavetasa) 
and hirivéra (for Arivéra) have already been quoted as prakriticisms ; see ante, p, lxvi, 

(7) Shortening of a syllable, always for the sake of the metre: aparmarizas (for 
apasmariniai), 11 378 45; gédhumail (for godhimai), 11 405 46 ; mandikaparsi (for 
mandakaparni), 1 52 6; miilabaaya (for miladbhaya), 11 799 62 : mrittika (mrittike), 11 1063 
74: varahabhah (for varshabhah), 11 345 43; shadi (for shadi), 11 40 28; samupakkramet 
(for samupakkramet), 11 1067 74; Ailasevit (hitaseci) 11 726 58. Also कवीना and 
nigrihgati, sec pp, نلعا‎ under Verbal Inflection, 

(8) Lengthening of a syllable, always for the sake of the metre : asthika (for asthika) 
11 798 62; often in compounds, as wre (for dru) with dawrbalyo, 11 388 45, or with 
skhaabha, 11 316 42 334 43 : 349, 357 44; rita (for tilu) with athifam, 111 21 182; 
salapushpai (for safapwshpai), 11 346 43; and in genitives plural like piftinaa (for 
pittindani) ट|, see under Nominal Inflection, p. ङ, 

(9) Rare letters or spellings: (@) the upadhmaniya occurs in chaturah pippalyah, 
11 182 36, and atah para, 111 41 183. On the other hand, the jiedmiéliya is found only 
in the second portion of the Bower Manuscript, in duhkham, V 3 203 and kahkhorda, VI 
1 223.-- (५) The long vowel ri occurs three times, in mrindm, IT 108 32 636 57, and 
krichehhrani (for krichebhrdni), 11 644 58.—(c) The guttural nasal 0, occurs onee, in 
ramyai-namayela, 11 916 68.—(d) Assimilated # occurs in manasdlé 111 5 181 ; only 
once ; otherwise always manahsilé, 197 7 11 848, 850 65 111 5 184, ef passim (see Index). 
Sec “it Sikh Rca SNE) ene = Ved, Gr., §78¢, p. 71. 


i Io Canskrit (Pavini VIII 4™) भ occurs only when ॥ is changed to sh, a8 im pronashiath, कवचन ما‎ 
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li.—Evenonic Commnation (Sandhi), 
(1) Hiatus occurs exceptionally, at a caesura or at the end of a pada; thus, gadgada 
dri, 11 349 44 (ot the-caesura in an dryé verse); yavigé udaei, 11 800 62 (at the end of 
the first pada of an Indravajra); ९८ dshadhée, 11 974 71 and néma Atréya 111 36 183 
(at the end of the third pada of a sléka); once otherwise, in. nihawli بأمفقاعه‎ 111 7 181 
(between the sixth and seventh fect of an arya). This conforms to Vedic usage ع‎ see M 
Ved, Gr, 9 67, 71 pp. 61, 65, 

(2) Double sandhi is found occasionally: (4) between words, in gudikatha (for 
gudika atha from gudikaj atha), 11 78 30; tatéddharét (for tata uddharét from talah 
uddharet), 11 369 44 ; mahdtmaneli (for mahalmana ili from mahitmané iti), 11 132 33; 
(4) within compounds, in urddghatéshu (for wra-udghaléshu from wras-udghatéshu), II 
1099 75. An intervening final consonant may even be dropped ; thus, m ineivibhyanumald 
(for airibhyd anumaté, from atibhyam anumaté), 11 425 47; and r in aivindnwmataa 
(for aivind anumafaw from asrinor anumataw, normal for afrindh anumatam), IT 253 39. 
Both are met with in Vedic usage, see M, Ved, Gr, § 3 4, b, p, 64. 

(3) Doubling of consonants: &, in the ligature kr, is doubled when it begins a word 
either in a sentence or in a compound, and is preceded by any vowel, either short or long. 
Thus we have (च) in a sentence, cha kkrimi, 11 1107 १6, hants kkrimin, 11 791 62 ६ tw 
kkramat, 11 767 60; mila khkriyah, 151 6; ष्णा khriyd, 1 617 56; or (6) in a compound 
adi-kkriya, 1118 9; gola-kkridi, 1 23 3 ; pauya-kkrima, 11 857 65 ; gathd-kkramam, 
11 735 59 ; rasa-khriya, 11 885 67 ; sata-tkratdh, 11 35 28 ; sa-kkrimin, IL 203 37, 
There are, however, a few exceptions, graha-krimi, 141 4 : yatha-kramawi, 11 963 71 ; rasa. 
kriyd, 11 852 68. After م‎ consonant the doubling does not take pinee, chét kramah, 11 
430 61; nor after the anusvira, agnia krimin, 11 52 29; kamalé’ krimioh, I] 142 93 ; 
milaw krénchadana, 11 292 41 ; nor after the visarga, tatah kraména I] 726 589, except 
once in vividhah kkriyal, 11 1024 72. In the middle of a word ¢ is doubled invariably, as in 
chakkra, takkra, sakkra, se: the Index, See M, Ved, § 30 p, 21. भ. Skr, Gr, 4229, p. 72. 

(4) Elision of 4 after € ०6. Thus in jaladhaké " tmaguptiyéh (for jalddhaka dtma- 
guplayah), 11925 64; and kudavd 'malakd-rasat (for kwdava amalakdrasat), 11 252 39; in 
beth cases to suit the metre, 

111-30 1ن نيدن‎ [xrriection, 

(1) Nominative singular feminine jn ih for i, only once in fanmayih (for tanmayi) 119 2; 
in all other cases normally jas in nari, haritaki, लर, (see Index); also in Vedic, see w, Skr 
Gr, § 356, p. 115. On the other hand, in d for a4, nearly always, in yaodgd, os in yavdge- 
شعو‎ (for yoragi iyo), 11 787 62; altogether cleven times (sce Index), but twice yavagah 
asin yavdgir=yamaka, 11 800 62, and yavigér-llaghu, 11 1030 72; also normal in sarehd- 
bhih, 11 345 43. 

(2) Accusative singular masculine, in im for inam, only twice, to suit the metre (१1640) in 
aréchakim (for ardchakinam), 11 26 27; and pratyarthim (for pratyarthinam), IV 32 194. 
Otherwise normal, €. g., ailinam, 11 26 27,—Again, singular feminine in yam for im. in 
vartyam (for vartim), 11 587 67; the reading vertyadbhaed is blandered for ४१7८४५५ aibhasé— 
Again, ploral feminine, in yar for is, a5 in whjumatyah (for (اللمدسساشم‎ 11 301 1 gurvyah 
(for gureih), 11 232 38; parayad (for parvih), 11 188 36; pippalyah (for pippalih), 11 134 
33 188 36 314 42 386 45 505 51 745 59 930 69 1055 73 heritakyah (for haritakih), 
245 39 484 50; altogcther thirteen times, but the normal ending is occurs twice, gajapippalih 
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11 314 42 and Aarifakih, 11 226 38. In the Vedas is is nowhere met with, see W. Skr, Gr, 
§ { 359, 363, pp. 316, 318, and M. Ved. Gr, § 378, .بر‎ 273.—Also, accusative apa (for apas), 
II 804 63; مد‎ often in Vedic, see ١١. ,عاك‎ Gr, § 393, .م‎ 133. 

(3) Instrumental singular neuter, once dadhina (for dadhna), 11 428 47, to suit the 
metre (#oka) ; otherwise always normal dadina, 11 149, 0 34 785, 801 62 853 68 1053 
73. Also, feminine, rdsnaya and baldya (for rasnayd ond balaya), 11 177 36, shown to be 
instrumentals by the accompanying undoubted instrumentals milena and madhukéna : 
otherwise they might be taken to be genitive substitutes, They may, but meed not, be due 
to the metre (loka) ; for we have an undoubted example in prose in vidydrajaya, VI 2222 
and (with the normal qualifying anaya), VII 6 237 ; but normal cidyarajaya, 1113 237. 
In all other cases, the instrumental is normal; e.g, jarkkaraya I 81 6 1078 11 504 51 
1087 76, cachaya, 11 80 30, ete. (see Index). 

(4) Genitive singular feminine, aiganaya (for ahganayd), 1 84 7; and sékshmailaya (for 
sikahmaildya), 11 115 32; or also, gudikaya (for gudikaya), 11 1035 72, and madhurasiya 
(for madhurasaya), 11 67 29. In all other cases, normal, e-g., siikshmélayah, 11 6! 29; 
guilikdyah, 11 1022 72; chidayah, 11 856 66221,—Again, ل[معسانر‎ masculinc, gridhrasinam (for 
gridkrasinam), 11 7 45; pittinam (for pittindm), 11 164 34 418, 423 49; praméhinam (for 
praméhinam), 11 230, 243 38 971 71, réginam (for réginém), 11 254 39. In all other cases, 
normal, ec, g., apasmarinam, 11 378 45, udarinam, 11 971 71, tasindm, 11 164 34, kehirindm, 
189 7,11 291 41, déhindm, 111 33 183 pranindm, I 46 6, mékindm, 11 606 56, saririndm, 
11 244 38, séshinim, 11 940 69, cte., the proportion of abnormal to normal cases being 8: 14, 
Similarly, once, parvanam (for parva ni), 11 335 43,—Also plur. masc., only once, varadam 
(for varadandm,) 11 774 61; elsewhere normal, as naréedm,1 92 7 11 37 28, etc. All the 
preceding abnormalities occur im verse composition, and seem to be عمل‎ to the exigencies of 
the metre; but there is one example in prose, sareavédindm (for “rddindm), IV 3 192. 

(5) Locative singular neuter : once the syncopated form naémni, 11 918 69, and option- 
ally ahni, 1 20 2 11 8 68, by the side of ahani, 163 5 11 723 68 784 6 1; but elsewhere 
the full form, as mirdhani, I 11 2 II 79 36, karmani, 11 962 71, cte. 

1V,—Versat [nruection, 

In the main the abnormalities in verbal inflection refer to changes with respect to 
५ class and “voice.” Most of them have the support of Vedic and Epic usage, 

(1) Change of “ class '' + Thus 1, class for Il, rddaté (for raditi), 11 1041 73, but 
normal 11. class, rudyat, 199 8; both classes also in Vedic and Epic 112, Again, VI. class for 
IInd, parasm,, liket (for lihyat), 11 475 50 590, 594, 596 55 608 56 1081, 1088 76, or atm,, 
libéta (for lihita), 111 21 182; but almost equally frequent (7: 8) is the normal (009०४, 11289 
11 21 27 433, 439, 446 48 450 49 9 61, and the VI, class is also epic, Similarly V1, class 
for IInd, dvishasi (for deeshfi), IV 52 195; also epic. —Again, VI. class for 111 pishet 
(for pivishyat), 11 850 65 896 67; in this‘case, 85 well as in the compound prapish, there is 
the abnormal lengthening of the root vowel, which, however, is restricted lo the tenses; for the 
participles are pishted, 1141 28, ete, or pislya, 11 887 67 and prapishya, ni 11 82 30, pishta, 
1 35 4 11 430 43, etc, (see Index). The same lengthening concurs when the root i inflected 
normally in the Xth class or causal, pishayét, 11 404 46 550 53 841 66 559 67, and 
prapishey#t, 11.97 91.211 37 577 64. 206 ee म 1197 31 211 37 577 54. ‘The lengthened root vowel occurs once also in the 
-- It would geem that the aboormal forms occur only when the normal visarga drops off by reason 





9 كار‎ a the Rigveda the 11. class does not occur; See M. Ved. Gr., § 40, footnote 5, p. 195. 
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Atharvavéda, apishan (sce M, Ved. Gr., $ 436, feotnote 2, .م‎ 330)—Again, VI_ class for [Xth, 

praset, 11 828 64; only once, to suit the metre, (६५), but usually (3: 1) normal, praimiyat 1 
778 681 824 64 111 59 184. So also, nigrifrnati (for nigrihnati) 11 342 43 1083 75, in both 
instances to suit the metre (iléka); for analogous cases in the Vedas, see M, Ved, Gr., § 4754 
.در‎ 349.—Again, VI. class for VIIth, participle present, prayumjamana, 1 54 6, an anomalous 
form for prayujamdna, which would not have suited the metre (شبيعة)‎ : only once ; elsewhere 
normal, praywhjana, 11 95 31 312 42 783 61 (for another anomaly, prayuidji? see below 2a), 

(2) Change of “ coice;" (a) parasmaipada for almanepada; ddhatti, 11 147 34, an 
anomalous confusion of the two forms ddhatté (atm,) and ddadhali (par.) to snit the metre 
(arya) which requires a short syllable, Again, bhashati (for bhashaté), 11 1099 76, required 
by the metre (२614) ; but normal abhashata, 11 969 71; the parasm, is epic.—Again, labhati 
(for labhate), 11 727 69, and labhet (for labhéta), 11 363 44, in both instances due to the 
metre (iléka), elsewhere normal (३; 2), labhaté, IT 513 62, and /abhéta, 11, 200 36, ete, (see 
Index): in Parts IV and ,لا‎ occasionally irrespective of metre, lapsyasi, 1V 9 19 3, and 
labhishyasi, V 12 204; examples also in epic, Again, vardhati, I 60 5, unce, irrespective of 
metre: elsewhere normal varddhate, I 466 11 757 60, and varddhanté, 11 618 56: but 
parasm, also vedie and epic.—Again, praywijit (for prayuimjita), 11 865 66: 8 quite anomal- 
gus form, apparently, suggested by the normal itmanépada form praywijila, which occurs in I 
36 4.525 11 198 36 761 60; the normal parasmaipada form praywiijya! occurs in I] 269 
40.—Again, passive, lakshyanti (for lakehyanté), 11 1042 73, to suit the metre (5६4), 

(१) Atmanépada for parasmaipada; gachchhéta (for gachchhé!), 11 836 64 840, 841 
65; only in the optative, and to suit the metre (loka); elsewhere normal, gachchhanti, 1 
827, 828. 833 64; atmanépeda also epic—Again, chikitsaté (for chikiteali), 11 949 70 ; only 
once, to suit the metre (wpéndravajra); elsewhere normal, 11 273 40 309 42 928 69; but 
itmanépada also epic.—Again, jivela, 11 51 28; only once; clsewhure: normal, jivet 1 42 4 
50 5 11 744 69.932 69; almanépada also epic.—Again, pivate (for pibalt), 11 248 223, 39 
and pieefa (for pibet), 11 82 30 327 42 593 55 845 65 1115 76, to suit the metre, but as a 
rule (55: 5) normal; €, i. بقعم‎ 1 239, 20, 27, 311 24 27 W177 82 ler, (ser Index), 
prapivét, 1 20 2 21, 23 3; atinanépada also vedic and epic.—Agnin, samayale (for 1111131 
11 274 40, due to the metre (loka), 

(c) Conjunctive participles: grihya, 11 401 46 525 52 646 68 IV 12 193; nlways, for 
the normal grifitva, which never occurs; also vedic, but apparently only im composition with 
nouns, as karna-grihya, see M. Ved, Gr., § 5916, .م‎ 413.—Again, pishya, II 87 67; only 
once; elsewhere normal, pishfva, 11 41 28, etc. (see Index); also cpice.—Agnin, موده‎ (for 
9701165}, 11 371 44,—Again, samanayifed, 11 1114 76; bat normal, samaniya, 11 214 37; 
similarly once in vedic, pratyarpayitrd, M. Ved, Gr., § 5906, يم‎ 412, 

V.—Stem Formation, 

(1) Stems ending in as, or is, or us may have alternative: endings in بت‎ or i, or ४, 18 2 
rule with change of gender from nenter to masculine, Thus (५) with مه‎ neuter and a 
masculine; arias, accusative plural, ariddsi, 11 52 29 1117 181, ete,, twelve times (sce 
Indcx) ; and aria, accusative plural, aridm, 11 107 31, only once; similarly in composition, arias 
(arid), 11 136 33, etc, eleven times (see Index), and aria, 11 644 58, only once,—Again, 
tamas, accusative singular, tamas (tamé), 11 8+ 30 941 69; and tame, only in compounds, 
tama-ivdsa, 11 479 50, tamépasrish(a, 11 424 47—Again, payas, accusative plural, paydjsi, 
11 599 55, etc. (numerously, see Index), or in composi tion, payas (payd) , 1 59611 814 3 
IIT 68 184, anomalously payasédana, 11 374 45 722 68; and paya, only in the compound 
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payédena, II 724 §8.—Again, manas, genitive plural, manasim, 1 65 6; in composition, 
manas (mand), 197 7 11 3 26 (numerously, see Index); and mana, only in the compound 
mano-dushiakari, V 15 205%—Again, yas, in composition, yasirthin, 11 412 47, and yasa, 
in the compound yajamitra, VI 6 226 VII 3 237.—Again, rajas (rajé), I 114 8, nominative 
plural rajdmiei, 11 343 43; and raja, nominative singular masculine rajas (amrajah, IT 887 67, 
or in the compound, raja-nigraha, 11 424 47.—Again, vakshas, no examples; and vaksha, in 
the compound, vaksha-stana, I 18 2—Again, sirehas, only in the compound, dirshé-bhitapita, 
11 272 40; and कनक, often in composition, arsha-rdga, 11 179 36, etc, (see Index)— 
Again, sadyar (sadyd), 1 100, 103, 8 11 54 29 and sadya, only in composition, sady-<dtthifa 
Il 877 66, sady-dtpatita. 11 358 6G.—Again, معام‎ (srdté), only in the compound «rété- 
fijana, 11 883 67; and कताव, only in the compound srdta-ja, 11 472 0 

(6) With ts neuter, and i masculine: suchis (iuchir, for Sanskrit sdchkis) only in composition, 
I 20 2 11 105 31 753 60; and iuchi (only adjectival), Il 269 40, etc. (see Index), 

(c) With us neuter and च masculine: chakshus (chakshur), nominative singular, chakshur, 
11 309 42; and chaksha, though anomslously neuter, nominative singular, V 1 203, 

(2) Miscellaneous’ new stems: Kantdra (for hantri), nominative sigular neuter, hantaram, 
11 365 44; if the form be taken as a normal, it would be the accusative singtlar masculine of 
hantri with an anomalous change of case as well as of gender—Again, feminine ghna (for 
ghni), in mukha-réga-ghnad, 17 42 28; only once; elsewhere normal gieni, as in kshuta-ghni, 
11 801 63. Similarly, chaturtha, IV 22, 26 194; but normal cAelurthi, 1V 32 194.—Again, 
gupta, VI 2 222, bet normal gapli, VII 6 237.—Again, cardinals in the place of ordinals, 
as chatur, चव, dasa, for chaturtha, ashfama, datama, regularly in composition with bhdga, 
as in chatur-bhéga, fourth part, 1 105 8, es‘ia-bhaga, cighth part, 11 153 34, and with 
bhagavatisMla, etc, 1 126 9 11 178 35 ete. (see Index) 

VI—Genper, 

(1) Exchange of masculine and neuter, (a) Neuter for normal masceline; nominative 
singular, adhyayam, 11 + 26; only once; elsewhere normal, adhyayah, 11 107 32 260 39, and 
plural, adhydydh, 11 9 26,—Again, accusative dual, karaajé, 11 345 43, bat normal karaijan 
IT 1100 75.—Again, nom, sing. 4alpam, 11 321 42; only once; elsewhere normal, acc, plur 
kalpan, 1 30 3, nom. 0०१1, kalpaw, 1 29 3 (see Index)—Again, nom. plur, neuter grikani 
(for mhase, grihah), 11 1117 76.—Again, ace. dusl neuter, grahé (for masculine grahan), 11 
332 43.—Again, nom sing, prayégem, 11 762 60; only once; elsewhere normal, nom. sing., 

yogah, 11 86 31 750, 751, 60, etes (see Index),—Again, nom. .عنام‎ pravadani, 11 1106 76 
only once; elsewnere normal, nom, plar, prevalah, 11 1106 76, acc, plur, pravadan, 11 23 27; 
1086 75.—Again, ace, sing., prastam (étad), 11 916 68; only once; elsewhere normal; nom, 
sing, prosthah, 11 109 32, nom, ,معام‎ prasthah, 11 39) 45, nom, dual, prasthaw, 11 777 61 
ate, (see Index).—Again, ace, plur, bhagandarani (for bhagandardn), 111 9 181; once also 
feminine, see below.— Again, nom, عنام‎ raeant, 11 814 63; only once ; elsewhere normal, raga 
Il 173 35 601 66, ete, (see Index). —Again, nom, sing., vidalakam, 11 861 66; only once; but 
twice normal, vidalaked, I 109 111 8. Also in Part V, nom, sing., gandham (for gandhai), 
ا‎ 2/203, and chakshu (for chakshwi), V 1 203 

(b) Masculine for normal neuter; acc, plor., dmalakan, 11 226 38 291 41; only twice; 
elsewhere normal, nom, sing,, 4malakam, 11 223 37, nom, plur,, amalakani, 11 129 33, etc 
(see Index).—Again, nom, sing, Gichydtanah, 1 83 6; only once; elsewhere normal, dichydtanam, 
I 70, 73 6 11 367, 870 66, ete. (see Index).—Again, acc. plur, aushadhan, 11 192 36; only 
once; elsewhere normal, aushadhini, 11 369 44 621 67.—Again, ace. plor, hushthan, 11 238 
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38 493 61 942 70; but usually normal, kushthani, 11 53 29 1H 61 184, .عاك‎ (sce Index),— 
Again, nom, plur,, chirnpah, 11 57 29; only once; elsewhere normal, nom, sing, chirsgam, 11 
22 27, nom. سام‎ chiiranani, 11 471 60, ete, (see Index)—Agatn, acc, plor,, magaran, IIT 
66 184; only once; elsewhere normal, nom. sing., négaram, 11 63 29, eto, (sec Index). Again 
nom. sing, ndgarakah IT 104 31; but normal, nagarakam, Il 1119 76.— Again, nom, plur, 
paldh, 11 193 36 588 55, acc. plur, paldn, 11 901 68; but usually normal, nom, sing, palam, 
11 75 30, nom, سام‎ paldni, [ 60 29 111 57 184, ete. (see Index).—Again, nom, plur 
४/०, 111 63 184; only once; elsewhere normal, nom. sing., milam, 189 7 11 266 40, now, 
plur,, maldn:, 1 72 6 11 628 67 111 37 183, ete. (see Index),—Again, nom, plur, mkrah (for 
‘ukrani), 11 350 44; no examples for the normal neuter,—In the second portion of the Bower 
Manuscript there occur: nom, sing., padah, V 1 204; only once; elsewhere normal, nom, sing:, 
padam, V 5 204 55 207, nom, dual, padé, V 58 207, and acc. plur., mitra (for mitran), 
IV 52 195 V 10 204; elsewhere, apparently normal, nom, sing., m ittram, V 33 206.—For 
other examples where the change of gender is duc to change in the stem (c.g., acc. plur,, arian 
for arsddisi), see ante, section V, .م‎ xxii, | 

(2) Exchange of masculine and feminine: (a) feminine for normal, masculine, acc, sing. 
bhagandalam, 11 53 29; only once; elsewhere, apparently masculine, loc, sing, bhagandaré 
11 221 37 111 64 184, ete. (see Index) ; but once also newler, see ante, la, ,م‎ lxxiii, 

(0) Masculine for normal feminine, acc, plur,, devatén (for dévatah) + II 721 68, In the 
second portion of the Bower Manuscript, dévata is always masculine, acc sing., dévatam, 1V 
5 192 ; nom, plor., dératah, TV 21 194 48 196 713 instr. plur., dévataibh, TV 34 194, abla 
plur,, dévatebhyah, 1V 22 194.—Again, nom, dual, médau, 11 297 41: only once; elsewhere 
normal, ace. sing., médam, 11 128 33, ace. dual, médé If 112 32, etc. (see Index),—Again, 
loc, sing., vicharchiké, 11 1034 72; only once; elsewhere normal, nom. sing,, vicharchika, 1 
49 183; acc, sing, vicharchikdm, 11 342 43 1118 181,—Again, Ipc. sing, sprihé, TV 14 193; 
bat normal, nom, sirg,, apriha, IV 36 194. 

VII.—=Srwrar, 

(3) Bachange of feminine and neuter? nom, sing., maricha, 11 851 66; only once: 
elsewhere normal, nom, sing. maricham, II 11 26 111 66 184, nom, [ण marichani, 1 
863 66 III 54 184, 

(1) Exchange or mixture of “ cases": (a) nommative for accusative in the object of a sen- 
tence; as in 11 237 38 vriddhayah (for etiddhih) jayet :11 253 39 vrindanal (for vindén) pibaté : 
11 293 41 priyaigavah (for priyaigih or (سفيشضهوصم‎ grahayél. As a rule, such nominatives 
are found joined with accusatives, as in 11 248 39 ydvanta? (for ॐ ५०५०१) pibaté vindin; and II 
782 61 tilan bhakshayita sawmiérak (for saimiirén), Or they are mixed with accusatives, as 
in 11102 31 shadi(vom.) . = ड तक) (acc.) bharjitva; 11121 32 vidangd(nom.) , , , . 
dantim (بععم)‎ pachét; 11 128 33 wird (nom.). .. . , مطستفففس‎ (३६८) sahharét; 11 134-5 33 
pippalyas-trayama ndii=cha (ace,) musta (nom.) talkikviteyd ; 11 201-2 36 haritakish yace,) rachaua 
(ace). = . + yavakshird (nom,) vidanigd (nom.) vipachayét; 11 234 38 pippali (nom.) 
५ « + sthavyal=cha (acc.) dvapet; 11 252 39 pala chonikash (acc,) kudavé (tiom,) pachél : 
11 320 42 rasna (nom,) baldicagandhaw (ace,) dadyat; Il 326 42 6००४ (acc,) 75 (95 (now,) 
cha gudai=cha (acc,) pish{ed ; 11 802 63 siddha ५ (ace.) pivét pittahard yavagd (nom,); 11 816-7 
94 dmalakarasa-prasthah (nom,) . , . . ghrite-prasthaiecha (ace,) sddhayét, The following 
are some examples from the second portion of the Bower Manuseript : IV 9 193 ayaa ०५१५१४८ 
fubhase; IV 11 193 prdpsasé nayam uttamam; IV 28 194 prapsasé ०6; 117 44195 
Here the reading sumukhartava dévatd; should be ८/८ dévatdh; thus making the gender 
of décata. masculine throughout, दूष पीनौ the 
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rajatambhas-tu lapsyase : V 12 204 vimokshaj-cha bhaiti kama labhishyasi; VI 5-6 222 Sratir 
(nom, for Svatim) bhikshum (acc,),,.drishfod, 

(¢) Accusative for nominative, not uncommon in the subject of a sentence; thus a series of 
several accusatives in 71 78 30 sydd rasa उव (10 ambilarétasai vidan yavanin: 11 80 30 
syach=chitraka.i yufaim afvagandham ; 11 169,36 ikshu-mylani kandékshin ikshu-valikam :عبات‎ 
11 204 37 chitrakaw triphalan rrihatim kaniakarikam, etc, Sometimes, however, the word syat 
is a mere pleonastic adverb of permission (“may be”), and the series of aceusatives depend 
on dadyat, or a similar transitive verb, as in IT 182-3 36 ayat tryishanaii,,.ayad atha dévadarn, , 
sydd étmaguplam atha,,.médaii=cha dadydd=dhi satavariii=cha, Sometimes nominatives and 
accusatives are mixed, asin 11 35 28 katutrikan (nom.) tittakardhininh (ace,) yavar (acc,) 
chirdtatikté (nom.) ‘tha iatakkratér=yaréh (nom,) sama) syur-cté; 11 40 28 कणेर (acc.) 
bhadramustéi (ace.) agéradhimas (acc,) katukatrika (nom,) करके (nom,) shadi (nom.} 
chét samaihed (nom,) bhagah (nom,) samai-chiirana-kritah (nom,); 11 291 41 amalakan (उत्त) 
kaifrukah (nom,) ayn, 

(c) Accusative for dative: once in IT 207 37 viriktah (acc. for viriktdya) tu yavagui... 
bhajanad dapayét ; probably an instance of double accusative. 

(6) Ablative for instrumental, regularly with praydégat (for prayogeac), in 11 198, 200 
36, 308, 310 42 462 49 830 64. 

(€) Genitive for nominative; only once in 11 1116 76 pivéeta balasya (for bala) ; but the 
construction of the whole verse is abnormal, and probably corrupt. 

({) Genitive for accusative: in 11 295 41 kashiya-madhurdran (for madhurani) sitany-api 
cha,,,wipachayél; 11 300 41 nukfd-ridruma-iamkhanai (for -aaikhah) -chandrakaat- 
éndranilayoh (for éndranilau),.,iman pachet ; 11 928 69 daridrandu (for daridran) chikitsati, 
and 11 وجو‎ 70 nardnaa (for nardn) chikitsate, 

(g) Genitive for instrumental, in 11 253 39 Asviné 'nwmatali (for Asribhyam) ; so also 
matam=AévinoA in 11 575 and 579 64.—Again, in 11 1022 72 gudikaych (for gudikayé) 
pralépayét; 11 1077 74 gandha-tailasya (for gondha-tailéna) pirayét, 

(7) Genitive for dative; in 11 222 37 ékasiga-rogindsh dadydt ; 11 315 42 hitan شراجم‎ 
11 324 42 strind cha ०४०५ ; 11 800 62 cydpanna-tailasya kita; 11 1013 72 balasya dapayet ; 
11 1015, 1017, 1020, 1026, ००९११७9 dipayét; 11 1029 72 badhyamanasya dapayct, But the 
normal dative occurs in I] 1011 71 Aumdaraya pradapayét, and 11 1045 73 balaya dapayet, 

(i) Genitive for locative, in 1 102 8 vidrufas=cha (for vidruté) jantor,,,radanapralepe, 
possibly by false assimilation to the adjacent genitive janféh—Again, in 11 63 29 ०76०७११ 
hridréginim hikkétvdsishu (for hridrégishu) hitaw; 11 94 31 vishichikaya (for rishichi- 
kaydm) ariassu,,,prayunjanah, though here possibly a clerical crror.of 4 for ma,—Ayain, 
in 11 357-8 44 mikandm (for mikeshu)-+-arditeshu-+-avabhagneshu-+-sandhishu ; 11 1081 75 
lihéch-chhardyé iti (for chhardyam=iti), 

(k) Locative for instrumental, in IT 1038 73 gudikayai (for gudikaya) pralepayet, 

(!) Mixture of accusative, genitive, and locative, in 11 221 37 vatadéshmaani 111 (१९८) 
pindindm (gen.) arsaseu (loc).,.dadyat, Similarly in 11 377-8 45 kampanai-cha (acc) 
griddhrasinaw (gen,) tathaiva cha bhagandareé (loc.). 

(2) Exchange of “Numbers”: (a) singular for dual; not uncommon; as in 1 29 27 
tintidik-amblavétasaa, but normal tintidik-amblavétasé in 11 64 29, Similarly unmada- 
visarpauh, 11 341 43;-gandaméla-bhagandaré (for “bhagandarayéh), 11 249 39; dhanvayarasiaka- 
chandanath, 11 138 33; nidve-badeuben, 11 233 38; pedmak-Sgure’, (lor 0 -- II 138 33; nidva-kadaibaad, 11 233 38; padmak-dgurul, (for ` वदा ८२), 11 6 

` ५५ Conjectural for the original reading vdte-ilésh méti which is erroneous, It may be intended for 
iéshmdei, or slishmani, in either case for Mshmdai or Mshmané ; or it may te ا‎ 
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40; pushker-Ggurwi, 11 189 36; must-djiraa, II 137 33; vachd-hingus, IT 399 46; vilp- 
ignimanthasi, II 188 36; vépatl.-inmadan, 11. 333 43; svdsa-késaa, 11 341 43; hikkd-Soded 
{for °évasayih), 11 33 27, In the preceding instances; the gender is the norma! neuter; but in 
bal-divagandhaw 11 320 42. and yashtimadhuka-maijishtha, 11 301 41 we have the feminine. 
Similarly, we find the masculine singular nand-Spanandé (for nandopanandau) combined with 
the plural yé négah, But the normal dual occurs equally frequently, eg chandrakant- 
éndranilayé!, 11 300 41; jivak-arshabhakau, I] 189 36 297 41; pippali-thgavérabhyau, 11 
212 47; bal-atibalayd), 11 266 40; lamajjaka-dhanaijayau, 11 294 41; vyésha-vateakan, 11 
46 29. Inmostof the preceding examples, morcorer, the minor grammatical rule that a brief, 
and vowel-initial member should stand first, and that one ending ina should be placed last 
(see W, Skr, بم ,1254 .€ بع‎ 429) is not observed. 

(5) Singular for plural; in sapta saptéhaw (for saptahal) 11 5 70, and in the copulative 
compounds Admala-jrara-panduteaa, I] 342 43; madhuka-mamjishihd-tagara’i, [1 6 40, with 
the normal neuter gender; but an instance with an abnormal feminine eccurs in phalgu-karjira- 
mridvikdm, 11187 36. 

(c) Dual for plural, only once, in patila-pichumanda-parpatakau (for *parpalakal, plor, 
mase, or “parpatakam, sing. neut)., 11 137-33; but the normal plural ‘is usual, as in muktd- 
cidruma-saakhind. 11 300 41; see also 11 57 29, ef passim, 

(ध) Plural for dual; vrishandh (for vrishavau), ITI 47 183; also dadhyamblakai-chikaneyh 
{for “kawichikayol), 11 313 42. 

(3) Absence of concord: (a) with respect to “nymber”: thus, singular verb with plural 
noun, in 11 767 60, sadyukia)---sévyamana---samupandmayet ; in this ease the plurals sani yukias 
and s¢ryamdnd are erroncous, for the subject of the whole formula is the singular ésha prayogah 
Again, in 11 1066 74, yasya visphétaka ga!ré pariddhai-cha lakshyalé (for lakshyanté) + but 
here the singular verb is due to the influence of the preceding singular noun وو ممم‎ hal —()n يل‎ 
other hand, plural verb with singular foun, in 11 469 49, kaiasya mila madhu-sa diprayukian, 
१११०४०५५ (for samayati); II] 65 184, تسلف‎ radanti (for स्ववं). So also, in IV 56 196. 
اماه‎ sthinah drityanté (for drityat?)—Again, singular verb with plurality of nouns; often 
with syat; eg, in IT 78 30, syan=malulaigasya + *-triny-tthandny-ambilavétasaa-cha ड 
If 80 30, syach=chitrakaa trikatukai---kuatuciburini-..: 11 472 60, 14.10. supishia badard- 
sthimajja ayad-aajanam, In these examples the singular sya may be due to the attractinn 
of the. adjacent singular noun; for when the adjacent term happens to be plural, the 
plural sywh is used, as in 11 467 49, trydshanaa ‘triphald---raena cha sarevé tulyah syuh. 
But more probably the term sydf is used adverbially; and jt is obviously so used, eg, in II 
182-3 35 and 11 241 38, where it occurs with च series of ‘nouns in the accusative case governed 
by the transitive verb dadyat, 

(b) With respect to gender: masculine with feminine, once, in IT 275 40, bandhya labhate 
garbhaw samacharan, for samicharanti which would not suit the metre (कठव). So also once, 
in TV 45 195, paribhrashia (for paribhrashiah) samtagrah —Again, masculine with neuter; 
several times; in 11 98 31, réga-jdtdni هذا‎ (for tini) srinw: TI 185 36, ०6091 kahubdhan 
{for Ashu5dhéni) nihanti; 11 471 60, charandni madhudvitiga vinihaiti (though in this case 
there is probably a clerical error for “dvitiyani nihawati) ; 11 637 57, annamsiva kdla-bhdjyah 
(for “bhdjyam) ; 11 725 58, rasah 2467999 (for bhdjyah); 11 735 59, niyamei=cMa yathé- 
477111785: (for yathd-drish(ah) ; 1 1111 76, sarkkard-madhu-saiyuktas-(for ००५११1०9) trishna- 
jamanam=uttamam, So also in لآ‎ 61 207, kélas-té samupasthitam (for famupasthiteh), . 
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(4) Peeular Constructions: (a) Cases absolute: the nominative ; €. , in 11 148-9 34, 
vidangad chitraké daviti---..ghrita-prastha i pached=ébhih, lit. “ baberang, plumbago-root, 
danti--~--with these boil a prastha of ghee;” or II 603 66, surdheaddru triphalé sa-muata 
kashayam=utkedthya pivét; ie, lit, “deodar, three myrobalans with musta: having decocted 
them, drink (it)." *"—Similarly we have the accusative absolute, e.g, in {1 314-5 42. résndih 
balaa,, pralivishask gorbhén-dnéna pdchayét, ie, lit, “ rasna, bala,,.pralivishi: with a paste 
of these let (it) be boiled."—-And again, a combination of both, the nominative and accusative 
absolute oceurs, e.g, in 11 169-72 35, saramal-tkehu-milani haadékshin ikshuvélikém (three 
०८९) * * "6५24 i tripaliké bhagah (nom)--+jaladrésé vipaktavyam-athakam avascahayél, eg 
“roots of sara and of sugarcane, (pieces of) kandekshu, (and) ikshuvalika: of these (drugs) 
quantities of three pala each: let (the whole) be boiled in a drama of water till it is reduced 
to one Adhaka,” | 

(6) Interpolation of pleanastic particles within a compound word: thus, atha in II 112 
32, iravany=ath-d!magupta a (for srapany-d'maguplan): and 11 720 58, punarrvasy-alha= 
pushyésa (for punarevasu-pushyéna), Similarly éva, in II 323 42, éladvidh=aiv=éktam, (for 
étadvidh-dktam, i.e, étadvidham مم‎ ukiam) ; and II 310 42, srim=fv-dbhivivarddhanam (for 
irim-abhivivarddhanam, sce below d), So also. tathaiva in II 307 63, dadhi-ghrita-taila= 
tathaiva-tandulanam (for dadhi-ghrita-taila-tanduldném), And again, cha and chaiva, in IT 
1019, 72, sarkkara *ched jmari-chaiva=milragrahé (for jarkkar-aimari-malragrahé ; or 4yaf in 
11 802 63, #arkkara-syat-siddham (for sarkkard-siddham), 

(९) Interpolat‘on of pleonastic particles within > sentence > thus, chet in 11 40 28 490 
51794 62 807 63; and sya! (used adverbially). in II 78, 80 30 182-3 35 207 37 229, 241 
38 1075 74, 

(¢) Abnormal compounds: thus, एर तद kskaudra-sahyutam (for purdsa-kshaudra- 
saiyutad), 11 464 49, and bilva-kalkaua vipakoam (for bilva-halka-vipakvam), II 1075 74. 
though in these two cases the anuswara may be a clerical error: also, sa-idlmaléh pushpaii (for 
sa-idmali-pushpanh) ; but see similar cases in W, Skr. Gr, $ 1316, .تر‎ 456, also $ 125 0, 8. 427, 
and § 1267८, 1269४, p, 434.—Again, vanta-viriktavda (for ranievdn virtktaraén), 11 719 58; 
irim=év-abhivivarddhanam (irimzabHivivarddhanane with interpolated éva, see above under b), 
an accusative compound like the similar Sanskrit compounds ranai-karava, .عت‎ (see W, Skr, 
` Gr, § 12715, p, 435); kehir-drka-kudavam (for arka-kshira-kwlavam), 111 2 181, where the 
transposition appears lo be due to the necessitics of the metre (arya)! ‘“—Again, II. 902 
68, bAramara-sa-varrani (for bhramara-varrdni, or sa-hramara-var ani) : and II 1115 
76, #0-)4riv-Otira-sa-ndgapushpam (for sa-sdriv-dsprau sa-Négapushpad, or sa-igriv-dijra- 
naigapushpas, neither of which however would have suited the metre apajati), In other cases 
4a takes the, place of the copula cha, as in 11 253 37, نعبةط‎ aa-hikkda sa-kkriminzapi! so 
also in 11 182 35 354 44, ef passim, 

(¢) Abnormal constructions:thus in II 349-50 44, where there is a series of nomina- 
tives,-s-ardilé@h---viyuktal--avabhagnah-» ssandhayah-«-skhalanah---kshatah--sandAgh--.grihitah 
without any verb, but where the verb upaymiijyuh or prayw ijyu4 is to be understood as 
suggested by the preceding, wpaydjyam, Again, in If 1065 74, where the transitive verb 
cindsayel! is to be supplied to the accusatives absolute daha’ trishnaii-=cha chharddifi-cha, from 
the following sarva-réga-rindianam, Other examples, the constrceetion of which is oe STS ا ا‎ Seer examples, the coostrcetion of which is explained 

In Charaka Samhiti VI, 6, vers: 24, whence this formula is quoted (see ante Chapter VI, No, 21,‏ للا 
p. Lv), the nominatives are turned into accusatives, in the existing text..‏ 
For curious cases of transposition in Vedic compounds, see W. Skr. Gr., 1.09, p, 452.‏ 4لا 
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in the accompanying footnotes, are 11 320 42, note 167, ,م‎ 109; 11 366-7 44, note 185, p.113; 
II 480 50; note 240, p, 125; 11 813 63, note 382, p. 155; and 11 1116 76, note 494, p, 1809. 
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The character of the composition in the treatises of the Eower Manuscript is, in the main, 
metrical, In fact, iu the three medical treatises which constitute Parts I-III, the composition 
is practically entirely metrical, With the exception of some brief introductory remarks (before 
verse 50 in Part I, and before verses 404, 917, 947, 950, 968 in Part IT) which are in prose, 
and three formule (viz, 393-5, 715, and 784 in Part II) which probably are in prose, the 
three treatises are entirely written inavaricty of metres, These metres, arranged in the order 
of frequency, are the following :— 

(1) Anushivbh or ०5६4, Part I, vv. 10, 11, 28-30, 40, 44-51, 55-67, 88, 105, 112-132; 
total 50 verses. Part 11, vv, 1-34, 38, 39, 43-59, 64, 65, 71-77, 87-103, 119-132, 144-146, 148- 
181, 186-198, 201-318, 329-343, 345, 351-379, 383-389, 399-428, 431-453, 460-468, 474-479, 481- 
490, 494-499, 502-509, 514-602, 604-626, 638-648, 716-742, 744-781, 803, 804, 810-813, 816- 
850, 852-857, 859-878, 880-882, 885, 886, 888-898, 905-909, 917-946, 950-964, 968-976, 1011- 
1078, 1080-1105, 1110-1113 total $34 verses. Part 111, vv, 10-18, 25-52, 54, 57-60, 66-72; 
total 49, verses, Or 8 grandiotal of 933 verses, 

(2) Trishtubh (Indravajrd, etc.), Part I, vv, 12, 14, 23, 39, 68-86, 89-104, 106-109; total 
43 verses, Part IT, ४४, 37, 40, 78, 79-83, 182-185, 199, 200, 324, 429, 430, 469-473, 480, 
491-493, 501, 510-513, 603, 627-632, 742, 743, 785, 787-802, 805, 809, 947-949, 965-967, 1079 
1106-1109, 1114-1118; total 72 verses, Part 111, vv, 20-24, 61; total 6 verses, Ora grand total 
of 121 verses | 

(3) dryd, Part I, vv, 52-54, &7, 110, 111; total 6 verses, Part 11, vv, 60-62, 66-70, 104-118 
133-143, 147, 319-323, 325-328, 344, 346-350, 380-382, 390-392, 396-398, 454-459, 633-637 
814, 815, 851, 858, 883, 884, 899-904, 910-916, 1119; total 90 verses, Part III, wy, 1-9, 55, 
56, 63, 64; total 13 verses, Or a grand total of 109 verses, 

(4) Pasanta-Tilakd, Part I, vv, 1-8; Part 11, vv, 90-82, 85, 26, 805, 806; total 7 verses > 
Part 111, none, Ora grandtotal of 15 verses, 

(5) Paara-sthavila (a kind of Jagati), Part I, v, 22; Part II, vv, 35, 36, 41, 42, 500, 786; 
total 6 verses, Part 111, none, Orn grandtotal of 7 verses, 

(6) Sardila-vikridita, Pari I, vv, 19, 41, 42; total 3 verses; Part IJ, vv, 63, 879: total 2 
verses, Part 111, none, Or 9 grandtotal of 5 verses, 

(7) Aupachhandosiko, Port I, vv, 17, 20, 21, 27; Parts 11 and III, none, Or د‎ total 
of 4 verses, 

(8) Suvadand, Part I, v, 15; Patt II, v, 782: Part 111, none, Or a total of 2 Verses, 

(9) Pyithvi,Part I, v, 34; Part 11, none; Part, 111, v, 65, Or a total of 2 verses. 

(10) Mandakranfa, Part I, vv, 9,35; Malini, Part I, vv, 13, 43; Salini, Part 1, vv, 24 32, 
Kusumitatata-eellila, Part I, vv, 31, 35; Maltamayira, Part I, vv. 37, 38, Five metres which, 
two times cach, occur only in Part I, 

(11) Polaka, Sragdhard, Sudhi, Pramdyiké, Pramitékehard, and one unidentified ; six 
metres, occurring only in Part I, and only once, viz, vv. 16, 18, 25, 26, 33, 36 respectively, 
Also, Ruchira, Pushpitdgrd, Sasiakrité ; three metres, occurring only in Part 11, and only once, 
viz, vv, 54, 807, 887 respectively, । 

The preceding list shows that practically the three medical treatises are written in three 
metres, the #léka, trishfubh, and कक, In a total of 1,323 verses, comprised in the three 
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treatises, those three metres oceur 933, 121, and 109 times respectively ; and among them, again 
the aléka is by far the predominating ,ع‎ taking up about 70 per cent, of the whole, 

The total number of different metres is twenty-three, Of these, Part I, in proportion to its 
extent, contains an extraordinarily large number, not less than 19, distributed over 132 Verses, 
‘In Part 11 there are 9 metres to 1,119 verses yand in Part 111, 4 metres to 72 verses. 1६ is evi- 
dent from this familiarity with metrical writing that the author of the three inédical treatises 
was well-versed in Sanskrit composition, Of course, the substance of Part I is not actually 
his own original composition, for as he informs us himself in the opening verse of that treatise 
it is م‎ compilation of extracts from the standard medical works and the floating medical tradition 
of his time (see details in Chapter VI), Still there are init certain portions whiel: have every 
appearance of being his own contribution. These comprise, above all, the ten introductory 
verses (चव), describing the contents of the treatise, which are clearly the author's own compo- 
sition, But there occur also scattered instances of verses in the body of the work which are 
clearly additions made by the author to formulae which he quotes from other sources. To this 
class belongs, for example, verse م119‎ (p, 32) which is ॥ dléka appended to a formula consisting 
of eleven arya verses, and in which that formula is ascribed to Atréya, If this ascription had 
formed च part of the original formula, it would no doubt have been in the same dry@ measure. 
The fact that it is in the different #éka measure, seems to indicate that it was added by the an- 
thor of the Vdeunifaka for the purpose of explaining the source of his information, पताक, the 
floating medical tradition of his time, There is a similar instance in verse 147 (p. 34) which is 
an arya, appended to a formula consisting of three Héka verses, We have another in the two 
trishiubh verses 199 and 200 (क. 36), appended to > formula consisting of eleven déka verses 
(188-198). And again another instance is the (91४00 verse 324 (p, 42), which is ما‎ 
4 formula of five #ika verses, to explain its ascription to एतष्य) as well as some more of its 
benefits, A slightly different instance is the अकव verse 345 (p,43) which is inserted within a 
formula, otherwise consisting of four and a half dryd@ verses (344 and 346-50), गला are 
some other examples, equally suggestive of authorship, in which, however, no change occurs in 
the metre, Thus we find + half séka (v, 3120, .نر‎ 42) appended to a long formula consisting 
of twenty-five other slokas (vv, 287-311), which adds م‎ futile amplification toa formula fully 
ending with verse 311, An exactly similar case is the half sléka verse 7814 (p. 61), which 
is appended to a formula consisting of other seven and a half dokas (vv, 7736-7306), It is 
not only added toa formula which obviously ends with the وطق‎ 7806, but it corrects the 
nscription of the formula which was given in the first “oka (१, 7736-7740) of the original 
formula, In that #oka it wos ascribed to the Asvins, while in the added half-séka, it is 
attributed to Visvamitra, Another striking ease of this kind is the prefixion of one तत and 
# half (vv, 418 and 4190, ,بر‎ 47) to a formula consisting of other six s/ékas and o half (vv, 
4196-425), The prefixed व not only repeat the aseription of the formnla to the Asvins, 
though that ascription was already stated in the original conelnding aléka (४. 425), but they 
are found omitted in other medical works whieh quote the formola"’ Another instance, 
probably of the same kind, is the half-#éka verse 3660 (p. 44), which is added to = long 
formula of fifteen #ékar (१५४, 351-365), An instance of again a different kind, though no 
less suggestive of nuthorsliip, is the sléka verse 783 (p. 61), which follows a verse in the 
complicated snradana measure (४, 782), It indicates च useful modification of the formula 
given in the preceding verse, and suggests itself os due to the author of the Naranitaka 


HY See for details in my paper in the Journal, Royo! [न Society, 1909, pp. 442-4, 
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himself. Probably there is another example of this kind in the ska verse 850 (p, 65), which 
adds a pharmacopocic direction to the preceding formula, consisting of the two ‘ka verses 
848 and 849, 

sn contrast with the treatise in Part II, the two treatises contained in Parts I and 1 
are very different productions, They do not profess to be compilations from preexisting 
sources, but rather suggest themselves to be original compositions, For, witha few exceptions, 
such as verses 105, 129, 131 in Part I, and verses 25-36, 37-53, 55, 56, in Part III, they con- 
tain nothing that either professes to be, or can be shown to be, a qootation from some carlier 
work, They may, in fact, very well be original compositions of the same author as he who 
compiled the Névanitaka. 

The case is rather different with the treatises on divination and incantation which are 
contained in Parts IV-VII of the Bower Manuseript, There is nothing in the character of 
the composition which is distinctly in popular Sanskrit, that would point toan author more 
intimately conversant with scholastic Sanskrit, A considerable portion of the treatises jy 
written in prose; and whatever is in metrical form, is written entirely in the easy alika mea- 
sure. Part VII, or at least the surviving fragment of it, is written etitirely in prose; and the 
only portion that is metrical in Part V1 is the charm made of seventeen verses (pp. 224, 225), 
On the other hand, Part V is written entirely in verse; and so is also Part IV, with the 'ex- 
ception of its five introductory lines (p, 192) which are in prose, 











CHAPTER 111 


SUBJECT AND CONTENTS OF THE TREATISES IN THE 
BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 

(1) In the existing fragmentary state of Part I, it is difficult to determine the particular 
class of medical literature to which the ireatise contained in it should be assigned, It com- 
mences with a kalpa, or small pharmacographic tract, on garlic (4/lium sativum, Linn.) This 
tract consists of the initial forty-three verses, including between them eightcen or nineteen 
different, mostly more or less unustal, metres, Their list, given at the end of Chapter VII, 
shows that the most frequent among them is the vasanta-tilaka with eight verses, while the 
well-known ماقا‎ comes only second with six verses. The tract is preserved in almost perfect 
order; the end of every verse (except two, rv, 29 and 3 5) is marked with a double stroke. 
The conclnding verse 43 alone is seriously mutilated, but fortunately its statement as to gar- 
lic (latuna) being the subject of the tract (kalpa) is preserved, That subject is represented 
in verse 9 as having been communicated by the sage (muni) King of Kasi (A4asi-raja) to Sui. 
ruta, By the sage, in all probability, Dividisa is intended, also known ag the divine surgeon 
Dhanvantari; and Suiruta undoubtedly refers to the celebrated author of what is now known 
as the Susruta Sawhita. But it may be noted that in the concluding verse 43, the author, who- 
ever he was, refers to himself in the first person (wkii maya), 

The tract, or kalpa, on garlic is followed by another tract which might be described as 
a short tantra, or text-book, comprising a number of very miscellancous sections, arranged in 
a rather unmethodical fashion, It commences with remarks on the importance of regulating 
digestion (vv, 44-51), and with some pharmaceutic directions (vv. 55-59), such as are usually 
found in the so-called siitra-sthaina, or section on the principles of medicine, of a sailhitd. 
Interspersed arc some alterative and aphrodisiac formule (vv, 52-54, 60, 61-67), such as are 
usually given in the Samhita sections on raséyana and vajikarana, Next comes a section with 
formule for various eye-lotions (aichyttana, yy, 68-86). This is followed by another on face 
plasters (mukha-lé pa, vadana-pralépa.vy. 87-105) and collyria ailjana, viddlaka) and remedies 
for the hair, ete, (vy. 106-120): and finally there is a section on cough-mixtures (vv, ] 21-124), 
This second tract differs from the preceding in two respecis. First, it employs only three 
metres, the नतित (44 verses), trishtubh (30 verses) and dryd (6 verses) ‡ 4nd secondly, it uses 
the double stroke to mark, not the end of a verse, but the end of a formula (consisting of one 
or more verses) or of a section, In both respects it resembles the treatise in Part II. 

(2) Part 11 contains a practical formulary, or handbook of prescriptions, covering the 
Whole field of internal medicine, It is called the Navenitaka or “Cream,” and professes to 
give, for the use of the practitioner, a selection of the best prescriptions found in the stand- 
ard medical works of the time: and though these standard works are not actually named, 
it is possible in many cases to identify them, But in addition to these, it gives some formule 
which seem to be taken from the floating medical tradition, as well as 2 very few which عجره‎ 
pear to have been added by the author himself. The details may be seen in Chapters VI and 
VIT, a8 well as in the subjoined Table of Parallels, 

The formulary was originally divided into sixteen chapters. This, at least, was the in- 
tention of its author, as may be scen from his introduction (vv, 8 and 9), which enumerates 
the headings of the sixteen ehapters. There is no good reason to doubt that the intention 
Was accomplished ; but whether or not the formulary was ever actoally completed, it is now 
impossible to say, seeing that the solitary existing copy of it in the Bower Manuscript is in- 
complete, as the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, as well as apparently the conclusion of four- 
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The division of the chapters, and the distribution of the formule over them, are not made 
on any unitary principle. Some formule are put together on the principle of the form which 
is given to the medicament; others, on the principle of the purpose which the medicament is 
to subserve ; others, again, on the principle of the kind of patients to whom the medicine is to 
be administered; and finally, some chapters are added describing some important “simples"’ 
vegetobie or mineral, Thus, under the first principle we have the initial three chapters, which 
enumerate formule for preparing compound powders (churna), medicated ghees or clarified 
butters (ghrita), and medicated oils (faila) respectively, The second principle is applied 
from two different aspects, according as the purpose of a medicament is, either to relieve or 
cure an abnormal condition of the system, or to stimulate or improve its normal functions (see 
note 327 on page 144), Under the former aspect a large number of formule are collected in 
the fourth chapter, referring to some twenty-two or twenty-four, not always clearly distin- 
guished, diseases, the details of which may be seen in the Table of Contents, prefixed to this 
edition, The principle, however, is not quite strictly observed in the chapter; for right into 
the middle of it, two formul# are pitchforked, which belong to the preceding principle (the 
form of a medicament), riz., one (vv. 484-490) referring to the preparation of a linctus ([éha), 
the other (vv, 491-493), to the preparation of a kind of medicated mead (madhvasara), The 
reason why they are inserted here apparently is that their purpose is purgative and alterative 
respectively; but even in that case, their proper place would be under the second aspect of the 
therapeutic principle. In this connection it may also be noted that none of the formule in 
Chapter IV may be understood as a “specific,” In most cases the formula is stated to cure 
number of, sometimes, very different diseases; but one of these was thought to be its principal 
object, and this particular disease was, as a rule, indicated by being named at the head of the 
number, Under the second aspect of the therapeutic principle, formule are distributed over 
the six Chapters V-X, treating of enemas (vasti-karma, see note 142 on page 105) alteratives 
(rasayana), groels (yavdégé), aphrodisines (vrishya), collyria (nefraijana), and hair dyes 
(késa-rafijana) respectively. Under the third principle, referring to the kind of patient, we. 
have the three concluding chapters of the treatise, of which, however, only the fourteenth chap- 
ter on the diseases of children survives, while chapters XV and XVI, dealing with barren 
and child-bearing women, respectively, are missing. Intermediately there come in the three 
chapters XI-XIII, conftuining small monographs on chebulic myrobalan, plumbago-root, and 
bitumen respectively 

(3) Part 111 is another specimen of an ancient formulary, or manual of prescriptions. 
It is probably, however, a mere fragment of what was, or was intended to be, a larger work, 
The existing fragment corresponds to the initial portion, that is, to Chapters 1-111, of the 
formulary in Part IT; for it contains formule put together on the principle of the form of 
the medicament, But though put together on that principle, the formule are not arranged in 
any consistent order: powders, ghees, oils, pills, tinctures and liniments are mixed up, os 
shown in the subjoined list:— 

(1) Oils, formule Nos, 1, 11, 111, VII, (4) Ghee, formula No, VI, 
(2) Powder , No IV, (5) Pills , Nos, X, XII, XIV. 
(3) Liniments , 2०5, V, VIII, IX, 2111 (6) Linctus, , No, XI 

(4) Taste oy Panaciecs 1s Parts 11 مسد‎ III. 

Column I gives references to verses and pages of the edition; columns 11 and III, to 
identical or similar formule in other works; column IV indicates formule to which no parallels 
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are known, and column V, formule or parts of formule which were probably written by the 


author himself. The initials are explained in the List of Abbreviations prefixed to this edi- 
tion, For further details on parallels, see the notes on the translations, 
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(5) Parts ['V and V contain two short manuals of Pétaka-kévali, عن‎ cubomancy, that is, 
the art of foretelling 9 person's fortune by means of the cast of dies (pétaka, or as spelled 
in Pt, IV, 1. 2, .م‎ 192, prasaka), The mode of exercising this art can be best seen from the 
manual in Part [४ which is practically complete, while the manual in Part V is apparently 
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very fragmentary, The former manual shows that the die which was used was marked with 
the four numbers 1, 2, 3, 4,:and that each east, or rather (ns we shall see) set of casts, 
consisted of three of these numbers, Accordingly there could be no more than sixty-four 
possible casts, ‘These are shown in the subjoined table. 
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All but four of these sixty-four variations occur in Part IV, The four which are 
missing (121, 211, 234, 124, put in brackets) have clearly been omitted through some inadver- 
tence on the part of the scribe; viz,, 234 on the reverse of the second folio, 124 on the 
obverse of the third folio, and 121 and 211 at the very end of the manuscript, on the 
reverse of the fifth folio, In Part V less than one-third (20 out 64, shown in antique- 
type), occur, No fewer than forty-four variations are missing; viz., the whole of the first 
class of groups (444, 333, 222, 111) ; one-half of the second class, namely, the whole 
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groups vifi, ,لازم موقم‎ pdichi, chuiichuna, and kherit and nearly the whole of the third 
elass, only two variations (243 and 412) being preserved. What the cause of this mutilation 
whether intentional or other, may have been is mot apparent, 

At the end of the Pdiaka-kévali manuscript, No. 70 of the Deccan College (iz, A 
in the list on page 214, in the Appendix to Part VY), there is an appendix written in the 
modern Gujarati vernacular language, which explains the modus operandi in this kind of 
cubomancy, It runs as follows :— 

Tathae sakandvali-ni past nakh'va-ni viddhi lakhii chhai || past sakan तह, tiharaia 3 
vdr na&akhij | pehels padd شوم "لم‎ saik’da ganji || पे pagadan padé, 16 100 ganii | bé 
pagedé.A padé dhuri,t# 200 gavii | trani pagadad padé peheliai, 16 300 दवः | chydr paged- 
dia padé to 400 ganii | phani pésd bijivar naakhii tihara’ pagadak padi, to ék ask ek'dé 

nti) im bi pagadua pade 162 | trani pade,té3 | chyar padai, 16 4 | im triji-var 
pani janarua | pachhé peheluh saikadud | anai bijt triji-bar-nd Ghk fhatthé kijai | jet- 
ala dwé, tetaléupari Gak jéinai sakan jaié | etalé || pehaluad ek padé — pachhi bf padé | 
pachhi triji-bar trani padé || to 123, ék a6 nai trivisnd देः thai | im تساصاعم‎ bé padé | 
pachhs é& pa li pachhé trast padéd to 213, قط‎ saim nai tér-né dik amai || Eng rita poem 504; | 

This may be thus translated: “The mode of throwing the divination dic (269, singular) 
is as follows, When the dic is wanted for an oracle (Skr, sakuna), it must be thrown three 
times; and the first cast mest be counted os hundred. Thus, if one pip (pagadam, sing.) falls, 
it counts 100: if two pips (pagadaia, plur.) fall, they count 200; if three vips fall im the 
first cast, they represent 300; if four pips fall, they count 400, Next, the die (pds sing.) is 
thrown for the second time, Then, of the pips that fall, one counts as the figure (dik) 1; 
similarly if two pips fall, they are 2; if three fall, 3; if four fall, 4, Inthe same way, the 
east of the third Lime must be understood. Finally, the hundred of the first throw, and the 
figures (dik) of the second and third, must be placed together. Whatever (combined) figure 
results, upon that the oracle must be pronounced, Thus, if first one falls, next two fall, next, 
at the third throw, three fall, then it is the (combined) figure 123, one hundred and twenty- 
three, Similarly, if at the first (cast) two fall, next one falls, next three fall, the result is 
the figure 213, two hundred and thirteen, This is the correct manner of proceeding.” 

It is clear from this explanation that in the ancient Indian art of cubomancy only 
a single die was used; and that the die indicated only the four numbers, respectively 
represented by 1, 2, 3, + pips on four different facets. A die in the form of a 
tetrahedron would satisfy these conditions; but the existence of 9 tetrahedral die 
at any time is, 1 believe, an woheard-of thing, It seems probable, therefore, that 
the die was one of that elongated kind, with four long sides and two rounded ends, which is 
known as falus or astragalus, or knucklebone, and on which the four long sides were marked 
with pips. Ifthe die had the ordinary enbical form, two of its six equal sides would 
have borne no pips; and then there would have been the not infrequent chance of one of the 
two unmarked facets turning up in any of the three consecutive casts, In such ه‎ case, of 
course, the throws would have liad to be repeated, till some pip-marked facet turned up; but 
the explanation above-quoted does nol seem to contemplate the occurrence of such 9) eventu- 
ality, which is not even alluded to. At the same time there occurs in the Introduction to the 
manual in Part TV (1, 3, مه‎ page 192) an obseure phrase which may point to the die having 
had the form of د‎ six-sided cube, There the dice are described as kumbhakdri-mataiga. 
gukia, lit, “joined with a kumbhakari and त mataiga."" This may mean marked with the 
figures of a kumbhakéri, or potter woman (or the girl kumbhakéri), and mdtaiga, or eleph- 
ant (or Chapdsia man), These two figures might have stood on the two sides not marked 
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with pips, Another explanation of the phrase, however, is possible which is given in note 1 on 
page 197. There is also another difficulty in the cireumstance that the introduction (Il. 2, 3 on 
page-}92, speaks of dice in the plural number, priésakd 1 1 palentu, “ may the dice fall,” 
But the reference may very Well be, not to the number of several diec, but the number of 
casts of a single die If more than one die should really have been used, the number of the 
dice, of course, would have been three; and each act of divination would have requ ired but 
a single cast, the three dice being thrown at one time. They would probably have been loose; 
though at the present day the dice of the Indian cubomaneer, which moreover are four in 
number, are strung on a short thin iron rod, A description of this kind of modern cubomancy 
is given on pp. 44-46 of Peterson's Third Report on the Search of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Socicty, Extra No. for 1587, in connec- 
tion with a work called Ramaldmrita, or “the fine art of Ramal." The Arabic term roma 
signifies geomancy, or any kind of divination, specially cubomancy, The performer always, 
or often, isa Muhammedan, In the aliove-mentioned case, reported from Bombay, the four 
dice seem to have been immovably fixed on the rod; but in a case examined by me in Calcutta, 
they were loosely strung on the rod round which they could rotate freely, though they were 
secured from falling off the rod by two rod-heads, This mode of cubomancy, however, seems 
to be a comparatively modern importation into India, and is, therefore, hardly relevant to the 
understanding of the mode of cubomancy which forms the subject of the two manuals 

These two manuals are quite independent works, Their oracles, though of course touch- 
ing on similar subjects, arc totally different compositions, of much greater length in Part V 
than in Part IV. In early Indian times several cubomantic manuals appear to have been 
current, The manuals, which survive at the present day and are ascribed to the authorship 
of the Sage Garga, possess a few striking points of agreement with the manual in Part V, 
The subject of these agreements is fully diseussed in the appendix to Part V, pp. 214 1٠ 
The evidence points to the existence of three rather widely different recensions of what may 
possibly have been originally a single manual, The latter might possibly be represented by 
the recension preserved in the Bower Manuscript, This recension is of considerable antiquity, 
As shown in Chapter VI, it may have existed as carly as the second century A. D, (ante, p, 
ना), and of course it may go back toa much earlier time. The other existing recensions 
cannot be older than the end of the fourth century, because in the fifth verse of their 
introduction they speak of cubomauecers ns possessing Adrd-jidna, or the knowledge of the 
doctrine of Adrd (Greek Soa), or lunar mansions (latin domus). The first mention of that 
doctrine has been traced by Professor Jacobi (in his dissertation de astrologiae indicne hora 
appellate originibus, Boun 1872) to Firmicus Maternus, who lived about 335-350 A, D. in 
the West, whence it came to the knowledge of the Indians. For some further information 
on the subject of Indian cubomancy the student may be referred to A, Weber's paper in 
the Monatsberichte der Egl. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1859, pp. 
158 #f,, andin the Indische Sircifen, vol. I, pp. 274 2: also to Dr, J. ,كل‎ Schroter’s [Inaugural 
Dissertation on Pdjakg-kévali, ein indisches Wiirfelorakel (Borna, 1900). The latter contains 
a critical edition of the recension of the manual on cubomancy, ascribed to Garga, 

(6) Parts VI and VII contain two different portions of the same text, which iss Sdtra 
or Dharant referring to a charm protective against snakebite and other evils, The name of 
the Siitra is Mahémaydri Vidyarajai (scl, Dhdrani), lit, the ‘great peacock’ queen of charms, 
It apparently takes its name from the fact that the peafowl (moydra) is the great traditional 
enemy of the snake, It is a charm of great repute among the Buddhists, and is included in 
the highly valued collection of Dhdranis, called Pa iicha-rakeha, or the Five Protective 
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Charms. In this collection it usually takes the third place (see Catalogue of Buddhist 
Sanskrit MSS, in Cambridge, No, 1325, p. 48, eto; Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., Part IT. in 
Oxford, No, 1447, p. 257, nnd Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Literature in Calentta, No, 
४4, pp. 164-8 and p, 173); but sometimes the second (see the Oxford Catalogue, No, 1448, 
p. 259, and apparently the Cambridge Catalogue, No, 1662, ,م‎ 162), or the fourth (see Catas 
logue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS, of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 56, .م‎ 42). The Pai- 
cha-raksha itself is sometimes found included in certain larger Dhdrani-mantra-samgraha, 
or Collections of Dhiérani charms (sec the Oxford Catalogue, No, 1449, p. 260, and the 
Calcutta Cataloguc, No. B5, pp. 80, 292). 

in the Paieha-raksha collection, however, the Mahdmayari charm exists in 8 greatly 
expanded form, This expanded recension, قد‎ may be seen from the Chinese translations of 
the charm, appears to have developed in the course of the ffth or sixth centuries A. D, 
There are six such translations enumerated in Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, 
Nos, 305-311. Three of them are based on the expanded recension of the Sitra, while the 
three others exhibit the Stitra in a more primitive and much less developed form, To the 
former belong two translations of the eight century A, 0. (Nos. 306 and 307), done by It-sing 
in 705 A,D,, and Améghavajra in 746-771 A.D, respectively; a and somewhat shorter transia- 
tion of the sixth century (No. 308), made by Salighapala in 516 A.D. The three more primi- 
tive recension’ (Nos. 309, 310, 318) belong all to the fourth century A. D,, vic, two by Poh 
Srimitra under the Eastern Tsin dynasty, 317-420 A. D,, and one by Komirajiva under the 
later Tshin dynasty, 384-417 A.D, At the time these six translations were made, the 
Mahamayiri Sitra seems to have still existed as a separate work, and not yet to have formed 
a component part of the Paicha-rakskd collection, That collection would seem to have 
originated in Bengal under the Buddhistic Pala dynasty, not earlier than the tenth or eleventh 
centuries A. D, For another of the later component parts of the Paitcha-raksha, namely, the 
Mahé-sahasra-pramardini Sitra, was translated into Chinese (Nanjio's No, 784), when it was 


. still + separate work, by Sh'ho (Dinapila?) about 980-1000 A. D., while the Patcha-raksha 


collection itself, being a Inte production, doesnot seem to have been translated into Chinese 
at all. 

The relative extent of the two recensions of the Mahamayari Sitra, in the -Patcha-raksha 
collection and the Bower Manuscript, may be seen from the Appendix to Parts VI and VII 
(pp, 2406 8.( Those two Parts inelude only an extremely small portion (about one-seventh) 
of the modern expanded version of the Sitra, ,هه‎ its accond and third section, The former 
relates the story of the monk Svati and his recovery from the fatal bite of o snake through 
the application of the Mahamayfiri charm; the latter, the story of the obtainment of that 
charm by Buddha in one of his former births (ja/aka) as the king of the peacocks (maydra- 
raja), These two stories would seem to have made up the whole extent of the original 50114 
before its subsequent enormous accretions. From the Bower Manuscript it appears that the 
copy of the Siitra included in it was written for the benefit of a person (peobably a monk or 
abbot), called Yasomitra, whose name, 35 usual in such cases, was inserted ai the end of the 
copy. This copy, being written on birchbark of an inferior quality (see Chapter II), after a 
time became seriously damaged: the obverse of the folio, on‘which the second story commen- 
ced, flaked off entirely, and that portion of the wanuseript which contained the first story 


appears to have been destroyed altogether. The latter was now’ replaced by > fresh copy, 


written on a new supply of birch-bark of a superior quality, This fresh copy is the existing 
Part VI of the Bower Manuscript, | | 
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